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DEPARTUBE  FOR  TIMBU'KTU. — ^THE  HILLY  NORTHWESTERN  PROV- 
INCES OP  bo'rnu. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  happening  at  a  period  when  the 
prospects  of  the  mission  just  began  to  brighten,  induced  me  to  re- 
linquish my  origmal  plan  of  once  more  trying  my  fortune  in  Ka- 
nem  and  on  the  N.E.  shores  of  Tsad,  as  an  undertaking  too  dan- 
gerous for  me  in  my  isolated  position^  and  the  results  of  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  great,  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  small  force,  in  a  disturbed  country,  in  comparison  with 
the  dangers  that  accompanied  it  Besides,  such  was  the  character 
of  the  horde  of  the  Welad  Sliman  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  that, 
after  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  government  for 
my  proceedings,  and  being  authorized  by  them  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  mission  as  at  first  projected,  I  could  scarcely  venture 
to  associate  myself  again  with  such  a  lawless  set  of  people.  I 
therefore  determined  to  direct  my  whole  attention  toward  the 
west,  in  order  to  explore  the  countries  situated  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  great  western  river,  the  I'sa,  or  the  so-called  Niger, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  pow- 
erful ruler  of  the  empire  of  S6kot<5,  and  to  obtain  full  permission 
for  myself  or  other  Europeans  to  visit  the  southeastern  proviuces 
of  his  empire,  especially  A'damawa,  which  I  had  been  prevented 
from  fully  exploring  by  the  real  or  pretended  fear  of  the  governor 
of  that  province  to  grant  such  a  permission  without  the  sanction 
of  his  liegp  lord. 

The  treaty  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  signed 
by  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu  and  his  vizier  on  the  last  of  August,  to- 
gether with  a  map  of  all  the  parts  of  Central  Africa  which  I  had 
as  yet  visited,  and  containing  at  the  same  time  all  the  information 
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which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces,* I  had  forwarded  home  in  the  middle  of  October,  addressing 
at  the  same  time  the  request  to  H.  M/s  consul  at  Tripoli  to  send 
me,  by  a  special  courier  to  Zmder,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
road  which  I  had  before  me  was  long,  leading  through  the  terri- 
tories of  a  great  many  different  chie&,  and  partly  even  of  power- 
ful princes ;  and  as  soon  as  I  should  have  left  Zfnder  behind  me, 
I  could  not  expect  to  find  fresh  supplies,  the  sum  of  money  which 
I  had  received  on  my  return  from  Bagf rmi  being  almost  all  spent 
in  paying  the  debts  which  wo  had  incurred  when  left  without 
means.  A  sum  of  400  dollars,  besides  a  box  containing  choice 
English  ironware,  had  been  some  time  before  consigned  to  a  Tebti 
of  the  name  of  Almied  Ilaj  'Alf  Billama;  but  instead  of  proceed- 
at  once  with  the  caravan  with  which  he  had  left  Fczzan,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  staid  behind  in  his  native  town  Bilma  to 
celebrate  a  marriage.  The  caravan,  with  about  twenty  horses  and 
a  hundred  camels,  arrived,  on  the  10th  of  November,  without 
bringing  me  any  thing  except  the  proof  of  such  reckless  conduct; 
and  as  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  more  time  in  waiting  for  this 
parcel,  I  left  orders  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  Zfnder  as  soon 
as  it  should  arrive,  but  never  received  it 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  money  in  cash  which  we  had  re- 
ceived being  required  to  pay  off  our  debts,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  give  away  a  great  portion  even  of  the  articles  of  merchandise, 
or  presents,  in  order  to  reward  friends  who  for  so  long  a  period 
had  displayed  their  hospitality  toward  us,  and  rendered  us  serv- 
ices almost  without  the  slightest  recompense;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  only  under  the  most  pressing  circimistanccs  I  could 
think  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  west  with  the  means  then 
at  my  dL^posaL  But,  very  luckily,  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
was  on  the  road  to  Zfnder;  I  also  expected  to  receive  at  that 
place  a  few  new  instruments,  as  the  greater  part  of  my  thennom- 
eters  were  broken,  and  I  had  no  instrument  lefl  for  making  hyp- 
sometrical  observations. 

An  inroad  on  a  largo  scale  of  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  or  Kin- 
dfn,  as  they  are  called  in  Bomu,  under  their  chief^  Miisa,  into  the 
province  of  Miiniyo,  through  which  lay  my  road  to  Zfnder,  delay- 

*  This  if  the  map  which  was  piibU!»hed  by  Mr.  Petermann  in  the  account  of  the 
proint*M  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,  adding  from  Mr.  Richanl!<on*«  and 
Mr.  OverwcK*B  journals,  which  I  had  sent  home,  an  outline  of  those  districts  risited 
hj  themselres  alone. 
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ed  my  departure  for  a  considerable  time.  This  inroad  of  the 
hordes  of  the  desert  claimed  a  greater  interest  than  usual,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  connection  with  the  facts  which  I  have 
set  forth  on  a  former  occasion,*  the  Tawarek  or  Berbers  having 
originally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  settied  population  of 
B6mTi.  These  Diggera  of  Miisa,  who  appear  to  have  occupied 
these  tracts  at  a  former  period,  had  evidentiy  formed  the  firm  in- 
tention of  settling  again  in  the  fine  valleys  of  the  province  of  Mii- 
niy6,  which  are  so  favorable  to  the  breeding  of  camels  that  even 
when  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  B6mu  people  they  used 
to  send  their  herds  there. 

At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  delays,  the  road  to  the  west  be- 
came open,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  sheikh  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  a  private  audience,  ncme  but  the  vizier  being  present  I 
then  found  reason  to  flatter  myself  that,  fix)m  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  explained  to  them  the  motives  which  had  induced  me  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Frilbe  or  Fellata,  there 
were  no  grounds  of  suspicion  remaining  between  us,  although  they 
made  it  a  point  that  I  should  avoid  going  by  Kan6 ;  and  even 
when  I  rejected  their  entreaty  to  remain  with  them  after  my  suc- 
cessful return  fix)m  Timbuktu,  they  found  nothing  to  object,  as  I 
assured  them  that  I  might  be  more  useful  to  them  as  a  faitliftil 
friend  in  my  own  country  than  by  remaining  with  them  in  B6mu. 
At  that  time  I  thought  that  her  majesty's  government  would  be 
induced  to  send  a  consul  to  Bomu,  and,  in  consequence,  I  raised 
their  expectations  on  that  point.  But  matters  in  B6mu  greatiy 
changed  during  my  absence  in  the  west,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  interregnimi  of  the  usuper  'Abd  e'  Eahman,  and 
the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the  vizier,  the  state  of  affairs  there 
assumed  a  less  settled  aspect  I  concluded  my  leave-taking  by 
requesting  my  kind  hosts,  once  more,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  his- 
tory of  Edris  Alawoma,  the  most  celebrated  B6mu  king,  to  the 
British  government,  as  I  was  sure  that,  in  their  desire  to  elucidate 
the  history  and  geography  of  these  regions,  this  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable present 

The  vizier,  in  particular,  took  great  interest  in  my  enterprise, 
admiring  the  confidence  which  I  expressed,  that  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  in  Timbuktu,  of  whom  I  had  formed  an  opinion  merely 
from  hearsay,  would  receive  me  kindly  and  give  me  his  full  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  them  that,  if  the  English 
♦  See  vol.  u.,  p.  28, 
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should  succeed  in  opening  these  great  high  roads  of  the  interior 
for  peaceful  intercourse,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  even  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  those  articles 
which  they  were  in  want  of  from  the  regions  of  Western  Africa, 
such  as  kola  nuts  and  gold,  with  much  less  expense  and  greater 
security ;  and  they  were  thus  induced  to  endeavor  to  derive,  a 
profit  even  from  this  my  enterprise.  The  sheikh,  who  had  form- 
ed the  intention  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  Mekka,  wanted  me 
to  procure  for  him  some  gold  in  Timbuktu ;  but,  uncertain  as 
were  my  pros{>ects,  and  difficult  as  would  be  my  situation,  I  could 
not  guarantee  such  a  result,  which  my  character  as  a  messenger 
of  the  British  government  would  scarcely  allow.  The  sheikh 
sent  me  two  very  fine  camels  as  a  present,  which  stood  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  marvelously,  one  of  them  only  succumbing  on  my 
return  journey,  three  days  from  Kukawa,  when,  seeing  that  it  was 
unable  to  proceed,  I  gave  it  as  a  present  to  a  native  m'allem. 
Having  finished  my  letters,  I  fixed  my  departure  for  the  25th  of 
November,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  caravan  of  the 
Arabs,  which  was  soon  to  leave  for  Zinder,  and  which,  though  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  a  little  more  security,  would  have  ex- 
posed me  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Tfiiirsdatj,  November  2o(Ji,  1852.  It  was  half  past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  lefl  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  which  for  upward  of  twenty 
months  I  had  regarded  as  my  head-quarters,  and  as  a  place  upon 
which,  in  any  emergency,  I  might  safely  fall  back  upon ;  for  al- 
though I  even  then  expected  that  I  should  be  obligai  to  return 
to  this  place  once  more,  and  even  of  my  own  free  will  made  my 
pkns  accordingly,  yet  I  was  convinced  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
proceedings,  I  shoiild  not  be  able  to  derive  any  farther  aid  from 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu,  and  I  like- 
wise fully  understood  that  circimistanccs  might  oblige  me  to  make 
my  return  by  the  western  coast.  For  I  never  formed  such  a  scheme 
voluntarily,  as  I  regarded  it  of  much  greater  imix)rtance  for  the 
government,  in  whose  ser\nce  I  had  the  honor  to  be  employed,  to 
sur\-ey  the  coast  of  the  great  river  from  Timbuktu  downward, 
than  to  attempt,  if  I  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  place, 
to  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  while  I  was  fully 
aware  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  going, 
I  should  be  unable  to  keep  along  the  river,  on  account  of  its  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  trilxjs  of  Tawarek,  whom  I 
should  not  Ik.*  ablo  to  pass  before  I  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
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a  powerM  chief  in  those  quarters.  Meanwhile,  well  aware  from 
my  own  experience  how  far  man  generally  remains  in  arrear  of 
his  projects,  in  my  letter  to  government  I  represented  my  princi- 
pal object  as  only  to  reach  the  Niger  at  the  town  of  Say,  while  all 
beyond  that  was  extremely  uncertain. 

My  little  troop  consisted  of  the  following  individuals.  First, 
Mohammed  el  Gratr6ni,  the  same  faithftd  yoimg  lad  who  had  ac- 
companied me  as  a  servant  all  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  Kiikawa, 
and  whom,  on  my  startiQg  for  A'damawa,  I  had  sent  home,  very 
reluctantly,  with  my  dispatches  and  with  the  late  Mr.  Eichardson's 
eflFects,  on  condition  that,  after  having  staid  some  time  with  his 
wife  and  children,  he  should  return.  He  had  lately  come  back  - 
with  the  same  caravan  which  had  brought  me  the  fresh  supplies. 
Faithful  to  my  promise,  I  had  mounted  him  on  horseback,  and 
made  him  my  chief  servant,  with  a  salary  of  four  Spanish  dollars 
per  month,  and  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  besides  in  the  event  of 
my  enterprise  being  successftdly  terminated.  My  second  servant, 
and  the  one  upon  whom,  next  to  Mohammed,  I  relied  most,  was 
'Abd-Allahi,  or,  rather,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  in  this  country, 
'Abd-All^,  a  young  Shiiwa  fix)m  K6tok6,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  on  my  journey  to  Bagfrmi,«and  who,  never  hav- 
ing been  iq  a  similar  situation,  and  not  having  dealt  before  with 
Europeans,  at  first  had  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especial' 
ly  as  he  was  laid  up  with  the  small-pox  for  forty  days  during  my 
stay  in  that  country.  lie  was  a  young  man  of  very  pleasing  man- 
ners and  straightforward  character,  and,  as  a  good  and  pious  Mos- 
lim,  formed  a  useful  link  between  myself  and  the  Mohammedans  ; 
but  he  was  sometimes  extremely  whimsical,  and,  afl;er  having  writ- 
ten out  his  contract  for  my  whole  journey  to  the  west  and  back,  I 
had  the  greatest  trouble  in  making  him  adhere  to  his  own  stipu- 
lations. I  had  unboimded  control  over  my  men,  because  I  agreed 
with  them  that  they  should  not  receive  any  part  of  their  salary 
on  the  road,  but  the  whole  on  my  successful  return  to  Haiisa. 
'Abd-Allahi  was  likewise  mounted  on  horseback,  but  had  only  a 
salary  of  two  dollars,  and  a  present  of  twenty  dollars.  Then  came 
Mohammed  ben  A'hmed,  the  fellow  of  whom  I  have  already  spo- 
ken on  my  journey  to  Kanem,  and  who,  though  a  person  of  very 
indifierent  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  very  self-conceited  on 
accoimt  of  his  Islam,  was  yet  valued  by  me  for  his  honesty,  while 
he,  on  his  part,  having  been  left;  by  his  countrymen  and  co-relig- 
ionists in  a  very  destitute  situation,  became  attached  to  myself 
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I  had  two  more  freemen  in  my  service,  one  a  brother  of  Moham- 
med el  Qtitr6ni,  who  was  only  to  accompany  me  as  fiur  as  Zinder ; 
the  other  an  Arab  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  called  Sliman 
el  Ferjani,  a  fine,  strong  man,  who  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
band  of  the  Welad  Sliman  in  Kanem,  and  who  might  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me  from  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
and  his  bodily  strength ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  desert 
ed  me  in  a  rather  shameful  manner  a  little  beyond  Katsena. 

Besides  these  freemen,  I  had  in  my  service  two  liberated  slaves, 
Dyrregu,  a  Hausa  boy,  and  A'bbega,  a  Marghf  lad,  who  had  been 


Al^bega. 


Dyrregu. 


set  free  by  the  late  Mr.  Overweg,  the  same  young  lads  whom,  on 
my  return  to  Europe,  I  brought  to  this  country,  where  they  prom- 
ised to  lay  in  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  eictremely  useful  to  me,  although  A^bbega  not  unfrequently 
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found  some  other  object  more  interesting  than  my  camels,  which 
were  introsted  to  his  care,  and  which,  in  consequence,  he  lost  re- 
peatedly. 

In  addition  to -these  servants,  I  had  attached  to  my  person 
another  man  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who  was  to  serve  as  a  me- 
diator between  me  and  the  natives;  this  was  the  M^jebrf  ^All  el 
A'geren,  a  native  of  Jalo,  the  small  commercial  place  near  Aiijila, 
which  has  recently  been  visited  and  described  by  the  Ahh6  Bfam- 
ilton-  He  had  traveled  for  many  years  in  Negroland,  and  had  trav- 
ersed in  varions  directions  the  region  inclosed  between  S6kot6, 
Eand,  Bauchi,  Zariya,  and  G6nja.  But  for  the  present,  on  my 
outset  from  B<5mu,  I  had  not  made  any  fixed  arrangements  witii 
this  man ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying  me  beyond  S6- 
koto,  he  was  to  have  two  horses  and  a  monthly  salary  of  nine  dol- 
lars, besides  being  permitted  to  trade  on  his  own  account  Such 
an  arrangement,  alUiough  rather  expensive  to  me,  considering  the 
means  at  my  disposal,  was  of  very  great  importance  if  the  man 
did  his  duty,  he  being  able,  in  his  almost  independent  situation, 
to  render  me  extraordinary  assistance  in  overcoming  many  diffi- 
culties ;  but>  as  an  Arab,  I  only  put  full  confidence  in  him  as  long 
as  oircumstanoes  were  propitious,  while  his  wavering  character  as 
soon  as  dangers  began  to  surround  me  did  not  put  me  in  any 
way  out  of  countenance. 

These  people,  besides  an  Arab,  a  so-called  sherlf,  from  Fas, 
who  was  going  as  fer  as  Zmder,  and  who  had  likewise  attached 
himself  to  my  small  party,  composed  the  band  with  which  I  cheer- 
fully se1>  out  on  my  journey  toward  the  west  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, being  accompanied  out  of  the  town  by  the  Haj  Edris, 
whom  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  In  order  to  get 
every  thing  in  readiness,  and  to  be  sure  of  having  neglected  no 
precaution  to  secure  full  success  to  my  enterprise,  I  followed  my 
old  principle,  and  pitched  my  tent  for  the  first  day  only,  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  from  the  gate,  near  the  second  hamlet  of  Kalilu- 
wa,  in  the  scanty  shade  of  a  baure,  when  I  felt  unbounded  delight 
in  finding  myself  once  more  in  the  open  country,  after  a  residence  of 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  town,  where  I  had  but  little  bodily  exer- 
cise. Indulging  in  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  upon  which  I  was  then  embarking,  I  stretched  my- 
self out  at  full  length  on  my  noble  lion-skin,  which  formed  my 
general  couch  during  the  day,  and  which  was  delightfully  cool. 

Friday^  November  2Qih.  This  w-as  one  of  the  coldest,  or  perhaps 
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the  very  coldest  night  which  I  experienced  in  the  whole  of  my 
journeys  since  entering  the  fertile  plains  of  Negroland,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  morning,  a  little  before  sunrise,  showing  only  9' 
Fahr.  above  the  fireczing  point.  The  interior  of  Africa,  so  far  re- 
moved (rom  the  influence  of  the  sea  (which  is  warmer  in  winter 
than  the  terra  fimxa\  forms,  with  regard  to  the  cold  season,  an  in- 
sulated cool  space  in  the  tropical  regions  in  opposition  to  the  warm 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  We  were  all  greatly  affected  by  the  cold ; 
but  it  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  invigorating  our  frames  after 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  cUmate  of  Kiikawa.  We  did  not 
set  out,  however,  before  the  sun  had  begun  to  impart  to  the  at- 
mos|)here  a  more  genial  character,  wlien  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  westward.  The  country  wliicli  I  traversed,  passing  by 
the  frqquented  well  of  Besher,  although  already  known  to  me  from 
previous  travels,  now  presented  a  very  different  asjicct  from  what 
it  had  done  on  my  first  journey  from  Kano  to  Kiikawa,  those 
bleak  and  dreary  hollows  of  black  argillaceous  soil  being  now 
changed  into  the  richest  com-fielcLs,  and  waving  with  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  masakuwa,  wlule  the  fields  of  small  millet  {Penniseium) 
stood  in  stubble. 

We  encamixKl  near  the  well  Siiwa-biiwa,  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
others,  Kabubiya,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  rising  ground  towartl 
the  north,  from  whence  the  busy  scene  round  the  well,  of  cattle, 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep  being  watered  in  regular  succession,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  and  animated  si)ectacle,  more  esj)ecially 
coming  after  and  contrasted  with  the  dull  life  of  the  capital.  The 
well  measured  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  on  the  alert  for  gain  that  they  thought  it  right  to  sell  us  the 
precious  element  for  watering  our  camels.  My  whole  party  were 
in  the  best  spirits,  cheerful  and  full  of  expectation  of  the  novelties, 
botli  in  human  life  and  nature,  that  were  to  be  disclosed  in  the 
unknown  regions  in  the  far  west  In  order  to  protect  ourselves 
fix)m  the  cold,  which  had  so  much  affected  us  the  preceding  night, 
we  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  which,  with  great 
exertion,  we  dragged  from  some  distance  close  to  our  tent,  and 
thus  enjoyed  a  very  moderate  degree  of  temperature  in  our  open 
encampment. 

Saturday,  November  27th.  I  now  entered  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villagci,  its  well-cultivated  fields,  and  its  extensive  forests  of 
middle-sized  mimosas,  which  afford  food  to  the  numerous  herdi^ 
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rf  camels  constituting  the  wealth  of  tliis  African  tribe,  who  in  for- 
mer times,  before  the  B6mu  dynasty  was  driven  away  from  its 
ancient  capital  Njimiye  by  the  rival  family  of  the  BuMla,*  led  a 
nomadic  life  on  the  pasture-grounds  of  Kanem.  .  Having  thus 
traversed  the  district  called  Wodoma,  we  encamped  about  noon, 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  well  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  belong- 
ing to  a  district  called  Gragada.  The  well  was  twenty-five  fethqms 
deep,  and  was  frequented  during  the  night  by  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  from  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 

While  making  the  round  in  the  night  in  order  to  see  whether 
my  people  were  on  the  look-out,  as  a  great  part  of  the  security  of 
a  traveler  in  these  regions  depends  on  the  vigilance  exercised  by 
night,  I  succeeded  in  carrying  away  secretly  tlie  arms  from  all  my 
people,  even  fix)m  the  warlike  Feijani  Arab,  which  caused  great 
amusement  and  hubbub  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
aaabled  me  to  teach  them  a  useftd  lesson  of  being  more  careful 
for  the  future. 

November  28th.  Having  taken  an  early  breakfast — an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  this  cold  weather,  when  the  appetite  even  of  the 
Eiffopean  traveler  in  these  regions  is  greatly  sharpened,  we  found 
very  acceptable — we  pursued  our  journey,  passing  through  the 
district  of  Garanda,  with  deep  sandy  soil,  and  rich  in  com,  cat- 
tle, and  camels.     A  great  proportion  of  the  population  consisted 
of  Shiiwa,  or  native  Arabs,  who  had  immigrated  from  the  east. 
As  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  the  trees  gradually  assumed  a 
richer  character,  plainly  indicating  that  we  were  approaching  a 
more  &vored  district.     There  was  the  ngilisi,  or  hamcjd,  a  tree 
very  common  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Negroland,  with 
its  small  leaves  bursting  forth  from  its  branches;   the  karage, 
or  gawo,  now  appearing  as  a  small  tree  of  scanty  growth,  far* 
ther  on  spreading  out  with  a  large  and  luxuriant  crown  not  ced- 
iiig  to  the  'ard^  or  tamarind-tree ;   and  the  k6ma,  which,  ex- 
tending  over  the  whole  of  these  immense  regions,  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  almost  every  where  the  same  name.f     The  underwood 
was  formed  by  the  kalgo  and  gonda  bush,  which  latter,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  bear  here  that  delicious  fruit  which  has  so  fre- 
quently served  to  refresh  my  failing  energies  during  my  marches 
through  other  districts ;  and,  cold  as  had  been  the  night,  the  sun 
even  now  was  very  powerful  during  the  midday  hours,  there  be- 
ing a  difference  of  40°. 

♦  See  voL  ii,  p.  31.  t  See  vol.  il.,  p.  489,  note. 
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TVe  encamped  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  by 
mistake  exchanged  our  westerly  direction  for  a  southwesterly  one, 
near  the  well  called  Kagza,*  and  were  very  hospitably  and  kindly 
treated  by  a  patriotic  old  man,  a  citizen  of  the  old  capital  or  bimi 
of  GhasrH(5ggomo,  who,  when  that  splendid  town  was  taken  by  the 
Fiilbc  or  Fellata  in  the  year  1809,  had  fled  to  Waday,  and  had  lived 
there  several  years  among  the  Welad  Eashid,  waiting  for  better 
times.  This  good  man  described  to  me,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sor- 
row, the  taking  of  that  large  and  wealthy  town,  under  the  command 
of  the  Fiilbe  chiefs  Mala-Rida,  Mukhtar,  and  TTannfma,  when  the 
king,  with  his  whole  host  of  courtiers  and  his  numerous  army,  fled 
through  the  eastern  gate  while  the  enemy  was  entering  the  west- 
ern one,  and  the  populous  place  was  delivered  up  to  all  the  hor- 
rors accompanying  the  sacking  of  a  town.  What  with  the  pleas- 
ant character  of  the  country  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  our 
host,  I  should  have  enjoyed  my  open  encampment  extremely  if  I 
had  not  been  suffering  all  this  time  very  severely  from  sore  legs, 
ever  since  my  return  from  Bagfrmi,  when  I  had  to  cross  so  many 
rivers,  and  was  so  frequently  wet  through.f 

Monday^  November  29^i.  Pursuing  still  a  southwesteriy  direc- 
tion, our  march  led  us  through  a  district  called  R<Sdan{,  in  regard 
lo  which  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  tlie  ground  (the  g^ro,  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  lying  in  large  heaps  or  "bagga"  on  the 
fields)  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  straggling  hamlets  left 
the  impression  of  ease  and  comfort;.  But  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  right  track  among  the  number  of  small  footjmths  di- 
verging in  every  direction ;  and  in  avoiding  the  northern  route, 
which  we  knew  would  lead  us  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cross  it,  we  had,  by  mistake,  chosen  a  too 
southeriy  path,  which,  if  pursued,  would  have  led  us  to  Giijeba. 
Wliile  traversing  this  fertile  district,  we  were  astonished  at  the  re- 
peated descents  wliich  we  had  to  make,  and  which  convinced  us 
that  these  sandy  swells  constitute  a  i)erfect  separation  between  the 
komailugu  and  the  Tsid  on  this  side.  The  district  of  R4?danf  was 
followe<l  by  another  called  Kangrilla,  and,  aft^er  a  short  tract  of  for- 
est, a  third  one,  of  the  name  of  Meggi,  consisting  mostly  of  argil- 
laceous soil,  and  not  neariy  so  interesting  as  RedanL    We  en- 

•  The  depth  of  the  well  mcaftanHl  twcntj'-two  fathoms. 

t  ThU  \»  a  comjilaint  to  which  almutft  crery  European  in  these  climes  is  exposed, 
and  fmm  which  Clapperton  suffered  very  severely.  I  found  the  best  remedy  to  be 
Qiai-kadefta  butter,  which  is  very  cooling ;  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bomn  it  is 
rarelv  to  be  met  with. 
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camped  at  length  near  a  group  of  three  wells,  where,  once  a  week, 
a  small  market  is  held.  In  the  adjacent  hollow  a  pond  is  fonned  in 
the  rainy  season.    The  wells  were  twenty  fathoms  in  depth. 

Tuesday,  November  30th.  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
to-day,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  seemed  to  be  rich  in  pasture- 
grounds  and  cattle.  It  was  at  the  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Tebd  of  the  tribe  of  the  Daza,  or  rather  Biilguda,  who  in  former 
times,  having  been  driven  from  A'gadem,  Bdlkashl  Parri,  and 
Saw  by  the  Tawarek,  had  found  refuge  in  this  district,  where  they 
preserve  their  nomadic  habits  to  some  extent,  and  by  no  means 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  country.  Having  been  warned 
that  along  the  road  no  water  was  to  be  had,  we  encamped  a  little 
outside  the  track,  near  the  farming  village  of  G6gor6,  where  the 
women  were  busy  threshing  or  pounding  their  com,  which  was 
lying  in  large  heaps,  while  the  men  were  idling  about  They 
were  cheerfiil  Kamiri  people,  who  reside  here  only  during  the 
time  of  the  harvest,  and  when  that  is  over  return  to  their  village, 
Dunmarruwi.  The  ground  hereabout  was  ftdl  of  ants,  and  we 
had  to  take  all  possible  care  iA  order  to  protect  our  luggage 
against  the  attacks  of  this  voracious  insect. 

Wednesday,  December  \st  We  now  approached  the  komadugu 
of  B6mu,  presenting,  with  its  network  of  channels  and  thick  for- 
ests, a  difficult  passage  after  the  rainy  season.  Fine  groups  of 
trees  began  to  appear,  and  droves  of  Guinea-fowl  enlivened  the 
landscape.  In  order  to  give  the  camels  a  good  feed  on  the  rich 
vegetation  produced  in  this  favorable  locality,  we  made  even  a 
shorter  march  than  usual,  encamping  near  a  dead  branch  of  the 
river,  which  is  called  Kuliigu  Giissum,  S.E.  from  the  celebrated 
lake  of  Miiggobl,  which  in  former  times,  during  the  glorious  pe- 
riod of  the  Bornu  empire,  constituted  one  of  the  chief  celebrities 
and  attractions  of  the  country,  but  which  at  present,  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  surrounding  swamps,  serves  only  to  interrupt  the 
communication  between  the  western  and  eastern  provinces.  Al- 
lured by  the  pleasing  character  of  the  place,  I  stretched  myself 
out  in  tiie  shade  of  a  group  of  majestic  tamarind-trees,  while  the 
man  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  as  a  guide  from  the  village  where 
we  had  passed  the  night,  gave  me  some  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  Koyam,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  region  east  of  the  komadugu,  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  native  tribe  of  the  S6.  He  told  me  that  the  Klye,  or,  as  the 
name  is  generally  pronounced  in  B6mu,  the  Kay  (the  tribe  which 
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I  have  mentioned  in  my  historical  account  of  B6mu),*  originally 
formed  the  principal  stock  of  the  Koydm,  together  with  whom  the 
Maguni  and  the  Farferc  constitute  the  principal  divisions,  the  chief 
of  the  latter  clan  bearing  the  title  of  Fugo.  The  Temagheri,  of 
whom  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  the  Ngalaga,  firao- 
tions  of  both  of  whom  are  settled  here,  he  described  as  KanembtL 
But,  besides  these  tribes,  a  great  proportion  of  Tebu  have  mixed 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  probably  since  the 
time  of  the  king  Edris  Alaw6ma,  who  forced  the  Tebu  settled  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Kanem  to  emigrate  into  B6mu.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  wide-spread  nation,  my  informant  described 
the  Tiira  (whose  chief  is  called  Dirkema,  being  a  native  of  Dirki), 
the  D<5biri  or  Dibbiri  (also  spoken  of  by  me  on  a  former  occasion), 
the  U'nguma,  and  the  Kaguwa.  The  Jetko  or  Jotko,  who  live 
along  the  komadugu,  west  from  the  town  of  Y6,  he  described  to 
me  as  identical  with  the  Keleti,  the  very  tribe  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  the  historian  of'  Edris  Alaw6ma.  Thus  we  find  in 
this  district  a  very  interesting  group  of  fractions  of  former  tribes 
who  have  here  taken  refuge  from  the  destructive  power  of  a  larger 
empire. 

I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  along  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  indented  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  was  bor- 
dered all  around  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  trees  belonging 
principally  to  the  species  ca,lled  karjigc  and  bagganiwa.  Farther 
on  dum  palms  became  numcroiLS ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting 
to  me,  as  I  had  visited  this  district,  only  a  few  miles  farther  north, 
during  the  dry  season.  Guinea-fowl  were  so  numerous  that  one 
could  hardly  move  a  step  without  disturbing  a  group  of  these  lazy 
birds,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  travel- 
er in  these  regions.  A  sportsman  would  find  in  these  swampy 
forests  not  less  interesting  objects  for  his  pursuits  than  the  bota- 
nist; for  elephants,  several  species  of  antelopes,  even  including 
the  oryx  or  tetel,  nay,  as  it  would  seem,  even  the  large  addax^  the 
wild  hog,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  water-fowl.  Guinea-fowl, 
and  partridges,  would  prove  worthy  of  his  attention,  wliile  occa- 
sional encounters  with  monkeys  would  cause  him  some  diversion 
and  amusement 

At  present  the  water  was  decreasing  rapidly  ;f  bxit  this  part 

•  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

t  Compare  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  ])criod8  of  the  rising  and  decreas- 
ing of  this  river  in  voL  iL,  p.  676. 
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had  been  entirely  dry  at  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Overweg  had  visited  it,  and  the  conclusion  then  drawn  by 
hm^  that  the  river  inundates  ita  banks  in  November,  was  entirely 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cul- 
tivation along  this  luxuriant  border,  and  even  a  little  cotton  was 
grown ;  but  a  very  large  amount  of  the  latter  article  migltt  be  ob- 
tained here  with  a  greater  degree  of  industry.  Besides  a  village 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  inhabited  by  Koyam,  and  which 
bears,  the  same  name  as  this  branch  of  the  river,  there  is  a  hamlet, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  cottages,  inhabited  by  Pulbe,  or  Fellata, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega,  the  same  tribe  whom  we  have  met  in 
A'damawa.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle,  and  appeared  to  lead  a  contented  and  retired  life  in  this  fer- 
tile but  at  present  almost  desolate  region.  But,  unfortunately, 
they,  have  been  induced,  by  their  dose  contact  with  the  Kanuri, 
to  give. up  the  nice  manner  of  preparing  their  milk,  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  Piilbe  in  other  provinces ;  and  even  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  the  women  offered  us  their  ware  could  not  induce 
me  to  purchase  of  them  their  unclean  species  of  sour  milk,  which 
is  prepared  by  means  of  the  urine  of  cattle. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  was  the  scenery  of  this  locality,  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  harboring  immense  swarms  of  musquitoes,  and 
our  night's  rest,  jn  consequence,  was  greatly  disturbed. 

TJiursday^  December  2d  Winding  round  the  swamp  (for  the 
nature  of  a  swamp  or  kuliigu  was  more  apparent  at  present  than 
that  of  a  branch  of  the  river),  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
three  miles,  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  B6rnu  empire, 
Ghasr-eggomo,  which,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  was 
built  by  the  King  'All  Ghajid^ni,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  dynasty  had  been  driven  from  its  ancient  seats 
in  Kanem,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  between  unsettled  ele- 
ments, began  to  concentrate  itself  under  the  powerful  rule  of  this 
mighty  king.  The  site  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  it  has  been  called  by  them  by  the  half- Arabic 
name  of  Bimi-Kadim,  the  "  old  capital,"  even  the  Bomu  people 
in  general  designating  the  place  only  by  the  name  bimi  or  burni. 
The  town  had  nearly  a  regular  oval  shape,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  great  exaggerations  of  former  Arab  informants,  who  have  as- 
sert^ that  this  town  surpassed  Cairo  (or  Masr  el  Kahira)  in  size, 
and  was  a  day's  march  across,  was  little  more  than  six  English 

•  Vol.  il,  p.  689. 
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miles  in  ciicumference,  being  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall  with 
six  or  seven*  gates,  which,  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  forms  a 
small  ridge,  and  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that,  when  the  town  was 
conquered  by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata,  the  attack  was  made  from  two 
different  sides,  viz.,  the  southwest  and  northwest,  where  the  lower 


part  of  the  wall  had  been  dug  away.  The  interior  of  the  town 
exhibits  very  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  principal  buildings 
consist  of  baked  bricks ;  and  iq  the  present  capital  not  the  small- 
est approach  is  made  to  this  more  solid  mode  of  architecture-f 
The  dimensions  of  the  palace  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  al- 
though nothing  but  the  ground-plan  of  largo  empty  areas  can  be 
made  out  at  present,  while  the  very  small  dimensions  of  the 
mosque,  which  had  five  aisles,  seem  to  affonl  sufficient  proof  that 
none  but  the  people  intimately  connected  with  the  court  used  to 
attend  the  service,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  and  it 


•  The  intclligfnt  Aral)  Bon  'AU,  in  the  interesting  account  which  ho  pave  to 
Lncaii  (ProceedinpB  of  the  African  ^\i*ociation,  vol.  i.,  p.  148),  distinctly  states  the 
iramber  of  the  pates  as  scren ;  bat  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  acconnts  of  the 
taking  of  the  place  by  the  Fiflbe,  mention  is  only  made  of  two  gtdCBj  and  it  is  still 
evident,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  western  and  the  eastern  gates  were  the  only 
Urpe  ones. 

t  It  moxt  bo  this  cirmmstanco  (which  to  the  natives  themselves,  in  the  degener- 
ate ape  of  the  later  king;*,  appeared  as  a  miracle)  which  caosed  the  report  that  in 
Ohambanf  and  Ghas r-^gumo  there  were  bnildinps  of  the  time  of  the  Chri<tiaa^. 
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serves,  moreover,  dearly  to  establish  the  fiict  that  even  in  former 
times,  when  the  empire  was  most  flourishing,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  m^dres^,  or  college,  attached  to  the  mosque.  The  fact  is, 
that  although  B6mu  at  all  times  has  had  some  learned  men,  study 
has  always  been  a  private  afiEair  among  a  few  individuals,  encour- 
aged by  some  distinguished  men  who  had  visited  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia. Taking  into  consideration  the  great  extent  of  the  empire 
during  the  period  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  fertiUty  and  wealth  of 
some  of  its  provinces,  which  caused  gold  dust  at  that  time  to  be 
brought  to  market  here  in  considerable  quantity,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  ihat  this  capital  contained  a  great  deal  of  barbaric  mag- 
nifloenoei  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  much  more  so 
than  is  at  present  found  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  spec- 
ulation not  devoid  of  interest  to  imagine,  in  this  town  of  Negro- 
land,  a  splendid  court,  with  a  considerable  number  of  learned  and 
intelligent  men  gathering  round  their  sovereign,  and  a  priest 
writing  down  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  master,  and  thus 
secoiing  them  fiiom  oblivion.  Pity  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
his  work  might  &11  into  the  hands  of  people  from  quite  another 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  so  different  a  stage  of  civilization,  lan- 
guage, and  learning!  else  he  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to 
have  given  to  posterity  a  more  distinct  dew  to  the  chronology  of 
the  history  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  town,  although  thickly 
overgrown  with  rank  grass,  is  quite  bare  of  trees,  while  the  wall 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  forest ;  and  when  I  entered  the 
ruins,  I  found  them  to  be  the  haunt  of  a  couple  of  tall  ostriches, 
the  only  present  possessors  of  this  once  animated  ground ;  but  on 
the  southwest  comer,  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  there  was  a 
small  hamlet. 

The  way  in  which  the  komadugu,  assisted  probably  by  artifi- 
cial means,  spreads  over  this  whole  region,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  passage  of  the  country  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  cov- 
ered as  it  is  with  the  thickest  forest,  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
we  had  to  make  a  very  large  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
of  Z<:5ngiri,  where  the  river  could  be  most  easily  crossed.  I  my- 
self went,  on  this  occasion,  as  far  southwest  as  Zaraima,  a  village 
Ijring  on  a  steep  bank  near  a  very  strong  bend  or  elbow  of  the 
river,  which,  a  little  above,  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  two  princi- 
pal branches,  the  one  coming  from  the  country  of  Bedde,  and  the 
other  more  from  the  south ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  cir- 
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cuit  we  made,  we  had  to  ford  several  very  extensive  backwaters, 
stretching  out,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valley,  amid  a  thick  belt 
of  the  rankest  vegetation,  before  we  reached  the  real  channel^ 
which  wound  along  in  a  meandering  course  inclosed  between 
sandy  banks  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  its 
rich  vegetation,  presenting  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  for- 
est in  this  part  is  full  of  l^tel,  or  Anidope  ori/x,  and  of  the  large 
antelope  called  "  kargum."  The  few  inhabitants  of  the  district^ 
although  they  do  not  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  corn,  can  not  suffer 
much  from  fkmine,  so  rich  is  the  supply  of  the  forest  as  well  as  of 
the  water.  Our  evening's  repast,  after  we  had  encamped  near 
Zengiri,  was  seasoned  by  some  excellent  fish  from  the  river. 
However,  I  must  observe  here  that  the  Kaniiri  in  general  are  not 
3uch  good  hunters  as  the  Hdusa  people,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  live  by  hunting,  forming  numerous  parties  or  hunting 
clubs,  who  on  certain  days  go  out  into  the  forest. 

Friday^  December  Sd.  Having  made  a  good  march  the  previous 
day,  we  were  obliged,  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  river 
with  our  numerous  beasts  and  heavy  luggage,  to  allow  them  a 
day's  repose ;  and  I  spent  it  most  agreeably  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  only  a  few  yards  from  our  encampment  Hav- 
ing seen  this  valley  in  the  dry  season,  and  read  so  many  theories 
with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Niger  on  one  side  and  the 
Tsad  on  the  other,  it  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  me  to  see  it  at 
the  present  time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  full  of  water,  and  at  its 
very  highest  point;  and  I  could  only  wish  that  Captain  William 
Allen  had  been  able  to  survey  this  noble  stream  in  its  present 
state,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  his 
theory  of  this  river  running  from  the  Tsad  into  the  so-called 
Chadda,  or  rather  Benuwu.  Though  the  current  was  not  very 
strong,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour,  it  swept 
along  as  a  considerable  river  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  breadth  toward  the  Tsad,  changing  its  course  from  a  direc- 
tion E.  12°  S.  to  N.  So''  E.  While  the  bank  on  this  side  formed  a 
steep  sandy  slope,  the  opposite  one  was  flat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  reeds  of  dilTerent  si)ecies,  and  luxuriant  trees.  All  was  quiet 
and  repose,  there  being  no  traffic  whatever  on  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  homely  travelers,  a  man  and  woman, 
who  in  the  simple  native  style  were  crossing  the  river,  riding  on 
a  pair  of  yoked  calabashes,  and  inmierged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
middle,  while  they  had  stowed  away  their  httle  clothing  inside 
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thosQ  very  vessels  which  supported  them  above  the  water;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  energetic  labor,  they  were  carried  down  by 
the  force  of  the  current  to  a  considerable  distance.  Besides  these 
two  human  beings,  the  river  at  present  was  only  enlivened  by  one 
solitary  spoonbill  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  b<5ja  or  ked<5bbu-bunibe), 
wIiQ|  like  a  king  of  the  water,  was  proudly  swimming  up  and 
down,  looking  around  for  prey. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  river  ourselves.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  the  inhabitants,  who  belong 
to  the  Tebti-Zdnghi,*  making  at  first  rather  exorbitant  demands,t 
till  I  satisfied  them  with  a  dollar;  and  we  ourselves,  camels,  horses, 
and  luggage,  crossed  without  an  accident,  each  camel  being  drawn 
by  a  man  mounted  on  a  pair  of  calabashes,  while  another  man 
mounted  the  animal  close  to  its  tail.  The  scenery,  although  des- 
titute of  grand  features,  was  highly  interesting,  and  has  been  rep- 
resented as  correctly  as  possible  in  the  plate  opposite.  The  riv- 
er proved  to  be  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  channel,  and  about  120 
yards  broad ;  but  there  was  a  still  smaller  creek  behind,  about  five 
feet  deep. 

At  length  we  were  again  in  motion ;  but  our  difficulties  now 
commenced,  the  path  being  extremely  winding,  deeply  hollowed 
out,  and  full  of  water,  and  leading  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  forest ;  and  I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  bottles  of  the 
most  valuable  medicine,  a  couple  of  boxes  being  thrown  from  the 
back  of  the  camel.  The  forest  extended  only  to  the  border  which 
is  reached  by  the  highest  state  of  the  inund-ation,  when  we  emerged 
upon  open  coimtry,  and,  leaving  the  town  of  Nghumtuwa  (where 
Mr.  Richardson  died)  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  we  encamp- 
ed a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Alaiine,  which 
I  had  also  passed  on  my  former  journey. 

Here  we  entered  that  part  of  the  province  of  Manga  which  is 
governed  by  Kash<511a  Belal ;  and  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  this  tract  fix)m  the  province  of  Koyam,  which  we  had  just  left 
behind,  was  remarkable,  the  country  being  undulated  in  downs 
of  red  sand,  famous*  for  the  cultivation  of  ground-nuts  and  beans, 
both  of  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  millet  and  beans  are  generally  sown  on  the  same 

*  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  the  ford  has  been  called  after  this  tribe ;  but  the 
name  Zenghiri  also  occurs  in  other  localities. 

t  These  people  wanted  in  general  nothing  but  cloves.  I,  however,  succeeded  in 
buving  a  sheep  from  them  for  eight  gabagi,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dr'a  each. 
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field,  the  latter  ripening  later,  and  constituting  the  richest  pasture 
for  cattle  and  camels.  Of  grain,  negro  millet  {Penniseium  typhai- 
deum)  is  the  species  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  country 
of  Manga,  sorghum  not  being  adapted  for  this  dry  ground. 

The  same  difference  was  to  be  observed  in  the  architecture  of 
the  native  dwellings,  the  corn-stacks,  which  impart  so  decided  a 
character  of  peace  and  repose  to  the  villages  of  Hausa,  but  which 
are  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  whole  of  Bomu  Proper,  here  again 
making  their  appearance.  The  Manga  call  them  "  s^be"  or  "  gusi." 
The  cottages  themselves,  although  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  cleanliness,  presented  rather  a  cheerful  aspect,  the  thatch 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  and  enlivened  by  the  creepers  of 
various  cucurbitacea?,  but  especially  the  fevorite  kob^wa  or  Afdo- 
pepo.  The  same  diflerence  which  was  exhibited  in  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  appeared  also  in  the 
character  of  the  latter,  the  Kaniiri  horseman  or  the  Koyam  cam- 
el-breeder being  here  supplanted  by  the  Manga  footman,  with  his 
leathern  apron,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  his  battle-axe,  while  the 
more  slender  Manga  girl,  scarcely  peeping  forth  from  under  her 
black  veil,  with  which  she  bashfully  hid  her  face,  had  succeeded 
to  the  Bomu  female,  T^'ith  her  square  figure,  her  broad  features, 
and  her  o{)en  and  ill-covered  breast  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that,  although  the  Manga  evidently  form  a  very  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  the  Bomu  nation,  their  name  as  such 
does  not  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the  empire,  and  we  therefore 
can  only  presume  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of 
tribes. 

Ilaving  passed  the  important  place  of  Kadagarruwa  and  some 
other  villages,  we  encamped  on  the  5th  near  the  extensive  village 
Mammari,  where  the  govemor  of  the  province  at  that  time  re- 
sided.* 

Monday y  December  6th.  A  small  water-course  joining  the  koma- 
dugu  Waiibe  from  the  north,  separates  the  province  of  Kashdlla 
Belal  from  another  [)art  of  Manga,  placed  under  a  special  officer, 

*  To  this  prorincc,  althonf^h  I  do  not  know  bj  what  particular  name  it  u  called 
bj  the  natircA,  bclonf;  the  followinj^  places,  besides  Mammarf  or  MommoU :  Rati- 
kenwi  (a  larxe  place),  Gabil(^>nim  (toachcd  at  by  me  on  mj  former  route)  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  8.E.,  Tafijori  R.,  Keribiidduwa,  Main^  Naj,  Mammed  Ka- 
nrfri,  M'adi  KiHloram,  KaH  ngamduwi  to  the  N.,  Kc'riwa,  Diif^f^uU,  Gddderam, 
Nfrabulija,  Kajimma,  Alailne,  Nghunituwa,  Bam.  The  place  Shd^ri,  althoofrh 
aitnatcd  within  the  bonndariea  of  this  prorincc,  forms  a  separate  domain  of  Mala 
Ibrim. 
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who  has  his  residence  in  Borzari.  Close  on  the  western  side  of 
this  water-course,  which  is  only  about  thirty  yards  across,  the 
Manga,  at  the,  time  (in  the  year  1845)  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
inroad  of  Waday,  the  whole  empire  of  B6mu  seemed  to  be  falling 
to  ruin,  fortified  a  large  place  in  order  to  vindicate,  their  national 
independence  against  the  rulers  of  tiie  kingdom ;  but,  having  been 
beaten  by  *Abd  e'  Eahman,  the  sheikh's  brother,  the  town  was 
easily  taken  by  another  k6kana  or  officer,  of  tbe  name  of  Haj  Su- 
dani It  is  c^ed  Maikonomarf-kura,  the  Large  Maikonomarl,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  firom  a  smaller  place  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  dwellings,  but  was 
nevertheless  distinguished  fix)m  its  more  thriving  neighbor  by  a 
larger  supply  of  articles  of  comfort,  such  as  a  fine  herd  of  catfle, 
well-filled  granaries,  and  plenty  of  poultry,  while  the  neighboring 
province,  which  we  had  just  left  behind,  appeared  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  recent  exactions  and  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  having  even  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  The 
country,  however,  which  we  traversed  on  our  march  to  Borzari 
was  not  remarkable  in  any  way  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  al- 
though the  former  part  of  our  march  led  through  a  well-cultivated 
and  populous  district ;  and  the  heat  reflected,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  from  the  bleak  soil,  clad  only  with  a  scanty  vegetation, 
was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  although  it  was  the  month  of  De- 
cember. Thus  I  passed  the  walled  town  of  Gr^mari*  without 
feeling  myself  induced,  by  the  herd  of  cattle  just  assembled  near 
the  wall,  to  make  a  halt,  the  ground  here  becoming  excessively 
barren  and  hot.  On  reaching  the  town  of  Borzari,  I  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  although  there  was  not  the  least  shade;  my 
heavy  luggage  and  my  numerous  party  rendering  quarters  inside 
the  town  rather  inconvenient.  The  governor,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
small  present,  treated  me  very  hospitably,  sending  me  a  heifer,  a 
large  provision  of  rice,  several  dishes  of  prepared  food,  and  two 
large  bowls  of  milk.  This  excellent  man,  whose  name  is  K^h- 
^a  Manzo,  besides  the  government  of  his  province,  had  to  regu- 

•  I  will  here  mention,  as  an  instance  how  careful  travelers,  even  those  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  country  through  which  they  travel,  must 
be  with  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  that  when  first  passing  this  town  I  asked  a 
man  its  name,  and,  not  having  distinctly  heard  what  he  said,  I  asked  another  per- 
son who  stood  by,  and  he  said  "mannaw^ji."  Supposing  at  the  time  that  this  was 
the  name  of  the  place,  I  wrote  it  down,  but  soon  convinced  myself  that  it  meant 
nothing  but  **he  does  not  want  to  speak,"  or  "refuses  to  answer,'*  and  I  then 
learned  on  farther  inquiry  that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Grdmarf . 
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late  the  whole  intercourse  along  this  road,  being  instructed  at  the 
time  especially  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  horses  from  the  B6r- 
nu  territory  into  the  Hausa  states. 

The  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  low  crenulated  wall  and 
a  ditch  in  good  repair,  is  of  considerable  size  and  well  built,  and 
may  contain  fix)m  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  no  great 
industry  to  be  seen,  nor  is  there  a  good  market.  The  wells  meas- 
ure ten  fathoms  in  depth. 

Our  direct  road  from  this  point  would  have  led  straight  to  Zur- 
rfkulo ;  but  an  officer  of  the  name  of  A^dama,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Zinder,  having  joined  me,  I  was  induced  to  take  a 
more  southerly  road,  by  way  of  Donari,  which  constituted  his  es- 
tate ;  and  I  was  very  glad  afterward  that  I  did  so,  as  this  road 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  territory 
of  Bedde,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  touched  at. 

Tuesday^  December  7th.  The  first  part  of  our  march  led  through 
a  more  dreary  tract  of  country,  which  was  neither  very  picturesque, 
nor  exhibited  any  great  signs  of  industry  among  the  natives ;  but 
after  a  stretch  of  a  little  more  than  eleven  miles,  large,  wide-spread- 
ing tamarind-trees  announced  a  more  fertile  district,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther  on  we  reached  the  border  of  one  of  the 
great  swampy  creeks  connected  with  the  southwestern  branch  of 
the  komadugu,  and  intersecting  the  territory  of  Bedde,  which  we 
had  now  entered.  We  kept  close  along  its  border,  which  was 
adorned  by  fine,  luxuriant  trees,  till  we  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Daddeger,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bedde,  and  at  that 
time  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Mala  Ibram.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  small  mound  close  to  the  swamp  or  jungle,  for  the 
water  is  so  thickly  covered  with  forest  that  no  portion  of  the 
aqueous  element  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  rather  what  the  Kaniiri 
iiaU  an  ngaljam  (that  is  to  say,  a  swampy  shallow  creek  or  back- 
water, having  little  or  no  inclination)  than  a  kulugu ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  connection  with  the  great  komadugu  of 
Bomu.  The  natives  call  it  at  this  spot  Gojagwa,*  and,  farther  on, 
Maje.  Tliey  are  pagans,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  leather 
apn)n  or  funo  round  their  loins,t  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ka- 

•  I  almost  SQitpect  that  this  is  the  water  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  in 
^VAhantl,  heard  a  report  fmm  the  natives  under  the  name  **  koumoadji  Gaignina.** 
(Bowdich's  Mbi«ion  to  Ai»hantee,  p.  213.) 

f  What  Koelle  relates  (Kaniiri  Proverbs  p.  82,  text;  p.  211,  transl.)  on  the  au- 
thority  of  his  informant,  that  the  Bedde,  or  Bode,  as  he  writes,  wear  wide  shirts, 
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niiri,  who  are  living  among  them,  and  who  cultivate  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cotton,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  swamp  are  very  well 
suited,  and  would  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  for  this  purpose 
if  the  country  were  inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

The  Bedde,  according  to  their  language,  are  closely  related  to 
the  Manga,  but,  as  fer  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  are 
much  inferior  to  them  in  bodily  development,  being  not  at  all  dis- 
tinguished for  their  statiire ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  places  in  the  border  district,  who  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  their  masters,  the  Borau  people,  are  more  de- 
generate than  those  in  the  interior,  who,  protected  by  the  several 
branches  of  the  komadugu  and  the  swamps  and  forests  connected 
with  them,  keep  up  a  spirit  of  national  independence,  possessing 
even  a  considerable  number  of  a  small  breed  of  horses,  which  they 
ride  without  saddle  or  harness,  and  in  the  same  barbaric  manner 
as  the  Miisgu. 

Wednesday^  December  8ih.  The  district  which  we  traversed  in 
the  morning  was  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  kiika  or 
monkey-bread-trees,  the  first  one  we  saw  being  destitute  of  leaves, 
though  full  of  fruit ;  but  gradually,  as  we  approached  a  more  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water,  they  became  adorned  with  a  profiision  of 
rich  foliage,  and  we  here  met  several  small  parties  laden  with  bas- 
kets, of  an  elongated  shape,  full  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  tree, 
which,  as  "  kalu  kiika,"  constitute  the  most  common  vegetable  of 
the  natives.  Besides  the  kiika,  large  karage  and  koma  or  jujube- 
trees  {Ziztjphus\  and  now  and  then  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  though 
aot  of  such  great  size  as  I  was  wont  to  see,  adorned  the  landscape. 

We  had  just  crossed  a  swamp,  at  present  dry,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  fine  fig-trees  and  gerredh  of  such  luxuriant  growth 
that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  by 
talha-trees,  when,  about  noon,  we  emerged  into  open  cultivated 
ground,  and  were  here  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  pretty  sheet  of 
open  water,  breaking  forth  from  the  forest  on  our  left,  and  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  which  receded  in  the  distance.  The  Bedde 
call  it  Thaba-kenama.  The  water  is  full  of  fish,  which  is  dried  by 
the  inhabitants,  and,  either  in  its  natural  form,  or  pounded  and 
formed  into  balls,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export.  We 
met  a  good  many  people  laden  with  it. 

It  was  here  that,  while  admiring  this  river-like  sheet  of  water, 

**k^pu,"  besides  the  funo,  of  course  (as  is  the  case  also  with  the  Marghi)  can  only 
hare  reference  to  those  among  them  who  have  adopted  IsUm. 
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I  recognized,  among  a  troop  of  native  travelers,  my  friend  the 
sherif  Mohammed  Ben  A'hraed,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  and  usefully  spent  during  my  stay 
in  Yola,  and  for  the  route  from  Mozambique  to  the  Lake  Nyanja, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Nyassi.  I  for  a  moment  hoped  that 
it  might  be  my  fate,  in  the  company  of  this  man,  to  penetrate 
through  the  large  belt  of  the  unknown  equatorial  region  of  this 
continent  toward  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  as  he  was  now  on  his 
way  from  Zinder  to  Kiikawa,  we  had  only  a  few  moments  allow- 
ed for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  compliments,  when  we 
separated  in  opposite  directions,  never  to  meet  again — ^mjfate  car- 
rying me  westward,  while  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  the  effects 
of  the  climate  of  Negroland. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  turning  a  little  more  southward  from 
our  westerly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of  Geshiya,  once  a 
strong  place  and  surn)undcd  by  a  clay  wall,  but  at  present  in  a 
state  of  great  decay,  although  it  is  still  tolerably  peopled,  the 
groups  of  conical  huts  being  separated  by  fences  of  matting  into 
several  quarters.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  north  side,  near  a 
fine  tamarind-tree,  where  millet  was  grown  to  a  great  extent 
The  south  and  west  sides  were  surrounded  by  an  extensive  swamp 
or  swampy  water-course  fed  by  the  komadugu,  and,  with  its  dense 
forest,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack from  their  enemies.  All  the  towns  of  the  Bedde  are  situated 
in  similar  positions,  and  hence  the  precarious  allegiance  of  the 
people  (who  indulge  in  rapacious  habits)  to  the  ruler  of  B<5mu. 
The  inhabitants  of  Geshiya,*  indeed,  have  very  thievish  propensi- 
ties ;  and  as  we  had  neglected  to  fire  a  few  shots  in  the  evening, 
a  couple  of  daring  men  succeeded,  during  the  night,  in  carrying 
away  the  woolen  blanket  in  which  my  companion  the  Mdjebri 
merchant  'All  el  A'geren  was  sleeping  at  the  side  of  his  horse. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  hardihood  and  experience,  he  was 
dragged  or  carried  along  to  a  considerable  distance,  until  he  was 
forced  to  let  go  his  blanket;  and,  threatening  him  with  their 
spear  in  case  he  should  cry  out^  they  managed  this  affair  so  clev- 
erly and  with  such  dispatch,  that  they  were  off  in  the  dark  before 

*  The  hniama,  or  major,  of  thin  town,  who  han  snbjcctcd  himself  to  the  authoritj 
of  Bumn,  bears  the  title  **  Mai  'Omir  Beddenia.*'  Fitfti,  the  residence  of  the  chief 
Babyuhe  or  Babiidji,  and  the  chief  town  of  Bedde,  lies  a  short  daj^s  march  from 
here  S.S.W.  I  hare  more  materials  of  itineraries  trarersing  this  region,  hot  the? 
are  too  indistinct  with  regard  to  direction  to  be  used  for  a  topographical  sketch  o# 
the  country. 
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wewereuptopnrsnethem.  It  was  a  pity  that  these  daring  rascals 
escaped  with  their  spoil ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fieuiiher  dep- 
redaions  of  this  kind,  we  fired  several  shots,  and  with  a  large  ac- 
cordion, upon  which  I  played  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  frightened 
the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  they  thought  every  moment  we 
were  about  to  ransack  the  town. 

Thursday,  December  9(h.  Keeping  along  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  the  swamp,  through  a  fine  country  where  the  tamarind  and 
monkey-bread-tree  were  often  interlaced,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  these  species  of  trees,  we  reached, 
after  a  march  of  about  three  miles,  the  town  of  Gesma,  which  is 
girt  and  defended  by  the  swamp  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the 
wan  being  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  its  pinnacles,  if  pin- 
nacles they  may  be  called,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut.     The  inhabitants,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  leather  apron. 


<^X£^'^'- 


were  busy  carrying  clay  from  the  adjacent  swamp,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  wall,  which,  however,  on  the  west  side,  was  in  excellent 
condition. 

Close  to  this  town  I  observed  the  first  rimi,  or  silk-cotton-tree, 
which  in  Bomu  Proper  is  entirely  wanting;  and  as  we  proceeded 
through  the  fine  open  country,  numerous  species  of  trees  which 
are  peculiar  to  Hausa  became  visible,  and  seemed  to  greet  me  as 
old  acquamtances.    I  was  heartily  glad  that  I  had  left  the  monot- 
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ouous  plains  of  Bomu  once  more  behind  me,  and  had  reached  the 
more  favored  and  diversified  districts  of  this  fine  country.  Small 
channels  intersected  the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  immense 
fishing-baskets  were  lying  in  some  of  them,  apparently  in  order 
to  catch  the  fish  which,  during  the  period  of  die  inundation,  are 
carried  down  by  the  river.  But  the  great  humidity  of  this  dis- 
trict made  it  swarm  with  ants,  whose  immense  and  thickly-scat- 
tered hills,  together  with  the  diim  bush,  filled  out  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  larger  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Having  then  crossed  a  tract  of  denser  forest,  we  entered  upon 
deep  sandy  soil,  where  the  kiika  became  the  sole  tree,  excluding 
almost  every  other  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tamarinds, 
for  whose  company,  as  I  have  observed,  the  monkey-bread-tree 
seems  to  have  a  decided  predilection. 

Thus  we  reached  Donari,  formerly  a  considerable  place  of  the 
Manga,  and  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  but  at  pres- 
ent greatly  reduced,  the  inhabited  quarter  occupying  only  a  verj- 
small  proportion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed.  But  a  good  many  cat- 
tle were  to  be  seen,  and,  lying  just  in  the  shade  of  the  majestic 
monkey-bread-trees  which  mark  the  place,  afforded  a  cheerful 
sight.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Bomu  officer  A'dama,  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  Borzari,  and  who  the  previous  day  had 
gone  on  in  advance  to  pass  the  night  here.  But  having  once  made 
it  a  rule  to  encamp  in  the  open  country,  I  preferred  the  large 
though  leafless  trunk  of  a  kiika  at  a  short  distance  from  the  east- 
em  gate  to  a  cool  shed  inside  the  town ;  and  the  heat  was  by  no 
means  oppressive,  a  cool  wind  blowing  the  whole  day. 

Dtvcinber  lOt/i.  We  exchanged  the  domain  of  the  monkey-bread- 
tree  for  tliat  of  the  diim  palm,  by  giving  to  our  course  a  north- 
westerly direction  toward  Zurrfkulo,  the  queen  of  the  region  of 
diim  palms  and  the  residence  of  the  hospitable  Kashella  S  aid,* 
passing  at  some  distance  on  our  way  a  comfortable  and  populous 
little  place,  surrounded  with  a  stockade,  and  bearing  the  attractive 
name  of  Kechidiiniya,  "  the  sweetness  of  the  world,"  where  a  little 
market  was  held,  to  which  people  were  flocking  from  all  sides, 
male  and  female,  with  sour  milk,  ground-nuts,  grain,  earthen  pots, 
young  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  Zurrikulo  I  fell  into  my  former  route,  which  I  had  followed 

•  Hi*  province  comprues  the  following  TiIIa(rc9 :  Chando,  Giro,  Ghasrmail  Kel- 
lerl  GabchAri,  BiUljawa,  Nkibiida,  Lawandf,  Dalaii  Keri-zemin,  Kabi,  Grdma 
Dalarf. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  in  March,  1851,  and,  crossing  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  present  was  two  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  following  almost  the  same  road,  encamped  the 
next  day  in  Shech^ri,  the  first  village  of  the  district  of  Biindi. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  MOUNTAINOUS  TERRITORY  OF  MU^NIYO',  AND  ITS  GOVERNOR. 

December  12tk.  In  Shech^ri  I  left  my  former  route,  which  would 
have  taken  me  to  Biindi  and  Mashena,  and  followed  a  N.N.W. 
direction,  toward  the  mountainous  province  of  Miiniyo,  which  be- 
fore the  time  of  our  expedition  was  entirely  unknown.  Passing 
through  the  district  of  Chej^ssemo,  to  which  Shech^ri  belongs, 
we  entered  a  forest  where  the  kusulu  or  magaria,*  with  its  small 
berries,  was  very  common,  the  ground  being  covered  with  tall  jun- 
gle. We  then  reached  the  town  of  Ngarruwa,  surrounded  with 
a  clay  wall  in  decay,  and  here  watered  our  animals.  The  wells 
were  ten  fethoms  deep;  and  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  were  busy 
drawing  water  from  two  other  richer  wells  situated  on  the  nortii 
side  of  the  place.  The  path  was  also  frequented  by  numbers  of 
people  who  were  carrying  the  harvest  into  the  town,  in  nets  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  diim  palm,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  oxen. 
Farther  on,  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated;  and  leaving 
a  rocky  mound  called  Miva,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
northwestern  hilly  portion  of  the  Manga  country  on  our  right,  we 
reached,  after  a  good  march  of  altogether  about  twenty- two  miles, 
the  rich  well  of  Berb^ruwa,  a  small  miserable  hamlet  which  lies 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  west. 

The  well,  however,  which  was  scarcely  a  fathom  in  depth,  was 
surrounded  by 'six  fine  wide-spreading  tamarind- trees  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other,  and  afforded  quite  a  pleasant  resting- 
place.  The  well  is  important  as  a  station  for  travelers,  while  the 
hamlet  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  possess  a  single  cow  or  goat.  It 
still  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  ghaladima,  who  about  thirty 
years  ago  had  a  caravan  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  Arabs  exterm- 
inated in  this  neighborhood,  when  Mukni,  the  then  ruler  of  Fez- 
zan  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  of  the  time,  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Komadugu  Waiibe.  Sheikh  'Omar  also,  when  on  his 
♦  See  what  I  have  said  about  thia  tree  in  vol.  i.,  p.  404. 
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expedition  against  Zfnder,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  rebelliouB 
governor  of  that  town  (Ibrahim  or  Ibram),  encamped  on  this  spot 
The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  well  was  66°. 

On  inquiring  to-day  for  the  small  territory  of  Auy6k  or  Nki- 
zam,  the  situation  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  had  been  errone- 
ously given  by  former  travelers,  I  learned  that  it  is  situated  be- 
tween Khadeja  and  Gunmiel,  and  that  it  comprises  the  following 
places :  Tishina,  U'nik,  Shagato,  Shfbiyay,  Belangu,  Badda,  R6- 
meri,  Songolom,  Melebctiye,  and  U'mari. 

Monday^  December  \ith,  A  band  of  petty  native  traders,  or  dan- 
ganinfu,  who  carried  their  merchandise  on  their  heads,  here  joined 
our  party.  Their  merchandise  consulted  of  cotton,  which  thqr 
had  bought  in  Diggera,  and  were  carrying  to  Sulldri,  the  market 
of  Miini^'O,  where  cotton  is  dear.  While  proceeding  onward,  we 
met  another  party  of  native  traders  from  Chehigiwa,  laden  with 
earthenware.  In  the  forest  which  we  then  entered,  with  undula- 
ting ground,  the  kanige  was  the  predominant  tree.  Farther  on 
the  road  divided ;  and  while  I  took  the  western  one,  which  led  me 
to  Yamiya,  my  people,  mistaking  a  sign  which  some  other  per- 
soiis  had  laid  across  the  path  as  if  made  by  myself,  took  the  east- 
erly one  to  Cheliigiwa,  where  Mele,  the  lord  of  this  little  estate, 
resided,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  joined  by  my  party. 

The  well  (which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  district,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  granite  mount,  where  the  moisture  collects)  in  the 
afternoon  presented  an  interesting  scene,  a  herd  of  120  head  of 
fine  cattle  being  watered  here ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  herdsmen  were  Fellata,  or  Fiilbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hir- 
Wge.  The  well  measured  two  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  was  80''  at  1.20  P.M.,  while  that  of  the  air 
was  84°. 

Tuesday^  December  \^th.  After  a  march  of  about  six  miles 
through  a  fine  country,  occasionally  diversified  by  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, and  adomeil  here  and  there  by  fine  tamarind-trees,  we 
reached  Sull<5ri,  a  considerable  place,  consisting  of  several  detached 
hamlets,  where  the  most  important  market  in  the  territory  of  Mti- 
niyo  Ls  held  every  Friday.  The  place  contains  about  5000  inhab* 
itant<^  and  was  enlivened  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  herd  of 
cattle.  Millet  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  although  diim  bush  or 
ngillo,  with  its  obstructing  roots,  renders  a  great  portion  of  the 
soil  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  scarcely  any  cotton  at  all  is  raised, 
so  that  this  forms  an  important  article  of  importation.    Toward 
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the  south  lies  another  place,  called  Deggerari,  and  to  the  south- 
west a  third  one,  called  Dugura.  Granitic  eminences  dotted  the 
whole  country ;  but  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  al- 
low me  to  distinguish  clearly  the  more  distant  hills. 

Proceeding  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  this  hilly 
country,  and  leaving  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right  a  higher  em- 
inence, at  the  western  foot  of  which  the  village  of  New  Biine  is 
situated,  we  descended  considerably  into  a  hollow  of  clayey  soil 
of  a  most  peculiar  character.  For  all  of  a  sudden  an  isolated  date 
palm  started  up  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  the  unwonted  as- 
pect of  a  tall  slender  g6nda,  or  Erica  Papaya^  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, the  intermediate  groimd  being  occupied  by  a  rich  plantation 
of  cotton.  Suddenly  a  large  "  sirge"  or  lake  of  natron  of  snowy 
whiteness,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  height  which  towers 
over  Biine,  approached  on  our  right,  the  rich  vegetation  which 
girded  its  border,  along  which  the  path  led,  forming  a  very  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  "  sirge ;"  for  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  basin,  which  did  not  at  present  contain  a  drop  of 
water,  was  formed  of  natron,  while  people  were  busy  digging 
saltpetre,  from  pits  about  six  feet  deep  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  on  its  very  border.  A  short  distance  off,  fresh  water  is 
to  be  found  close  under  the  surface,  giving  life  to  the  vegetation, 
which  bears  a  character  so  entirely  new  in  this  district ;  and  I  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  rich  scenery  around,  which  presented  such  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plains  of  B6mu.  Wide- 
spreading  tamarind-trees  shaded  large  tracts  of  ground,  while  de- 
tached date  palms,  few  and  far  between,  raised  their  feathery  fo- 
liage like  a  fen  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground  was 
clothed,  besides,  with  "  retem,"  or  broom,  and  diim  bush,  with  the 
Tamarix  gallica,  or  "  tarfa,"  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  other  spot  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 

Ascending  fix)m  the  clayey  soil  on  a  sandy  bottom,  we  reached 
the  western  foot  of  the  eminence  of  Old  Biine,  which  is  built  in  a 
recess  of  the  rocky  ^^  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount.  But 
the  village,  which  has  already  suffered  greatly  by  the  foundation 
of  New  Biine  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  which  is  important  only 
as  the  residence  of  Yeguddi,  the  eldest  son  of  Miiniyoma,  had  been 
almost  destroyed  some  time  before  by  a  great  conflagration,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clay  dwelling  of  the  governor,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  just  rebuilding — only  the  ddndal,  or 
principal  street,  being  as  yet  fit  for  habitation,  while  the  rest  of 
the  place  wore  a  very  cheerless  aspect.  • 
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Returning,  therefore,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  from 
whence  I  had  come,  I  chose  my  camping-ground  on  an  eminence 
at  the  side  of  the  path,  shaded  by  a  majestic  tamarind-tree,  and  af- 
fording an  open  prosjx^ct  over  the  characteristic  landscape  in  the 
bottom  of  the  inx^gular  vale.  Here  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
enjoying  this  pleasant  i)anorama,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  which 
ha.s  been  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  now  been  suf- 
fering for  the  last  two  months  from  sore  legs,  which  did  not  allow 
me  to  rove  alx)ut  at  pleasure,  otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  ac- 
companied my  companion  'All  el  A'geren  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Bashii  Bu-Khaliim,  a  relative  of  that  Bii-Khalum  who  accompa- 
nied Denham  and  Clapix?rton.  At  this  time  he  was  residing  in 
New  Biine,  where  he  had  lately  lost,  by  another  conflagration,  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  pro]x»rty,  including  eight  female  slaves,  who 
were  burned  to  death  while  fettered  in  a  hut.  As  conflagrations 
are  very  common  all  over  Negroland,  especially  in  the  drjr  season, 
a  traveler  must  be  extremely  careful  in  confiding  his  property  to 
these  frail  dwellings,  and  he  would  do  well  to  avoid  them  en- 
tirely. 

W(xlncfif1ay^  Dirnnl»er  loth,  A  cold  northerly  wind,  which  blew 
in  the  morning,  madt'!  us  feel  very  chilly  in  our  ojwn  and  elevated 
encampment,  so  that  it  was  rather  late  when  we  set  out,  changing 
now  our  course  entirely  from  a  northwesterly  into  a  north-north- 
easterly direction.  The  whole  nei<rlilx)rhood  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog.  Tlie  country',  after  we  had  passed  the  mountain  B6ro, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  village  Bomiari,  l)ecame  rather  mount- 
ainous. The  path  wound  along  through  a  succession  of  irregular 
glens  and  dells,  surrounded  by  several  moR^  or  less  detached  rocky 
eminences,  all  of  which  wea»  clothed  wnth  bush.  The  l>ottom  of 
the  valleys,  which  consisted  mostly  of  sand,  seemed  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  sor<rhum.  We  passt^l  a  large  store  of  grain, 
where  the  ])eople  were  busy  pounding  or  threshing  the  harN'CSted 
c<.»m. 

In  many  places,  however,  the  ground  w^^  intersected  by  nu- 
meK>iL^  holes  of  tln>  fonek  or  Meijnhtis:  and  at  times  clay  took  the 
plae«»  of  the  Siindy  soil.  Numerous  lienLs  of  camels  enlivened  the 
hunlseajH*,  all  of  which  In'longed,  not  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  Tawan*k,  the  friends  and  companions  of  the 
j^eople  of  Mi'bvi,  who  had  lately  made  a  foray  on  a  grand  scale 
into  this  V(»ry  province. 

We  encamix?d  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles. 


--n 
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near  the  second  well  of  Siiwa-KoWlluwa,  which,  was  two  fathoms 
in  depth,  and,  unlike  the  first  well,  contained  a  good  quantity  of 
water. 

The  scenery  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it ;  but  it  ex- 
hibited a  cheerftd,  homely  character,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  hills, 
and  enlivened  by  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  which  toward 
evening  gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered ;  and  the  character 
of  peace  and  repose  which  it  exhibited  induced  me  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it 

Among  the  animals  there  were  some  excellent  she-camels,  which, 
as  evening  advanced,  were  crying  and  eagerly  looking  out  for 
thdr  yoimg  ones,  that  had  been  left  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  inhabitants,  who  treated  us  hospitably,  seemed  to  be  tolera- 
bly well  off]  and  the  feasting  in  my  little  encampment  continued 
almost  the  whole  night  long. 

Thursday^  December  16^.  With  the  greater  eagerness  we  started 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  the  capital  of  this  little 
hilly  country,  which  forms  a  very  sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  con- 
siderable length,  projecting  from  the  heart  of  Negroland  toward 
the  border  of  the  d^ert,  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements  and  a 
tolerably  well-arranged  govenmient,  in  contrast  to  the  turbulent 
districts  of  nomadic  encampments.  Our  direction  meanwhile  re- 
mained the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day,  being  mostly  a  north- 
easterly one.  The  situation  of  this  province,  as  laid  down  from 
my  route  upon  the  map,  seems  very  remarkable ;  but  we  mxist 
not  forget  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  empire  of  Bomu,  the  whole  country  between  this  advanced 
spur  and  Kanem  formed  populous  provinces  subjected  to  the  same 
government,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that,  the  Berbers  or  Tawarek  having  politically  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  Kamiri,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  these  northern 
provinces  has  been  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  while  the  energetic 
rulers  of  the  province  of  Miiniyo  have  not  only  succeeded  in  de- 
fending their  littie  territory,  but  have  even  extended  it  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  encroaching  little  by  littie  upon  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Dlggera,  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion.* 

,  The  country  in  general  preserved  the  same  character  as  on  the 
previous  day,  the  narrow  vales  and  glens  inclosed  by  the  granitic 
eminences  being  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  small  hamlets, 

♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  472. 
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in  some  of  whicli  the  huts  approached  the  architecture  usual  in 
Kanem.  Several  troops  of  natives  met  us  on  the  road,  with  pack- 
oxen,  over  the  backs  of  which  large  baskets  were  thrown  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  network ;  they  were  returning  from  the  capital,  hav- 
ing delivered  their  quota  of  the  'ashiir  or  **kungona  maibe."  The 
system  of  tax-paying  in  these  western  provinces  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  usual  in  Bornu  Proper,  as  I  shall  soon  have  another  op- 
portunity of  relating. 

After  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  an  isolated  date  palm  an- 
nounced a  different  region,  and  a  little  farther  on  we  entered  the 
valley  of  Tungur<5,  running  from  west  to  east,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  plantation  of  cotton,  besides  a  grove  of  about  two  hundred 
date  palms.  Having  traversed  this  valley  where  the  road  leads 
to  BiUa  M'allem  Gargcbe,  we  entered  a  thicket  of  mimosas,  while 
the  eminences  assumed  a  rounder  shape.  The  country  then  be- 
came gradually  more  open,  scarcely  a  single  tree  being  met  with, 
and  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  Giire,  situated  at  the  southeni 
foot  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  when  we  began 
to  descend  considerably  along  the  shelving  ground  of  the  expan- 
sive plain  laid  out  in  stubble-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
trees,  and  intersected  by  several  large  and  deep  ravines. 

Having  first  inspected  the  site  of  the  town,  I  chose  my  camp- 
ing-ground in  a  small  recess  of  the  sandy  downs  which  border  the 
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south  side  of  a  concavity  or  dell  surrounding  the  town  on  this 
side,  and  laid  out  in  smjdl  kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  governor,  I  did  not  like  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters inside  the  place. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  Yusuf  Muknl,  the  late 
Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter,  who  at  present  had  turned  merchant, 
and,  having  sold  several  articles  to  Muniy6ma,  the  governor  of 
the  country,  had  been  waiting  here  three  months  for  payment 
He  was  very  amiable  on  this  occasion,  and  apparently  was  not  in- 
disposed to  accompany  me  to  S6koto,  if  I  had  chosen  to  make 
him  an  offer;  but  I  knew  his  character  too  well,  and  feared  rather 
than  liked  him.  He  gave  me  a  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Muniydma,  who,  he  said,  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
1500  horsemen,  and  from  8000  to  10,000  archers,  while  his  reve- 
nues amounted  to  30,000,000  of  shells,  equivalent,  according  to 
the  standard  of  this  place,  to  10,00(i  Spanish  dollars,  besides  a 
large  tribute  in  com,  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  or  *ashur,  which,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  B6mu  northwest  of  the  komadugu,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  governors  of  these  territories  having  preserved  their 
independence  against  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  belongs  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  sovereign  lord,  who  resides  in  Kiikawa.  Each  ftdl- 
grown  male  inhabitant  of  the  province  has  to  pay  annually  1000 
shells  for  himself,  and,  if  he  possess  cattle,  for  every  pack-ox  1000 
shells  more,  and  for  every  slave  *2000. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  debts  of  this  governor;  but 
I  learned,  on  farther  inquiry,  that  they  only  pressed  heavily  upon 
him  this  year,  when  the  revenues  of  his  province  were  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  inroad  of  the  Tawarek,  of  which  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore. As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  life,  I  may  mention  that  he 
had  recently  bought  a  horse  of  Tarkiye  breed  for  700,000  shells, 
a  very  high  price  in  this  country,  equal  to  about  £50  sterling. 

Friday^  December  17th.  Having  got  ready  my  presents  for  the 
governor,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and,  while  waiting  in  the 
inner  court-yard,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  admire  the  solid  and 
well-ornamented  style  of  building  which  his  palace  exhibited,  and 
which  almost  cast  into  the  shade  the  frail  architectural  monuments 
of  the  capital.  I  was  then  conducted  into  a  stately  but  rather 
sombre  audience-hall,  where  the  governor  was  sitting  on  a  divan 
of  clay,  clad  in  a  blue  bemiis,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  people  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.    Having  exchanged 
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with  l^iTTi  the  usual  compliments,  I  told  him  that,  as  Mr.  Bichard- 
son  had  paid  him  a  visit  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
on  his  way  from  the  north  to  Ejikawa,  it  had  also  been  my  desire, 
before  leaving  B6mu  for  the  western  tribes,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  as  the  most  noble,  powerful,  and  intelligent  governor  of  the 
country,  it  being  our  earnest  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  Vith  aU 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  more  especially  with  those  so  remarkably 
distinguished  as  was  his  family.  He  received  my  address  with 
great  kindness,  and  appeared  much  flattered  by  it. 

The  nimiber  of  people  present  on  this  occasion  was  so  great 
that  I  did  not  enter  into  closer  conversation  with  the  governor, 
the  darkness  of  the  place  not  allowing  me  to  distinguish  his  fea* 
tures.  I  had,  however,  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  al- 
most European  cast  of  countenance  when  I  paid  him  another  visit 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  firing  my  six-barreled  revolver 
before  his  eyes.  On  this  occasion  he  did  me  the  honor  of  putting 
on  the  white  helali  bemiis  which  had  constituted  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  my  present,  and  which  he  esteemed  very  highly,  as  most 
noble  people  do  in  this  country,  while  the  common  chief  values 
more  highly  a  dress  of  showy  colors.  The  white  half-silk  bem^ 
looked  very  weU,  especially  as  he  wore  underneath  it  a  red  doth 
kaftan. 

The  real  name  of  the  governor  is  Koso,  Muniy6ma  being,  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  nothing  but  a  general  tide, 
meaning  the  governor  of  Miiniyo,  which,  in  the  old  division  of 
the  vast  empire  of  B6mu,  formed  part  of  the  Yerf.  In  the  pres- 
ent reduced  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Bomu,  he  was  the  most  pow- 
erful and  respectable  of  the  governors,  and  by  his  personal  dig- 
nity had  more  the  appearance  of  a  prince  than  almost  any  other 
chief  whom  I  saw  in  Negroland.  Besides  making  himself  respect- 
ed by  his  intelligence  and  just  conduct,  he  has  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing a  sort  of  mystery  round  his  daily  life,  which  enhanced  his  au- 
thority. The  people  assured  me  that  nobody  ever  saw  him  eat- 
ing; but,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  even  his 
fisunily  harbored  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  which  un- 
dermines the  well-being  of  so  many  princely  households  based  on 
polygamy. 

K6so  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and, 
unfortunately,  died  shortly  afterward,  in  the  year  1854.  He  had 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  several  occasions.    It  was  he 

♦  See  vol.  i.,  p.  655,  note. 
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who  had  transferred  the  seat  of  govemment  of  this  province  fix)m 
Bune  to  Qiire,  having  conquered  (or  probably  only  reconquered) 
this  territory  fix)m  the  Dfggera,  the  Tawarek  tribe  formeriy  scat- 
tered over  a  great  part  of  Hiusa.    But,  notwithstanding  his  own 
energetic  character,  he  had  manifested  his  faithfulness  to  his  sov- 
erogn  lord  in  Kukawa  at  the  time  of  the  inroad  of  the  Waday, 
when  Serld  Ibram,  the  governor  of  Zinder,  not  only  declared  him- 
self independent,  but  even  demanded  homage  fix)m  the  neighbor- 
ing vassals  of  the  B6mu  empire,  and,  when  such  was  denied  him^ 
marched  against  Muniy6ma,  but  was  beaten  near  the  town  of 
WoaheL    Such  fidthful  adherence  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
Kinemiyfn  in  Kukawa  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  man,  as  the 
ruling  family  of  Miiniydma  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  an  ancestor  of  Koso,  of  the  name  of  S^rriy6,  who 
once  conquered  the  strong  town  of  Daura,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Hausa  states. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  more  noble  disposition  which  certainly 
distinguished  this  man  from  most  of  his  colleagues,  here  also  the 
misery  connected  with  the  horrors  of  slave-hunting  and  the  slave- 
trade  was  very  palpable ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  was  just  then  about  to  undertake  a  foray  against  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Diggera,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  behaved  in 
a  friendly  manner  toward  the  Tawarek  during  their  recent  in- 
road, and  he  begged  me  very  urgently  to  stay  imtil  his  return 
from  the  foray.  But  as  I  did  not  want  any  thing  from  him,  and 
as  the  road  before  me  was  a  long  one,  I  preferred  pursuing  my 
journey,  taking  care,  however,  to  obtain  information  from  him, 
and  from  the  principal  men  in  his  company,  respecting  those  lo- 
cahties  of  the  province  which  most  deserved  my  attention. 

Koso  departed,  with  his  troop  in  several  small  detachments, 
about  noon  on  the  18th,  the  signal  for  starting  not  being  made 
with  a  drum,  as  is  usual  in  Bomu,  but  with  an  iron  instrument 
which  dates  from  the  old  pagan  times,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Miisgu.  It  was  also  very  characteristic  that  during  his  absence 
the  lieutenant  governorship  was  exercised  by  the  magira,  or  the 
mother  of  the  governor,  who  was  said  to  have  ruled  on  former 
occasions  in  a  very  energetic  manner,  punishing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms  who  had  remained  behind.  Before 
setting  out,  however,  on  his  foray,  the  governor  sent  me  a  camel 
as  a  present,  which,  although  it  was  not  a  first-rate  one,  and  was 
knocked  up  before  I  reached  Katsena,  nevertheless  proved  of 
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some  use  for  a  few  days.  I  presume  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  have  given  me  a  better  animal,  and  that  his  design  had 
only  been  frustrated  by  some  selfish  people.  He  had  expressed  a 
widi  to  purchase  from  me  a  pair  of  Arab  pistols ;  but,  although  I 
possessed  three  beautifully-ornamented  pairs,  I  wanted  tiiem  my- 
self as  presents  for  otiier  chiefs  on  my  farther  march,  and  there- 
fore could  not  gratify  his  wish.  During  my  stay  here  he  treated 
me  very  hospitably,  sending  me,  besides  numerous  dishes  of  pre- 
pared food,  two  fat  sheep  as  a  present 

Giire,  the  present  residence  of  Miiniyoma,  lies  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  is  separated  by  irregular  ground 
into  several  detached  portions,  containing  altogether  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  former  years  it  was  more 
spacious,  and  its  circumference  had  only  been  lessened  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival,  in  order  to  insure  a  greater  security.  But 
it  is  only  surrounded  with  a  single,  and  in  some  places  a  double 
fence  or  stockade,  the  southwestern  comer,  which  is  most  exposed 
to  an  attack,  being  protected  in  a  curious  way  by  a  labyrinth  of 
fences,  including  a  number  of  cotton-grounds  and  kitchen-gar- 
dens.* But  although  in  this  manner  the  town  is  only  very  in- 
sufficientiy  protected  against  a  serious  attack,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  advantage  of  the  rocky  cone  rising  over  their  heads,  where 
they  might  certainly  retire  in  such  a  case. 

Sunday^  December  19iJi,  I  left  Giire,  continuing  my  march  toward 
Zfnder,  not  along  the  most  direct  road,  but  with  the  intention  of 

*  I  here  pre  a  list  of  the  towns  and  more  important  villages  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Miiniyo :  Gilre,  the  present  capital,  conquered  from  the  Diggera  by  Kdso. 
the  present  governor ;  Biine,  the  old  capital ;  New  Biine ;  Sulle'ri,  the  chief  maiiiet- 
place ;  Wiishek ;  Gabana ;  Sangiya ;  Mc'za ;  Gerte'gene' ;  Mazamnf ;  Mastata ;  Kel^ 
no ;  Eiz^Unmana ;  Dellakori ;  Bobit,  W.  of  Old  Biine ;  Bimi-n-G^mmachak  or  Ch^ 
chega,  the  oldest  possession  of  the  Milniyomas ;  Gabu,  inhabited  besides  by  Manga, 
also  by  Kanifri  and  Fulbc ;  Bratiwa;  Kolori;  two  places  called  Gediyd ;  Kabara: 
Fastf;  Chigamo;  M^rerf;  Ngamarf;  Berd<5ri;  Wodo;  Dudemerl;  Yeb^;  De- 
rfkwa ;  Kalaliwa ;  Chando ;  Wurme ;  Masoda ;  Fusdm  ghana ;  Berm&-ili ;  three 
places  called  Kadale'bbuwa ;  two  places  Maja ;  Changa,  with  a  market  every  Wed- 
nesday; Hogomarf;  Gfnuwa;  Umdrarf;  Maiganarf;  Falam;  three  places  Kofc9- 
luwa;  Dondri;  Giso;  Onjol;  Wonji;  Aladari;  Grdmarf;  U'duwa;  Koigdam 
Bituwa;  Kilrerf;  Wdririm;  Sh^diga;  Ngamda;  Boggosifwa;  Shi;  BnUla 
Garekkhi;  Madari;  Gerg^riwd;  Sassudliri;  Gasaba;  Maya;  L^ori;  Shift 
Aiira;  Ganikta;  Maye;  Kelle;  Aidamb<<;  Ferara;  Ilagad^bawa;  two  plaotf 
FelUdari;  Ye'mmerf;  Diigerf;  Bilgu;  Ngoliwd;  Tc'rmuwa;  Gurdguda;  U'rowa; 
Girmwa;  Farram;  Hosomawiro;  Shishuwa;  Kangirrawa;  Bdbot;  M'alleiD 
Midorf;  Dailrdawa;  Derfgnwa;  Gujimbo;  Wirimf;  Gaj^mmi;  Inydm;  Ti^- 
niwa;  BtTallemri;  Karbo;  Aiiwaul;  Dini,  and  others. 
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visitmg  those  localities  which  were  likely  to  present  the  most  in- 
teresting features.    I  therefore  kept  first  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passing  through  .a  mountainous  district,  and  farther  on  through 
more  open  country,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Wiishek,  a  place 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  peculiarly  interesting.    The 
atoation  of  the  place  has  something  (as  the  plate  a  few  pages  far- 
ther on,  as  well  as  the  woodcut,  will  show)  very  peculiar  about  it 
—a  mixture  of  fertility  and  aridity,  of  cultivation  and  desolation, 
of  industry  and  neglect,  being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  barren  tract, 
while  on  the  side  itself  the  moisture  percolates  in  several  small 
deDfl  and  hollows ;  and  thus,  besides  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  several 
small  groves  of  date-trees  are  produced.    The  largest  of  these 
groves,  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  town,  contains  about  800  trees, 
while  a  little  farther  east  another  dell  winds  along,  containing 
about  200  palms,  and,  joining  the  former  to  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, widens  to  a  more  open  ground  richly  overgrown  .with  tama- 
rind-trees, which  are  entwined  with  creepers  and  clad  with  herb- 
age.   This  grove,  which  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  place,  exhibits  a  very  pleasant  aspect.    Several  ponds  are 
formed  here,  and  abundance  of  water  is  found  in  holes  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  depth. 

Going  round  this  depression,  I  entered  the  town  from  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  here  found  a  large  open  space  laid  out  in 
fidds  of  wheat,  kitchen  gardens,  with  onions,  and  cotton-grounds, 
all  in  different  stages  of  cultivation :  most  of  the  beds  where  wheat 
was  grown  were  just  being  laid  out,  the  clods  of  dry  earth  being 
broken  and  the  ground  irrigated,  while  in  other  places  the  green 
stalks  of  the  crop  were  already  shooting  forth.  The  onions  were 
very  closely  packed  together.  Every  where  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ment was  close  at  hand,  and  palm-trees  were  shooting  up  in  sev- 
eral detached  clusters ;  but  large  mounds  of  rubbish  prevented  my 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  over  the  whole,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  village  is  separated  into  four  detached  portions  Ijring  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  and  forming  altogether  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  three  miles,  with  a  population  of  from  8000 
to  9000  inhabitants.  But  the  whole  is  merely  surrounded  by  a 
light  fence.  The  principal  cluster,  or  hamlet,  surrounds  a  small 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  house  of  the  head  man 
or  mayor,  built  of  clay,  and  having  quite  a  commanding  position, 
while  at  the  northeastem  foot  of  the  hill  a  very  picturesque  date 
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1.  PrindMl  hamlet  tarroanding  the  dwelling  of  the  billam*,  which  !■  titiiAtftl  on  an 

i.  SeTeral  tmaller  cliuten  of  hula.  3,  4.  Hhallow  Tales  with  palm-treeik 

ft.  Small  depreaaioDt  or  earitiee  in  the  tandy  soil,  aliio  with  palm-treeB. 

6w  Another  group  of  palm-treee  on  the  border  of  a  small  brook  formed  by  a  sooroe  of  liring 

grove  spreads  out  in  a  hollow.  The  ground  being  uneven,  the 
dwellings,  like  those  in  Gure,  are  mostly  situated  in  hollows,  and 
the  court-yards  present  a  new  and  characteristic  feature ;  for,  al- 
though the  cottages  themselves  are  built  of  reed  and  stalks  of 
Negro  com,  the  corn-stacks,  far  from  presenting  that  light  and 
perishable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  all  over  Hausa,  ap- 
proach closely  that  solid  style  of  building  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  Miisgu  country,  being  built  of  clay,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet 

Wushck  is  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
the  whole  western  part  of  Bomu ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  market 
that  day,  it  would  have  been  most  profitable  for  me  to  have  pro- 
vided myself  here  with  this  article,  wheat  being  very  essential  for 
me,  as  I  had  only  free  servants  at  my  disjKJsal,  who  would  by  no 
means  undertake  the  pounding  and  preparing  of  the  native  com, 
while  a  preparation  of  wheat,  such  as  moh(unsa,  can  be  always 
kept  ready ;  but  the  market  of  Wiishek  is  only  held  every  Wed- 
nesday. In  the  whole  of  this  country,  one  hundred  shells,  or 
kiingona,  which  are  estimated  equal  to  one  gabaga,  form  the  stand- 
ard currency  in  the  market ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sum  is 
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not  designated  by  the  Kantiri  word  "  mfye"  or  '^  y^ro,"*  nor  with 
the  common  Hausa  word  "  darf,"  but  by  the  name  "  zango,"  which 
is  used  only  in  the  western  parts  of  Hausa  and  in  Sokoto. 

I  had  pitched  my  tent  near  the  southeastern  hamlet,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  four,  close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  entered  the 
plaeei  not  being  aware  of  its  extent,  and  from  here  I  made,  in  the 
iftsmoon,  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  range  toward  the  south,  and 
the  dijahelving  level  bordered  by  the  strip  of  green  verdure  with 
Aepafan-trees  in  the  foreground,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
flfpeatR  In  the  evening  I  was  hospitably  regaled  by  each  of 
the  Ivo  bfllama  who  govern  the  town,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
;  a  "  tailor  to  his  majesty  Miiniyoma,"  who  was  residing 
happy  by  the  present  of  a  few  large  darning-needles  for 
[  the  libbedi  or  wadded  dress  for  the  soldiers. 

/,  December  20th.  On  leaving  Wiishek,  we  directed  our 
I  by  the  spur  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  south-southwest, 
;  several  hollows,  one  of  which  presented  a  very  luxuriant 
a-ground  earefiilly  fenced  in  by  the  eupliorbiacea^  here  called 
,  which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion.  The  coun- 
try in  general  consisted  of  a  broken  sandy  level  clothed  with  tall 
Leaving,  then,  a  small  village  of  the  name  of  Gediyo  in  a 
( of  the  mountains,  we  entered  an  undulating  plain,  the  prairie 
of  K6go,  open  toward  the  west,  but  bounded  on  the  east  by  an 
mi^theatre  of  low  hills,  and  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and 
faroom,  to  which  succeeded  underwood  of  small  mimosas,  and  far- 
ther on,  when  we  approached  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
|dain,  large  clusters  of  "  abisga,"  or  Qipparis  sodata.  Only  here 
and  there  traces  of  cultivation  were  to  be  seen.  The  sun  was 
very  powerful ;  and  as  we  marched  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a 
while. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain,  we  again  had  the  mountain 
chain  on  our  left ;  and  in  a  recess  or  amphitheatre  which  is  formed 
by  the  eminences,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  Giibata,  the  old  residence 
of  theMdniydma,  but  at  present  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  imsi^tly  ruins,  encompassed  toward  the  road  side  by  a  wall 
built  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  but  at  present  entirely  in  decay, 
^hile  in  the  very  angle  of  tlic  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
i  Stone  dwelling  is  seen,  where  it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times, 

*  The  Eaniiri,  in  order  to  express  **onc  hundred/'  hare  relinqnishcd  the  cxpres- 
?Hfn  of  their  nJOire  idiom,  and  generally  make  use  of  the  Arab  term  '*  m£yc/' 
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for  every  ruler  of  the  country,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  remain  in  retirement  for  seven  days.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  visit  this  spot ;  but  the  present  governor  had  urgently  request- 
ed me  to  abstain  from  such  a  profane  imdertaking,  the  plaoe  be- 
ing, as  he  said,  haunted  by  spirits ;  and  my  sudden  indisposition 
prevented  me  firom  accomplishing  my  design.  The  natives  say 
that  there  are  caves  leading  from  the  stone  dwelling  into  the  rock. 

Our  left  being  bordered  by  the  mountain  slope,  which  is  beau- 
tifully varied,  and  having  on  our  right  a  fine  grove  of  magnifioait 
trees  and  cultivated  fields,  we  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, the  well  situated  in  the  recess  of  the  mountains,  but  had 
great  diflficulty  in  choosing  a  spot  tolerably  free  from  ants.  Here 
I  felt  so  weak  that  I  did  not  care  either  about  the  ruins  of  Grabata 
or  any  thing  else  but  the  most  profound  repose. 

Tuesday^  Dvcemlx-r  2\st,  The  night  was  very  cold  and  disagree- 
able, a  heavy  northeasterly  gale  not  only  bringing  cold,  but  like- 
wise covering  us  with  clouds  of  the  feathery  prickle  Pennisetum 
distlclium^  and  we  started  in  a  condition  any  thing  but  cheerful. 
The  mountain  chain  on  our  left  now  receded,  and  the  country  ex- 
hibited a  rich  abundance  of  timber  and  herbage,  the  forest  being 
agreeably  broken  by  a  large  extent  of  stubble-fields  where  millet 
and  beans  were  grown ;  and  distinguished  among  the  cultivated 
groimds  by  the  api^arance  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry  were 
the  fields  of  Chegchega  or  Gammachak,  the  oldest  estate  of  the 
family  of  Miiniyoma,  which  we  had  on  our  left.*  In  the  inter- 
vening tracts  of  forest  the  um-el-barka  or  k<?go  {Mimosa  Xilotica) 
was  very  common,  but  it  was  at  present  leafless.  Granite  pro- 
trudes now  and  then ;  and  farther  on  the  whole  country  became 
clothed  with  retom  or  broom. 

Close  to  the  village  of  Baratawa  we  crossed  a  narrow  but  beau- 
tiful and  n^gular  vale,  adorned  with  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I 
ever  saw,  which  were  not  only  developing  their  domelike  umbra- 
geoas  crowns  in  full  splendor,  but  which  were  the  more  beautiful 
iw  the  fruit  was  just  beginning  to  rij)en.  Close  to  the  well  a  group 
of  slender  diim  j>alnirt  were  starting  forth,  with  their  light  fanlike 
foliage,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  domelike  crowns  of  dark  green 
foliage  which  adorned  the  tamarind-trees.  This  beautiful  tree 
farther  on  also  remained  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  landscape ; 
but,  besides  tliis,  the  komor  or  baure  also,  and  other  species,  were 

*  I  am  a  little  nnccrtain,  at  present,  whether  this  is  the  old  reaidence,  or  thr 
Gammazak  near  Wifobek. 
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observed,  and  the  fen  palm  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there.    Cattle 
snd  camels  enlivened  the  country,  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  fidd,  and  was  dotted  with  numerous  corn-stacks. 
I  had  entertainea  thft'hope  of  being  able  this  day  to  reach  the 
natron  lake  of  Kel^no ;  but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  distance 
was  too  great,  and,  although  I  reached  the  first  hamlet,  which 
beare  the  name  of  Kel6no,  I  was  obliged  to  encamp  without  being 
able  to  reach  the  lake.    There  had  been  in  former  times  a  large  * 
place  of  the  same  name  hereabout ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  dis- 
persed, and  settled  in  small  detached  hamlets.    Close  to  our  en- 
campment there  was  a  pond  of  small  size,  but  of  considerable 
depdi,  which  seemed  never  to  dry  up.    It  was  densely  overgrown 
with  tall  papyrus  and  melds.    The  core  of  the  root  of  this  rush 
was  used  by  my  young  Shiiwa  companion  to  allay  his  hunger, 
bat  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  palatable ;  and,  fortunately,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  food,  as  we  were  treat- 
ed heritably  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet.    The  baiire,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  komor,  have  generally  a  very  stimted  and 
extremely  poor  appearance  in  this  district,  and  nothing  at  all  like 
that  magnificent  specimen  which  I  had  seen  on  my  first  approach 
to  Sudan,  in  the  valley  of  Boghel. 

Wednesday^  December  22d.  The  night  was  very  cold,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  coldest  which  I  experienced  on  my  whole  journey,  the  ther- 
mometer being  only  8°  above  freezing  point;  but  nevertheless, 
there  being  no  wind,  the  cold  was  less  sensibly  felt,  and  my  serv- 
ants were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  much  colder  the  day  before, 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  22°  more. 

As  the  natron  lake  did  not  lie  in  my  direct  route,  I  sent  the 
greater  part  of  my  people,,  together  with  the  camels,  straight  on 
to  Badamiini,  while  I  took  only  my  two  body-guards,  the  Gatroni 
and  the  Shiiwa,  with  me.  The  coimtry  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  on  the  pre\aous  day ;  but  there  was  less  cultivation, 
and  the  diim  palm  gradually  became  predominant.  In  one  place 
there  were  two  isolated  del^  palms.  Several  specimens  of  the 
Kafilia  were  also  observed.  The  level  was  broken  by  numerous 
hollows,  the  bottom  being  mostly  covered  with  rank  grass,  and 
now  and  then  even  containing  water.  In  front  of  us,  three  de- 
tached eminences  stretched  out  into  the  plain  from  north  to  south, 
the  natron  lake  being  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  central 
eminence,  not  far  firom  a  village  called  Magajiri.  When  we  had 
passed  this  village,  which  was  full  of  natron,  stored  up  partly  in 
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large  piles,  partly  sewn  into  "takmfa,"  or  matting  coverings,  we 
obtained  a  view  of  the  natron  lake,  lying  before  us  in  the  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  eminence,  with  its  snow-white  surface  girt 
all  round  by  a  green  border  of  luxuriant  Vegetation.  The  sky 
was  far  from  clear,  as  is  very  often  the  case  at  this  season ;  and  a 
high  wind  raised  clouds  of  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

The  border  of  vegetation  was  formed  by  well-kept  cotton* 
grounds,  which  were  just  in  flower,  and  by  kitchen  gardens,  where 
deraba  or  Corchorus  olitorius  was  grown,  the  cultivated  ground 
being  broken  by  diim  bush  and  rank  grass.  Crossing  this  ver- 
dant and  fertile  strip,  we  reached  the  real  natron  lake,  when  we 
hesitated  some  time  whether  or  not  we  should  venture  upon  its 
surface ;  for  the  crust  of  natron  was  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  underneath  consisting  of  black  boggy  soil, 
from  which  the  substance  separates  continually  afresh.  However, 
I  learned  that,  while  the  efflorescence  at  present  consisted  of  only 
small  bits  or  crumbled  masses,  during  the  time  of  the  biggela,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  larger  pieces  are  obtained 
here,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  found  in  Lake  Tsad 
— the  kind  of  natron  which  is  procured  here  being  called  *'  bok- 
tor,"  while  the  other  quality  is  called  "  kilbu  tsanifu."  A  large 
provision  of  natron,  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  piles 
about  ten  yards  in  diameter,  and  four  in  height,  protected  by  a 
layer  of  reeds,  was  stored  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  basin,  which  is  called  "  abge"  by 
the  inhabitants,  was  one  mile  and  a  half 

I  here  changed  my  course  in  order  to  join  my  people,  who  had 
gone  on  stnii^'ht  to  Badamiini.  The  country  at  first  was  agreea- 
bly diversified  and  undulating,  the  irregular  vales  being  adorned 
with  diim  j^alms  and  fig-trees ;  and  cultivation  was  seen  to  a  great 
extent,  Monging  to  villages  of  the  territory  of  Giishi,*  which  we 
left  on  one  side.  Pr(\sently  the  country  became  more  open,  and 
suddenly  I  saw  Ix^forti  me  a  small  blue  Itrke,  bounded  toward  the 
east  \iK  an  eminence  of  considerable  altitude,  and  toward  the  north 
by  a  rising  ground,  on  the  slope  of  which  a  place  of  considerable 
extent  was  stretching  out. 

Coining  from  the  monotonous  country  of  Bomu,  the  interest  of 
this  locality  was  grt^atly  enhanced ;  and  the  nearer  I  approached, 

•  This  territory  comprises  the  following  villages :  Farilkaia,  G«rcb£,  MAtariwa, 
Tuunaikn,  Karhel>ard,  Yaka,  and  Bada.  The  f«Tcater  part  of  the  tnhabiunto  al- 
ready belong  to  the  Hiosa  race,  or,  aa  the  Kaniiri  saj,  **  ATuniL" 
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the  more  peculiar  did  its  features  appear  to  me;  for  I  now  diseov- 
cied  that  the  lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  were  girt  all  round  by 
the  freshest  border  of  such  a  variety  of  vegetation  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  this  region  of  Negroland. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  joining  our  camels  and  people,  who 
had  pursued  the  direct  road  from  Keldno ;  for,  having  appointed 
as  the  spot  where  we  were  to  meet  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
town  of  Gadabuni,  or  Badamuni,  toward  the  lake,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  get  there,  and  we  there- 
fore had  to  ride  backward  and  forward  before  we  fixed  upon  q 
place  for  our  encampment,  at  the  western  end  of  this  small  luxu- 
riant oasis.  On  this  occasion  I  obtained  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
richness  and  peculiarity  of  this  locality;  but  on  the  following 
morning  I  made  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  whole  place,  as 
well  as  my  isolated  situation  and  the  means  at  my  disposal 
would  allow,  tljp  result  of  which  is  represented  in  the  following 
woodcut 

The  whole  of  the  place  forms  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  stretching 
out  in  a  westeasterly  direction,  and  surrounded  on  the  west,  north, 
and  south  sides  by  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet,  but  bordered 
toward  the  east  by  Mount  Shedika,  which  rises  to  about  500  or 
600  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  In  this  vale  wa- 
ter is  found  gushing  out  from  the  ground  in  rich,  copious  springs, 
and  feeds  two  lakes  after  irrigating  a  considerable  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground,  where,  besides  sorghum  and  millet,  cotton,  pepper, 
indigo,  and  onions  are  grown.  These  lakes  are  united  by  a  nar- 
row channel  thickly  overgrown  with  the  tallest  reeds,  but,  not- 
withstanding their  junction,  are  quite  of  a  different  nature,  the 
westernmost  containing  fresh  water,  while  that  of  the  eastern  lake 
is  quite  brackish,  and  full  of  natron.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  region  that  all  the  chains  of  hills  and  mountains 
stretch  from  northeast  to  southwest,  this  being  also  the  direction 
of  the  lakes. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  itself  lies  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  plantation,  on  the  sloping  ground  of  the  downs,  ^hile  a  small- 
er hamlet  borders  the  gardens  on  the  southwest  side.  The  plan- 
tations are  very  carefully  fenced,  principally  with  the  bush  called 
magara,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  former  occasions;  and  besides 
kiika  or  monkey-bread-trees,  and  koma,  or  nebek,  a  few  date 
palms  contributed  greatly  to  enliven  the  scenery.  The  monkey- 
bread-trees,  however,  were  all  of  small  size,  and  of  remarkably 
Vol.  m.— E 
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slender  growth,  such  as  I  had  not  before  observed,  while  the  pub- 
lic place  or  *'  fdgc"  of  the  smaller  village  was  adorned  by  a  karage- 
tree  of  so  rich  a  growth  that  it  even  surpassed,  if  not  in  height,  at 
least  in  the  exuberance  of  its  foliage,  the  finest  trees  of  this  spedefl 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  Musgu  country. 
I  began  my  survey  of  this  interesting  locality  on  the  south  aide, 
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following  first  the  narrow  path  which  separates  the  southern  vil- 
lage from  the  plantation,  and  visiting  again  the  principal  source, 
the  rich  volume  of  which,  gushing  along  between  the  hedges,  had 
already  excited  my  surprise  and  delight  the  previous  day. 

This  lower  village  can  not  be  very  healthy,  both  on  account  of 
its  exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds ;  but  its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  Keeping,  then,  close  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
plantation,  I  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western  lake,  which 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  papyrus  and  mel&,  while,  in  the  nar- 
row space  left  between  the  phaitation  and  the  lake,  the  baiire  and 
the  gawasii  are  the  common  trees. 

The  presence  of  the  latter  at  this  spot  seems  very  remarkable, 
as  this  tree,  in  general,  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  this  whole  region; 
and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  it  again  before  reaching  the 
village,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Wum6,  which  has  thence 
received  its  name. 

The  papyrus  covers  the  whole  shore  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  IfiJces,  while  in  the  water  itself,  where  it  first  becomes 
brackish,  another  kind  of  weed  was  seen,  called  "  kumba,"  the  core 
of  which  is  likewise  eaten  by  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants, and  is  more  esteemed  than  the  mel^s.  It  was  highly 
interesting  to  mc  to  observe  that  my  young  Shiiwa  companion, 
who  was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  immediately  rec- 
ognized, from  the  species  of  reeds,  the  nature  of  the  water  on  the 
border  of  which  they  grew,  as  this  mixed  character  of  brackisli 
and  sweet  water  is,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  peculiar  to  the 
outlying  smaller  basins  of  that  great  Central  African  lagoon.* 

I  found  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
3'ards  broad^  and  at  present  fordable,  the  water  being  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  natron 
lake  fi-om  that  exhibited  by  the  fresh-water  basin  was  remark- 
able in  the  extreme,  the  water  of  the  one  being  of  a  dark  blue 
color,  and  presenting  quite  a  smooth  surface,  while  that  of  the 
other  resembled  the  dark  green  color  of  the  sea,  and,  agitated  by 
the  strong  gale,  broke  splashing  and  foaming  oq  the  shore  in 
mighty  billows,  so  that  my  two  companions,  the  Shuwa  lad  and 
the  Hkusa  boy,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  on  this  excursion, 
were  quite  in  ecstasy,  having  never  before  witnessed  such  a  spec- 
tacle.    It  would  have  been  a  fine  spot  for  a  water-party.     The 

♦  See  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64. 
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surrounding  landscape,  with  Mount  Shedfka  in  the  east,  was  ex- 
tremely inviting,  although  the  weather  was  not  veiy  clear,  and 
had  heen  exceedingly  foggy  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  nei- 
ther boat  nor  canoe,  although  the  lake  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  is  said  always  to  preserve  about  the  same  level ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  its  waters  are  inhabited 
by  demons,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  expose  himself  to  their 
pranks,  either  by  swimming  or  in  a  boat.  . 

The  brackish  quality  of  the  water  arises  entirely  fix)m  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  of  such  a 
quality ;  but  I  foimd  that  near  the  border,  which  is  greatly  in- 
dented, the  nature  of  the  water  in  the  different  creeks  was  veiy 
varying.  In  one  it  was  fresh,  while  in  a  neighboring  one  it  was 
not  at  all  drinkable ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  here  there  were 
sometimes  wells  of  the  sweetest  water  quite  close  to  the  border. 
Swarms  of  water-fowl,  of  the  species  called  "  garmaka"  by  the 
Hausa  people,  and  "gub6ri"  by  the  Kaniiri,  together  with  the 
black  rejijia  and  the  small  sanderling,  enlivened  the  water's  edge, 
where  it  presented  a  sandy  beach. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  mel^s  and  kimiba  were  succeeded  by  the 
tall  bulrush  called  "  bus,"  while  beyond  the  northeasterly  border 
of  the  lake  an  isolated  date'palm  adorned  the  scenery,  which  in 
other  respects  entirely  resembled  the  shores  of  the  sea,  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  sea-weed  being  carried  to  the  bank  by  the  billows. 
Then  succeeded  a  cotton  plantation,  which  evidently  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  a  small  brook  formed  by  another  source 
of  fresh  water  which  joins  the  lake  from  this  side.  From  the 
end  of  this  plantation,  where  the  natron  lake  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  kept  along  the  bank  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  till  I  again  reached  the  narrow  juncticm 
between  the  two  lakes.  Here  the  shore  became  very  difficult  to 
traverse,  on  account  of  an  outlying  branch  of  the  plantation  close- 
ly bordering  the  lake,  and  I  had  again  to  ascend  the  downs  from 
whence  I  had  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  beautiful  panorama  on  the 
previous  day.  I  thus  re-entered  the  principal  village  fit)m  the 
northeast  side;  and  while  keeping  along  the  upper  road,  which 
intersects  the  market-place,  I  saw  with  delight  that  the  town  is 
bounded  on  the  north  side  also  by  a  narrow  but  very  rich  vaje, 
meandering  along  and  clad  with  a  profusion  of  vegetation ;  and  I 
here  observed  another  spring,  which  broke  forth  with  almost  as 
powerful  a  stream  as  that  near  the  southern  quarter,  and  was  en- 
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livened  by  a  number  of  women  busily  employed  in  fetcliing  their 
supply  of  water. 

The  market-place  is  formed  of  about  thirty  sheds  or  stalls ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  weaving  to  be  observed  in  the  place,  its 
whole  iq)pearance  exhibiting  signs  of  industry.  I  could  not,  how- 
evcTi  obtain  a  sheep,  or  even  as  much  as  a  fowl,  so  that  our  even- 
ingf  8  repast  was  rather  poor ;  and  a  very  cold  easterly  wind  blow- 
ing dixect  into  the  door  of  my  tent,  which  I  had  opened  toward 
Momit  Shedfka  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
lakes  an^  the  plantation,  rendered  it  still  more  cheerless.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Hausa  race,  and  the  gov- 
ernor himself  is  of  that  nation.*  He  is  in  a  certain  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  governor  of  Zinder,  and  not  directly  on  the  sheikh ; 
and  he  was  treated  in  the  most  degrading  manner  by  my  trooper, 
although  the  latter  was  a  mere  attendant  of  A'dama,  the  governor 
of  DonarL 

Friday^  December  2ith.  I  made  an  interesting  day's  march  to 
Mirriya,  another  locality  of  the  province  Demagherim,  greatly  fa- 
vored by  nature.  The  first  part  of  our  road  was  rather  hilly,  or 
even  mountainous,  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation  jutting 
out  into  the  more  open  country  from  S.E.,  and  forming  in  the 
whole  district  a  well-marked  boundary.  The  village  Handara, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  higher  mountain  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  which  we  reached  ailer  a  march  of  about  two  miles, 
was  most  charmingly  situated,  spreading  out  in  several  straggling 
jOT^ups  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  exhibiting  a  far  greater  ap- 
|>earance  of  prosperity  than  Badamuni.  It  was  highly  interesting 
to  take  a  peep  on  horseback  at  the  busy  scenes  which  the  court- 
yards exhibited.     Poultry  was  here  in  great  abundance. 

While  descending  from  the  village,  we  crossed  a  beautiful  ra- 
\'ine  enlivened  by  a  spring,  and  adorned  by  a  few  detached  groups 
of  date  and  deldb  pidms  spreading  their  feathery  foliage  by  the 
side  of  the  dum  palms.  Leaving  then  a  cotton  plantation,  stretch- 
ing out  where  the  ravine  widened,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground, 
our  route  lying  now  through  cultivated  ground,  at  other  times 
through  forest ;  and,  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we 
crossed  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  richly  adorned  with  vegetation, 
and  bordered  toward  the  north  by  sandy  downs,  over  which  lies 

♦  The  territory  under  his  command  comprises,  besides  Badamiini,  four  Wllagef , 
Ul  situated  toward  the  north,  their  names  being  as  follows :  Jfshwa,  Koikdra,  Zer- 
TOO,  and  J£gaw. 
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the  direct  route  to  Zinder.  A  little  lower  down  this  valley  we 
passed  a  small  village  called  Potoro,  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  its  cotton  plantations.  Along  the  lower  grounds  a  few  date- 
trees  fonn  a  beautiful  fringe  to  this  little  oasis ;  here,  also,  springs 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  and  large  ponds  of  water  were  formed. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  place  we  reached  the  wall  of  the  town 
of  Mirriya,  which  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  tamarind- 
trees.  This  tQwn  had  been  once  a  large  place,  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  western  province  of  Bomu.  But  when  the  town  of 
Zfnder  was  founded,  about  twenty-five  years  previously,  by  Sll- 
man,  the  father  of  the  present  governor  Ibram,  Mirriya  began  to 
decline,  and  the  chief  of  this  territory  fell  into  a  certain  degree  of 
dependence  upon  the  governor  of  Zinder.  At  the  north  side  of 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  district  cultivated  with  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  irrigated  likewise  by  springs  which  ooze  forth  fit)m 
the  sandy  downs ;  besides  a  few  date-trees,  a  group  of  slender, 
feather}- -leaved  gonda  overshadowed  the  plantation,  and  gave  it 
an  uncommonly  attractive  character.  Having  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance of  my  camels,  which  had  followed  for  some  time  another 
path,  I  had  to  wait  till  long  lifler  sunset  before  they  came  up,  and, 
while  resting  in  the  open  air,  received  a  visit  from  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who,  in  true  Hausa  fasliion,  arrived  well  dressed  and 
mounted,  with  a  numerous  train  of  men  on  horeeback  and  on  foot, 
singing  men,  and  musicians. 

Saturdai/,  December  2bOi.  This  was  to  be  the  day  of  my  arrival 
in  Zinder,  an  important  station  for  me,  as  I  had  here  to  wait  for 
new  supplies,  without  which  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  penetrate 
any  great  distance  westward. 

The  country  was  more  open  than  it  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  larger  or  smaller  eminences  were  entirely  isolated, 
with  the  exception  of  those  near  Zinder,  which  fonned  more  reg- 
ular chains.  The  ground  consisted  mostly  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  the  rocks  being  entircly  of  sandstone,  and  intersected  bv 
numerous  small  water-courses,  at  present  dry.  Tliis  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  the  district  was  not  ven'  ix>pulous ;  but  we 
passed  some  villages  which  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  off,  as 
they  had  cattle  and  ix)ultry. 

Pursuing  our  northwesterly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of 
Zfnder  aflcr  a  march  of  al)out  nine  miles  and  a  half,  and,  wind- 
ing round  the  soutli  side  of  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  rampart  of  earth  and  a  small  ditch,  entered  it  from  the  west 
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Paasmg  then  by  the  house  of  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the 
vizier  of  Bomu,  we  reached  the  quarters  which  had  been  assigned 
to  us,  and  which  consisted  of  two  clay  rooms.  Here  I  was  en- 
abled to  deposit  all  my  property  in  security,  no  place  in  the  whole 
of  Sudan  being  so  ill  famed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  confla- 
grations to  which  it  is  subjected,  as  Zfnder. 

The  situation  of  Zinder  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large 
mass  of  rock  starts  forth  fix)m  the  area  of  the  town  on  the  west 
side,  while  others  are  scattered  in  ridges  round  about  the  town,  so 
that  a  rich  supply  of  water  collects  at  a  short  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, fertilizing  a  good  number  of  tobacco-fields,  and  giving  to  the 
v^etation  aroimd  a  richer  character.  This  is  enhanced  especially 
by  several  groups  of  date  palms,  while  a  number  of  hamlets,  or 
zango,  belonging  to  the  Tawarek  chiefe  who  command  the  salt- 
trade,  and  especially  one  which  belongs  to  Liisu,  and  another  to 
A'nnur,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  The  larger  plan- 
tation, which  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  vizier  of  B6mu, 
had  recently  begun  to  the  south  of  the  town,  although  very  prom- 
ising, and  fiill  of  vegetables  difficult  to  procure  in  this  country,  was 
too  young  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  general  character  of  the 
place.  It  was  entirely  wanting  in  larger  trees,  and  had  only  a  sin- 
gle palm-tree  and  a  lime.  I  am  afraid,  after  the  revolution  of  De- 
cember, 1853,  which  caused  the  death  of  that  noble  Arab,  who  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  specimens  of  his  nation,  it  has  re- 
turned to  the  desolate  state  from  which  he  called  it  forth. 

The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  town  and  its  environs 
will,  I  hope,  convey  some  idea  of  its  peculiar  character ;  but  it  can 
give  not  the  fcintest  notion  of  the  bustle  and  traffic  which  concen- 
trate in  this  place,  however  limited  they  may  be  when  compared 
with  those  of  European  cities.  Besides  some  indigo-dyeing,  there 
is  scarcely  any  industry  in  Zinder ;  yet  its  commercial  importance 
has  of  late  become  so  great  that  it  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  "  the  Grate  of  Sudan."  But,  of  course,  its  importance  is  only 
based  on  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Bomu,  which  it  serves  to 
connect  more  directly  with  the  north,  along  the  western  route  by 
way  of  Ghat  and  Ghadames,  which  has  the  great  advantage  over 
the  eastern  or  Fezzan  route  that  even  smaller  caravans  can  proceed 
along  it  with  some  degree  of  security,  that  other  route  having  be- 
come extremely  unsafe.  It  was  then  the  most  busy  time  for  the 
inhabitants,  the  salt-caravan  of  the  K^l-owi  having  arrived  some 
time  previously,  and  aU  the  hamlets  situated  aroimd  the  town 
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1.  Rpiiidpnrv  of  povcmnr,  inclosrd  by  mntting-work. 

i.  Ilouw  of  nherif  el  F  i«i.  3.   M ark »•! -place.  4.  Mf  own  qiurten. 

6.  <^uart4T"«  built  for  the  arr«>mmodation  of  gtrantmv. 

d.  '•  S..iila,"  or  plantation,  Ix^lon^dnt;  to  tlu*  whrrif  «•!  VM. 

7.  Ilanilft,  "zanKii,"  b«'luri^n{;  to  A'unur,  the  chi-f  of  the  K«l-ovL 
ft.   "  Zanfpi"  N-lontring  to  Luffii,  tin'  chiof  of  the  Kcl-azancren. 

0.  "  Z«ng«»"  b.'luugirig  to  some  other  chie£i  among  the  Tairiirek. 

being  full  of  these  desert  traders,  who  during  their  leL<?ure  hours 
endeavoreil  to  make  themselves  as  merry  as  possible  with  music 
and  dancing.  This  gave  me  an  oj)j)ortunity  of  seeing  again  my 
friend,  the  old  chief  of  Tintellust,  who,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  meiu5un\s  adopted  toward  him  by  Mr.  Kichanlson,  lx?haved 
rather  c<H)lly  toward  me,  although  I  did  not  fail  to  nuike  liim  a 
small  present. 

Being  most  anxious  to  complete  my  scientific  lalx)rs  and  re- 
searches in  regard  to  BcJrnu,  and  to  send  home  as  much  of  mj* 
journal  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  expose  it  to  any  risk,  I  staid 
most  of  the  time  in  my  quarters,  which  I  had  comfortabl}'  fitted 
up  with  a  good  supply  of  "  siggedf'  or  coarse  reed  mat**,  taking 
only  now  and  then,  in  the  aflenioon,  a  ride  on  horseback  either 
round  the  town  or  into  the  large  well-wooded  valley  which  stretch- 
es along  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  to 
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the  N.E.  Once  I  took  a  longer  ride,  to  a  village  about  eight 
miles  S.S.E.,  situated  on  an  eminence  witli  a  vale  at -its  foot, 
fringed  with  dum  palms  and  rich  in  saltpetre. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1853, 1  received  fix)m  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  Mohammed  el  'Akenit,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion previously,*  a  valuable  consignment,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,t  which  were  packed  very  cleverly  in  two 
boxes  of  sugar,  so  that  scarcely  any  body  became  aware  that  I  had 
received  money,  and  the  messenger  seemed  well  deserving  of  a 
present  equal  to  his  stipulated  salary ;  but  I  received  no  letters 
on  this  occasion.  I  had  also  expected  to  be  able  to  replace  here 
such  of  my  instruments  as  had  been  spoiled  or  broken  by  new 
ones;  but  I  was  entirely  disappointed  in  this  respect,  and  hence, 
in  my  &rther  journey,  my  observations  regarding  elevation  and 
temperature  are  rather  defective. 

I  then  finished  my  purchases,  amounting  altogether  to  the  value 
of  775,000  kurdl,  of  all  sorts  of  articles  which  I  expected  would 
be  useful  on  my  &rther  proceedings,  such  as  red  common  ber- 
nuses,  white  turbans,  looking-glasses,  cloves,  razors,  chaplets,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  for  which  I  ha.d  at  the  time  the  best  op- 
portunity of  purchasing,  as  all  Arab  and  European  merchandise, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  kaffala,  was  rather  cheap.  Thus  I  pre- 
pared for  my  setting  out  for  the  west ;  for  although  I  would  glad- 
ly have  waited  a  few  days  longer,  in  order  to  receive  the  other 
parcel,  consisting  of  a  box  with  English  ironware  and  four  hund- 
red dollars,  which  was  on  the  road  for  me  by  way  of  Kiikawa,  and 
which,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  intrusted,  in  Fezzan,  to  a 
Tebu  merchant,  it  was  too  essential  for  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise that  I  should  arrive  in  Katsena  before  the  Goberawa  set  out 
on  a  warlike  expedition  against  that  province,  for  which  they  were 
then  preparing  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  thus  that  the  parcel 
above-mentioned,  which,  in  conformity  with  my  arrangements,  was 
sent  after  me  to  Zinder  by  the  vizier,  and  which  arrived  only  a 
few  days  after  I  had  left  that  place,  remained  there  in  the  hands 
of  the  sherif  el  Fasi,  and,  on  his  being  assassinated  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1864,  and  his  house  plundered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
slaves  of  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Eahman. 

•   See  Tol.  i.,  p.  166. 

t  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  all  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollars ;  but  there  were 
among  the  nnmber  forty  pieces  of  five  francs,  and  more  than  one  hundred  Turkish 
oiejidiye. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

DEPARTURE  PROM  ZI'NDER.— THE  BORDER  REGION  BETWEEN  THE 
BO'RNU  and  the  FULFU'LDE  empires. — SECOND  STAY  IN  KA'- 
TSENA, 

Sunday,  Janiiary  SOth,  1853.  I  left  the  capital  of  the  western- 
most province  of  the  Bornu  empire  in  the  best  spirits,  having  at 
length  succeeded,  during  my  prolonged  stay  there,  in  getting  rid 
of  the  disease  in  my  feet,  which  had  annoyed  me  ever  since  my 
return  from  Bagfrmi  to  Kiikawa.  I  had,  moreover,  strengthened 
my  Uttle  caravan  by  two  very  excellent  camels,  which  I  had 
bought  here ;  and  I  was  now  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money,  stores,  and  presents,  the  total  value  of  which  exceeded  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  which  seemed  to  guarantee  success  to  my 
xmdertaking,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  gave  me 
confidence  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  with  the  Fiilbe,  my  first 
dealings  with  whom  had  not  been  very  promising.  However,  the 
road  before  me  was  any  thing  but  safe,  as  I  had  again  to  traverse 
with  my  valuable  property  that  border  district  intermediate  be- 
tween the  independent  Ilausawa  and  the  Fiilbe,  which  is  the  scene 
of  uninterrupted  warfare  and  violence,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  caravan  at  the  time ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  place  were  of  opinion  that  this  route,  by  way  of  Gaza- 
wa,  was  safer  than  that  by  Daura,  the  unscrupulous  governor  of 
the  latter  province,  under  cover  of  his  authority,  which  could  not 
be  withstood  with  a  high  hand,  being  apparently  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  the  highway  robbers  in  the  border  wilderness,  who,  by 
watchfulness  and  good  arms,  might  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  altogether  this  was  a  rather  unfortunate  circumstance  for  me, 
as  I  cherished  the  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  town  of  Daura, 
which,  as  I  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to  have 
been  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  Hausa  tribe,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  from  their  origin,  nearly  related  to  the  Berber  family,  the 
Diggera,  a  section  of  that  nation,  being  formerly  entirely  predom- 
inant in  the  territory  of  Daura.  At  that  time,  however,  I  enter- 
tained the  hope  that,  on  my  return  from  the  west,  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  carrying  out  my  design. 
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The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  way  westward, 
besides  being  richly  studded  with  fixed  dwelling-plaxjes,  was  ftdl 
of  parties  of  A'sbenawa  salt-traders,  partly  moving  on,  partly  en- 
camped, and  having  their  merchandise  carefully  protected  by 
fences  of  corn-stalks.  But,  although  these  people  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  animated  character  of  the  landscape,  yet  their  presence 
by  no  means  added  to  the  security  of  the  coimtry,  and  altogether 
my  order  of  march  became  now  a  very  different  one  fix)m  what  it 
had  been.  Throughout  my  march  from  Kiikawa  to  Zfnder,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  it  had  been  my  custom  to  proceed  fax  in  advance 
of  the  camels,  with  my  horsemen,  so  that  I  used  to  arrive  at  the 
camping-ground  before  the  great^t  heat  of  the  day  had  set  in ; 
but^  on  account  of  the  greater  insecurity  of  the  country,  it  now  be* 
came  necessary  for  me  to  pursue  my  march  slowly,  in  company 
with  my  luggage  train. 

The  ground  along  our  track,  as  we  proceeded  from  Zfnder,  was 
undulating,  with  ledges  or  small  ridges  and  isolated  masses  of 
granite  boulders  starting  forth  here  and  there ;  but  the  country 
gradually  improved,  especially  after  we  had  passed  a  pond  at  the 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  filling  out  a  concav- 
ity or  hollow,  and  fringed  with  wide-spreading  trees  and  a  fine 
plantation  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  were  shaded  by  a  few  diim 
palms.  Thus  we  reached  the  village  of  Tyrmeni,  lying  at  the  bor- 
der of  a  shallow  vale,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  stockade. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  a  numerous  body  of  Ikazkezan,  mustering, 
besides  a  great  many  on  foot,  twelve  or  thirteen  men  well  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  and  thinking  themselves  strong  enough,  in  their 
independent  spirit,  to  pursue  a  contraband  road  along  the  border 
district  between  Daura  and  Katsena,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  any 
customs  to  the  potentates  of  either.  But  the  restless  governor  of 
Daura  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  and  sometimes  overtakes  these  dar- 
ing smugglers, 

Near  the  village  of  Dambeda  also,  which  we  reached  after  a 
march  of  two  miles  fix)m  Tyrmeni,  through  a  more  hilly  country, 
several  divisions  of  the  salt-caravan  were  encamped,  and  we  chose 
our  camping-ground  near  a  troop  of  native  traders,  or  fataki. 
While  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  a  Tarki  or  Am6shagh,  mounted 
on  horseback,  came  slowly  up  to  us,  apparently  astonished  at  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  tent,  which  he  seemed  to  recognize  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but  he  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  rec- 
ognized myselj^  for  he  was  no  other  than  Agha  Batiire,  the  son 
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of  Ibrahim,  from  Selufiyet,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  foray  made 
against  us  at  the  time  of  entering  A'ir  or  A'sben,  by  the  border 
tribes  of  that  country. 

In  the  depression  of  the  plain  toward  the  south  from  our  en- 
campment, where  all  the  moisture  of  the  district  collected,  cotton 
was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  while  adjoining  the  village,  which 
lay  close  to  a  ridge  of  granite,  a  small  field  of  tobacco  was  to  bt* 
seen.  A  petty  market,  which  was  held  here,  enabled  us  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  grain,  poultry,  and  red  pepper,  as  we  had  for- 
gotten to  lay  in  a  store  of  the  latter  article,  which  is  indispensable 
to  travelers  in  hot  countries. 

Monday^  January  Z\sL  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
was  densely  inhabited,  but  it  was  rather  scantily  timbered,  the 
groimd  being  clad  only  with  short  underwood ;  detached  hills 
were  seen  now  and  then ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles^ 
the  character  of  the  country  changed,  kalgo  appearing  more  fre- 
quently, while  the  soil  consisted  of  deep  sand.  Toward  the  south 
tiie  vegetation  was  richer,  several  Tawarek  hamlets  appearing  in 
the  distance.  Thus  we  reached  a  large  well,  about  thirteen  fathoms 
deep  and  richly  provided  with  water,  where  a  large  number  of 
Biizawe,  or  Tawarek  half-castes,  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled; 
and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  greater  proof  of  ingenuity 
which  I  here  observed,  a  young  buU  being  employed  in  drawing 
up  the  water  in  a  large  leather  bag  containing  a  supply  sufficient 
for  two  horses,  this  being  the  only  time  during  my  travels  in  Ne- 
groland  that  I  observed  such  a  method  of  drawing  up  the  water, 
which  in  general,  even  from  the  deepest  wells,  is  procured  by  the 
labor  of  man  alone.  The  young  bull  was  led  by  a  very  pretty 
Am6shagh  girl,  to  whom  I  made  a  present  of  a  tin  box  with  a 
looking-glass  in  it  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble,  when  she  did  not 
fail  to  thank  me  by  a  courtesy,  and  the  expression  of  an  amiable 
"agaishdka,"  "my  best  thanks."  In  the  whole  of  this  country  a 
custom  still  prevails,  dating  from  the  period  of  the  strength  of  the 
B6mu  empire,  to  the  effect  that  the  horses  of  the  travelers. must 
be  watered  at  any  well  in  precedence  to  the  wants  of  the  natives 
themselves. 

The  whole  spectacle  which  this  well  exhibited  was  one  of  lifr 
and  activity ;  and  the  interest  of  the  scenery  was  farther  increased 
by  a  dense  grove  of  fine  tamarind-trees  which  spread  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  path.  I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  district  be- 
longs to  the  territory  of  Timitmnma,  the  governor  of  which  is  a 
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vassal  of  Zfnder.    Close  to  Tumtiimina,  on  the  west,  lies  the  con- 
siderable town  of  Gorgom. 

Leaving  the  principal  road  on  our  right,  and  following  a  more 
southerly  one,  we  encamped  near  the  village  of  Giimda,  which 
consisted  of  two  hamlets  inhabited  exclusively  by  Tawarek  slaves. 
But  the  territoiy  belongs  likewise  to  the  province  of  Tumtiimma. 
A  troop  of  fetaki,  or  native  traders,  were  encamped  near  us. 

Thesday  J  February  1st.  The  surface  of  the  country  through  which 
our  road  lay  was  broken  by  depressions  of  larger  or  smaller  ex- 
tent, where  the  diim  palm  flourished  in  great  numbers — ^a  tree 
which  is  very  common  in  the  territory  of  Tasawa,  which  w>3. en- 
tered a  short  time  before  we  reached  the  village  of  Kaso.  We 
had  here  descended  altogether,  most  probably,  a  couple  of  hund- 
red feet,  although  the  descent  was  not  regular,  and  was  broken 
by  an  occasional  ascent  The  road  was  weU  frequented  by  people 
coming  fix>m  the  west  with  cotton,  which  they  sell  to  advantage 
in  Zmder. 

We  made  a  long  stretch,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
passing  the  large  village  of  Shabare,  which  attracted  our  attention 
from  the  distance  by  the  beating  of  drums,  but  could  not  supply 
us  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  its  well  measuring  twenty- 
five  fiathoms  in  depth,  and,  nevertheless,  being  almost  dry ;  and 
thus  we  proceeded  till  we  reached  Mafjirgl,  after  a  march  of  al- 
most twenty-five  railes.  The  village  is  named  from  a  iroughlike^ 
depression,  on  the  slope  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  which,  toward 
the  south,  contains  a  considerable  grove  of  diim  palms.  We  en- 
camped close  to  the  well,  which  is  fourteen  fathoms  deep,  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  which  has  a  tolerably  comfort^ible  ap- 
pearance, although  it  had  been  ransacked  two  years  before  by  the 
governor  of  Katsena ;  but,  in  these  regions,  dwelling-places  are 
as  easily  restored  as  they  are  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  no- 
torious for  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  had  to  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  rich  in  beans ; 
and  we  bought  plenty  of  dried  bean-tressels,  which  are  made  up 
in  small  bundles,  and  called  "  harawa"  by  the  Arabs,  affording 
most  excellent  food  for  the  camels. 

Wednesday^  February  2d.  Several  native  travelers  had  attached 
themselves  to  my  troop.    Among  them  was  an  abominable  slave- 
dealer  who  was  continually  beating  his  poor  victims.    I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  get  rid  of  this  man  here,  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
♦  **  Jirgf '  means  boat,  as  well  as  a  large  trough  for  watering  the  cattle. 
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people,  being  bound  for  Tasawa,  which  I  was  to  leave  at  some 
distance  on  my  right.  While  my  people  were  loading  the  camelfli 
I  roved  about,  making  a  very  pleasant  promenade  along  the  vale, 
which  was  richly  adorned  with  diim  palms.  Having  set  out  at 
length,  keeping  a  little  too  much  toward  the  west,  and  crossing* 
the  great  high  road  which  comes  fix^m  Tasawa,  we  passed  sevenil 
villages  on  our  road,  while  dum  palms  and  tamarind-trees  enliv- 
ened the  country  where  the  ground  was  not  cultivated,  but  espe- 
cially  the  many  small  and  irregular  hollows  which  we  traversed. 
Having  lost  one  of  our  camels,  which  died  on  the  road,  we  en- 
camped near  a  village  (the  name  of  which,  by  accident,  I  did  not 
learn)  situated  in  a  large  vale  rich  in  diim  palms,  and  encompaas- 
ed  on  the  east  side  by  a  regular  ridge  of  sandhills  of  considerable 
height.  Rice  was  cultivated  in  the  beds  beside  the  onions,  while 
wheat,  wiiich  is  generally  raised  in  this  way,  was  not  grown  at  alL 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  there  is  no  rice  cultivated  in  the 
whole  of  Bomu,  this  village  constituting,  I  think,  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important  article  of  food,  which 
is  the  chief  staff  of  life  in  the  whole  of  Kebbi  and  along  the  Niger. 
The  wells  in  this  valley  were  only  three  feet  deep,  and  richly  pro- 
vided with  water ;  and  the  whole  vale  was  altogether  remarkable. 

Thursday,  February  Sd  The  dense  grove  of  diim  palms  through 
which  our  road  led  afforded  a  most  picturesque  spectacle  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  morning  sky,  and  reminded  me  of  the  extensive 
groves  of  palm-trees  which  I  had  seen  in  more  northern  climes^ 
while  large  piles  of  the  fruit  of  the  fan  palm,  stored  up  by  the  na- 
tives, excited  the  facetious  remarks  of  those  among  my  people 
who  were  natives  of  Fezzan ;  and  they  sneered  at  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  these  negroes,  who,  being  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
delicious  and  far-famed  fruit  of  the  nobler  Phoenix,  were  reduced 
to  the  \yoor  and  tasteless  produce  of  this  vile  tree.  We  then  left 
the  shallow  bottom  of  the  vale,  with  its  wells  seven  fathoms  in 
depth,  at  the  side  of  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  The 
country  then  became  more  open ;  and  afler  a  march  of  four  mileSy 
we  reached  the  shallow  fiiddama  of  Gaza wa,  and,  leaving  the  town 
at  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  encamped  a  little  to  the  south,  not 
far  fn^m  a  fine  old  tamarind-tree. 

I  was  enjoying  the  shade  of  this  splendid  tree,  when  my  friend 
the  serki-n-turawa,  whom,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  Hausa 
country,  I  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  an  Airican 
dandy,  came  up,  on  a  splendid  horse,  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
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me.  The  petty  chief  ot  Grazawa  and  his  people  had  been  much 
afraid,  after  they  had  received  the  news  of  my  approach,  that  I 
might  take  another  road,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them  a  pres- 
ent, which  has  the  same  value  as  the  toll  in  a  European  country. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  already  sent  off  several  horsemen  in  or- 
der to  see  what  direction  f  had  pursued,  and  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  I  had  come  to  him  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  feil  to  remind  me  that  on  my  former  pas- 
,sage  through  the  countty  I  had  not  given  them  any  thing  on  ac- 
count of  the  powerful  protection  of  Elaiji,  which  I  enjoyed  at  that 
time.  This  was  very  true ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  here  to 
make  presents  to  four  different  persons,  although  I  only  remained 
half  a  day :  first,  this  little  officious  friend  of  mine ;  theji  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  himself  together  with  his  liege  lord,  the  chiof 
of  Maradi ;  and,  finally,  Sadfku,  the  former  Piillo  governor  of 
Eatsena,  who  at  present  resided  in  this  town. 

Having  satisfied  the  serk£-n-turawa^I  wrapped  a  bemus  and  a 
shawl  or  zub^ta  in  a  handkerchief,  and  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  governor,  whose  name,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  Baffii,  and  whom  I  foimd  to  be  a  pleasant  old  fellow.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  present,  though  he  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension that  his  liege  lord,  the  prince  of  Maradi,  who  would  not  . 
fail  to  hear  of  my  having  passed  through  the  country,  would  de- 
mand something  for  himself;  and  he  advised  me,  therefore,  to  send 
to  that  chief  a  few  medicines. 

I  then  rode  to  Sadiku,  the  son  of  the  famous  M'allem  'Omaro, 
or  Ghomaro,  who  had  been  eight  years  governor  of  Katsena,  afler 
the  death  of  his  father,  till,  having  excited  the  fear  or  wrath  of 
his  liege  lord,  in  consequence  of  calumnies  representing  him  as 
endeavoring  to  make  himself  independent,  he  was  deposed  by 
'  Aliyu,  the  second  successor  of  Bello,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety 
among  the  enemies  of  his  nation.  Sadiku  was  a  stately  person, 
of  tall  figure,  a  serious  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  high, 
powerful  chest,  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Negroland,  and  still 
less  among  the  tribe  of  the  Fulbe.  However,  he  is  not  a  pure 
Pullo,  being  the  offspring  of  a  B6mu  female  slave.  He  had  some- 
thiag  melancholy  about  him ;  and  this  was  veiy  natural,  as  he 
could  not  well  be  sincerely  beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  live,  and  in  whose  company  he  carried  on  a  relentless 
war  against  his  kinsmen.  Sadfku^s  house,  which  was  in  the  ut- 
most decay,  was  a  convincing  proof  either  that  he  was  in  reality 
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miserably  off,  or  that  he  felt  obliged  to  pretend  poverty  and  mis- 
ery. He  imderstood  Arabic  tolerably  weD,  although  he  only 
spoke  very  little.  He  expressed  much  regret  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence 
in  Maradi ;  but  having  heard  how  strictly  Europeans  adhere  to 
their  promise,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had  never 
received  an  Arabic  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Overweg  had 
promised  him ;  but  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  my  late  lamented  companion,  who,  I  knew, 
had  forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  by  way  of  Zfnder,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Kiikawa.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  copy  or  two  of 
the  New  Testament  with  me,  and  therefore  made  him  very  happy 
by  adding  this  book  to  the  other  little  presents  which  I  gave  him. 
When  I  left  the  company  of  this  man,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a 
iiivk  of  fura  with  Serki-n-turdwa — however,  not  as  a  proof  of 
sincere  hospitality,  but  as  a  means  of  begging  some  farther  things 
fix)m  me ;  and  I  was  glad  ^t  length  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
young  fellow. 

Friday,  February  4/A.  We  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined 
here  at  Gazawa  by  two  small  parties  belonging  to  the  salt-caravan 
of  the  Kcl-owi,  when,  having  taken  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  reloaded  all  our  fire-arms,  we  commenced  our  march,  about 
half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  the  unsafe  wilder- 
ness which  intervenes  between  the  independent  Hausa  states  and 
that  of  the  Fiilbe.  The  forest  was  illumed  by  a  bright  moon- 
light ;  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  when  we  encamped  about  five  miles  beyond  the 
melancholy  site  of  Dankama,  very  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
I  had  halted  two  years  before.  We  were  all  greatly  fatigued; 
and  a  soi-disant  sherif  from  Morocco,  but  originally,  as  it  seemed, 
belonging  to  the  Tajakant,  who  had  attached  himself  to  my  cara- 
van in  Zinder  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu  in  my  company,  felt 
veiy  sickly.  He  had  sufFenxl  already  a  great  deal  in  Zinder,  and 
ought  not  to  have  expased  his  small  store  of  strength  to  such  a 
severe  trial.  Not  being  able  to  have  regard  to  his  state  of  health, 
as  there  was  no  water  here,  we  pursued  our  journey  soon  after 
midnight,  and  reached  the  well-known  walls  of  Katsena  after  a 
march  of  about  six  hours. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  feeling  that  I  pitched  my  tent  a  few 
himdred  yards  from  the  gate  (kofa-n-samri)  of  this  town,  by  the 
governor  of  which  I  had  been  so  greatly  annoyed  on  my  first  en- 
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tering  this  country.  It  was  not  long  before  several  A'sbenawa 
people  belonging  to  A'nnur,  followed  by  the  servants  of  the  gov- 
ernor, came  to  salute  me ;  and  after  a  little  while  I  was  joined  by 
my  old  tormentor,  the  Tawati  merchant  Bel-Gh^t.  But  our  meet- 
ing this  time  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  beei}  when  I 
fiist  saw  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  recognized  me,  and  heard  from 
me  that  I  was  come  to  fulfill  my  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Sultan  of  S6koto,  he  could  not  restrain  his  delight  and  excitement, 
and  threw  himself  upon  my  neck,  repeating  my  name  several 
times.  In  &ct,  his  whole  behavior  changed  from  this  moment; 
and  although  he  at  times  begged  a  few  things  from  me,  and  did 
not  procure  me  very  generous  treatment  from  the  governor,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  he  behaved  Jftiendly  and  decently.  He  asked  me 
repeatedly  why  I  had  not  gone  to  E[an6 ;  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Kan6 ;  that,  in  conformity  with  my  prom- 
ise, I  had  come  to  Katsena,  and  that  here  I  should  make  all  my 
purchases,  in  order  to  xmdertake  the  journey  to  S6koto  fjx)m  this 
place  under  the  protection  of  its  governor,  Mohanuned  Bello. 
Now  I  must  confess  that  I  had  another  motive  for  not  going  to 
Kan6  besides  this;  for  the  Vizier  of  B6mu  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  I  should  not  go  to  Kan6,  as  my  journey  to  the  Ftilbe 
would  else  be  displeasing  to  himself  and  the  sheikh,  by  interfer- 
ing with  their  policy,  and  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to 
his  wishes,  although  I  foresaw  that  it  would  cause  me  a  heavy 
loss,  as  I  might  have  bought  all  the  articles  of  which  I  was  in 
want  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  in  the  great  central  market  of  Negro- 
land  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  Katsena. 

I  staid  outside  the  town  until  the  following  morning,  while  my 
quarters  in  the  town  were  preparing.  There  was  an  animated  in- 
tercourse along  my  place  of  encampment,  between  the  old  capital 
and  the  new  place  Wagoje,  which  the  governor  had  founded  two 
years  before ;  and  I  received  the  compliments  of  several  active 
Fiilbe,  whose  expressive  countenances  bore  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  their  habits  were  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  influence  of 
the  softer  manners  of  the  subjected  tribe,  although  such  an  amal- 
gamation has  already  begun  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of  Hausa. 

The  house  which  was  assigned  to  me  inside  the  town  was  spa- 
cious, but  rather  old,  and  so  fiill  of  ants  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  greatest  care  to  protect  not  only  my  luggage,  but  my  person 
firom  these  voracious  insects.  They  not  only  destroyed  every 
thing  that  was  suspended  on  pegs  from  the  walls,  but  while  sitting 
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one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  clay  bank  in  my  room,  I  foxind, 
when  I  got  up,  a  lai^e  hole  in  lAy  tobe,  these  clever  and  indus- 
trious miners  having  made  their  way  through  the  clay  walls  to 
the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  successfully  constructed  their  cover- 
ed walk%  and  voraciously  attacked  my  shirt,  all  in  an  hour's  time. 

My  present  to  the  governor  consisted  of  a  very  fine  blue  bemtSs, 
a  kaftan  of  fine  red  cloth,  a  small  pocket  pistol,  two  muslin  tur- 
bans, a  red  cap,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  some  smaller  articles. 
The  eccentric  man  received  me  with  undisguised  pleasure  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but,  being  aware  that  I  had  a  tolerable  supply 
of  handsome  articles  with  me,  he  wanted  to  induce  me  to  sell  to 
him  all  the  fine  things  I  possessed ;  but  I  cut  the  matter  short  by- 
telling  him,  once  for  all,  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  and  did  not 
engage  in  any  commerce.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  his  presents ;  but  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  another  small 
pistol,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  stay  here,  I  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  his  request.  He  had  a  cover  made  for  the  pair,  and  used  to 
carry  them  constantly  about  his  person,  frightening  every  body 
by  firing  off  the  caps  into  their  faces. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  me  that  the 
ghaladima  of  S6koto  was  at  this  time  staying  here,  for  imder  the 
protection  of  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  Katsena  I  should 
scarcely  have  reached  the  residence  of  the  emir  el  Miimenfn  in 
safety.  The  ghaladima,  who  was  the  inspector  of  Katsena  as  well 
as  of  Zanfara,  had  collected  the  tribute  of  both  provinces,  and  was 
soon  to  start,  with  his  treasure  and  the  articles  he  had  purchased 
there,  on  his  home  journey,  so  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  time 
enough  for  sending  some  of  my  people  to  Kan6  to  make  there  the 
necessary  purchases ;  but  circumstances  which  I  shall  soon  men- 
tion delayed  us  so  much  that  there  would  have  been  ample  op- 
portunity for  doing  so,  and  thus  saving  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  ghaladima  was  a  simple,  straightforward  man,  not 
very  intelUgent,  certainly,  nor  generous,  but  good-natured  and  so- 
ciable. Bom  of  a  female  slave,  he  had  very  little  about  him  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Fulbe,  being  tall  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  a  large  head,  broad  features,  and  tolerably  dark  com- 
plexion. 

I  made  some  considerable  purchases  in  this  place,  amoxmtiiig 
altogether  to  1,808,000  shells,  employing  the  greatest  part  of  my 
cash  in  providing  myself  with  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures 
of  Kano  and  Nupe,  in  order  to  pave  my  way,  by  means  of  these 
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&yoiite  articles,  through  the  countries  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger,  where  nothing  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  these  native 
manufectures.*  But,  as  I  afterward  found  out,  I  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  buying  the  Nupe  tobes  here,  at  least  20  per  cent, 
dearer  than  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  in  Gando ;  but  this  I 
could  not  possibly  know  beforehand,  nor  was  it  my  previous  in- 
tention to  make  any  stay  in  that  place,  where  large  parcels  of 
these  articles  are  never  brought  into  the  market  I  also  added  to 
my  store  a  few  more  articles  of  Arab  manufacture,  there  having 
arrived,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  very  nimierous  caravan  of  Ghadam- 
si  and  other  people  from  the  north,  with  not  less  than  from  400  to 
500  camels,  but  without  bringing  me  even  a  single  line,  either  from 
my  friends  in  Europe  or  even  from  those  in  Africa.  Having  like- 
wise arranged  with  *Ali  el  A'geren,  the  Mdjebrf  who  accompanied 
me  from  Kukawa,  buying  from  him  what  little  merchandise  he 
had,  and  taking  him  into  my  service  for  nine  dollars  a  month,  I 
prepared  every  thing  for  my  journey ;  and  I  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  be  gone,  as  the  rainy  season  was  fast  approaching.  On  the 
26th  of  February  evident  signs  were  observed  of  the  approach  of 
the  wet  season,  the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  being 
thickly  overcast  with  clouds,  while  the  air  also  was  extremely 
damp,  just  as  after  a  shower.  Mounting  on  horseback  in  order  to 
observe  better  these  forerunners  of  the  "  damana,"  I  clearly  distin- 
guished that  it  was  raining  in  the  direction  of  Zariya  and  Niipe, 
and  even  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  a  few  drops  fell.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  air  was 
most  delicious,  just  as  is  the  case  ailer  a  fall  of  rain,  and  summer 
lightning  was  flashing  through  the  southern  sky. 

*  I  bought  here  altogether  75  ttCrkedls  or  woman-cloths,  which  form  the  usual 
standard  article  in  Timbtlktn,  and  from  which  narrow  shirts  for  the  males  are  made; 
So  black  tobes  of  Kand  manofactore ;  20  ditto  of  Niipe  manufacture ;  20  silk  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions ;  232  black  shawls  for  covering  the  face,  as  the  best  presents  for 
the  Tawirek.  I  also  bought  here,  besides,  four  very  good  cloth  bemilses  from  some 
Taw^  traders  lately  arrived  from  their  country  with  horses,  and  some  other  little 
merchandise,  and  half  a  dozen  of  **hama£l,"  or  sword-hangings,  of  red  silk  of  Fia 
manufactore.  I  also  provided  myself  here  with  water-skins  and  knlabu,  or  large 
skins  for  corering  the  luggage  for  the  whole  of  my  journey.  No  place  in  the  whole 
of  NegToland  is  so  famous  for  excellent  leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  as  Katsena ; 
and  if  I  had  taken  a  larger  supply  of  these  articles  with  me  it  would  have  been  very 
profitable ;  but  of  course  these  leather  articles  require  a  great  deal  of  room.  I  also 
bought  a  good  quantity  of  the  tobacco  of  Katsena,  which  is  held  in  great  estimation 
even  in  Timbiiktu,  whither  the  excellent  tobacco  from  Widi  Niin  is  brought  in  con-* 
riderable  quantity. 
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The  ghaladlma  was  also  very  anxious  to  be  gone ;  but  the  anny 
of  the  G6berawa  being  ready  to  start  on  an  expedition,  on  a  grand 
scale,  against  the  territory  of  the  Fulbe,  we  could  not  leave  the 
place  before  we  knew  exactly  what  direction  the  hostile  anny 
would  take.  They  having  at  length  set  out  on  their  foray  on  the 
7th  of  March,  we  began  to  watch  their  movements  very  anxious- 
ly, each  of  these  two  powers — ^the  independent  pagans  as  well  as 
the  conquering  Fiilbe— having  in  their  pay  numbers  of  spies  in 
the  towns  of  their  enemies.  Only  two  days  before  the  G6beiawa 
left  their  home  they  killed  Bii-Bakr,  the  chief  spy  whom  'Alfyu, 
sultan  of  S6koto,  entertained  in  their  town. 

In  the  company  of  the  ghaladima  there  was  a  younger  brother 
of  his,  of  the  name  of  Al-hattu,  who  had  lost  the  better  portion  of 
the  character  of  a  free  man  by  a  mixture  of  slave-blood,  and  be- 
haved at  times  like  the  most  intolerable  beggar ;  but  he  proved 
of  great  service  to  me  in  my  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Besides  this  man,  my  principal  acquaintance  during  my  stay  in 
Katsena  this  time  was  a  Tawati  of  the  name  of 'Abd  e*  Bahman,  a 
very  amiable  and  social  man,  and,  as  a  faki,  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  learning.  He  had  been  a  great  friend  of  the  Saltan 
Bello,  and  expatiated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  quali-  . 
ties  and  achievements  of  this  distinguished  ruler  of  Negroland. 
He  also  gave  me  the  first  hints  of  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  relating  to  the  geography  and  history  of  western  Negro- 
land,  and  called  my  attention  particularly  to  a  man  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  the  most  learned  of  the  present  generation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sokoto,  and  from  whom,  he  assured  me,  I  should  not 
fail  to  obtain  what  information  I  wanted.  This  man  was  'Abd  el 
Kader  dan  Taffa  (meaning  the  son  of  Mustapha),  on  whose  stores 
of  knowledge  I  drew  largely.  My  intercourse  with  *  Abd  e'  Bah- 
man was  occasionally  interrupted  by  an  amicable  tilt  at  our  re- 
spective creeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  my  learned  friend  was 
endeavoring  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  polygamy,  he  ad- 
duced as  an  illustration  that  in  matters  of  the  table  we  did  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  dish,  but  took  a  little  fowl,  a  little 
fish,  and  a  little  roast  beef;  and  how  absurd,  he  ai^gued,  was  it  to 
restrict  ourselves,  in  the  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  to  only  one 
wife.  It  was  during  my  second  stay  in  Katsena  that  I  collected 
most  of  the  information  which  I  have  communicated  on  a  former 
occasion  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Hausa. 
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Besides  this  kind  of  occupation,  my  dealings  with  the  governor, 
and  an  occasional  ride  which  I  took  through  and  outside  the  town, 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  in- 
habitants upon  my  very  small  stock  of  medicinal  knowledge,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement  of  my  residence,  when  I  was  severely 
pestered  with  applications,  having  generally  from  100  to  200  pa- 
tients in  my  court-yard  every  morning.  The  people  even  brought 
me  sometimes  animals  to  cure ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
when  they  once  brought  me  a  horse  totally  blind,  which  they 
thought  I  was  able  to  restore  to  its  former  power  of  vision. 

Living  in  Katsena  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  most  other  places  of 
Negroland;  at  least  we  tiiought  so  at  the  time,  but  we  afterward 
found  Sdkoto,  and  many  places  between  that  aiid  Timbuktu, 
much  dearer;  but  the  character  of  dearth  in  E^atsena  is  increased 
by  the  scarcity  of  shells  in  the  market,  which  form  the  standard 
currency,  and,  especially  after  I  had  circulated  a  couple  of  hund- 
red dollars,  I  was  often  obliged  to  change  a  dollar  for  2300  shells 
instead  of  2600. 

I  had  here  a  disagreeable  business  to  arrange ;  for  suddenly,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  there  arrived  our  old  creditor  Mohammed  e' 
Sfiksf,  whose  claims  upon  us  I  thought  I  had  settled  long  ago  by 
giving  him  a  bill  upon  Fezzan,  besides  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  which  I  had  paid  him  on  the  spot  ;*  but,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, he  produced  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  her  maj- 
esty's agent  in  Murzuk,  informed  him  that  I  was  to  pay  him  in 
Sudan. 

Such  is  the  trouble  to  which  a  European  traveler  is  exposed  in 
these  countries  by  the  injudicious  arrangements  of  those  very  peo- 
ple whose  chief  object  ought  to  be  to  assist  him,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  his  friends  in  Europe  think  that  he  is  well-  provided,  and 
that  he  can  proceed  on  his  difficult  errand  without  obstacle. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  received  information  that  the  army 
of  Goberawa  had  encamped  on  the  site  of  the  former  town  of 
Roma,  or  Riima,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  must  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Katsena,  who  had  received  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  riches  which  I  was  carrying  with  me,  was 
endeavoring,  by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  separate  me  from 
the  ghaladima,  in  older  to  have  me  in  his  own  power ;  and  his 
measures  were  attended  with  a'  good  deal  of  success,  at  least  in  the 

•  Sec  vol.  ii.,  p.  676. 
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case  of  my  Arab  companion  *  AH  el  A'geren,  who,  although  a  man 
of  some  energy,  allowed  himself  too  often  to  be  frightened  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  people.  On  his  attempting  to  keep  me 
back,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  stay  behind,  but  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  at  once,  in  company  with  the 
ghaladfma,  whatever  might  happen.  I  had  the  more  reason  to  be- 
ware of  the  governor,  as,  just  at  the  period  of  this  my  second  stay 
here,  when  he  knew  I  was  going  to  his  liege  lord,  I  had  had  an- 
other opportunity  of  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice exercised  by  him  and  his  ministers.  For  the  sheriff  who,  as  I 
have  said,  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  Zinder,  having 
died  here  of  dysentery  soon  aft«r  our  arrival,  he  seized  upon  what 
little  property  .he  had  left,  notwithstanding  that  person  had  placed 
himself,  in  some  respects,  under  my  protection ;  and  although  he 
pretended  he  would  send  it  to  his  relatives,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  or  his  people  kept  it  back.  The  safety  of  the  property  of  any 
European  who  should  die  in  these  regions  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  a  native  chief;  but  no 
such  contingency  was  provided  for  in  draughts  of  the  treaties 
which  we  took  with  us. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

JOURNEY  FROM  KA'TSENA  TO  SO'KOTO. 

Monday^  March  2\sL  The  whole  town  was  in  motion  when  we 
left;  for  the  governor  himself  was  to  accompany  us  for  some  days' 
journey,  as  the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  farther  on  he  was  to  send  a  numerous  escort  along 
with  us.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and,  though  the  rainy  season  had 
not  yet  set  in  in  this  province,  many  of  the  trees  were  clad  already 
in  a  new  dress,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
more  favored  season. 

The  hajilij  had  begun,  about  the  commencement  of  March,  to 
put  out  new  foliage  and  shoots  of  young  fruit ;  and  the  dorowa  or 
Parkxa  exhibited  its  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful  purple,  hang- 
ing down  to  a  great  length  from  the  branches.  The  dorowa, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  whole  of  Bomu,  constitutes  here 
the  chief  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  from  the 
beans  of  this  tree  that  the  natives  prepare  the  vegetable  cakes 
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called  "  dodowa^"  with  which  they  seaaon  their  food  *  Next  to 
this  tree  another  one,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  called  here 
"rdnhn,"  and  at  present  full  of  small  yellow  blossoms,  was  most 
common. 

The  first  day  we  made  only  a  short  march  of  about  three  miles, 
to  a  village  c^ed  Elabakawa,  where  the  ghaladima  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  I  had  scarcely  dismounted,  under  a  tree  at  the  side 
of  the  village,  when  my  protector  called  upon  me,  and  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  invited  me,  urgently,  to  take  up  my  quarters  in- 
side the  village,  stating  that  the  neighborhood  was  not  quite  safe, 
as  the  G6berawa  had  carried  away  three  women  from  this  very 
village  the  preceding  day.  I,  however,  preferred  my  tent  and 
the  open  air,  and  felt  very  Kttle  ihclination  to  confide  my  valu- 
able property,  on  which  depended  entirely  the  success  of  my  en- 
terprise, to  the  huts,  which  are  apt  to  catch  fire  at  any  moment; 
for,  while  I  could  not  combat  against  nature,  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  my  arms  and  in  my  watchfulness  not  to  be  afraid  of 
thieves  and  robbers.f 

In  the  afternoon  the  ghaladima  came  out  of  the  hamlet,  and 
took  his  seat  imder  a  neighboring  tree,  when  I  returned  his  visit 
of  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  open  with  him  and  his  com- 
panions a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse ;  for  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lawless  governor  of  Katsena, 
who,  I  felt  convinced,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ples from  possessing  himself  of  my  riches ;  indeed,  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  tell  me  that  if  I  possessed  any  thing  of  value,  such  as 
pistols  handsomely  mounted,  I  should  give  them  to  him  rather 
than  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  for  that  he  himself  was  the  emfr  el 
Miimenin ;  nay,  he  even  told  me  that  his  liege  lord  was  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  a  pistol. 

Tuesday^  March  22c?.  In  order  to  avoid  the  enemy,  we  were 
obliged,  instead  of  following  a  westerly  direction,  to  keep  at  first 
directly  southward.  The  country  through  which  our  road  lay  was 
very  beautiful.  The  dorowa,  which  the  preceding  day  had  form- 
ed the  principal  ornament  of  the  landscape,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
clay's  march  gave  place  entirely  to  other  trees,  such  as  tall  rfmi  or 
bentang-tree,  the  kdka  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  the  del^  palm 
or  gigiiia  {Borassus  flabelUformis?)]  but  beyond  the  village  of 

•  See  the  description  which  Clapperton  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  these  cakes 
«e  prepared.     (Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels,  iL  p.  126.) 
t  The  wells,  here  were  eight  fathoms. 
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D6ka,  the  dorowa;  which  is  the  principal  tree  of  the  provinces  of 
Katsena  and  Zariya,  again  came  prominently  forward,  while  the 
kad^fia  also,  or  butter-tree,  and  the  all^uba,  afforded  a  greater 
variety  to  the  vegetation.  The  alleluba  (which,  on  my  second 
stay  at  Kano,  I  saw  in  full  blossom)  bears  a  small  firuit^  which  the 
natives  eat,  but  which  I  never  tried  myself.  Even  the  diim  palm, 
with  its  fan-shaped  yellow-colored  foliage,  gave  occasionally  great- 
er relief  to  the  fresher  vegetation  aroimd.  The  coxmtry  was  pop- 
ulous and  well  cultivated,  and  extensive  tobacco-grounds  and  large 
fields  of  yams  or  gwaza  were  seen,  both  objects  being  almost  a 
new  sight  to  mc ;  for  tobacco,  which  I  had  been  so  much  surprised 
to  see  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country  of  the  pagan 
Miisgu,  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  Bomu,  with  the  exception  of 
Zinder,  and  I  had  first  observed  it  largely  cultivated  near  the 
town  of  Katsena,  while  yams,  as  I  have  already  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  mention,  arc  not  raised  at  all  in  Central  Negroland. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  dotting  the  landscape,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery.  But  the  dis- 
trict of  Maje  especially,  which  we  traversed  after  a  march  of  about 
seven  miles,  impressed  me  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  this  country.  Here,  also,  we  met  a  troop  of 
Itfsan  with  their  camels. 

Having  then  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  through  a  more 
open  and  well-cultivated  country,  with  extensive  cotton-grounds, 
large  plantations  of  indigo,  and  wide  fields  planted  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes, or  dankali,  we  reached  the  village  called  Kulkada,  where 
the  governor  of  Kitsena  had  taken  up  his  quarters ;  but,  leaving 
this  outlaw  at  a  respectful  distance,  we  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  ghaladima,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  for  quarters  in  a 
small  Tawarek  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  toward 
the  soutJieast — a  remarkable  resting-place  for  a  party  proceeding 
to  the  westward.  The  heat  was  very  great;  and  the  dor6wa-tree8, 
with  their  scanty  acacia-like  foliage,  which,  besides  a  few  gonda- 
trees  {Carica  Papaya)  and  a  solitary  ngabborc,  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  seen,  afforded  but  insufficient 
shade,  the  dryness  of  the  country  being  the  more  felt,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  rather  limited. 

I  was  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening,  not  only  by  the  ghala- 
dima, who  sent  me  a  sheep,  but  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet,  who  came  to  visit  me  in  large  nimilxjrs.  I  learned  that 
they  were  Imghad,  natives  of  Tawar  Nwaijdud,  the  \nllage  which 
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I  passed  on  my  road  fix)m  Tint^ust  to  A'g^es,*  and  that  they 
had  seen  me  in  A'sben,  and  knew  all  about  my  aflTairs.  They 
were  settled  here  as  tenants. 

Wednesday,  March  23c?.  I  had  just  mounted  my  horse,  and  my 
camels  had  gone  in  advance,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  who  had 
been  sent  after  me  from  Katsena,  bringing  a  letter  from  Mr.Gag- 
linffif  her  majesty's  agent  in  Miirzuk,  a  mere  duplicate  of  a  letter 
already  received,  with  reference  to  the  sending  of  the  box  (which, 
however,  did  not  reach  me),  but  not  a  single  line  fix)m  Europe. 
We  had  to  retrace  our  road  all  the  way  to  Kulkada,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles  through  a  dense  forest, 
reached  the  walled  town  of  Kiirayd,  and,  not  being  aware  that  the 
country  on  the  other  side  was  more  open  and  offered  a  far  better 
camping-ground,  pitched  our  t^nt  on  that  side  whence  we  had 
come,  not  fer  fix)m  the  market-place,  consisting  of  several  rows  of 
stalls  or  sheds.  A  market  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
bought  grain  and  onions,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  favorite  fruit 
of  the  tamarind-tree,  to  which  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  health. 

The  town  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained  from  6000 
to  7000  inhabitants,  but  no  clay  buildings.  The  wall  was  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  and  well  provided  with  loop-holes  for  the  bowmen, 
and  it  was  even  strengthened  by  a  second  wall,  of  lesser  height,  on 
the  outside.  The  town  has  three  gates.  The  wells  were  three 
iathoms  in  depth. 

Thursday^  March  iitJi.  The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  of  Kurayd  seemed  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  district  which  we 
had  left  behind  us ;  and  the  bentang-tree,  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
former  pagan  inhabitants,  rose  here  to  its  full  majestic  growth, 
while,  besides  the  dor6wa  and  the  butter-tree,  the  ngabbore  (or 
sycamore)  and  the  diinnia  appeared  in'  abundance.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  here  limited  to  sorghum  or  Indian  millet.  After  a  while 
the  ground  became  rather  undulating,  and  we  had  to  cross  several 
small  water-courses,  at  present  dry,  while  boulders  of  granite  pro- 
truded here  and  there.  The  path  was  enlivened  by  the  several 
troops  of  horsemen  which  constituted  our  expeditionary  corps. 
There  was  first  the  governor  of  Katsena  himself,  with  a  body  of 
about  two  hundred  horse ;  then  there  was  an  auxiliary  squadron 
of  about  fifty  horse,  sent  by  Dembo,  the  governor  of  Kazaure ;  and 
lastly  Kaura,  the  serkf-n-yaki,  or  commander-in-chief  of  Katsena, 

♦  See  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
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with  a  body  of  aboilt  thirty-five  well-mounted  troopers.  This  of- 
ficer, at  the  present  time,  is  the  most  warlike  man  in  the  province 
of  Katsena,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  and  dis- 
grace of  Sadlku,  the  former  governor,  in  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  might  fall  to  his  share ;  but  he  had  been  sad- 
ly disappointed  in  his  expectations.  As  for  the  ghaladfma,  he  had 
about  twenty  mounted  companions,  the  most  warlike  among  whom 
was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  'Omar,  or  Ghomaro, 
who  was  descended  from  a  Pullo  mother,  and,  on  account  of  his 
noble  birth,  had  better  claims  to  the  office  of  ghaladfma  than  his 
brother.  Most  of  these  troopers  were  very  fimtastically  dressed, 
in  the  Hausa  fashion,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  I  have  de- 
scribed on  a  former  occasion.  Some  of  the  horses  were  fine, 
strong  animals,  although  in  height  they  are  surpassed  by  the  Bor- 
nu  horses. 

We  watered  our  cattle  in  a  kiirremi  or  dry  water-course,  which 
contained  a  number  of  wells  from  one  fathom  to  a  fathom  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  was  beautifully  skirted  with  delcb  palms,  while 
a  granite  mound  on  its  eastern  shore  rose  to  an  altitude  of  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  I  ascended  it,  but  did  ntt  obtain  a  dis- 
tant view.  Near  this  water-course  the  cultivation  was  a  little  in- 
terrupted ;  but  farther  on  the  countr}'  became  again  well  culti- 
vated, broken  here  and  there  by  some  underwood,  while  the  monk- 
ey-bread-tree, the  diim  palm,  great  numbers  of  a  species  of  acacia 
called  ''  arred,"  and  the  "  merkc^"  dotted  the  fields.  The  latter 
tree,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  bears  a  fruit 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  common  native  grain,  is  said  to  pre- 
serve horses  from  wonns. 

ITius  we  reached  the  to^vn  of  Kurrefi,  or  Kiilfi,  and  were  not  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  very  considerable  outworks,  consisting  of 
moat*^,  which  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  their  town, 
besides  the  three-fold  wall,  and  the  double  moat  which  surroimd- 
cd  the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  opposite  W(xxl-cut. 

The  town  was  said  to  have  been  founded  only  three  years  be- 
fore, being  jwopled  from  the  remains  of  other  })lac^s  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  It  may  contain  from  8000  to  9000  in- 
habitants, but  it  had  recently  suffered  from  a  conflagration.  The 
wall  was  full  of  looj>-holes,  and  it  had  a  gate  on  each  side  except 
the  eastern  one. 

Having  made  our  way  with  great  difficulty  through  the  moats, 
instead  of  taking  up  our  quarters  inside  the  wall,  to  the  great 
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astonishment  of  the  people  we  pitched  our  tent  outside,  at  some 
distance  fix)m  the  western  gate.  Such  was  the  confidence  which 
we  placed  in  our  fire-arms.  A  rocky  eminence,  such  as  are  met 
with  also  inside  the  town,  started  up  at  some  little  distance  from 
OUT  camping-ground ;  and  a  majestic  dorowa,  the  largest  tree  of 
this  species  which  I  saw  on  my  journey,  shaded  the  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  attracted  a  number  of  people,  who  disturbed 
my  privacy.  The  ghaladima  had  taken  a  northerly  road,  to  the 
town  of  Tsaiirf,  which  he  had  recently  founded,  and  did  not  arrive 
till  the  afternoon. 


1.  Oafter  entrance,  leading  into  a  large  aquare  sarronnded  with  a  double  moat,  and  eontaining 
fkree  hats  for  tlie  gtuu^ 
t.  Seeond  entrance,  leiiding  fVom  this  ontwork  through  the  oater  moat  which  snrronnda  the  town. 
S.  Gate  leading  into  the  projecting  angle  of  the  wall,  from  whidi  a  second  gate  leads  into  the  town. 
4.  Granite  moonds  inside  the  town.  6.  Outer  moats  of  the  wall.         6.  Situation  of  mj  tent 

7.  Granite  mount  outside  the  town.  8.  Open  pasture-grounds. 

Friday^  March  2oih,  On  mounting  my  horse  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  my  march,  a  Piillo  came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  a  letter, 
which  he  begged  me  to  take  to  a  relative  of  his  in  Timbuktu. 
This  showed  his  fiill  confidence  in  my  success,  and  it  did  not  fail 
to  inspire  me  with  the  same  feeling.    The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
marched  out  their  bands  of  musicians,  who  played  a  farewell  to 
us ;  and  the  several  troops  of  horsemen,  in  their  picturesque  at- 
tire, thronged  along  the  path  winding  between  the  granite  mounds 
which  broke  the  level  on  all  sides.     Groups  of  del^  and  diim 
palms  towered,  with  their  fan -shaped  foliage,  over  the  whole 
scenery. 

We  had  now  entered  the  more  unsafe  border  country  between 
the  Mohammedans  and  pagans  while  changing  our  direction  from 
south  to  west,  and  the  cultivation  was  less  extensive,  although 
even  here  a  little  cotton  was  to  be  seen.  After  a  march  of  about 
eight  miles  we  traversed  the  site  of  a  deserted  town  called  Taka- 
hawa,  inclosed  between  rocky  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  at  present 
changed  into  a  large  cotton-ground,  the  inhabitants  having  sought 
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refuge  in  the  more  rocky  district  toward  the  south.  But,  althougli 
the  destructive  influence  which  war  had  exercised  upon  this  prov- 
ince was  plainly  manifested  by  the  site  of  another  town  which  we 
passed  soon  afterward,  yet  the  coimtry  was  not  quite  deserted,  and 
even  small  herds  of  cattle  were  observed  farther  on.  Meanwhile 
the  diim  palm  became  entirely  predominant,  and  rocky  cliffs  and 
eminences  continued  to  break  the  surface ;  but  beyond  a  rocky 
ridge,  which,  dotted  with  an  abundance  of  monkey-bread-trees, 
crossed  our  path,  the  country  became  more  level  and  open,  en- 
livened by  herds,  and  exhibituig  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  culti- 
vation. 

Thus  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  considerable  town  of  Zekka, 
and  here  again  we  had  to  make  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  moats  which  started  off  from  the  walls  as  a  sort  of  outwork, 
when  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  shade  of  two 
large  dorowa-trees.  Even  here  I  did  not  choose  to  take  up  my 
quarters  inside  the  town,  which  was  full  of  people.  Besides  those 
detachments  which  had  come  along  with  us,  there  arrived  here 
also  an  auxiliary  troop  of  110  horse  from  Zariya,  together  with 
the  governor  of  ll'mmadaii  with  twenty  horsemen.  The  Kanawa, 
or  people  of  Kano,  who  were  proceeding  to  Sokoto,  had  contin- 
ued their  march  straight  to  U'mmadaii,  in  order  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  that  place. 

Besides  numbers  of  sick  people  from  the  town,  who  came  to  so- 
licit my  medical  assistance,  I  received  also  a  visit  in  the  evening 
fix)m  one  of  the  five  governors  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  title  of 
serkf-n-Fellani.  He  came  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  for  sale 
another  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  such  as  I  had  given  to  the  governor 
of  Katsena ;  for  my  eccentric  friend  played  with  the  small  arms  I 
had  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  day  long,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
every  body,  so  that  the  rumor  of  my  possessing  such  articles  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Sudan,  and  even  Kaura  had 
pestered  me  greatly  on  this  account 

In  the  town  of  Z<?kka  resides  also  the  former  governor  of  the 
wealthy  town  or  district  of  Riima,  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Cap- 
tain Ckpperton,  but  destroyed  by  the  Goberawa  after  the  period 
of  his  tmvels ;  that  officer  still  bears  the  title  of  serki-n-Ruma. 
There  was  a  pond  of  dirty  water  near  our  encampment,  but  good 
drinkable  water  was  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  water-course  at  a 
considerable  distance,  which,  although  dry  at  present,  afforded 
wells  at  very  little  depth  in  its  gravelly  bottom. 
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Saturday^  March  26^.  We  remained  liere  the  whole  forenoon, 
as  we  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  journey  before  us ; 
but,  instead  of  having  leisure  to  prepare  myself  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  exertion,  all  my  spare  time  was  taken  up  by  a  disagree- 
able business,  the  governor  of  Katsena  having  succeeded  in  se- 
ducing finom  my  service,  in  the  most  disgraceftd  manner,  the  Fer- 
jani  Arab,  whom  I  had  hired  for  the  whole  journey  to  Timbuktu 
and  back,  and  whom  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  This  lad,  who  had 
accompanied  Ibrahim  Bashaws  expedition  to  Syria,  and  an  expe- 
dition to  Kordofan,  and  who  had  afterwand  resided  with  the  We- 
lid  Sliman  for  some  time  in  Kanem,  might  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me  in  case  of  emergency.  But,  as  it  was,  I  could  only  be  grate- 
ful to  Providence  for  ridding  me  of  this  faithless  rogue  at  so  cheap 
a  rate ;  and  the  insidious  governor  at  least  had  no  reason  to  boast 
of  his  conduct,  for  the  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  well 
mounted  and  dressed  in  a  bemus  by  his  new  master,  took  to  his 
heels,  and,  following  the  track  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  my  company,  succeeded  in  reaching  Zfnder,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  his  native  country. 

We  here  separated  from  most  of  our  companions,  the  governor 
of  Katsena,  as  well  as  the  people  from  Kan6  and  Zariya,  who  were 
carrying  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  remaining  behind,  and 
only  an  escort  or  "r(9kkia"  of  fifty  horsemen  continuing  in  our 
company.  The  hostile  army  of  the  Goberawa  being  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, the  danger  of  the  road  farther  on  was  very  considerable ; 
and  the  Kanawa  and  Zozawa,  or  Zegdzeg^,  of  whom  the  latter 
cSirried  2,000,000  shells,  500  tobes,  and  30  horses,  as  tribute,  were 
too  much  afraid  of  their  property  to  accompany  us.  There  had 
also  arrived  a  troop  of  about  100  fataki  with  asses  laden  entirely 
with  the  famous  dod6wa  cakes,  but  they  also  remained  behind. 

The  governor  himself,  however,  escorted  us,  for  a  mile  or  two, 
to  a  large  koramma  called  Mejidi,  which  no  doubt  forms  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  koramma  of  Biinka,  and  contains  several 
wells,  where  we  watered  our  horses  and  filled  our  water-skins  for 
a  night's  march.  Fine  cotton-grounds  and  fields  of  onions  fringed 
the  border  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  we  left  this  winding  water-course  we  entered  a  dense 
forest,  only  occasionally  broken  by  open  spots  covered  with  reed 
grass,  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  the  whole 
night,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  halt  just  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evenmg.    I  had  taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  gha- 
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ladima,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of  my  fire- 
arms, sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  me  till  he  brought  me  to 
a  stand,  and  thus  managed  to  get  all  his  slaves  and  camels  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  I  could  only  proceed  very  slowly.  After  a  march 
of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  koramma,  we  entered  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  sort  of  vale,  inclosed  toward  the  north  and 
south  by  rocky  cliffs,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  succu- 
lent herbage,  where  water  is  apparently  to  be  foimd  at  a  little 
depth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Moniya,  which  had  like- 
wise been  destroyed  by  the  Gobcrdwa  three  years  previously. 
Their  army  had  even  encamped  here  the  previous  day ;  and  when 
our  companions  found  the  traces  of  their  footsteps,  which  indi- 
cated that  they  had  taken  an  easterly  direction,  all  the  people 
were  seized  with  fright,  and  the  intention  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  resting  here  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night  was  given  up, 
and  with  an  advanced  guard  of  twenty  horse,  and  a  guard  of  £rom 
fifty  to  sixty,  we  kept  cautiously  and  anxiously  on. 

About  midnight  we  again  entered  a  dense  forest,  consisting 
chiefly  of  underwood.  We  marched  the  whole  night,  and  emei^ged 
in  the  morning  into  open  cultivated  country.  We  then  passed 
several  small  hamlets,  and,  crossing  first  a  small  and  farther  on  a 
larger  water-course,  reached,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
siderable place  Biinka,  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  by  a  half  natural,  half  artificial  stockade  of 
dense  forest  In  this  town,  the  governor  of  which  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  ghaladfma  of  Sokoto,  my  protector  had  taken 
quarters ;  but,  true  to  my  old  principle,  I  here  also  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  and,  turning  round  the  town  on  the  south  side, 
along  a  very  winding  and  narrow  passage,  through  dense,  prickly 
underwood,  I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  suburb  consisting  of  several  straggling  groups  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  proved  to  be  industrious  and  so- 
ciable, and,  soon  afl^r  we  had  encamped,  brought  me  several  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  such  as  good  strong  ropes,  of  which  we  were  greatly 
in  want  In  general,  a  traveler  can  not  procure  good  ropes  in 
these  countries,  and,  for  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  he  does 
well  to  provide  himself  with  this  article.  The  ropes  made  of 
ngille  or  the  diim  bush  last  only  a  few  days ;  and  those  made  of 
hides,  which  are  very  useful  in  the  dry  season  for  tying  up  the 
legs  of  the  camels,  and  even  for  fastening  the  luggage,  are  not  fit 
for  the  rainy  season.    We  also  bought  here  a  good  supply  of  tarn- 
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arinds,  plenty  of  fowls  (for  from  thirty  to  forty  kurdi  each),  and 
a  little  milk.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  at  least  con- 
sisted of  A'^sbenawa  settlers ;  and  they  informed  us  that  the  army 
of  the  Goberawa  had  come  close  'to  their  town,  but  that  they  had 
driven  them  back. 

The  town  itself,  though  not  large,  is  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
containing  a  population  of  about  5000.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east 
side  by  a  considerable  water-course,  at  present  dry,  but  containing 
excellent  water  close  under  the  gravelly  surface,  and  forming  a 
place  of  resort  for  numbers  of  the  gray  species  of  monkey. 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  was  indicated  by  a  slight  fall 
of  rain. 

Monday,  March  2Qth,  The  ghaladima,  whom  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  had  induced  to  fix  his  departure  for  the  next  day,  in- 
stead of  allowing  a  day  for  repose,  had  already  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance a  considerable  way,  when  we  followed  him,  and  soon  after 
left  on  our  right  a  large,  cheerful-looking  hamlet,  shaded  by  splen- 
did trees,  and  enlivened  by  numbers  of  poultry.  Extensive  cul- 
tivated grounds  testified  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  A'sbenawa,  or  rather  to  a  mix- 
ed race  of  people.  Having  then  crossed  dense  imderwood,  where 
the  Mimosa  Nilotica^  here  called  "  elkii,"  was  standing  in  full  blos- 
som, while  the  ground  consisted  of  sand,  we  reached,  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile,  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  consid- 
erable town  of  Zyrmi.  The  water-course  of  Biinka  had  been  close 
on  our  left,  providing  the  inhabitants  with  a  never-failing  supply 
of  excellent  water,  which  is  found  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
fine  gravel  which  composes  its  bed. 

Zyrmi  is  an  important  town  even  at  present,  but,  being  imder 
the  dominion  of  the  Fiilbe,  is  only  capable  of  preserving  its  exist- 
ence by  a  constant  struggle  with  Gober  and  Maradi.     However, 
the  governor  of  this  town  is  not  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Zan- 
fara,  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who  visited  it 
on  liis  journey  to  Sokoto,*  the  Fiilbe  or  Fdllani  having  found  it 
more  conducive  to  their  policy  to  place  each  governor  of  a  walled 
town  in  this  province  imder  the  direct  allegiance  of  S<3koto,  in  or- 
Jer  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  whole  country  by  the  rebellion  of  a 
single  man.     Some  ninety  or  one  hundred  years  ago^  before  the 
destruction  of  the  capital,  this  province  was  almost  the  most  flour- 
ishing country  of  Negroland ;  but  it  is  at  present  divided  into  a 
♦  Clapperton,  Second  Expedition,  p.  160. 

Vol.  ni.--G 
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number  of  petty  states,  each  of  which  follows  a  different  policy; 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  towns  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  dominion  of  Sokoto,  and  which  adhere  to  their  enemies,  the 
G6berawa.*  The  town  is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  the  west- 
ern more  densely  than  the  eastern  quarter. 

The  direct  road  leads  along  the  wall,  and  close  beyond  passes 
by  the  site  of  the  former  town  Dada ;  but,  in  order  to  water  my 
horse,  I  descended  into  the  koramma,  wliich  was  here  encompass- 
ed by  banks  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  gradually-shelving 
slopes  of  which  were  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  where  onions 
were  cultivated.  Passing  then  a  tract  thickly  overgrown  with 
monkey-bread-trees,  we  traversed  a  straggling  village,  the  whole 
appearance  of  which  left  a  feeling  of  jjeace  and  comfort  rather 
than  of  the  constant  state  of  warfare  which  prevails  in  this  country. 
But  every  thing  in  human  life  depends  on  habitude ;  and  these 
poor  people,  not  knowing  any  better,  bear  the  state  of  insecurity 
to  which  they  are  exposed  without  uneasiness. 

Numerous  neat  cottages  were  just  being  built;  and  the  western 
end  of  the  village  especially,  being  adome<l  by  several  groups  of 
the  gonda-tree,  or  Erica  Papaya^  had  a  very  jJeasant  apj^earance. 
Dyeing-pits  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Zan- 
fiira ;  and  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  met  our  view  close  bevond 
the  village. 

When  we  again  reached  the  direct  road,  the  neighborhood  of 
our  friends  was  distinctly  indicated  by  a  very  strong  and  not  quite 
aromatic  smell,  which  proceeded  from  the  luggage  of  those  of  the 
caravan  of  native  traders  (or  fataki)  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  our  troop  in  Zekka,  leaving  their  more  cautious  brethren  be- 
hind. The  merchandise  of  these  small  traders  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  vegetable  cakes  called  dodowa,  which  I  have 
mentioned  repeatedly,  and  wliich  constitute  an  important  article 
of  trade,  as  the  dorowa  or  Parkki^  from  the  fruit  of  which  those 
cakes  are  made,  thrives  in  great  abundimce  in  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  j)rovinces  of  Kebbi 
and  Gober.  Three  thousand  of  these  cakes  constitute  an  ass-load, 
and  each  of  them  in  general  is  sold  in  Sokoto  for  five  kurdi,  hav- 
ing been  bought  oh  the  spot  for  one  uri ;  so  that  the  profit,  being 
not  less  than  500  per  cent,  makes  this  commerce  attractive  for 
poor  people,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  to  which  this 

*  For  farther  details  on  this  subject,  see  Apfiendix  L ;  and  for  an  ootline  of  tbi 
histoiy  of  Zlinfara,  see  the  Chronological  Tables 
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load  is  at  present  reduced.  The  return  freight  which  these  petty 
merchants  bring  back  fix)m  S<5koto  generally  consists  of  the  salt 
ofF^ha. 

Our  fiarther  road  conducted  us  through  a  more  rugged  district, 
intersected  by  nimierous  small  water-courses  with  very  rocky  beds, 
and  mostly  covered  with  dense  forest,  only  now  and  then  broken 
by  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  groimd  producing  even  a  little  cot- 
ton. Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Diichi,  the  name  of  which, 
meaning  "  the  rocks,"  served  well  to  indicate  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  place,  which  has  a  very  wild  and  romantic  appearance — a 

labyrinth  of  rocky  eminences  inter- 
sected by  a  small  ravine,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut :  the  dwellings, 
which  are  scattered  about  in  sev- 
eral groups,  can  scarcely  be  seen, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rocks. 
Several  groups  of  diim  palms  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  place. 
Having  got  inside  the  wall,  which  consisted  of  loose  stones,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  spot  for  encamping,  and  at 
length,  having  traversed  the  whole  place,  pitched  our  tent  not  far 
from  the  western  gate,  but  still  inside  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of  a 
fine  tsamia  or  tamarind-tree,  and  close  to  a  small  group  of  huts. 
The  principal  hamlet  lies  nearer  the  east  side.  The  little  water- 
course contained  only  a  very  small  supply  of  water  imder  the 
gravelly  surface  of  the  bed ;  but  on  my  return  from  the  west  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  a  foaming  brook  was  rushing 
along  it  The  interesting  character  of  the  scenery  induced  me,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  to  leave  my  tent  and  to  sit  down  for  a 
while  on  a  rock,  which  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the  town. 
There  I  had  a  charming  prospect  over  the  scene  by  clear  moon- 
light, while  people  were  busily  employed  the  whole  night  collect- 
ing the  small  supply  of  water  from  the  channel  for  their  next 
day's  wants. 

Tuesday^  March  29ih.  In  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gate,  if  gate 
it  may  be  called,  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  two  posts  which  en- 
compassed it  on  each  side  removed.  The  whole  country  round 
about  is  rocky,  with  only  a  slight  covering  of  fertile  soil,  so  that 
nothing  but  Indian  millet  is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well 
in  roc^  ground.    But  the  country  was  adorned  with  a  tolerable 
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variety  of  trees,  such  as  monkey-bread-trees,  most  of  which  had 
young  leaves,  the  dordwa,  the  kadefia,  and  the  merkd.  While 
crossing  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  people 
bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  upon  their  heads,  which  they  were 
carrying  to  the  considerable  market  of  Badarawa.  This  cotton 
was  distinguished  by  its  snow-white  color,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
very  good  quality. 

Beyond  the  rocky  ridge  the  country  became  more  open,  rich  in 
trees  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  having  passed  a  village,  we  turned 
round  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  walled  town  of  Sabon  Bimi, 
making  our  way  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  dam- 
age to  the  fences  as  well  as  to  our  luggage,  through  the  narrow 
lanes  of  an  open  suburb.  The  western  side  of  the  town  was  bor- 
dered by  a  koramma  containing  a  considerable  sheet  of  stagnant 
water  of  very  bad  quality,  and  fringed  all  round  by  a  border  of 
kitchen  gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated.  The  governor  of 
Sab6n  Bimi,  like  that  of  Zyrmi,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  Emfr 
of  Sokoto.     The  name  or  title  of  his  dominion  is  Bazay. 

From  hence,  along  a  path  filled  with  market  produce,  we  reach- 
ed the  walled  town  of  Badarawa,  which,  like  most  of  the  towns 
of  Zanfara,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense  border  of  tim- 
ber, affording  to  the  archers,  who  form  the  strength  of  the  natives, 
great  advantage  in  a  defense,  and  making  any  attack,  in  the  pres- 
ent copdition  of  the  strategctical  art  in  this  countrj',  very  difficult 
In  the  midst  of  this  dense  body  of  trees  there  was  a  very  consid- 
erable market,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  people,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  cotton,*  which  seemed  to  be  the  staple  commodity, 
while  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also  was  in  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  market,  and  the  meat 
retailed  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  butter  (which  is  rarely  seen  in  Negroland),  formed  in  lai^ 
lumps,  cleanly  prepared,  and  swimming  in  water :  they  were  sold 
for  600  kurdi  each.  Neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions,  a 
vegetable  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Zan- 
fara, the  smaller  ones  being  sold  for  one  uri,  the  larger  ones  for 
two  kurdi  each.  These  onions  are  mostly  cultivated  roimd  a 
large  tebki,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which,  even 
at  the  present  season,  was  still  of  considerable  size.  Instead  of 
entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the 

*  It  was  extCDsiTelj  coltirated  in  this  province  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
rcntnry.    (Leo  Afncanos,  lib.  rii.,  c.  18.) 
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open  fields,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall ;  for  I  was 
die  more  in  want  of  fresh  air,  as  I  was  suffering  greatly  from 
headache.  The  consequence  was  that  I  could  not  even  indulge 
in  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  market,  but  had  recourse  to  my  com- 
mon medicine  of  tamarind  water. 

There  was  some  little  danger  here,  not  so  much  from  a  foreign 
foe  as  from  our  proximity  to  a  considerable  hamlet  of  Tawarek, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Itisan,  who  have  settlements  in  all  these  towns 
of  Zanfara.  While  endeavoring  to  recruit  myself  by  rest  and 
simple  diet,  I  received  a  visit  from  an  intelligent  and  well-behaved 
young  faki,  M^allem  Dadi,  who  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  gha- 
ladima,  and  whose  company  was  always  agreeable  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  Zanfarawa  and  the  Goberawa  had  regarded 
each  other  with  violent  hatred  fix)m  ancient  times,  Babari,  the 
founder  of  Kalawa,  or  Alkalawa,  the  former  capital  of  G6ber, 
having  based  the  strength  and  well-being  of  his  own  country  on 
the  destruction  of  the  old  capital  of  Zanfara  ninety-seven  years 
previously.  Hence  the  people  of  Zanfara  embarked  heart  and 
soul  in  die  religious  and  political  rising  of  the  Sheikh  'Othman 
against  his  liege  lord,  the  niler  of  Gober.  I  learned  also  that  the 
same  amount  of  tribute,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  carried 
on  this  occasion  by  the  messengers  of  Zariya  to  the  emfr  el  Mii- 
menin,  was  paid  almost  every  second  month,  while  from  Katsena 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  regular  tribute,  the  governor  of 
that  town  generally  not  paying  more  than  400,000  kurdi  and  for- 
ty articles,  such  as  bemuses,  kaftans,  etc.,  annually.  It  was  only 
an  exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  exertions  of  the  ghaladima, 
as  I  was  told  that  he  had  sent  this  year  800,000  shells,  besides  a 
horse  of  Tarki  breed,  of  the  nominal  value  of  700,000  kurdi. 

Wednesday^  March  SOth.  Allowing  my  camels  to  pursue  the  di- 
rect road,  I  myself  took  a  rather  roundabout  way,  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  tebki  from  which  the  town  is  supplied ;  and  I  was 
really  astonished  at  the  considerable  expanse  of  clear  water  which 
it  exhibited  at  this  time  of  the  year  (shortly  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  rainy  season),  when  water  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  be- 
comes very  scanty.  The  ground  consisted  of  fine  vegetable  soil, 
while  the  cultivation  along  the  path  was  scarcely  interrupted ;  and 
in  passing  a  hamlet,  we  saw  the  inhabitants  making  the  first  prep- 
arations for  the  labors  of  the  field.  Cotton  was  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  at  the 
village  of  Sungiirur^,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  keffi,  I 
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observed  the  first  rudu,  a  sort  of  light  hut  consisting  of  nothing 
but  a  thatched  roof  raised  upon  four 
poles  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  aflFording  a  safe  retreat  to  the  inhab- 
itants, during  their  night's  rest,  against 
the  swanns  of  musquitoes  which  infest 
the  whole  region  along  the  swampy- 
creeks  of  the  Niger,  the  people  entering 
these  elevated  bed-rooms  from  below,  and 
shutting  the  entrance  behind  them,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut. 

Leaving,  then,  the  walled  town  of 
Katuru  close  on  our  Icfl,  we  entered  a  dense  forest  richly  inter- 
woven with  creeping  plants,  and  intersected  by  a  large  koramma 
with  a  very  uneven  bottom,  affording  sufficient  proof  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  torrent  which  at  times  ruslies  along  it.  At  present 
it  contained  nothing  but  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  several  places, 
where  we  observed  a  large  herd  of  camels,  belonging  to  a  party 
of  Itfsan,  ju3t  being  watered,  while  tobacco  was  cultivated  on  the 
border  of  the  koramma.  A  little  farther  on  the  torrent  had  swept 
away  and  undennined  the  banks  in  such  a  manner  that  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  artificial  walls.  We  met  several  natives 
on  the  road,  who,  although  Piillxj  or  F<Mani  (that  is  to  say,  be- 
longing to  the  conquering  tribe),  and  themselves  apparently  Mo- 
hammedans, wore  nothing  but  a  leather  apn)n  round  their  loins. 

Thus  we  reache<l,  a  little  past  noon,  the  town  Sansanne  'Alsa, 
which  was  originally  a  mere  fortified  encami)ment  or  **  sansanne.'' 
But  its  advanced,  and,  in  some  respects,  isolated  position  as  an 
outlying  post  against  the  Gobeniwa  and  Mariyadawa  rendered  it 
essential  that  it  should  be  strong  enoujjrh  by  its  own  resources  to 
offer  a  long  resistance ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  walled 
town  of  considerable  importance,  so  that  travelers  generally  take 
this  roundabout  way,  with  a  strong  northerly  deviation.  Here 
also  the  wall  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  forest,  affording  a  sort 
of  natural  fortification. 

Having  entered  the  town  and  convinced  myself  of  its  confined 
and  cheerless  character,  I  resolved  even  here  to  encamp  outside, 
though  at  considerable  risk ;  and  I  went  to  the  well,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  south,  and,  being  five  fathoms  in 
depth,  contained  a  rich  supply  of  excellent  water.     Here  a  small 
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caravan  of  people  jBrom  A'dar,  laden  with  com  and  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  home,  were  encamped ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent 
on  an  open  spot,  close  to  some  light  cottages  of  Itfean  settlers,  who 
immediately  brought  me  a  little  fresh  cheese  as  a  specimen  of 
their  industry,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  a  present  which  I  made 
them  in  return  of  a  few  razors  and  looking-glasses.  These  Tawa- 
rek  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  western  Sudan,  not  only  fre- 
quenting those  localities  occasionally  as  traders,  but  even  some- 
times settled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  women  also 
did  not&il  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  afternoon,  for  they  are  extreme- 
ly curious  and  fond  of  strangers. 

When  I  had  made  myself  comfortable,  I  received  a  visit  fix)m 
the  ghaladima  of  the  town ;  he  brought  me  the  compliments  of 
the  governor,  who  was  a  man  of  rather  noble  birth,  being  nobody 
else  but  'All  Karamf,  the  eldest  and  presumed  successor  of  Alfyu, 
the  emfr  el  Miimenin.  He  bears  the  pompous  title  of  serkf-n-G6- 
ber,  "  lord  of  Gober,"  although  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Having  taken  his  leave,  the  messen- 
ger soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  ghaladima  of  Sokoto,  who  was  anxious  to  show  his  import- 
ance, bringing  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  which  I  acknowledged 
by  the  gift  of  a  fine  helali  bemiis,  besides  a  red  cap  and  turban ; 
and  the  governor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  my  present  by  send- 
ing me  also  corn  for  my  horses,  and  half  a  dozen  fowls.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  short  but  violent  tornado,  which  usually  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but  no  rain  fell,  and  we 
passed  the  night  very  comfortably  in  our  open  encampment,  with- 
out any  accident. 

Thursday^  March  ZlsL  We  had  a  very  difficult  day's  march  be- 
fore us — the  passage  of  the  wilderness  of  Gundumi — which  can 
only  be  traversed  by  a  forced  march,  and  which,  even  upon  a  man 
of  Captain  Clapperton's  energies,  had  left  the  impression  of  the 
most  wearisome  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  his  life.  But, 
before  returning  into  our  westerly  direction,  we  had  first  to  follow 
a  northwesterly  path  leading  to  a  large  pond  or  tebki,  in  order  to 
provide  ourselves  with  water  for  the  journey.  It  was  still  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  water,  though  torn  up  and  agitated  by  numbers  of 
men  and  animals  that  had  preceded  our  party  from  the  town, 
and  we  were  therefore  very  fortunate  in  having  provided  our- 
selves with  some  excellent  clear  water  from  the  well  close  to  our 
place  of  encampment     The  pond  was  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
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which  toward  its  outskirts  presented  a  cheerful  aspect,  enlivened 
by  a  great  number  of  sycamore-trees,  and  even  a  few  deldb  palms, 
but  which  here  assumed  the  more  monotonous  and  cheerless  char- 
acter which  seems  to  be  conm[ion  to  all  the  extensive  forests  of 
Negroland. 

The  beginning  of  our  march,  after  we  had  watered  our  animals 
and  filled  our  water-skins,  was  rather  inauspicious,  our  companions 
missing  their  way,  and  with  bugles  calling  me  and  my  people,  who 
were  pursuing  the  right  track,  far  to  the  south,  till,  after  endeav- 
oring in  vain  to  make  our  way  through  an  impervious  thicket, 
and  after  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  any  thing  but  agreeable  at 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  march  of  nearly  thirty  hours,  we  at 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Piillo  shepherd,  regained  the  right 
track.  We  then  pursued  our  march,  traveling,  without  any  halt, 
the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night  through  the  dense  forest,  leav- 
ing the  pond  called  tebki-n-Giindumi  at  some  distance  on  our  lefl, 
and  not  meeting  with  any  signs  of  cultivation  till  a  quarter  before 
eleven  the  next  morning,  when,  wearied  in  the  extreme,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  up,  we  were  met  by  some  horsemen,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  camp  at  Gawasu  to  meet  us,  provided 
with  water-skins  in  order  to  bring  up  the  stragglers  who  had  lag- 
ged behind  from  fatigue  and  thirst.  And  there  were  many  who 
needed  their  assistance — one  woman  had  even  succumbed  to  ex- 
haustion in  the  course  of  the  night ;  for  such  a  forced  march  is 
the  more  fatiguing  and  exhausting,  as  the  dangers  from  a  lurking 
enemy  make  the  greatest  possible  silence  and  quiet  indispensable, 
instead  of  the  spirits  being  kept  up  with  cheerful  songs,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  But  having  once  reached  the  cultivated  grounds, 
after  a  march  of  two  miles  and  a  half  more  we  arrived  at  the  first 
gawasii-trces,  which  surround  the  village,  which  Ls  name<l  after 
them,  **  Gawasu."  In  the  fields  or  "  karkant'  adjoining  this  vil- 
lage, 'Alfyu,  the  emir  el  Miimenin,  had  taken  up  his  camping- 
ground,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  setting  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Gober  people. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  arrived,  having  l)een  incessantly  march- 
ing for  the  last  twenty-six  hours,  without  taking  into  account  tlic 
first  part  of  the  journey  from  tlie  town  to  the  pond,  for  I  had 
never  seen  my  horse  in  such  a  state  of  total  exhaustion,  while  my 
people  also  fell  down  immediately  they  arrived.  As  for  myself, 
kept  up  by  the  excitement  of  my  situation,  I  did  not  feel  much 
fatigued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  strong  enough  to  search,  without 
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delay,  through  the  whole  of  my  luggage,  in  order  to  select  the 
choicest  presents  for  the  great  prince  of  S6koto,  who  was  to  set 
oat  the  following  morning,  and  upon  whose  reception  depended  a 
good  deal  of  the  success  of  my  undertaking.  The  afternoon  wore 
on  without  my  being  called  into  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  and  I 
Bcaicely  expected  that  I  should  see  him  that  day;  but  suddenly, 
after  the  evening  prayer,  Alhattu  made  his  appearance  with  some 
messengers  of  the  chie^  not  in  order  to  hasten  my  present,  but 
first  to  give  me  a  proof  of  their  own  hospitality,  and  bringing  me 
a  veiy  respectable  present,  consisting  of  an  ox,  four  &t  sheep,  and 
two  large  straw  sacks  or  takru&  containing  about  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  rice,  with  an  intimation,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'Alfyu  wished  to  see  me,  but  that  I  was  not  now  to  take  my  pres- 
ent with  me.  I  therefore  prepared  myself  immediately;  and  on 
going  to  the  sultan's  we  passed  by  the  ghaladima,  who  had  been 
lodged  in  a  court-yard  of  the  villi^  and  who  accompanied  us. 

We  found  'AMyu  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  sitting  un- 
der a  tree  in  front  of  his  quarters,  on  a  raised  platform  of  day^ 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  good-humor,  shak- 
ing hands  with  me,  and  begging  me  to  take  a  seat  just  in  front  of 
him.  Having  paid  my  compliments  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  I  told  him  that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  have  paid 
him  a  visit  two  years  previously,  but  that  the  losses  which  we  had 
met  with  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey  had  prevented  me  from 
carrying  out  my  design.  I  had  scarcely  finished  my  speech,  when 
he  himself  assured  me  that  at  the  right  time  he  had  received  the 
letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  him  through  the  Sultan  of  A'gades 
(informing  him  of  the  reason  why  we  could  not  then  go  directly 
to  pay  him  our  compliments),  and  that  from  that  moment  up  to 
the  present  time  he  had  followed  our  proceedings,  and  especially 
my  own,  with  the  greatest  interest,  having  even  heard  at  the  time 
a  report  of  my  journey  to  A'damawa. 

I  then  informed  him  that  in  coming  to  pay  him  my  compliments 
I  had  principally  two  objects  in  view,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
might  give  me  a  letter  of  franchise,  guaranteeing  to  all  British  mer- 
chants entire  security  for  themselves  and  their  property  in  visit- 
ing his  dominions  for  trading  purposes;  and  the  second,  that  he 
might  allow  me  to  proceed  to  Timbuktu,  and  fecilitate  my  jour- 
ney to  that  place  (which  was  greatly  obstructed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  rebellion  of  the  province  of  Kebbi)  by  his  own  para- 
mount authority.    Without  reserve  he  acceded  to  both  my  re- 
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quests  in  the  most  cheerful  and  assuring  manner,  saying  that  it 
would  be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  assist  me  in  my  enterprise  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  as  it  had  only  humane  objects  in  view,  and 
could  not  but  tend  to  draw  nations  together  that  were  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed,  in  a  very 
feeling  way,  his  regret  with  regard  to  'Abd  Allah  (Captain  Clap- 
perton),  whose  name  I  had  incidentally  mentioned,  intimating  that 
the  then  state  of  war,  or  "  gaba,"  between  Bello  and  the  Sheikh  el 
Kanemi,  the  ruler  of  Bomu,  had  disturbed  their  amicable  relations 
with  that  eminent  officer,  whom  in  such  a  conjuncture  they  had 
not  felt  justified  in  allowing  to  proceed  on  his  errand  to  their  ene- 
my. In  order  to  give  him  an  example  how,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
visitors  or  messengers,  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  I  took  this  opportunity  to  show  him  that  the  ruler 
of  Bornu,  although  in  open  hostility  with  the  most  powerful  of 
his  (Aliyu^s)  governors,  nevertheless  had  allowed  me,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture,  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  them  without  the 
slightest  obstacle.  He  then  concluded  our  conversation  by  observ- 
ing that  it  had  been  his  express  wish  to  see  me  the  very  day  of 
my  arrival,  in  order  to  assure  me  that  I  was  heartily  welcome, 
and  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  the  fate  of  Clapperton,  which  he 
was  well  aware  could  not  fail  to  inspire  Europeans  with  some  dif- 
fidence in  the  proceedings  of  the  rulers  of  Sokoto. 

With  a  mind  greatly  relieved  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this 
audience.  The  dusk  of  the  evening,  darkened  by  thick  thunder- 
clouds, with  the  thunder  rolling  uninterruptedly,  and  lighted  up 
only  by  the  numerous  fires  which  were  burning  round  about  in 
the  fields  where  the  troops  had  encamped  under  the  trees,  gave  to 
the  place  a  peculiar  and  solemn  interest,  making  me  fully  aware 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  my  situation.  The  thunder  continued 
rolling  all  night  long,  plainly  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  though  there  was  no  rain  at  the  time.  Meanwhile  I 
was  ix)ndering  over  the  present  which  I  was  to  give  to  this  mighty 
potentate,  who  had  treated  me  with  so  nmch  kindness  and  regard 
on  the  first  interview,  and  on  whose  friendship  and  protection  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  my  proceedings;  and 
thinking  that  what  I  had  selected  might  not  prove  sufficient  to 
answer  fully  his  expectation,  in  the  morning,  when  I  arose,  I  still 
added  a  few  things  more,  so  that  my  present  a)nsisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  a  pair  of  pistols,  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
in  velvet  holsters ;  a  rich  bemus  (Arab  cloak  with  hood)  of  red 
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satin,  lined  with  yellow  satin ;  a  bemiis  of  yellow  cloth ;  a  bemtis 
of  brown  cloth ;  a  white  helali  bemus  of  the  finest  quality ;  a  red 
cloth  kaftan  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  pair  of  red  cloth  trowsers ; 
a  Stambiili  carpet;  three  loaves  of  sugar;  three  turbans  and  a 
red  cap ;  two  pairs  of  razors ;  half  a  dozen  large  looking-glasses ; 
cloves,  and  benzoin.* 

Having  tied  up  these  presents  in  five  smart  handkerchiefe,  and 
taking  another  bemus  of  red  cloth  with  me  for  the  ghaladfma,  I 
proceeded  first  to  the  latter,  who  received  his  present  with  ac- 
knowledgments, and  surveyed  those  destined  for  his  master  with 
extreme  delight  and  satisfaction.  We  then  went  together  to 
'Aliyu,  and  foimd  him  in  a  room  built  of  reeds,  sitting  on  a  divan 
made  of  the  light  wood  of  the  tukkuniwa,  and  it  was  then  for 
the  first  time  that  I  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  this  chief,  for  on 
my  interview  the  preceding  night  it  had  been  so  dark  that  I  was 
not  enabled  to  distinguish  his  features  accurately.  I  foimd  him  a 
stout,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  roimd  fat  face,  exhibiting  evident- 
ly rather  the  features  of  his  mother,  a  Hausa  slave,  than  those  of 
his  father  Mohammed  Bello,  a  free  and  noble  Piillo,  but  full  of 
cheerfulness  and  good-humor.  His  dress  also  was  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  likewise  bore  evidence  of  the  pure  Piillo 
character  having  been  abandoned ;  for  while  it  consisted  of  scarce- 
ly any  thing  else  but  a  tobc  of  grayish  color,  his  face  was  uncover- 
ed, while  hLs  father  Bello,  even  in  his  private  dwelling,  at  least 
before  a  stranger,  never  failed  to  cover  his  mouth. 

He  received  me  this  time  with  the  same  remarkable  kindness 
which  he  had  exhibited  the  preceding  evening,  and  repeated  his 
full  consent  to  both  my  requests,  which  I  then  stated  more  explic- 
itly, requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  letter  of  franchise  might 
be  written  at  once,  before  his  setting  out  on  his  expedition.  This 
he  agreed  to,  but  he  positively  refused  to  allow  me  to  proceed  on 
my  journey  before  his  return  from  the  expedition,  which  he  said 
would  not  be  long ;  and,  acquainted  as  I  was  with  the  etiquette 
of  these  African  courts,  I  could  scarcely  expect  any  thing  else 
fjTom  the  beginning.    He  then  surveyed  the  presents,  and  express- 

•  I  may  as  well  add,  that  the  richly-mounted  piatols  which  chiefly  aided  me 
in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  chief,  as  well  as  another  pair  which  I 
afterward  gave  to  Khalflu,  the  ruler  of  Gando,  and  also  several  other  things,  were 
paid  for  with  my  own  money,  which  was  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  my  family  at  the 
saggestioif  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  well  as  two  harmonica,  one  of  which  I  gave 
to  'Alfyn,  and  the  other  to  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay. 
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ed  his  satisfaction  repeatedly;  but  when  he  beheld  the  pistols, 
which  I  had  purposely  kept  till  the  last,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and,  pressing  my  hands  re- 
peatedly, he  said,  "  nagode,  nagode,  barka, '  Abd  el  Kenm,  barka" 
— *^  I  thank  you,  God  bless  you,  'Abd  el  Kenm,  God  bless  yoiL" 
He  had  eWdently  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  these  richly- 
mounted  pistols,  which  had  been  selected  in  Tripoli  by  the  con- 
noisseur eyes  of  Mr.  Warrington,  and  surveyed  the  present  on  all 
sides.  It  was  to  these  very  pistols  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  friendly  disposition  of  that  prince,  while  the  un- 
scrupulous governor  of  Katsena,  who  had  heard  some  report 
about  them,  advised  me  by  all  means  to  sell  them  to  himself,  as 
his  liege  lord  would  not  only  not  value  them  at  all,  but  would 
even  be  afraid  of  them. 

Soon  after  I  had  returned  to  my  tent  the  ghaladima  arrived, 
bringing  me  from  his  master  100,000  kurdi  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  household  during  his  absence ;  and  I  had  afterward 
the  more  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  this  kind  attention,  although 
the  sum  did  not  exceed  forty  Spanish  dollars,  as  I  became  aware, 
during  my  stay  in  Wumo,  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  for 
me  to  have  changed  my  dollars  into  kurdi.  I  then  satisfied  my 
friend  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother  of  the  ghaladima,  whose  be- 
havior certainly  wiis  fur  from  disinterested,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
had  not  proved  quite  useless  to  me. 

Although  we  were  here  in  the  camp  outside,  and  the  people 
busy  with  their  approaching  departure,  yet  I  received  visits  from 
several  people,  and,  among  others,  that  of  a  Weled  Rashid  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  who,  on  my  return  from  Timbuktu,  followed 
me  to  Kiikawa  in  the  company  of  his  countryman,  the  learned 
A'hmed  Wadawi.  This  man,  having  left  his  tribe  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Bagirmi,  had  settled  in  this  place  many  years 
before,  and,  having  accompanieil  several  exi)editions  or  forays, 
gave  me  an  entertaining  description  of  the  courage  of  the  Fellani- 
n-S6kot<),  although  he  had  some  little  disi)Osition  to  slander,  and 
even  related  to  me  stories  about  the  frailties  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capitiil,  which  I  shall  not  repeat. 

Sundaf/,  April  Sd,  Being  anxious  that  the  letter  of  franchise 
should  be  written  before  the  sultan  set  out,  I  sent  in  the  morning 
my  broker,  'All  el  A'geren,  with  a  pound  of  Tower-proof  gun- 
powder, to  the  prince,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  pronyse ;  and 
he  returned  after  a  while,  bringing  me  a  letter  signed  with  the 
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sultan's  seal,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  composed  in  very  hand- 
some terms,  stating  that  the  prince  had  granted  the  request  of 
commercial  security  for  English  merchants  and  travelers,  which  I, 
as  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  of  England,  had  made  to  him.  But 
the  letter  not  specifying  any  conditions,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
another  paper,  written  in  more  distinct  terms ;  and  although '  Al£- 
yu's  time  was,  of  course,  very  limited,  as  he  was  just  about  to  set 
out  with  his  army,  even  my  last  request  was  complied  with,  and  I 
declared  myself  satisfied.  I  was  well  aware  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  these  people  understand  the  forms  of  the  articles 
in  which  European  governments  are  wont  to  conclude  commercial 
treaties.  In  regions  like  this,  however,  it  seems  almost  as  if  too 
much  time  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  account  of  such  a  matter  of 
form  before  it  is  well  established  whether  merchants  will  really 
open  a  traffic  with  these  quarters;  for  as  soon  as,  upon  the  general 
condition  of  security,  an  intercourse  is  really  established,  the  rulers 
of  those  countries  themselves  become  aware  that  some  more  def- 
inite arrangement  is  necessary,  while,  before  they  have  any  expe- 
rience of  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  form  of  the  articles  in 
which  treaties  are  generally  conceived  fills  them  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  and  fear,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  any  one  who  may  have  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. 

The  sultan  was  kind  enough,  before  he  left  in  the  afternoon,  to 
send  me  word  that  I  might  come  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  I 
wished  him,  with  all  my  heart,  success  in  his  expedition,  as  the 
success  of  my. own  undertaking,  namely,  my  journey  toward  the 
west,  partly  depended  upon  his  vanquishing  his  enemies.  Giving 
vent  to  his  approval  of  my  wishes  by  repeating  that  important 
and  highly  significant  word,  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  "  Amin,  amln,"  he  took  leave  of 
me  in  order  to  start  on  his  expedition,  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  detachment  of  cavalry,  most  of  the  troops  having  already 
gone  on  in  advance.  I  had  also  forwarded  a  present  to  Hamme- 
du,  the  son  of '  Atiku,  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Bello ; 
but  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  begging  me  to  keep  it  until  after  his 
return  firom  the  expedition.  The  ghaladima  also,  who  was  to  ac- 
company the  sultan,  called  before  his  departure,  in  order  that  I 
might  wind  round  his  head  a  turban  of  gaudy  colors,  such  as  I 
then  possessed,  as  an  omen  of  success. 

Afteiv  all  the  people  were  gone,  I  myself  could  not  think  of 
passing  another  night  in  this  desolate  place,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
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posed  to  the  attacks  of  men,  but  even  to  those  of  wild  beasta. 
Even  the  preceding  night  the  hyenas  had  attacked  several  people, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  boy,  besides  severely 
lacerating  one  man,  who  was  obliged  to  return  home  without  be- 
ing able  to  accompany  the  army.  An  hour,  therefore,  after  the 
sultan  had  left  his  encampment,  we  ourselves  were  on  our  road  to 
Wum6,  the  conmion  residence  of  'Aliyu,  where  I  had  been  de- 
sired to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladlma;  but 
I  never  made  a  more  disagreeable  journey,  short  as  it  was,  the 
provisions  which  the  sultan  had  given  me  encumbering  us  great- 
ly, so  that  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  give  away  the  heifer  as  a 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Gawasii.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  we  did  not  reach  our  quarters  till  late  in  the  evening; 
and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  them 
in  the  dark,  having  been  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gateway, 
which  itself  was  wide  and  spacious,  but  which  was  obstructed  by 
a  wooden  door,  while  there  was  no  open  square  at  all  inside  the 
gate,  nor  even  a  straight  road  leading  up  from  thence  into  the  town, 
the  road  immediately  dividing  and  winding  dose  along  the  walL 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

RESIDENCE   IX  WURNO. 

I  SHALL  preface  the  particulars  of  my  residence  in  Wum6  with 
a  short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Fiilbc  or  F61- 
lani  in  this  quarter,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  empire  of 
Sokoto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  any  African  tribe  deserves  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  learned  European,  it  is  that  of  the  Fulbc  {siJig.  Piil- 
lo),  or  Fiila,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Mandingoes ;  F<511ani  {sing. 
Bafellanchi)  by  the  Ilausa  people,  Fellata  by  the  Kaniiri,  and  Ful- 
lan  by  the  Arabs.  In  their  appearance,  their  history,  and  the  pe- 
culiar <;haracter  of  their  language,  they  present  numerous  anoma- 
lies to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries.  No  doubt  they 
are  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  African  tribes,  although  in  bod- 
ily development  they  can  not  be  said  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
specimens,  and  probably  arc  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  Jo- 
lof.  But  it  is  their  superior  intelligence  which  gives  tli^ir  chief 
expression  to  the  Fiilbe,  and  prevents  their  features  from  present- 
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ing  that  regularity  which  we  find  in  other  tribes,  while  the  spare 
diet  of  a  large  portion  of  that  tribe  does  not  impart  to  their  limbs 
all  the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  most  of  them  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  limbs  and  the  slender 
growth  of  their  bodies.  But  as  to  their  outward  appearance,  which 
presents  various  contrasts  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  bodily  de- 
velopment, we  must  first  take  into  account  that  the  Fiilbe,  as  a 
conquering  tribe,  sweeping  over  a  wide  expanse  of  provinces,  have 
absorbed  and  incorporated  with  themselves  different  and  quite  dis- 
tinct national  elements,  which  have  given  to  their  community  a 
rather  varying  and  imdecided  character. 

Moreover,  besides  si^ch  tribes  as  have  been  entirely  absorbed, 
and  whose  origin  has  even  been  referred  to  the  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  whole  nation,  there  are  others  which,  although  their  pedi- 
.  gree  is  not  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  that  of  the 
Fulbe,  nevertheless  are  so  intermingled  with  them  that  they  have 
quite  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  might  be  confounded  with 
the  former  by  any  traveler  who  is  not  distinctiy  aware  of  the  fact. 
Prominent  among  these  latter  are  the  Sissflbe,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, or  Syllebawa,  as  they  are  called  in  Hausa,  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  on  my  visit  to  S6koto,  and  who  are 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Wakord  or 
Wangarawa,  to  whom  belong  also  the  Susu  and  the  so-called  Man- 
dingoes  ;  and  while  that  portion  of  them  who  are  settied  in  Hausa 
have  entirely  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  have  adopted,  be- 
sides the  Fulfiilde  language,  even  the  Hausa  dialect,  their  brethren 
in  the  more  western  province  of  Zaberma  use  their  own  idiom  at 
the  present  time  almost  exclusively. 

On  the  other  hand,  foremost  among  those  tribes  who  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  community  of  the  Piilbe  are  the  Tor6de 
or  Torunkawa,  who,  although  they  are  considered  as  the  most 
noble  portion  of  the  population  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  the  Fiilbe,  yet  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of  the 
Jolof  element  with  the  ruling  tribe,*  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  former  enjoyed  fuU  superiority  in  the 
amalgamation ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  Tor6de,  the  Jolof  have  entered  into  the  formation 

*  It  is,  howeyer,  remarkable  that,  according  to  Saltan  fiello's  account,  in  a  pas- 
sago  not  translated  by  Silame,  the  original  idiom  of  the  Tdrode  was  the  Wakoro  or 
Wakor^  which,  if  it  be  tme,  would  render  the  Tordde  the  near  kinsfolk  of  the  Sis- 
sflbe. 
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of  the  remarkable  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fiila  in  a  very  strong  pro- 
portion, although  the  languages  of  these  two  tribes  at  present  are 
so  distinct,  especially  as  far  as  regards  grammatical  structure ;  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  that  A'hmed  Baba  (who,  by  occasional 
hints,  allows  us  to  form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  that 
tribe,  in  its  spreading  over  tracts  so  immense,  than  we  were  able 
to  obtain  before  we  became  acquainted  with  his  history  of  Sudan) 
intimates  distinctly  that  he  regards  the  Jolof  as  belonging  to  the 
great  stock  of  the  Fullan  or  Fiilbe,*  although  at  the  present  time 
the  terms  *^  Jolof"  and  "  Pullo"  seem  to  be  used  in  opposition,  the 
one  meaning  a  person  of  black,  and  the  other  an  individual  of  red 
complexion. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  Torodc  in  particular  which  causes  such 
a  great  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Fiilbe  community,  the  Torode 
being  in  general  of  tall  stature  and  strong  frame,  large  features, 
and  of  very  black  complexion,  while  the  other  sections  of  that 
tribe  are  always  distinguished  by  a  tinge  of  red  or  copper  color. 

But  besides  the  Torode,  who,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  cases  as 
well  in  Fiita  as  in  Sokoto,  at  present  form  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
there  are  many  other  nationalities  which  have  been  absorbed  in 
this  great  conquering  nation,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather 
degraded.  The  most  interesting  among  these  latter,  at  least  in 
the  more  eastern  tracts  occupied  by  the  Fiilbe,  are  certainly  the 
Jawambe,  as  they  arc  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  but  rather,  as  they  call 
themselves,  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are  named  by  the  Ilausa  people, 
Zoromdwa.  This  tribe,  which  we  find  at  present  quite  absorbed 
by  the  Fellani,  and,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Ilausa  and  K<5bbi, 
reduced  to  the  occupation  of  mere  brokers,  we  still  find,  during 
the  period  of  the  A'skia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era,  quite  distinct  from  the  community  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fel- 
lani, as  a  tribe  by  themselves,  settled  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great  Riv- 
er, where  it  enters  the  province  of  Masina  ;t  and  it  was  this  tribe 
which,  having  been  continually  persecuted  by  the  Songhay  during 
the  height  of  their  sway,  at  a  later  period,  when  that  empire  had 
been  laid  prostrate  by  the  musketeers  of  Morocco,  contributt^d  the 

^  He  sajR  of  tho  Jolof  that  their  character  \a  distinguished  greatly  (rom  that  of 
the  other  Fullto  or  Fiilbe : 

See  Jonmal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.,  ix.,  p.  536. 
t  Alimcd  BiH  in  J.  L.  0.  S.,  p.  550,  555,  and  elsewhere. 
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most  to  its  ruin,  and  conquered  great  part  of  it,  particularly  the 
most  fertile  provinces,  such  as  Bara  and  Kanniua. 

Nearly  the  same  character  distinguishes  the  tribe  of  the  Laiibe 
on  the  Senegal,  who,  in  generalj  at  the  present  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  carpenters,  but,  nevertheless,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod evidently  constituted  a  distinct  tribe."*^  It  is  these  degraded 
tribes — ^viz.,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe, 
considered  in  general  as  weavers ;  the  Gergasabe,  or  shoemakers ; 
the  Waflube,  or  tailors;  the  Wambaibe,  or  singing  men;  the 
Watilube,  or  beggars — who  impart  to  the  community  oAhe  Fulbe 
the  character  of  a  distinction  into  castes,  especially  as  all  of  them, 
in  the  imaginary  pedigree  of  the  Piillo  stock,  have  been  carried 
back  to  one  common  progenitor  called  S6 ;  but  we  find  the  same 
degraded  femilies  among  the  Joloff 

The  absorbing  of  these  western  tribes,  especially  the  Jolof  and 
Wakor6  by  the  Fulfulde  nation,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
questionable  and  unmistakable  proof  that  the  march  of  conquest 
of  the  latter  proceeded  from  west  to  east,  and  not  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  has  been  the  generally  adopted  view  of  those  who 
have  touched  upon  the  subject.    No  doubt  it  is  impossible  for  us, 

*  BC.  Eichwaldt,  from  the  acconnt  giyen  of  them  by  varioiu  French  trayelere, 
makes,  as  to  this  tribe,  the  following  interesting  statement,  regarding  them  as  gip- 
i^ies :  **  En  effet,  les  ethnographes  considbrent  habitiiellcment  lesLaobds  comme  une 
branchc  des  Fonlahs :  mais  cc  fait  n'cst  nuUcmcnt  demontr^  et  nous  avons  nous- 
memcs  connu  des  vorageurs  qui  affirmaicnt  que  les  Laobes  poss^daient  une  langne 
nationale  diffc'rente  du  Foulah."  (Journal  de  la  Socie'te  Ethnologiquc,  1841,  voL 
i.,p.62.) 

t  The  Fiflbe  in  general  divide  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  their  stock  into  four 
groups  or  families,  but  they  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  division. 
I  will  here  give  one  which  is  commonly  assumed : 

1.  The  Jel,  comprising  the  following  sections:  the  Torobe;  Ule'rbe;  Fittobe ; 
J<?btobe;  Sifdube;  U'rube;  Tardbc;  Jdllnbe;  Ba'abe;  Simbirankc5be,  also  called 
Ndujiga,  from  their  dwelling-place ;  Feroibe ;  Nifkkobo ;  Sfllubc ;  Sosdbe ;  TcSnga- 
be  :  Waijobc.  Of  these  the  U'rube  arc  again  subdivided  into  five  sections :  the  U. 
BuIk?,  U.  Feroibe  (distinct  from  the  Feroibe  before  mentioned),  U.  Diide,  U.  Sfkam, 
U.  Waijobe.  The  Jellube,  again,  are  subdivided  into  three  sections :  the  J.  Yordn- 
ga,  J.  Haire,  and  J.  Masina. 

2.  The  B'ai^  comprising  the  sections  of  the  Gnara  or  Gghara,  the  Sfndega,  and 
the  Daneji. 

3.  The  So,  comprising  the  Jawimbe,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe,  Gergas&e,  Waflube, 
Lailbc,  Wambaibe,  and  Waiflube. 

4.  The  Berf,  comprising  the  Siw^lbe,  JaWji,  Kombangkdbe,  and  Kingirankdbe. 
But  besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  other  divisions  of  this  wide-spread  tribe, 

called  from  localities,  some  of  which  I  shall  mention  as  opportunity  occurs.  See  es- 
pecially Appendix  II. 

Vol.  in.— n 
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with  our  fiiint  knowledge  of  the  migration  of  tribes  in  g^eral,  and 
of  African  tribes  in  particular,  to  explain  how  this  tribe  came  to 
settle  in  the  region  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Senegal,  as  their 
type  is  distinguished  in  so  very  remarkable  a  manner  from  the 
character  of  the  other  tribes  settled  in  that  neighborhood,  and  evi- 
dently bears  more  resemblance  to  some  nations  whose  dwelling- 
places  are  in  the  far  east,  such  as  the  Malays,  with  whom  M.  Eich- 
waldt,  in  his  ingenious  but  hypothetical  essay  on  the  Fiila,*  has 
endeavored  to  connect  them  by  way  of  Meroe.  I  myself  am  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  of  the 
east ;  but  this  refers  to  an  age  which,  for  us,  is  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  while  what  I  have  said  about  the  progress  of 
their  conquest  from  west  to  east  relates  to  historical  times,  ocmii* 
prising  the  period  from  the  fourteenth  century  downward-f  In 
this  respect  the  mission  of  two  religious  chiefe  of  this  tribe  from 
Melle  (where  they  resided  at  the  time)  to  Biri,  the  King  of  Bomu, 
who  ruled  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,:}:  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  shows  08 
at  once  that  this  tribe,  even  at  that  early  period,  was  distinguished 
by  its  religious  learning,  and  gives  a  proof  of  the  .progress  of  the 
tribe  from  west  to  east.  Some  other  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  tribe  eastward 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  chronological  tables ;  here  I  will  only 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  we  find  among 
the  most  intimate  friends  and  most  stanch  supporters  of  Moham- 
med el  ndj  A'skia  a  man  of  the  name  of  'All  Fulanu,  while  in 
general  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Songhay  dynasty,  which  was  be- 
gun by  that  great  ruler  of  Negroland,  to  keep  in  check  this  tribe, 

•  Eichwaldt  in  Journal  de  la  Socicte  Ethnolopiqno,  1841,  vol.  i.,  p.  2,  d  ja|t. 
Amon;:  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  order  to  show  a  re- 
lation of  the  Fiilbe  with  the  Malays,  there  is  none  of  any  eonseqacnce ;  and  allkil 
specimens  of  words  brought  forward  with  thb  object  arc  either  taken  from  btd 
sources  or  prove  nothing,  the  only  striking  similarities  in  the  language  of  these  t*0 
nations  being  the  words  for  fish  and  spear.  I  speak  here  of  a  special  and  direct  re- 
lationship of  the  Fillbe  with  the  Malays,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  t»> 
tiges  of  the  general  relationship  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  have  lately  bea 
pursued  and  demonstrated  with  such  industrj-  by  Mr.  Logan. 

t  There  may  be  some  remote  affinity  between  the  Fiflbo  and  the  Sonth  Afirien 
tribes,  but  thb  refers  to  an  age  probably  not  later  than  the  rule  of  the  Phanohi; 
and  the  idea  that  the  Fiflbc  proceeded  from  South  Africa  is  certainly  entirely  < 
neons.  The  identity  of  a  few  numerals  in  the  Fulfulde  and  Kaffir  langoages  if  c 
rious,  but  may  be  explained  on  historical  grounds. 

X  Vol.  ii.,  p.  584,  under  Biri  (IbraMm.) 
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the  conquering  tendency  of  which  could  not  but  become  apparent 
to  intelligent  rulers,  notwithstanding  the  humble  character  of 
"berrordji,"  under  which  they  used  to  immigrate  and  settle  in  for- 
eign countries ;  and  this  is  the  acknowledged  reason  why  the  Ga- 
Kro,  a  tribe  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
on  the  river  below  Gagho,  have  entirely  forgotten  their  Fulfdlde 
idiom,  not  having  been  allowed,  for  a  certain  period,  to  use  it 
WTiether  it  be  true,  as  the  Fdllani-n-Hausa  assert,  that  Kanta,  the 
founder  of  the  homonymous  dynasty  of  K^bi,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  originally  a  slave  of  a  party  of 
Fulbe  settled  in  the  coimtry,  a  fact  which,  if  confirmed,  would 
prove  the  early  settlement  of  the  tribe  in  this  country,  I  am  un- 
able to  decide,  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Fiilbe  became  strong  enough,  in  the 
regions  on  the  east  side  of  the  I'sa  or  Kwara  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  in  the  struggles  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
the  first  Kanta,  while  it  was  a  chief  of  their  tribe,  the  ruler  of 
Danka,  or  Denga,  who,  according  to  A'hmed  Baba,*  first  began  his 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Songhay  territory,  laying  waste  the 
fertile  and  once  extremely  populous  region  along  the  Eas  el  ma. 
It  is  thus  explained  how,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Fiilbe  tribes  were  settled  in  several  places  of  Bagmni.f 

But  just  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which 
they  were  scattered  were  these  people,  while  pursuing  only  their 
own  local  interest,  powerless  even  in  these  loosely -connected  and 
almost  crumbling  kingdoms  where  they  had  found  a  new  home, 
with  the  exception  of  Baghena,  where  they  appear  to  have  formed 
a  nucleus  of  greater  strength,  but  destitute  of  any  religious  impulse. 

A  new  epoch  for  this  wide-spread  tribe  did  not  open  till  the 
beginnmg  of  this  century,  when,  in  the  year  1802,  Bawa,  the  ruler 
of  Gober,  sunmioned  to  his  presence  the  Sheikh  ^Othman,  together 
with  the  other  chiefe  of  the  tribe,  and  severely  reprimanded  them 
on  account  of  the  pretensions  which  they  were  beginning  to  put 
forward  It  was  then  that  ^Othman,  who,  being  settled  in  the 
village  Daghel,  performed  the  office  of  imam  to  his  coimtrymen, 
and  had  begun  to  give  them  a  new  religious  impulse,  which  raised 
them  above  their  petty  interests,  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  he,  the  great  Moslim,  was  treated  by  those  pa- 
gans, was  roused  to  the  attempt  of  making  himself  and  his  tribe 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  native  ruler  of  the  country,  and, 

•  Aliined  Bib%  J.  L.  O.  S.,  roL  vL,  p.  660.  t  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  560. 
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having  assembled  his  countrymen,  who  now  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  sheikh,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt ;  but  his  proceedings,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  Gober  and 
the  capital  Alkalawa,  were  far  from  proving  successful  at  the  be- 
ginning, he  being  vanquished  in  almost  every  encounter ;  but  the 
fiinatical  zeal  of  his  followers,  whom  he  continually  inspired  with 
fresh  energy  by  his  religious  songs,*  was  so  great  that  gradually 
he  overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire,  being  greatly  assisted  in  his  ca- 
reer by  his  brother  *Abd  Allahi,  who,  although  his  senior,  had 
been  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  and  by  his  son  Mohanmied 
Bello.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Gando,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged for  a  long  time,  and  afterward  at  Sifawa,  till,  as  described 
by  Captain  Clapperton  in  the  excellent  and  concise  account  of  this 
strugglef  which  he  has  given  in  the  report  of  his  second  journey, 
^thman  ended  his  life  in  a  sort  of  fanatical  ecstasy  or  madness. 

He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  Bello,  who  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce more  order  into  the  empire  thus  consolidated,  and  wha 
on  the  whole,  must  rank  high  among  the  African  princes,  bein^ 
distinguished  not  less  by  his  great  love  of  learning  and  science 
than  by  his  warlike  spirit,  although  his  military  achievements 
were  far  from  being  always  successful.  But  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune, afler  enjoying  a  great  name  in  Europe  for  a  short  time  foi 
the  kind  and  generous  spirit  in  which  he  received  Captain  Ckp 
perton  on  his  first  journey,  to  incur  the  severest  condemnation  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  that  same  enterprising 
traveler  on  his  second  journey.  No  doubt  he  was  a  distinguished 
ruler,  but  he  must  not  be  judged  according  to  European  ideas. 
He  had  to  struggle  hard,  not  less  against  the  native  tribes  anxioos 
to  assert  their  independence,  than  against  his  great  rival,  Moham- 
med el  Kanemi,  the  King  of  Bomu,  who,  just  at  the  time  of  Clap- 
perton's  second  stay,  pressed  him  very  closely,  and,  having  suc- 
cessfully overrun  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Fulfiilde  or  Fellata 
empire,  threatened  Kano.  Hence  this  political  position,  together 
with  the  instigations  of  the  Arabs,  who  feared  for  their  commeroe 
with  Negroland  if  the  road  from  the  south  should  be  opened^  wiU 
account  in  some  measure  for  his  treatment  of  the  English  traveler, 
who  perhaps  urged  his  going  to  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu  with  too 
much  energy.     However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bello's  succeasor 

*  I  shall  commanicate  his  principal  song  in  Appendix  III. 

*  Clappcrton*8  Second  Joumev.  p.  203,  et  tteq. 
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and  brother,  'Atfku,  who  ruled  from  the  year  1832  till  1837, 
would  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  European  public  in  the 
example  which  Bello  gave  of  an  energetic  and  generous  ruler  in 
those  distant  and  out-of-the-way  regions  if  his  career  had  become 
known  to  them ;  for  he  seems  to  have  fully  belied  the  expecta- 
tion of  "a  mean  prince,"*  which  he  raised  when  still  living  in  his 
retirement  as  a  jealous  king's  brother  without  power  and  influ- 
ence. But  his  reign  was  too  short  for  consolidating  sufficiently 
the  loosely-connected  empire,  although,  as  long  as  he  lived,  full 
secoiity  is  said  to  have  reigned.  The  spirit  of  independence  broke 
out  more  strongly  imder  his  successor  *  Alfyu,  a  son  of  Bello  by  a 
female  slave,  who,  save  a  well-meaning  and  cheerful  disposition, 
does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  £either,  and,  least  of  all,  his  warlike  spirit;  and  hence  the  la- 
mentable condition  in  which  I  foimd  this  extensive  kingdom,  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  affairs  will  assume  a  more  consoli- 
dated character  before  another  more  energetic  ruler  succeeds  to 
'Aliyu.  Nevertheless,  the  kingdom  or  empire,  even  at  the  present 
time,  still  comprises  the  same  provinces  which  it  did  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  with  the  exception  of  Khaddja,  the  governor 
of  which  has  made  himself  independent ;  but  the  military  strength 
of  these  provinces,  especially  as  regards  cavalry,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  revenue,  is  greatly  impaired,  although  the  latter,  col- 
lected fix)m  all  the  provincesf  together,  certainly  exceeds  one 
hundred  millions  of  shells,  or  about  £10,000  sterling,  besides  an 
equal  value  in  slaves  and  native  cloth,  or  articles  of  foreign  prod- 
uce. The  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  if  the  distracted  state  of 
each  province  allowed  its  quota  to  be  withdrawn  from  thence, 
would  certainly  still  form  an  imposing  force,  viz.,  the  cavalry  of 
the  seat  of  government,  together  with  the  subjected  parts  of  Kdb- 
bi  and  Zanfara,  about  5000 ;  the  cavalry  of  Kano,  from  5000  to 
7000 ;  that  of  Baiichi,  from  1500  to  2000 ;  that  of  Zegzeg,  3000 ; 
A'damawa,  2000 ;  Katsena  and  M&aw,  each  about  1000 ;  Kata- 
gum,  1200;  Mannar  and  Sh(jra,  each  500;  Bob^ru,  600;  Daura, 

♦  This  is  the  term  which  Clapperton  uses  with  rcpard  to  him. 

t  There  are  inspectors  of  the  provinces  residing  in  Sdkoto  who  are  responsible 
for  the  tribute  being  duly  delivered.  '  Abdil,  the  son  of  Gedado,  has  all  the  follow- 
ing provinces  under  his  inspection :  Kand,  Zepzep,  A'damawa,  Hamarmwa,  Sam- 
bo Depfmsa,  Katagum,  Sambo-Ld,  governed  by  Yeriraa  A'hmedu.  The  ghaladi- 
mA  A'hmedu  has  only  Katsena  under  his  inspection ;  the  magaji  inspects  Zdnfara ; 
Mod^ggel,  BaiSchi ;  Ydron  Sambo,  Eaziure,  the  province  of  D^mbo ;  Dennil  Jddi, 
Daura. 
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400;  Kazaure,  about  200.  But  we  have  seen  to  what  a  state 
Zanfara  is  at  present  reduced,  while  the  curious  manner  in  which 
K(ibbi  is  portioned  out  between  the  rulers  of  Sokoto  and  Grando* 
can  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  at  the  very  centre  of  power ;  and  as  for 
A'damawa,  there  are  still  so  maoy  hostile  elements  in  the  interior 
of  that  half-subdued  province,  that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw 
from  thence  a  particle  of  its  home  force ;  nay,  even  the  province 
of  Kano  is  so  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  continual  inroads  of 
the  governor  of  Khaddja,  that  the  ruler  of  that  province  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  send  a  few  hundred  horsemen  to  join  the  army  of  his 
liege  lord.  We  have  seen  how  that  same  rebel  governor  of  Kha- 
ddja  repeatedly  defeated  a  numerous  host,  taken  from  almost  aU 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  sent  against  him, 
and  we  shall  see  what  were  the  inglorious  manoeuvrings  of  'Alfyu 
himself  when  he  led  out,  in  person,  his  army  against  the  enemy 
during  my  stay  in  Wumo,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
a  short  diar}\ 

Monday^  April  ith.  Having  entered  my  quarters  in  the  dark,  I 
had  no  idea  of  their  character,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
(lay  that  I  became  aware  of  it.  They  consisted,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,  of  a  spacious  court-yard  containing  noth- 
ing but  a  clay  building,  which  comprised  two  apartments  besides 
a  small  granary,  built  of  clay,  but  which  was  covered  all  round 


o 


1.  Entnnoe  hot  or  parior,  ftirnkbod  vith  two  sattii  of  cUj  and  two  eoacbo«  of  the  «une  matartaL 

t.  Pceond  hnt,  wlthoat  nmchei.  8.  Open  eourt-jard,  overgrown  with  graiuk 

i.  Hat  fur  mj  chief  •enrmnU      fi.  CUy  hall,  with  a  ttore-room  at  the  hack.      C  s^mall  greaary. 

*  Sec  Appendix  IV. 
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with  straw  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  violent  rains.  The  clay  hall  had  been  built  by  A'bii, 
the  elder  brother  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present  ghaladima, 
who  greatly  surpassed  the  latter  in  warlike  energy,  and  who  fell 
in  2Janfara  during  that  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Gobe- 
lawa,  the  preparations  for  which  Mr.  Overweg  witnessed  during 
his  stay  in  Maradi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1851.  The 
principal  apartment  of  this  clay  hall,  supported  by  two  massive 
columns,  with  an  average  temperature  of  94°,  was  an  excellent 
abode  during  the  hottest  pa'rt  of  the  day,  when  it  felt  very  cool 
and  pleasant ;  but  it  was  rather  oppressive  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  air  outside  was  so  much  cooler.  But  in  the 
court-yard  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade,  all  the  trees  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  huts  consisting  of  reed,  having 
been  swept  away  by  a  great  conflagration  the  preceding  year,  a 
young  k6ma-tree,  which  had  been  planted  at  a  later  period,  only 
just  beginning  to  put  forth  its  foliage.  The  whole  court-yard,  also, 
was  in  a  most  filthy  state,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tives in  their  present  degraded  moral  and  political  situation.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  myself 
tolerably  comfortable,  Was  to  cleanse  out  this  Augean  stable,  to 
build  a  hut  for  my  servants,  and  a  shady  retreat  for  mysel£  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  latter,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make  wa- 
ter-tight, would  become  useless  with  the  first  considerable  fall  of 
rain ;  but  I  entertained  the  hope  that  before  that  time  I  should  be 
able  to  set  out  on  my  journey. 

It  was  market-day,  there  being  a  market  held  here  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday,  although  the  great  market  of  S6koto,  which  is 
much  more  important,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of 
that  place,  still  serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighboritig  towns  and  villages  at  large.  Sending,  there- 
fore, into  the  market,  in  order  to  supply  my  most  urgent  wants,  I 
found  that  com,  as  well  as  meat,  was  even  dearer  here  than  in 
Katsena,  100  shells  scarcely  sufficing  for  the  daily  maintenance  of 
one  horse,  and  800  shells  buying  no  more  com  than  600  would 
have  done  in  Katsena,  while  an  ox  for  slaughtering  cost  7000 
shells ;  and  I  bought  two  milking-goats,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a  little  milk  for  my  tea,  for  2700  shells.  The  only  article 
which  was  at  all  cheap  was  onions.  The  market  is  held  on  a  nat- 
ural platform  spreading  out  in  front  of  the  northwestem  gate,  and 
surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  ditch,  as,  in  the  present  weak  state 
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of  the  Fulbe,  the  market-people  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  town,  I 
visited  the  following  day,  in  company  with  my  friend  Alhattu, 
who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  present  I  had  given  him  in  Ga- 
wasii,  and  in  expectation  of  more,  took  me  imder  his  special  pro- 
tection ;  but  in  crossing  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction  from  our 
quarters,  I  was  surprised  at  its  neglected  and  dirty  appearance,  a 
small  ravine  which  intersects  the  town  forming  a  most  disgusting 
spectacle,  even  worse  than  the  most  filthy  places  of  any  of  the  de- 
serted capitals  of  Italy.  Emerging  then  by  the  western  gate  (the 
k6fa-n-sabuwa),  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Sokoto,  and 
which  was  just  being  repaired  by  the  people  of  the  ghaladima,  in 
order  to  make  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  rainy 
season,  we  turned  northward  round  the  town.  In  front  of  each 
gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  there  is  a  group  of  wells,  each  with  a  little  round  clay  house, 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  well  has  his  usual  residence,  levying 
on  each  jar  of  water  a  small  contribution  of  five  shells;  but  there 
are  also  a  great  number  of  wells  facing  the  northwestern  gate, 
close  to  the  market. 

Leaving  a  small  farm,  belonging  to  my  friend  *Abd  el  Kader, 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  on  our  left,  we  then  turned  round  to  the 
north,  into  the  road  which  leads  to  Salame,  and  crossed  once  more 
the  "  gulbi-n-rima,"  which  takes  its  course  toward  Sokoto,  exhib- 
iting a  very  uneven  bottom,  and  forming  several  jx)ols  (;f  stagnant 
water.  Here  a  broad  plain  spread  out,  at  present  almost  bare  of 
vegetation,  where  my  poor  camels  searched  in  vain  for  pasture, 
putting  me  to  a  daily  expense  of  800  shells  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength  by  means  of  **  harawa,"  or  bean-straw,  which  fur- 
nishes the  most  nourishing  food  for  the  camel  in  these  regions, 
though  in  general  it  is  regarded  as  unwholesorhe  for  the  horse. 
Having  thus  fed  my  camels  for  some  time,  I  sent  them  to  a  great- 
er distance,  in  the  direction  of  Sokoto,  between  Dankerau  and 
Gfda-n-manomi,  where  better  fodder  was  to  be  procured. 

After  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  other  parts  of  Negroland,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  naked  ai){)earance  of  the  country  around  the 
capital,  only  a  few  kiika  or  monkey-bread-trees  being  seen ;  but 
the  country  presented  a  very  different  aspect  on  my  return  jour- 
ney the  next  year,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  Gober  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  general  drj-ness,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  es- 
teemed exceedingly  well  adapted  for  cattle-breeding.    The  firon- 
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ticTS  of  the  three  different  provinces  or  territories  (viz.,  Kebbi, 
Gober,  and  A'dar)  join  in  this  comer ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that, 
while  S6koto  is  re^uxied  as  lying  within  the  borders  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kebbi,  Wum6  is  considered  as  bclongiog  to  the  conquered 
territory  of  the  province  of  Gober ;  while  just  beyond  the  gulbi- 
n-rlma,  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  province  of  A'dar  or  Tadlar 
commences. 

But,  to  return  to  my  first  promenade  round  Wum6,  having 
surveyed  the  broad  dry  valley  of  the  gulbi,  we  turned  round  the 
precipitous  cliffs  over  which  winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  town, 
and,  having  skirted  for  a  while  a  small  branch  or  koramma,  which 
fiurther  on  turns  away,  we  kept  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
and  re-entered  the  place  from  the  southeastern  comer,  through  the 
gate  by  which  we  had  made  our  first  entrance.  Annexed  the 
reader  will  find  a  wood-cut  which  will  serve  to  show  its  situation 
much  better  than  any  description  could  do. 

Meanwhile  the  town  became  more  and  more  deserted,  and  on 
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the  7th  of  April,  Alhattu  and  'Omar,  or  Ghomaro,  the  two  broth- 
ers of  the  ghaladima,  with  numbers  of  other  people,  went  to  join 
the  expedition ;  but  these  fighting  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
care  only  about  their  bodily  comfort,  and  for  a  few  "goriye"  or 
Kola  nuts  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  militaiy  ac- 
coutrements. It  was  a  great  matter  with  these  warriors  that,  while 
the  old  goriye  were  nearly  finished,  the  new  ones,  which  were 
just  then  brought  into  the  market,  were  sold  for  the  high  price 
of  120  shells  each.  In  scarcely  any  place  of  Negroland  did  I  ob- 
8er\'e  so  little  true  military  spirit  as  in  Wumo ;  and  almost  all  the 
leading  men  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  their  rule  in  these  quarters  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

Friday,  April  8tJi.  It  was  again  market-day,  and  I  made  sun- 
dry purchases,  including  a  small  ox,  for  almsgiving,  as  I  had 
made  it  a  rule,  in  every  large  town  where  I  staid  any  considera- 
ble time,  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  which  was  brought  into  the  market, 
and  which  showed  what  these  fine  vales  arc  capable  of  producing, 
if  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  plunged  in  apathy  and  exposed 
to  the  daily  incursions  of  a  relentless  enemy,  were  protected  by 
a  strong  government.  This  very  day  we  received  the  news  that 
the  rebellious  Kdbawa,  or  natives  of  Kebbi,*  had  made  a  foray 
against  Senina,  a  town  situated  on  the  most  frequented  road  be- 
tween Sokoto  and  Gando,  the  two  capitals  and  central  scats  of  the 
power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  these  quarters.  The  neighboring  FcUani 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  had  prevented  the  enemy 
from  tiiking  it,  but  six  horses  had  been  carried  away.  Only  a 
few  days  later,  the  news  arrived  of  another  attack  having  been 
made  by  the  rebels  upon  the  town  of  Gando,  the  residence  of  Dy- 
ang-niwa,  one  day^s  distance  to  the  south  from  Bimi-n-Kebbi, 
although  this  time  they  were  less  fortunate,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  horses.  Meanwhile 
the  sultan  himself,  with  his  sluggish  host  of  cavalry,  instead  of 
attacking  the  Goberawa,  who  already,  before  we  left  Katsena,  had 
taken  the  field  with  a  numerous  army,  was  said  to  be  stationed  in 
Katuru.  Ue  had  been  joined  by  the  governor  of  Zari^^a  in  per- 
son, while  Kano  had  sent  only  the  glialadima  with  the  whole  of 
their  cavalry. 

*  The  national  name  Kibdwa  is  taken  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Kibi, 
which  wail  formerly  in  xxms  (exactly  like  the  form  Mali,  Malawa),  but  has  fs^rcn  place 
to  the  form  Kcbbi,  which  is  thus  distinctly  written,  even  in  Arabic,  by  aathon  of 
the  seventeenth  cemory. 
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From  Katum,  'AKyu  with  his  army,  after  some  useless  delay, 
betook  himself  to  Kauri-n-Nam6da,  whence  we  received  news  on 
the  11th,  the  G6berawa  having  meanwhile  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  fix)nt  of  him,  without  being  able  to  induce  him  to  offer 
them  battle.  The  dread  of  these  effeminate  conquerors  for  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  Goberawa,  the  son  of  Yakiiba,  is  almost  in- 
credible. He  has  ruled  since  1836,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
roused  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  various  prov- 
inces to  a  struggle  for  their  national  and  religious  independence 
against  the  ruling  tribe.  This  dread  of  him  has  been  carried  so 
far  that  they  have  quite  obliterated  his  real  name,  calling  him 
only  Mayaki,  or  "  the  warrior."  While  'Alfjni  Was  stationed  at 
Eiuri-n-Nam6da,  and  part  of  his  army  was  in  Dankarba,  the 
A'zena  made  an  attack  upon  Eaya,  a  town  situated  at  a  day's  dis- 
tance fix)m  the  former  place.  But  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country,  to  the  west  as  well  as  to  the  east,  was  most  deplorable ; 
and  three  native  merchants,  of  the  Zoromawa  or  Zoghoran,  when 
speaking  about  my  projected  journey  toward  the  Niger,  and  be- 
yond that  river  westward,  told  me,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
"babo  hafia,"  "there  is  no  road;"  that  is  to  say,  "the  country  is 
closed  to  you,  and  you  can  not  proceed  in  that  direction."  And 
taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of  courage  and  enterprise 
among  the  natives — the  weakness  and  unwarlike  spirit  of  Aliyu 
— the  complete  nullity  of  Khalflu — the  vigor  of  the  young  and 
warlike  MademcS,  the  rebel  chief  of  Kebbi,  who,  starting  from  his 
residence  Argungo,  distant  only  a  couple  of  hours'  march  from 
that  of  Khalflu,  was  carrying  the  flame  of  destruction  in  every 
direction — the  revolted  province  of  Zabdrma,  with  an  equally 
young  and  energetic  ruler,  Daiid,  the  son  of  Hammam  Jymma — 
the  province  of  Ddndina  in  open  revolt  and  cutting  off  all  access 
to  the  river — all  these  circumstances  rendered  the  prospect  of  my 
accomplishing  this  journey  very  doubtful.  Moreover,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  two  rulers  of  the  Fiilbe  dominions,  there  is  ev- 
idently a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  courts  of  Sokoto  and 
Gando ;  and  here  we  find  the  spectacle  of  two  weak  powers  weak- 
ening each  other  stfll  more,  instead  of  uniting  most  cordially  in 
an  energetic  opposition  against  the  common  foe.  For  instance, 
the  yoimg  chief  of  Kebbi,  who  at  present  caused  them  so  much 
trouble,  had  been  previously  a  prisoner  in  Wumo;  but  when 
Khalflu  wanted  to  take  his  life,  Aliyu  procured  his  liberty,  and 
gave  him  a  splendid  charger  to  boot 
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But  a  European  will  achieve  what  the  natives  of  the  country 
themselves  deem  impossible ;  and  my  friends  the  Zoromawa  mer- 
chants, who  wanted  to  induce  me  to  relinquish  my  project,  had 
perhaps  their  own  private  interests  in  view.  They  probably  en- 
tertained the  hope  that,  in  case  of  my  being  prevented  from  pene- 
trating westward,  I  should  be  obliged  to  sell  my  stock  here,  which 
I  now  kept  back  as  a  provision  for  the  road  before  me.  By  way 
of  consoling  them,  I  gave  them  a  parcel  of  beads  of  the  kind  called 
dankasawa,  which  I  found  useless  for  the  countries  through  which 
I  had  to  pass,  in  exchange  for  some  shells  I  was  in  want  of  for  the 
daily  expenses  of  my  household. 

Meanwhile  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  topography  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  province  of  Kebbi  has  been  portioned  out 
between  the  two  empires  of  Gando  and  Sokoto.  -  I  also  compiled 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  country,  which  began  greatly  to 
attract  my  attention.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  preserve  my  health, 
I  took  a  ride  almost  every  day  out  of  the  town,  and  was,  in  par- 
ticular, much  interested  in  an  excursion  which  I  made  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  in  a  northerly  direction,  on  the  road  to  Salame, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  great  high  road  to  A'dar  and 
A'gades.  A  cheerful  aspect  was  especially  exhibited  by  the 
village  of  Fachi,  stretching  out  to  a  considerable  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  skirted  by  a  small  water-course,  which  inundates 
and  fertilizes  the  neighboring  grounds  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  people  are  able  to  raise,  besides  two  species  of  yams, 
namely,  gwaza  and  rogo,  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Be- 
yond, a  wide  open  plain  spreads  out,  covered  with  the  plant "  kak- 
ma,"  which  looks  very  much  like  aghiil  {Hedysarum  Alhaggi). 
But  the  whole  of  this  ground  so  near  the  capital  is  now  very  im- 
safe  imder  the  weak  rule  of  Aliyu,  and  exposed  to  continual  in- 
roads of  the  energetic  G6berawa ;  and  a  few  days  later  the  village 
of  Salame  itself  was  ransacked  by  the  enemy,  and  a  good  many 
slaves  carried  off.  The  more  desperate  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was,  the  more  remarkable  appeared  to  me  the  outward  show 
of  dominion  which  was  maintained ;  in  proof  of  this,  I  may  state 
that  the  very  day  we  received  the  news  of  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
general  mutiny  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tribute  from  the  provinces 
of  Kan6  and  Zariya  entered  the  town. 

Wednesdxiy^  April  2.0th.  A  highly  interesting  and  delightful  in- 
terruption to  my  protracted  and  involuntary  stay  in  Wumo  was 
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caused  by  an  excursion  which  I  made  to  Sokoto.  The  first  part 
of  this  road  I  had  already  become  acquainted  with  on  a  former 
ride,  which  had  extended  as  far  as  Dank^mu ;  but  at  that  period, 
being  more  intent  upon  inhaling  the  fresh  air  than  upon  laying 
down  the  country,  I  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  rice  which  is  going  on  in  this  valley,  while  on  this 
occasion  the  features  of  the  country,  and,  in  particular,  this  branch 
of  cultivation,  formed  a  special  object  of  attraction  to  me.  For 
it  was  the  first  time  during  my  travels  in  Negroland  that  I  had 
seen  rice  cultivated  on  a  large  scale;  and  as  we  were  winding 
along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills  to  the  southeast,  crossing  the 
various  small  channels  which  descend  from  them  and  afterward 
join  the  greater  rivulet  which  we  saw  at  some  distance  on  our 
right,  the  country  became  dotted  with  small  villages,  or  "rug- 
ga,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fulbe,  some  of  them  of  historical 
renown^  such  as  Daggel,  the  village  where  *Othman  the  Reform- 
er had  his  usual  residence  before  he  rose  to  that  great*  political 
importance  which  he  attained  in  after  times.  But  such  is  the 
degraded  state  of  these  conquerors  at  the  present  time,  that  even 
this  village,  which,  if  they  had  the  slightest  ambition  or  feeling 
of  national  honor,  ought  to  be  a  memorable  and  venerable  place 
to  them  for  all  ages,  has  been  ransacked  by  the  G6berawa,  and 
Ues  almost  deserted. 

It  is  at  Daghel  that  the  valley  attains  its  greatest  breadth ;  but 
as  we  advanced,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  was  narrower, 
till,  at  the  village  called  Gida-n-manomf,  it  became  greatly  con- 
tracted, shortly  after  which,  the  river  turning  away  to  a  greater 
distance,  the  path  ascended  the  rocks.  It  is  the  same  path  along 
which  Clapperton,  on  his  second  journey,  went  so  repeatedly  from 
Sokoto  to  Magariya,  but  which,  from  the  scanty  information  ob- 
tained from  his  papers  in  this  respect,  has  been  laid  down  so  verj' 
erroneously.  In  general,  I  can  not  praise  too  highly  the  zeal  and 
accuracy  (allowance  being  made  for  his  positions  of  longitude) 
with  which  this  eminent  and  successful  traveler,  who  crossed 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  African  continent  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  has  laid  down  his  various  jour- 
neys. On  the  other  hand,  the  companion  of  his  former  travels, 
Major  Denham,  has  shown  great  inaccuracy,  both  with  respect  to 
distances  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  his  various  routes. 

The  ground  was  enlivened  by  the  cultivation  of  "  rogo,"  which, 
when  attaining  a  certain  growth,  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty 
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of  the  scenery ;  but  kiika  or  baobab  trees  were  almost  the  only 
larger  vegetable  production.which  adorned  the  country  during  the 
first  part  of  our  ride,  sometimes  shooting  out  from  between  the 
very  blocks  of  sandstone  with  which  the  hills  were  strewn.  Far- 
ther on,  another  tree,  called  **kadasi,"  and  a  few  small  tamarind- 
trees  also  appeared,  and  the  tops  of  the  ant-hills,  which  at  times 
form  regular  rows,  were  often  adorned  with  the  fine  fresh-leaved 
bush  "s^rkeki."  The  ground,  which  consists  of  black  argilla- 
ceous soil,  "  laka"  or  "  firki,"  as  it  is  called  in  Bomu,  not  yet  fertil- 
ized by  the  rainy  season,  was  cracked  and  torn  asunder,  while  the 
white  "kali  balbald"  {Buphaga  Africana)^  which  enliven  every 
district  of  Negroland  where  cattle  are  common,  were  stalking 
about  in  the  fields,  looking  out  for  food.  '  But  cattle  at  the  present 
time  were  sought  for  in  vain.  Here  they  would  have  found  no 
pasture,  and,  in  consequence,  were  driven  to  a  great  distance,  as  is 
the  general  custom  with  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellani  of  these  quarters, 
even  those  settled  in  the  province  of  Katsena  having  at  times  their 
herds  of  cattle  pasturing  in  the  far-distant  grassy  and  healthy 
grounds  of  Zabdrma. 

While  the  cultivation  of  rice  prevails  in  the  northeastemmoat 
part  of  the  valley,  more  cotton  and  sorghum  were  observed  toward 
the  village  of  Gida-n-manomi,  although  the  state  of  the  fields  did 
not  argue  a  great  deal  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  rather  obstructed  by  weeds  and  thorny  bushes.  But  fisir 
more  native  corn  is  grown  on  the  other  side  of  Wum6,  so  that  it 
even  forms  a  mercantile  speculation,  on  a  small  scale,  to  carry 
com  from  Wum6  to  Sokoto ;  nay,  even  sheep  are  transported  in 
this  way  for  a  very  small  profit,  being  bought  in  'Wum6  for  1200, 
or,  when  on  credit,  for  1400  shells,  and  sold  in  Sokoto  for  1500. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  close  beyond  a  source  of 
limpid  water  producing  a  narrow  spot  of  fresh  verdure,  the  rocky 
surface  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  sand  covering  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  while  the  fields  of  the  various  farmers 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  slabs  of  sandstone.  The  labors 
of  the  fields,  however,  had  not  yet  begun ;  and  trees  also  here 
were  scanty,  a  small  mimosa  indicating  the  half  way  or  "  marar- 
raba"  between  the  two  towns,  while  another  village  was  distin- 
guished by  a  single  del(5b  palm.  Having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  path,  from  whence  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  S6- 
koto,  we  descended  into  a  deeper  hollow  or  irregular  valley,  adorn- 
ed by  fine  green  fields  of  "rogo,"  and  bordered  by  living  hedges 
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of  the  Nxix  purgans^  the  nut  being  still  green,  but  having  just 
attained  its  full  size. 

This  was  the  valley  of  Bamuma,  which  is  distinguished  on 
account  of  its  fertility  and  abundance  of  water,  but  for  this  same 
reason  is  rather  unhealthy,  and,  during  and  shortly  after  the  rainy 
season,  becomes  quite  impassable  for  travelers.  Close  to  the 
source,  which  rushes  forth  from  the  western  cliffs,  a  small  market 
is  held,  where  travelers  generally  make  a  short  halt ;  but  this  spot 
being  very  narrow,  and  affording  but  little  comfort  for  a  midday 
halt,  we  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  halted  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  end  of  the  vale,  imder  two  fine  durremi-trees  a  little  to  the 
light  of  the  path.  Here,  where  the  principal  vale  is  joined  by  a 
side  branch,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  is  col- 
lected, the  vegetation  is  especially  rich,  and  a  beautiful  limiin-tree 
full  of  fiuit  adorned  the  place,  besides  young  ofl&hoots  of  the  plan- 
tain. But  more  interesting  still  was  a  small  plantation  of  sugar 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  although  the  stalks  were  at  present 
only  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  learned  that  this  piece  of  groimd  belonged  to  a 
man  who  not  only  cultivated,  but  even  prepared  sugar ;  but  I  did 
not  then  make  his  acquaintance,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  time. 
Meanwhile,  enjoying  our  cool  shade,  we  partook  of  a  very  mod- 
erate but  wholesome  African  luncheon,  consisting  of  a  few  onions 
boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with  some  tamarind  fruit  and  a  little  but- 
ter, which  forms  a  very  refreshing  treat  during  the  hot  hours  of  a 
tropical  climate ;  for  the  onions  hereabout  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  extremely  cheap,  fifteen  being'  sold  for  ten  kurdi. 

Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  a  long  mar- 
riage procession,  consisting  of  a  bride  and  her  mother,  both  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  female 
servants  and  attendants,  carrying  the  simple  household  furniture 
on  their  heads.  At  the  same  time  that  this  interesting  procession 
caused  a  cheerful  intermezzo,  a  greater  variety  of  vegetation  was 
perceptible  at  a  village  on  our  right  Besides  korna,  there  were 
a  few  diim  and  del^  palms,  and  the  fields  were  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  tamarind-trees,  but  of  small  growth. 

Proceeding  thus  over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached  the  small 
rivulet  of  S6koto,  the  "gulbi-n-Raba"  or  "Bugga,"  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  its  upper  course,  where  I  fell  in  with  it  on  my  return 
journey,  gulbi-n-Bakiira.  Even  at  the  present  season  it  had  a 
small  current  of  water,  but  only  about  ten  yards  wide  and  ten 
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inches  deep,  and  just  sufficient  for  us  to  water  our  horses.  The 
water  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  man ;  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  shallow  wells  or  holes  arc  dug  in  the  gravel  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor  people.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  believed  to  be  supplied  from  other  quarters, 
although  such  a  presumption  is  very  often  false,  the  water  from 
this  stream  being  merely  sold  to  them  imder  a  more  pompous 
title. 

Ascending  then  the  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  which  rises  to  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  leaving  a 
spacious  "  marina"  or  dyeing-place  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  our 
left,  we  entered  the  walls  of  Sokoto  by  the  k6fa-n-rimi ;  and  al- 
though the  interior  did  not  at  present  exhibit  that  crowded  ap- 
pearance which  made  such  a  pleasing  impression  upon  Clapper- 
ton,  the  part  nearest  the  wall  being  rather  thinly  inhabited,  and 
the  people  being  evidently  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  poverty  and 
misery,  it  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  me,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  diim  palms  and  koma- trees  by  which  it  is  adorned. 

Orders  having  been  sent  beforehand,  I  was  quartered  without 
delay  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladima — a  clay  dwelling  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  full  of  white  ants,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  a 
"  gado"  or  couch  of  reeds,  where  I  was  able  to  rest  myself  and  put 
away  my  small  effects,  without  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
insidious  attacks  of  these  voracious  insects.  Uaving  thus  made 
myself  comfortable,  my  first  visit  the  following  morning  was  to 
Modibo  'All,  who  had  already  testified  his  friendship  for  me  by 
sending  me  a  fat  sheep  to  Wurno.  Differing  entirely  from  the 
present  generation  of  beggars,  whose  ignoble  habits  make  a  long 
stay  in  Wurno  or  Sokoto  intolerable,  he  is  a  cheerful  old  man  of 
noble  demeanor,  and  with  pure  Fiilbc  features,  with  which  his 
middle  height  and  rather  spare  growth  exactly  corresponded, 
lie  was  simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  a  shawl 
of  the  same  color.  Modibo  'All  Ls  the  oldest  memlxjr  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Reformer  still  alive,  being  the  son  of  'Ali,  an  elder 
brother  of  'Othman  the  Jehadi,  and  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  lie  was  seated  in  the  antechamber  of  his  house,  before  the 
door  of  which  his  little  herd  of  milch  cows  were  assembled ;  and 
he  received  me  with  unaffected  kindness.  I  inmiediately  saluted 
him  as  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  and  we  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful  conversation,  after  which  I  delivered  to  him  my 
present,  consisting  of  a  helali  bemiis,  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  a 
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high  red  cap  or  "  matri,"  a  small  flask  of  "  6ttar"  of  roses,  two  ra- 
zors, a  pound  of  cloves,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  a  looking-glass ;  and 
he  was  particularly  delighted  with  some  of  these  articles,  which, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road  at  the  present  time,  are 
imported  more  rarely  even  firom  Kan6.  In  former  times  a  great 
many  Arabs  used  to  visit  this  place,  partly  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  present  fix)m  the  sultan ;  but  the 
danger  of  ihe  communication  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the 
empire  is  so  great  that  not  a  single  Arab  merchant  visits  the 
town.  This  circumstance  can  not  fail  to  render  the  conquering 
tribe  more  favorably  disposed  toward  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general,  by  way  of  the  Niger.  At 
present  almost  the  whole  traffic  in  foreign  merchandise  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Ghat  and  A'gades,  especially  in  those  of 
Mohammed  B6ro,  my  firiend  the  fugger  of  A'gades,  who,  being  a 
native  of  A'dar,  and  having  a  numerous  host  of  full-grown  sons, 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  commercial  and  even  political 
affairs  in  these  quarters. 

Having  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  respect- 
able man  in  the  town,  I  made  a  longer  promenade  through  its  in- 
terior, when  I  found  the  chief  quarter,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Bello,  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  royal  mansion  itself 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  decay.  No  doubt  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  especially  the  males,  had  join- 
ed the  expedition  of  * Aliyu  to  Zanfara ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  consists  of  Zoramawa  or  Zogboran,  or,  as  they  are 
called  farther  westward,  Jawambe,  a  peculiar  tribe  which  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  about  which  I  shall  say  more  in  another 
place,  mixed  here  with  the  Imoshagh  of  A'dar,  who  do  not  join 
the  army,  the  war  could  not  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place.  The  Zoromawa,  in  fact,  are 
the  artisans  of  the  town,  and  the  small  tradesmen  and  brokers,  and 
exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  having  probably  learned  it  from  the 
Emgedesiye. 

In  endeavoring  to  survey  the  town,  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  the 

market,  which  is  situated  at  its  northeastern  corner,  on  the  brink 

of  the  rugged  slope  which  descends  into  the  valley.     It  was  empty 

at  the  present  time,  only  a  few  slight  sheds  being  made  ready  for 

tte  following  day,  when  the  great  market  was  to  be  held ;  and  the 

prospect  over  the  broad  flat  valley  to  the  north  and  northwest,  in 

Vol.  ni.— I 
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the  direction  of  Diinday,  was  uninterrupted,  presenting  at  this 
season  a  scorched-up  savanna,  while  the  deep  rill  of  the  river  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  A  number  of  blind  women,  leaning 
on  their  staves  or  led  by  young  children,  were  seen  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  up  the  cliff,  affording  a  sad  proof  of  the  \mheaithiness 
of  the  situation  of  the  town,  where  blindaess  is  very  frequent 
Turning  then  westward  from  the  market,  I  reached  the  house 
of  the  late  king  ^ Atfku,  where  at  present  his  son  Hamedu  resides, 
who  formerly  had  his  residence  at  Bakura,  till  that  place  was  taken 
by  the  Goberawa.  The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  quarter 
adjacent  is  tolerably  well  inhabited — at  least,  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  town ;  ifbr  Hamedu  is  the  chief  of  the  Sissflbe  or  Sylle- 
bawa,*  who  form  the  principal  stock  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets  or  rugga  of  Sokoto.  The  different  nationality  of 
these  Syllebawa,  causing  a  diversity  of  interests  and  pursuits,  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  Aliyu,  who  has  been  made 
sultan  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Torobe,  does  not  like 
to  reside  at  S6koto  as  well  as  at  Wurno,  although  his  residence  at 
the  latter  place  is  greatly  needed  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
his  power,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  danger  from  the  Go- 
berawa, who,  if  the  sultan  should  stay  in  S6koto,  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  open  villages  and  hamlets 
between  the  former  and  the  present  residence ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  Bello  built  the  town  of  Magariya  (the  site  of  which, 
a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  latter,  I  have  indicated  on  a  former 
occasion),  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  Wurno. 

The  chief,  Hamedu,  was  at  present  absent ;  but  I  have  men- 
tioned already  that  I  sent  him  a  present  immediately  on  my  arri- 
val in  Gawasii,  on  account  of  his  influential  position,  although  I 
thought  it  politic  afterward  to  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  excite  any  jealousy,  Hamedu  being  one 
of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  very  nearest,  to  the  succession,  but  op- 
posed by  the  greater  part  of  the  present  courtiers.  Passing,  then, 
along  the  well-frequented  road  which  leads  out  of  the  town,  we 
emerged  from  the  kofa-n-'Atiku  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  country  which  I  was  to  traverse  on  my  road  to  Gando. 

•  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place  about  this  interesting  tribe,  who,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Negro  stock  of  the  Wakore,  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  re- 
markable migration  and  conquest  of  the  FiClbe  eastward ;  here  I  will  only  mentio& 
the  various  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  at  least  as  far  as  these  eastern 
quarters  arc  concerned.  These  are  the  Lobarbe,  Lombc,  Senfngbe,  Yirdbe,  WiMm, 
Jakkdbe,  Walarbe,  Jagilbe,  and  Jatfbe. 
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It  was  an  open  level  tract,  at  present  without  many  signs  of 
vegetation ;  but  that  part  nearest  the  town  was  agreeably  enliven- 
ed by  <i  thriving  suburb  extending  as  fer  as  the  k6fa-n-Taramnia, 
and  buried  in  a  thicket  of  shady  trees  and  hedges,  thus  presenting 
altogether  a  more  animated  spectacle  than  the  interior  of  the  town 
itsel£  Keeping  along  the  machicolated  wall,  here  only  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  following  the 
path  between  it  and  the  suburb,  we  entered  the  town,  and  turned 
our  steps  to  the  house  of  the  gedado,  where  Captain  Clapperton 
closed  his  meritorious  career  as  an  African  explorer. 

The  house  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  'Abdii,  the  son  of  the 
gedado,  who,  although  not  very  energetic,  and  still  less  warlike, 
is  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition  and  good  principles,  having  too 
great  a  veneration  for  his  father,  who  did  so  much  toward  em- 
bellishing and  adorning  this  town,  to  allow  his  residence  to  go  to 
ruin.  The  old  gedado  had  long  outlived  his  master  Bello,  and 
if  I  had  proceeded  to  S6koto  directly  from  A'gades,  I  should  still 
have  found  him  alive,  for  he  only  died  during  my  presence  in 
Kano  in  February,  1851.  I  will  here  only  mention  that  it  was 
believed  for  a  moment  in  England  that  Clapperton  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison ;  but  the  amount  of  fatigue,  privations,  and  sick- 
ness to  which  this  most  eminent  of  African  travelers  was  exposed 
on  his  circuitous  journey,  by  way  of  Niipe  and  Kano,  from  the 
<:oast  as  far  as  this  place,  explains  frilly  how  he  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  shock  which  mental  disappointment 
exercised  upon  him ;  nay,  it  is  wonderful  how  he  bore  up  so  long, 
if  his  own  hints  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  health  are  taken 
into  account. 

In  the  evening,  my  old  friend  Modibo  *Ali,  and  the  mother  of 
ATdu,  the  elder  and  more  warlike  brother  of  the  present  ghaladima, 
who  was  slain  by  the  G6berawa  two  years  before  my  visit  to  this 
place,  treated  me  hospitably,  and  I  sent  a  present  to  S'afdu,  a 
yoimger  son  of  Bello,  who  resides  in  Sokoto,  and  is  considered  as 
a  sort  of  mayor. 

Friday^  April  22rf.  It  was  the  great  market-day,  which  was  of 
some  importance  to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  send  there  a  sum  of  70,000  shells;  but  the 
market  did  not  become  well-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  myself  proceeded 
thither.  I  had  taken  a  ride  in  the  morning  through  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  town,  proceeding  through  the  k6fa-n- Atlku, 
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thence  along  the  wall,  toward  the  west,  and  re-entered  the  town 
by  the  kofa-n-'All  Jddu,  where  the  whole  quarter  is  very  desolate, 
even  the  wall  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  fine  mosque,  built 
by  the  gedado  during  Clapperton's  stay  here,  fallen  entirely  to 
ruins.  But,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  the  place, 
the  market  still  presented  a  very  interesting  sight,  the  numerous 
groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  being  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky 
slope,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  in  the  plate  opposite. 
The  market  was  tolerably  well  attended,  and  well  supplied,  there 
being  about  thirty  horses,  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaagfa- 
tering,  fifty  tak^irkere,  or  oxen  of  burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
leather  articles  (this  being  the  most  celebrated  branch  of  manufto- 
ture  in  S6koto),  especially  leather  bags,  cushions,  and  similar  bt- 
tides,  the  leather  dressed  and  prepared  here  being  very  soft  and 
beautiful.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred  bridles  for  sale,  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  very  famous  throughout  all  this  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  especially  a  large  quantity  of  iron  was  exposed 
for  sale,  the  iron  of  Sokoto  being  of  excellent  quality  and  much 
sought  for,  while  that  of  Kan6  is  of  bad  quality.  A  good  many 
slaves  were  exhibited,  and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  might  be 
supposed,  a  lad  of  very  indifferent  appearance  being  sold  for 
33,000  shells ;  I  myself  bought  a  pony  for  30,000.  It  being  just 
about  the  period  when  the  salt-caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also, 
which  usually  form  a  small  addition  to  the  principal  merchandise 
of  those  traders  of  the  desert,  were  to  be  had ;  and  I  filled  a  leath- 
er bag  for  some  2000  shells,  in  order  to  give  a  little  more  variety 
to  my  food  on  the  long  road  which  lay  before  me. 

April  2Sd.  I  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the  k6fe-n- 
Diinday  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  \dllage,  which  lies 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  gulbi-n-Rima  with  the  gulbi-n-Kaba, 
but  not  far  from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  con- 
siderable channel,  a  branch  of  the  river,  full  of  water,  being  even 
at  the  present  time  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  depth,  and  then,  keeping  away  from  the  village,  reached  the 
other  branch,  which  was  narrower,  but  more  richly  bordered  by 
bushes,  and,  following  it  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  reached  the 
point  of  junction,  or  "  megan-gamu." 

The  whole  valley  here  formed  one  uninterrupted  rice-field ;  and 
how  different  was  the  aspect  of  the  country  from  what  it  exhib- 
ited on  my  home  journey,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  of  the 
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following  year !  A  number  of  small  boats  were  lying  here,  at  the 
side  of  the  narrow  channel,  but  all  of  them  separated  into  two 
halves,  which  had  to  be  sewn  together  when  their  services  were 
required  for  the  rainy  season.  From  this  point  I  crossed  over  to 
the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Kor6,  where,  two  days  later,  a 
party  of  K^geres  made  a  foray ;  and,  returning  along  tjiis  road 
toward  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  wall,  we  crossed  another  small  arm  of  the  river,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  forms  an  extensive  swamp.  Leaving  then  the 
kofe-n-Kord  on  our  right,  we  turned  round  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  wall,  and  ascended  toward  the  k6fa-n-Mark6,  which  has 
received  this  name  from  a  tree  of  the  mark^  kind,  although  at 
present  none  are  to  be  seen  here.  Annexed  is  a  sketch  of  a 
ground-plan  of  the  town. 


80K0T0. 

1.  Market-plsce.  2.  House  of  Gedddo,  at  present 'Abd^ 

3.  House  of  Bollo,  now  of  'Aliyii,  very  much  In  decay. 

4.  Honse  of  'Atiku,  at  present  U^medu,  and  close  to  it  the  mosqae  built  by  Gedado,  now  in  ruins. 

5.  Kof^^-KoT^.  «.  K6fa.n-Diinday.  7.  K6fa-n-Kade. 

^.  K<ifa-n.'AIi  Jedu.  9.  KAfa-n-'Atiku.  10.  Kofa-n-TaTumnia. 

11.  K6&>o.BiniL  12.  K6fa-n-Markd.  13.  Suburb. 

Altogether  my  visit  to  Sokoto  formed  a  most  interesting  inter- 
mezzo to  my  involuntary  stay  in  the  capital,  although  it  could  not 
fail  to  give  me  a*farther  insight  into  the  frail  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Fiilbe  over  these  regions ;  and  during  my  stay  here' 
I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment,  as 
my  friend  Modibo  Alf  sent  me  every  day  a  large  basin  of  fura, 
the  favorite  drink  of  ghussub  water,  two  dishes  of  hasty  pudding, 
and  two  bowls  of  milk.  Having  given,  by  this  excursion  to  the* 
former  capital,  fresh  energy  to  my  spirits,  I  returned  to  my  quar- 
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ters  in  Wum6  on  the  24th,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  little 
more  than  four  hours ;  and  it  was  time  that  I  returned,  for  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  the  joyful  news  arrived  that  the  sultan 
had  reached  GandL  However,  he  did  not  enter  Wum6  till  the 
23d,  having  forwarded  a  message  to  me  the  preceding  evening 
from  Yan-serki,  in  the  territory  of  Eaba,  requesting  me  to  meet 
him  the  following  morning  outside  the  town.  In  consequence  oT 
this,  I  moimted  on  horseback  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  but  found 
the  sultan  already  close  to  the  gate,  descending  the  rocky  path 
which  leads  fix)m  the  above-mentioned  place.  lie  then  made  a 
halt  with  his  whole  suite,  and  saluted  me  in  the  kindest  manner, 
calling  me  by  my  name,  'Abd  el  Kerim.  The  sultan  was  follow- 
ed by  the  ghaladima ;  and  I  here  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  'Abd  el  Kiider  dan  Tafia  (Mustapha),  whom  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  some  historical 
information.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed  quietly,  return- 
ing to  their  various  quarters,  I  sent  him  a  present,  when  he  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  furnished  me  immediately  with 
some  positive  data  with  regard  to  the  historj^  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Asaki  or  A'skia,  the  rulers  of  Songhay,  which  he  had  per- 
fectly in  his  head,  and  which  were  of  the  greatest  imjx)rtance  in 
giving  me  an  insight  into  the  historical  relation  of  the  western 
countries  of  these  regions  with  that  of  Central  Negroland, 

April  29tL  In  the  forenoon  I  went  to  'Aliyu,  in  order  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  him  upon  his  safe  return  from  this  ex|xxlition, 
which,  although  not  very  glorious,  had  yet  proved  not  quite  un- 
profitable, he  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  |)oor  little  hamlets 
of  the  rocky  district  of  Kotorkoshe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
previously  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  enemy ; 
but  even  this  insignificant  \actory  he  had  only  achieved  through 
the  bravery  of  the  horsemen  from  Kiitsena,  while  his  own  men 
had,  as  usual,  exhibited  the  greatest  cowardice.  As  long  as  the 
Fiilbe  do  not  defeat  the  host  of  the  Gobcniwii,  who  take  the  field 
every  year  and  offer  them  battle,  the  state  of  this  empire  will  be- 
come daily  woree  and  worse,  while  at  present  each  of  the  two  par- 
ties,  the  indigenous  inhabitxmts  as  well  as  the  conquerc:)rs,  do  noth- 
ing but  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country,  without  dealing  a  de- 
cided blow. 

Although  I  had  made  the  chief  a  ven^  respectable  present  on 
my  first  arrival,  I  thought  it  well  to  give  greater  impulse  to  his 
friendly  disposition  toward  me  by  adding  something  alsolhis  time. 
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presenting  him  with  a  cloth  waistcoat  and  several  smaller  articles, 
besides  a  musical  box,  with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely pleased;  but,  unfortunately,  when,  anxious  to  impart  his 
delight  to  his  greatest  friend  and  principal  minister,  *Abdu,  the 
son  of  Gedado,  he  had  called  the  latter  to  witness  this  wonder,  the 
mysterious  box,  affected  by  the  change  of  climate  and  the  jolting 
of  the  long  journey,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  would  not  play. 
I  may  observe  here  that  I  think  it  better  for  travelers  not  to  make 
such  presents  as  musical  boxes,  which  so  easily  get  out  of  order. 
The  sultan  fully  granted  my  request  for  a  speedy  departure,  prom- 
ising also  to  assist  me  in  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  small 
''  rdkkia"  or  escort ;  and  it  was  very  essential  to  me  to  hasten  my 
proceedings,  as  the  following  day  brought  the  first  evident  proof 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Having  made  a  present  to  the  ghaladfma  also,  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter, in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  musical  box,  to 
satisfy  the  musical  taste  of  the  sultan  by  making  him  a  present  of 
one  of  the  harmonica  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  eflfect  which  the  Eev.  Mr.  Knoblecher  had  pro- 
daced  with  the  aid  of  such  an  instnmient  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  had  procured  for  me ;  but  I  succeeded  aft- 
erward in  repairing,  in  some  measure,  the  musical  box,  which 
caused  the  good-natured  chief  inexpressible  delight,  so  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  writing  for  me  a  commendatory  letter  to  his  nephew 
KhaLQu,  the  chief  of  Gando.  But  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  get 
away  from  this  place,  as  I  was  sorely  pestered  by  begging-parties, 
the  inhabitants  of  Wumo  and  Sokoto  being  the  most  troublesome 
l>eggars  in  the  world,  and  besides  them  there  being  also  many 
strangers  in  the  town,  especially  the  K^lgeres,  who  had  brought 
the  salt 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  entrance-hall  of  my  house,  in  the 
company  of  some  of  these  sons  of  the  desert,  when  G6me,  the 
brother  of  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Kader,  from  A'gades,  who  had  late- 
ly been  dethroned  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  chief,  ATmied 
e'  Eufay,  called  upon  me,  and,  with  a  very  important  and  myste- 
rious air,  requested  me  to  give  him  a  private  audience.  Aftier  I 
liad  dismissed  my  other  visitors,  he  began  by  reminding  me  of  the 
kind  manner  in  which  his  brother  had  received  me,  and  finished 
by  urgently  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  in  order  to  restore 
'Abd  el  Kdder  to  his  former  dignity.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  him  that  I  had  very  little  influence  with  the  emir  el 
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Mumenfn,  and  that  I  was  afraid  my  intercession  would  have  little 
or  no  effect,  although,  as  well  by  way  of  private  acknowledgment 
for  the  kindness  of  my  host  in  that  place,  where  I  began  to  ac- 
quire more  confidence  in  the  success  of  my  proceedings,  as  from  a 
persuasion  of  the  influence  which  a  great  service  rendered  by  me 
to  this  man  would  have  upon  my  future  prospects,  I  should  have 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  the  means  of  reinstating  him  in 
his  former  position. 

Among  the  people  who  sought  my  acquaintance  there  was  also 
Khalflu  dan  Hassan,  one  of  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  royal 
power — Hassan  being  a  younger  brother  of  Bello — a  yoimg  man 
of  gentlemanly  manners,  but  not  of  a  very  generous  disposition, 
as  he  plainly  evinced  on  my  home  journey  the  following  year, 
when  he  wanted  to  oblige  me  to  send  him,  afler  my  safe  return 
home,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  exchange  for  a  black  shirt  scarcely  worth 
5000  shells,  or  two  dollars. 

All  this  time  I  had  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  a 
manuscript  work  which  had  given  me  the  first  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  western  portion  of  these  Fellani  dominions.    It  had 
been  composed  by  *Abd  Allahi,  the  brother  of  ^Othman  the  Re- 
former, to  whom  the  western  portion  of  the  conquered  region  was 
awarded  as  his  share.     But,  although  this  work,  the  title  of  which 
is  "  Tez6n  el  aiirekat,"  contained,  besides  a  great  deal  of  theolog- 
ical matter,  some  important  historical  data,  it  did  not  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  obtain  the  worlc 
of  Bello,  entitled  "  Infak  el  misiiri  fi  fat-ha  el  Tekriiri,"  which  hac\ 
been  earnestly  recommended  to  me  by  my  friend  the  faki  ' Abd  eX 
Kader  in  Katscna ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  into  m;y 
hands  till  a  few  days  before  I  left  this  place,  when  I  found  tha.1 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  which  had  any  geographical  or  his- 
torical importance,  were  identical  with  those  documents  brougflDt 
back  by  Captain  Clapperton  on  his  first  journey,  and  which  ha,^vt* 
been  partly  translated  by  Mr.  Salame  in  the  appendix  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  travels. 

Meanwhile  the  country  became  more  unsafe ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
May  the  cattle  of  the  village  of  Salame  were  driven  off*  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ch^beri,  to  the  great  loss  of  my  friend  ^Abd  el  Kader  daii 
TafFa,  who  had  considerable  property  there ;  but  strongly  remind- 
ed of  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season  by  a  heavy  shower  which  fell 
on  the  6th,  driving  me  out  of  my  cool  shed,  I  urged  my  depart- 
ure, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  took  leave  of  *Alfyu  with  a 
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cheerful  spirit,  it  being  evident  to  me  not  only  that  he  entertain- 
ed not  the  slightest  mistrust  of  my  future  proceedings,  but  on  the 
contrary,  even  took  considerable  interest  in  me,  as  he  foimd  that 
it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  establish  friendly 
rdations  wiUi  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  among  them. 
But  he  gave  me  repeatedly  to  understand  that  he  wished  me  not 
to  go  to  Hamdallahi,  to  present  my  compliments  to  their  country- 
men and  co*rehgionists  there  and  their  chief  or  his  successor,  we 
having  just  received  a  few  days  previously  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Shdldio  Almiedu,  while  he  had  not  the  shghtest  objection  to 
my  going  to  Timbuktu,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh  El  Ba- 
kay,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Sokoto,  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  femily  of  F6diye. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 


STATE  OP  INSECURITY  ALONG   THE  MOST  FREQUENTED   HIGH 

ROAD. — GANDO. 

Sunday^  May  %th.  At  length  I  was  able  to  pursue  my  journey, 
which  now,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  Sokoto,  was  to  lead  me  into 
almost  unknown  regions,  never  trodden  by  European  foot. 

I  was  escorted  out  of  the  town,  in  grand  style,  by  the  ghaladi> 
ma  with  six  horsemen,  and  then  pursued  my  former  track  to  So- 
koto, the  character  of  which  was  but  little  changed,  on  account  of 
the  vegetation  having  only  just  begun  to  be  vivified  and  restored 
by  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season.  The  little  stream  which 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  winch  the  town  of  Sokoto  is  situated, 
and  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  on  our  former  excursion, 
now  began  gradually  to  increase,  although  as  yet  it  exhibited  but 
few  signs  of  that  considerable  volume  which  I  found  here  on  my 
home  journey  the  next  year. 

I  was  lodged  in  my  old  quarters,  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladi- 
ma,  and  was  treated  by  my  old  friends  Modibo  ^Alf  and  S'aid 
with  great  hospitality.  Although  most  anxious,  on  account  of 
the  season,  to  continue  my  journey  with  the  shortest  possible  de- 
lay, I  remained  here  the  four  following  days,  in  order  to  procure 
what  was  still  wanted  in  my  outfit  for  the  long  journey  before 
me,  but  principally  from  regard  to  the  interests  of  my  companion. 
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'All  el  A'geren,  who  had  here  to  arrange  some  business ;  hence 
we  did  not  set  out  until  the  14th  of  May. 

There  had  been  so  heavy  a  shower  the  preceding  afternoon, 
that  a  large  stream  broke  through  the  roof  of  my  dwelling,  and 
placed  my  whole  room  several  inches  under  water.  I  passed, 
therefore,  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  and  when  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  had  a  very  bad  headache.  Every  thing,  also,  was  ex- 
tremely wet,  so  that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  ready  our  cam- 
els, and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  left  the  k6&-n  -  Taranmia, 
which,  though  the  widest  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  did  not  allow 
my  two  largest  boxes  to  pass  without  damage. 

A  grandson  of  Modibo  'All,  together  with  Shdkho,  the  chief  of 
the  Zoromawa,  escorted  me  outside  the  town.  The  first  was  cer- 
tainly sincere ;  but  as  for  the  second,  I  could  not  expect  that  he 
was  in  earnest  in  wishing  me  success  in  my  undertaking ;  for  the 
Zoromawa,  who  are  the  chief  traders  of  the  country,  viewed  my 
enterprise  with  a  great  deal  of  mistrust,  as  they  were  told  that  I 
wanted  to  open  an  intercourse  along  the  river. 

.Thus  we  entered  the  large  open  plain,  which  is  only  bounded, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  by  a  low  chain 
of  hills,  and  scarcely  dotted  with  a  single  tree.  But  the  monot- 
onous country  at  present  was  not  quite  wanting  in  signs  of  life, 
the  plentiful  fall  of  rain  having  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  villages  which  were  scattered  about  with  suificient  confi- 
dence to  trust  their  seed  to  the  ground.  Having  then  passed  a 
larger  village,  called  Kafiarawa,  we  crossed  a  considerable  de- 
pression or  hollow,  stretching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  with  extensive  grounds  of  yams,  a  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion which,  in  these  swampy  valleys  of  Kebbi,  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  and  this  depression  was  soon  succeeded  by  others 
of  a  like  nature.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  here  grazing  on 
the  intervening  pasture-grounds,  which  were  adorned  with  syca- 
mores and  monkey-bread  trees ;  and  this  continued  tiU  we  reached 
Bodinga,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  small  cluster  of  huts  ly- 
ing on  the  outside,  close  to  the  wall.  This  time  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  I  did  so  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  satisfied 
myself  of  the  considerable  size  of  the  town,  and  the  state  of  decay 
and  desolation  into  which  it  has  at  present  relapsed. 

Sunday,  May  loOi,  While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  who  is  a  son  of  Modibo  All,  of  the  name  of 
Mohammedu,  came  out  to  pay  me  his  compliments.     He  was  (rf 
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a  cheerful  disposition,  and  had  treated  us  hospitably  the  preced- 
ing evening.  He  even  accompanied  me  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, tiU  we  left,  on  our  right,  the  town  of  SiJ^wa  or  Shifiiwa,  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Piillo  reformer  'Othman  dan 
F6diye,  but  at  present  almost  desolate  and  reduced  to  great  misery, 
presenting  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Gando, 
which  we  here  entered. 

The  country  here,  as  well  as  near  Bodlnga,  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly adorned  with  monkey-bread-trees,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
very  parched ;  but  a  little  farther  on  we  descended  into  a  depres- 
sion which,  having  been  already  fertilized  by  the  rain,  was  just 
being  sown.  Farther  on,  the  ground  continuing  undulating,  we 
watered  our  horses  at  a  rich  source  of  living  water  which  rushed 
out  firom  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  a  small  hamlet  We  then  passed 
a  large  and  comfortable-looking  place  called  Dendi  (perhaps  after 
a  portion  of  that  tribe,  which  settled  here),  and  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  trees,  among  which  the  dor6wa  or  Parhia^  the  g6reba  or 
diim  palm,  and  the  gigifla  or  del^  palm  were  most  conspicuous. 
Toward  the  southeast  side  it  was  bordered  by  a  depression  fiill 
of  yams  and  fresh  herbage,  and  fringed  by  numbers  of  monkey- 
bread-trees.  Even  a  little  market-place  was  to  be  seen;  and  the 
place  seemed  so  attractive  to  my  people  that  they  would  fain  have 
spent  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  at  all  pleased 
when  I  insisted  on  continuing  our  march.  A  little  after  noon  we 
passed  a  pretty  village  with  a  small  dyeing-place.  Besides  corn- 
fields, where  the  crops  were  already  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
indigo  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  We  then  entered  upon 
rocky  ground,  and,  five  miles  farther  on,  reached  the  place  Shagali, 
separated  into  two  groups  along  the  northern  slope  of  an  eminence, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  which 
made  the  access  to  it  very  difficult.  Here  we  were  rather  inhos- 
pitably received,  the  former  mayor  having  been  deposed,  and  a 
new  one  not  yet  installed  in  his  place. 

Monday^  May  16th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney, through  a  rather  hilly  country  broken  by  several  smaU  wa- 
ter-courses, full  of  cultivated  ground  and  fine  timber,  principally 
monkey-bread-trees,  which  now  exhibited  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance, as  they  were  clad  in  fresh  foliage.  We  passed  several  vil- 
lages, where  we  again  observed  some  signs  of  industry  in  the  shape 
of  dyeing,  and,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Shagali,  left  the 
considerable  place  Sefifna  (the  same  town  which  a  few  days  before 
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had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy)  on  our  left,  situated  on  a  small 
hilly  chain.  Here  we  entered  a  tract  of  country  at  present  deso- 
late, and  thickly  covered  with  underwood,  and  greatly  infested  by 
the  independent  inhabitants  of  Kebbi ;  but  it  was  only  of  small 
extent,  and,  about  four  miles  beyond  Sefiina,  we  entered,  by  a 
steep  rocky  descent,  the  fine  valley  of  Sola,  which  is  intersected 
by  a  considerable  sheet  of  water. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  walled  town  of  Sala,  the  dwell- 
ings of  which  were  almost  lost  in  the  most  splendid  vegetation, 
among  which  one  of  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I  have  ever  seen  was 
greatly  distinguished,  attracting  to  its  dense  foliage  countless  flights 
of  birds,  which  were  gathering  from  all  sides  to  pass  the  night 
here  in  cheerful  communion.  The  wider-spreading  foliage  of  the 
tamarind  and  monkey-bread  trees  was  very  picturesquely  diver- 
sified by  a  large  number  of  g6nda-trees,  or  Carica  Papaya^  while 
in  front  of  the  principal  gate  a  most  splendid  rimi  or  bentang-tree 
was  starting  forth  as  a  proud  landmark,  pointing  out  to  the  travel- 
er the  site  of  the  gate.  The  camels,  who  sufiered  greatly  from  thirst, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  were  sent  oflf  to  the  brook  of  living 
water,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cliff  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  place  where  we  had  descended  from  the  higher  ground. 

Tujesday^  May  Vlth.  We  reached  Gando,  the  residence  of  an- 
other powerful  Piillo  prince  (as  powerful  as  that  of  Sokoto),  after 
a  march  of  six  hours,  through  a  country  richly  provided  by  nature, 
and  partly,  at  least,  well  inhabited.  Hill  and  dale  alternated,  the 
depressions  and  cavities  offering  suitable  grounds  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  yams.  The  vegetable  kingdom  also  displayed  its  larger 
members  in  great  variety.  In  the  village  Babanidi,  which  we 
passed  about  two  miles  from  Sala,  we  observed  the  three  species 
of  palms  which  are  common  to  Negroland  in  the  same  locality, 
viz.,  the  diim,  the  date,  and  the  deleb  palm,  while,  near  a  swarapj 
sheet  of  water  before  we  came  to  Masama,  I  caught  sight  of  die 
first  banana  or  ayaba-tree  that  I  had  seen  since  I  had  left  A'da- 
raawa,  with  the  exception  of  those  young  offshoots  which  I  had 
observed  in  Bamurna.  Near  this  latter  place,  which  was  situated 
at  the  border  of  a  deep  valley,  a  large  swamp  spread  out  covered 
with  rank  reed-grass ;  and  beyond  the  town  of  Masama  we  had  to 
cross  another  large  and  irregular  valley  or  faddama,  where,  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  sheet  of  water  was  formed,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  was  full  of  alligators. 

The  towns  also  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  in 
their  dyeing-places ;  and  a  short  distance  from  our  halting-place 
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we  even  passed  large  hollows  about  two  fathoms  in  depth,  ind  one 
in  particular  where  iron  had  been  dug  out.  Small  marketing  stalls 
in  some  places  lined  the  road,  and  the  town  of  Masama,  with  its 
sbaggling  suburbs,  presented  an  animated  spectacle ;  but  cattle 
were  greatly  wanting,  nothing  but  sheep  being  seen,  as  all  the 
homed  cattle  had  been  carried  away  by  the  predatory  bands  of 
Aigdngo. 

As  we  approached  the  town  of  Gando,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  the  people  had  been  led  to  choose  this  locality  as  the 
9eat  of  a  large  empire,  commanded  as  it  was  by  hilly  chains  all 
1  around,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  ac- 

companying wood-cut,  while  the  rising 
ground  would  have  offered  a  far  more 
suitable  locality.    But  the  situation  of  the 
town  is  on  a  par  with  the  character  of  its  do- 
minion— without  commanding  strength, 
and  quite  incapable  of  keeping  togeth- 
er that  large  agglomeration  of  provinces 
'  which  have  gathered  around  it.    Howev- 
er, for  a  provincial  town,  the  interior  is  very  pleasant  and  anima- 
ted, being  adorned  with  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  ba- 
nana is  prominent. 

Having  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters 
in  the  house  of  El  Kiassa,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  court ;  but  they 
wepe  extremely  narrow  and  unpleasant,  although  I  had  a  very 
good  clay  house  for  myself 

Thus  I  had  entered  the  residence  of  another  very  important  Piillo 
chief,  whose  dominion  extended  several  hundred  miles  over  the 
country  which  I  had  to  traverse,  and  whose  friendship  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  me  to  secure,  as  his  provinces  inclose 
both  banks  of  the  Niger,  while  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  S6- 
koto  does  not  reach  the  principal  branch  at  all.  It  was  the  more 
unfavorable  that  the  present  ruler  of  this  very  extensive  kingdom 
should  be  a  man  without  energy,  and  most  inaccessible  to  a  Euro- 
pean and  a  Christian.  His  name  is  Khalflu,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
'Abd  Allahi,*  the  brother  of  the  great  Keformer  'Othman,  to  whom 

♦  'Abd  Alliihi  died  20th  of  Moharrera,  1245  ;  and  Mohammed  died  4th  of  Ram- 
odhin,  1250.  The  children  of 'Abd  AlMhi  were  the  following:  Mohammed  Win!, 
Khaliln,  'Abd  el  Eidiri  Innehawa,  Haliru  or  Hadhiru  and  'Ah'yu  (masuy^ki),* 
'Abd  el  Kadiri  Ay,  Hassan,  'Abd  e*  Rahm^ni,  A^bd  Bakr  Maigufia,  Is-hiiko,  Mam- 
man  Sambo  (maijiiki).* 

*  Maiyoki  Q>1  masnyttki)  means  cominander-in-chiel 
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that  remarkable  man,  at  his  death,  gave  the  western  part  of  his 
vast  domains,  while  he  installed  the  celebrated  Sultan  Bello  over 
the  eastern  portion.  Khalflu  succeeded  to  his  brother  Mohammed 
Wani  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  seclusion,  well  fitted  for  a  monk,  but  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  employing  one  of  his  brothers 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  certain  show  of  imperial  dignity  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
reign,  he  had  employed  *Abd  el  Kadiri,  and  was  now  employing 
Haliru,  or,  as  the  name  is  written,  Hadhfru.  Even  by  Mohamme- 
dans he  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  except  on  Fridays.  It  appear- 
ed, fix)m  my  first  arrival,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would 
allow  me  to  see  his  holy  face ;  and  afler  a  vain  struggle,  merely 
in  order  that,  by  an  untimely  obstinacy  in  matters  of  form,  I  might 
not  frustrate  all  my  schemes  of  discovery,  I  agreed  at  length  to 
deliver  my  present  to  the  messengers  of  the  sidtan,  in  his  palace, 
without  seeing  him.  This  present  consisted  of  almost  the  same 
number  of  articles  as  I  had  given  to  the  emir  of  Sokoto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silver-mounted  pistols.  I  gave  him  three  ber- 
niises,  one  of  yellow,  one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  helali ;  a  haik  or  jerfd  of  the  finest  quality,  a  Stambiili  ca^  * 
pet,  two  entire  pieces  of  muslin,  a  red  cap,  four  loaves  of  sugar, 
three  phials  of  rose  oil,  a  pair  of  razors,  five  looking-glasses,  a 
pound  of  cloves,  and  another  of  benzoin. 

It  was  very  imfortunate  that  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurer, 
who  had  no  other  interest  than  his  own  selfishness,  became  the  go- 
between  with  me  and  the  sultan,  and  found  ample  opportimitiefi, 
owing  to  the  monkish  character  of  the  latter,  for  advancing  hi» 
own  interests,  in  the  thousand  embarrassments  which  he  caused 
me.  This  was  El  Bakay,  a  person  who  made  me  hate  his  very 
name,  though  it  afterward  became  so  dear  to  me  on  account  of 
my  protector  in  Timbuktu  being  called  by  the  same.  However, 
he  also  was  an  Arab  from  the  west,  and  from  the  tribe  of  the 
Kunta,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  family  of  the 
sheikh.  Afler  having  tried  his  fortune  in  several  other  plBoe§ 
along  the  Niger,  especially  in  Zagha  and  Yelu,  he  had  at  length 
settled  down  here,  constituting  himself  a  sort  of  consul  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  in  the  miserable  state  into  which  affairs  were  plunged 
in  this  court,  soon  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  principal . 
and  the  secondary  rulers;  for,  besides  Khalflu,  his  several  brothert 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  authority,  to  all  of  whom  I  had,  in  oc»- 
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sequence,  to  make  suitable  presents  besides.  The  most  remark- 
able among  them  were  the  above-mentioned  Halfru  and  Bii-Bakr 
Mugofla,  the  latter  an  aspiring  and  restless  man,  who  occasionally 
diBtmguished  himself  by  acts  of  great  violence,  and  to  whom,  in 
onsequence,  I  had  to  make  a  more  respectable  present,  in  order 
toinsore  myself  against  any  predatory  proceedings  on  his  part. 

My  present  to  the  sultan  himself  seemed  at  first  to  have  given 
great  sadsfiu^on ;  but  after  a  few  days,  matters  assumed  a  differ- 
mi  aspect,  and  I  was  told  that  the  pistols  which  I  had  given  to 
Aliyu  were  of  more  value  than  the  whole  of  the  presents  which 
Khalflu  had  received  fix)m  me,  while  the  empire  of  the  latter  ex- 
teided  over  a  larger  tract  of  country  than  that  of  the  former ;  and 
I  was  clearly  given  to  imderstand  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
either  to  proceed  or  even  to  retrace  my  steps,  unless  I  gave  much 
larger  presents.    After  a  protracted  and  serious  dispute  with  El 
Bakay  and  my  broker  'Alf  el  A'geren,  I  came  at  length  to  the 
determination  of  sacrificing  the  second  handsome  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  which  I  possessed,  and  then  at  length  I  had  some 
prospect  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  although 
the  state  of  the  country  before  me  was  really  such  as  to  make 
progress  appear  very  difficult,  and  it  was  certainly  very  doubtfiil 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  river.    After  much  trouble 
and  a  great  number  of  presents,  however,  which  I  had  to  give  to 
the  crafty  Arab,  I  managed  even  to  obtain  a  letter  of  franchise 
from  Khalflu  written  with  his  own  hand,  but  in  so  general  a  style 
that  it  had  not  much  the  character  externally  of  an  official  doc- 
ument, although  its  contents  were  altogether  very  satisfectory, 
guaranteeing  ftill  security  to  any  Englishmen  visiting  his  territo- 
ries, and  commanding  the  officers  of  the  various  provinces  to  re- 
spect their  property  and  to  facilitate  their  proceedings. 

Besides  the  presents  to  be  given  to  all  these  people,  I  had  also 
to  make  a  fresh  sacrifice  to  my  Arab  *Ali  el  A'geren ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  arrangement  which  I  had  previously  made  with 
him,  when  he  saw  the  difficulties  I  was  in,  and  being  aware  that 
the  easy  part  of  my  journey  was  now  over,  he  threatened  to  leave 
me  if  I  did  not  accept  the  conditions  which  he  prescribed  to  me. 
I  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose,  during  my  stay  here,  my  best 
camel,  which  I  had  bought  from  the  governor  of  Katsena  for 
60,000  shells ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  another  animal 
from  Bu  Bakr  Maigufia  at  the  price  he  demanded,  camels  here  be- 
ing very  scarce. 
Vol.  HL— K 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  disagreeable  business,  which  occasion- 
ally cost  me  much  bitter  reflection,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  the  month  of  May  being  at  an  end,  and  that 
of  June  having  set  in  with  violent  rains,  I  passed  the  time  during 
my  residence  in  this  place  not  quite  uselessly,  especially  as  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  here,  from  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of 
Bokhari,  a  son  of  the  late  Mohammed  Wani,  a  copy  of  that  most 
valuable  historical  work  of  A'hmed  Baba,  to  which  my  friend 
'Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  had  first  called  my  attention,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  and  I  spent  three  or  four 
days  most  pleasantly  in  extracting  the  more  important  historical 
data  of  this  work,  which  opened  to  me  quite  a  new  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  regions  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger, 
whither  I  was  bending  my  steps,  exciting  in  me  a  far  more  livdy 
interest  than  I  had  previously  felt  in  a  kingdom  the  great  power 
of  which,  in  former  times,  I  here  found  set  forth  in  very  clear  and 
distinct  outlines,  and  I  only  lamented  that  I  had  not  time  enough 
to  copy  the  whole. 

A3  for  the  town  of  Gando  itself,  there  was  not  much  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  situation  of  the  place,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  did  not  admit  of  long  excursions ;  moreover,  the  in- 
security of  the  neighborhood  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible, 
at  least  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  proceed  many  yards  from  the 
walL  Several  times  during  my  stay  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching ;  and  the  whole  political  state  of  the 
place  was  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  disorder,  the  enemy  being 
established  in  several  strong  places  at  scarcely  half  a  day's  jour 
ney  distance,  Argungo  being  the  residence  of  Daud,  the  rebellious 
chief  of  the  independent  Kabawa.  A  numerous  foray  (^'yalri,'' 
or,  as  the  Fiilbe  say,  "  konno")  left  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May,  but  returned  the  same  evening  amid  the  noisy  man- 
ifestations of  the  inhabitants.  They  had,  however,  only  given  an 
additional  proof  of  their  cowardly  disposition,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  even  dared  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  ransacking  the  town  of  Yara,  and  were  carrying  all  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  not  quite  without  its  charms,  the 
whole  of  the  town  being  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  the 
broad  and  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  exhibited  fine  pastuie- 
grounds  of  firesh  succulent  herbage,  while  it  was  skirted  on  both 
sides  by  a  dense  border  of  exuberant  vegetation,  which  altogether 
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is  much  richer  in  this  pkce  than  either  S6koto  or  Wum6,  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  fine  vegetable  ornament  of  Kan6.  The 
rains  are  extremely  plentifiil  in  Grando,  causing  here  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional state  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil ;  and  to  this 
drcmnstance  we  have  partly  to  ascribe  the  fiwt  that  very  fine  ba- 
nanas are  grown  here  in  considerable  quantity;  and  the  fruit  being 
just  ripe  at  the  time,  formed  a  very  pleasant  variation  to  my  usual 
food.  The  onion  of  Gando  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality, 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  neighboring  districts ;  and  it  is  well 
for  the  traveler,  in  whatever  direction  he  may  intend  to  go,  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  this  wholesome  article.  But  the  place  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  the  market  very  insignificant — a  feet  easOy  to 
be  explained  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  provinces  around,  al- 
thoogh  the  situation  of  the  capital,  as  a  central  place  for  com- 
merce, is  rather  fevorable.  But  the  town  of  Jdga  has  not  yet 
lost,  in  this  respect,  the  whole  of  its  former  importance,  and  is 
stiU  the  great  entrepdt  for  that  coarse  kind  of  colored  silk  which 
is  imported  firom  the  north,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  very  ^ 
inferior  character,  is  nevertheless  so  greatly  sought  after  by  the 
natives  for  adorning  their  leather- work.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Uttle  trade  which  is  carried  on  that  the  people  of 
Gando  have  applied  themselves  with  more  industry  to  supplying 
their  own  want  of  cotton  cloth,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  their 
cotton  strips  are  of  fi^s^^ate  quality ;  their  dyeing,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  coarse,  and  they  seem  quite  unable  to  give  to  the 
dyed  cloth  that  lustre  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  man- 
ufectures  of  Nupe  and  Kan6  ;*  but,  nevertheless,  this  cloth  of  Gran- 
do is  in  great  demand  as  far  as  Libtako. 

The  kingdom  or  empire  of  Gando,  according  to  its  title,  com- 
prises a  nimiber  of  wealthy  provinces,  all  lying  along  that  great 
West- Afiican  river  which  opens  such  an  easy  access  into  this  con- 
tinent or  on  its  branches,  although  nobody  who  stays  in  the  cap- 
ital for  any  length  of  time  would  suppose  that  it  holds  such  a 
pre-eminent  rank.  I  shall  give  some  farther  details  respecting 
these  provinces  in  the  Appendix  ;*  here  I  will  only  enumerate' 
them  by  name.  They  are,  the  western  half  of  Kebbi,  Mauri  or 
A'rewa,  Zab^rma,  Ddndina  (comprising  Kdnga-koy  and  Zagha), 
a  great  part  of  Gurma  (comprising  the  provinces  of  Galaijo,  To- 
T6de,  Yagha,  and  Libtako),  with  a  small  portion  of  Borgu  or  Bar- 
ba,  a  large  portion  of  Y6ruba,  with  the  capital  A16ri  or  D6rin, 

♦  See  Appendix  VI. 
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and,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  Yadra  sod 
Ntipe  or  Nyffi.  But  at  that  time  most  of  these  provinoee  were 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy,  which  could  not  ftdl  to  imp^it 
to  the  capital  a  more  sombre  aspect  than  it  may  possess  in  general 
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THE  PROVINCE   OF    KEBBI  AND  ITS  RIVER. — THE   SALT  VALLKT 
OF  FO'GHA. — REACH  THE  NIGER. 

Saturday,  June  iih.  At  length  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  my 
journey,  which  now  soon  promised  to  become  of  overwhelming 
interest,  as  I  was  approaching  that  great  African  river  which  hm 
been  the  object  of  so  much  discussion  and  individual  ambition  &st 
so  long  a  period.  There  had  been  a  very  heavy  thunder-stonn 
during  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  great  abundance  of  lain, 
^  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  delayed  my  setting  out 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  wc 
at  length  left  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  or  the  k6fa-n-J^;a, 
and  entered  the  open  fields,  where  the  crop  was  already  shootiQg 
forth.  Keeping  along  the  rocky  ground  bordering  the  valley  on 
the  north  side,  we  soon  had  a  specimen  of  the  swamps  which  dur 
ing  the  rainy  season  are  formed  in  these  deep  valleys  of  Kebbi, 
while  we  beheld  here  also  extensive  rice-grounds,  the  first  which 
I  saw  \mder  actual  cultivation.  But  the  guide,  who  was  to  ac- 
company mo  to  the  very  western  extremity  of  the  territory  of 
ELhalflu,  having  not  yet  arrived,  we  made  only  a  short  march  of 
about  six  miles,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  comfortable  hut 
lying  outside  the  walls  of  Kkmbasa,  which,  by  a  separate  wall,  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  quarters. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  swamp,  which  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  faddama,  and  affords  excellent  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice.  The  governor  treated  me  hospitably,  sending 
me  every  thing  that  was  wanted  for  a  good  African  dinner,  firon 
a  sheep  down  to  a  bit  of  salt  and  a  few  cakes  of  dodowa,  and  I 
made  him  a  suitable  present  in  return.  During  the  night  we  suf- 
fered greatly  from  musquitoes,  giving  us  a  fiur  idea  of  what  we 
were  to  expect  on  our  journey  through  these  swampy  valleys. 

Sundayj  June  6(h.  Another  storm  again  delayed  our  departure 
this  morning;  and  being  now  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season, 
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I  had  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  should  have  to  endure  on  my  long 
journey  to  Timbuktu.  In  consequence  of  the*  rain,  it  was  again 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  could  start.  The  principal  road  leads 
al<mg  the  northern  bank  of  the  filddama,  by  way  of  Z6ro,  the  res- 
idence of  Ghifo,  a  son  of  Khalflu ;  but  it  was  deemed  too  imsafe 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  that  very  town  of 
Z6to,  sJthough  ^tuated  on  the  north  side  of  the  fiddama,  at  pres- 
ent being  only  accessible  firom  the  south;  and  it  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  swamp  dose  to  K^basa,  in  order  that  it 
might  afford  us  protection,  in  our  &rther  progress  through  this 
unsafe  region,  against  any  sudden  attack  from  the  rebels  in  the 
ikorthem  part  of  the  province.  Thus  proceeding  along  the  south 
side  of  the  sheet  of  water  here,  about  200  yards  broad,  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  of  different  species,  including  a  large 
propoilion  of  papyrus,  we  reached,  after  a  Uttle  less  than  two 
miles,  another  walled  town,  likewise  called  Kambasa,  a  civil  war 
having  broken  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town, 
and  a  portion  of  them  having  separated  finom  the  original  tribe, 
aad  settled  in  this  place.  We  then  continued  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley,  till,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  small  branch  which  joins  the  chief  trunk  of  the  valley 
from  the  south,  and  opened  a  view  of  Moimt  B6bye,  over  the  sad- 
dle of  which  the  road  leads  from  Tambawel  to  J^ga,  the  great 
market-place  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  while  the  faddama, 
here  spreading  out  in  a  large  sheet  of  water,  receded  behind  a  wall- 
ed town  called  Badda-badda.  A  track  frequented  by  the  elephant, 
of  which  for  a  long  time  I  had  seen  no  traces,  led  through  the  rich 
pasture-ground  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Almost  the  whole  cul- 
tivation along  this  fertile  but  swampy  valley  consisted  of  rice.  It 
was  about  1200  yards  broad,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  be- 
fore the  rains  had  set  in,  was  fiill  of  water.  A  couple  of  months 
later  it  inundates  its  low  borders,  and  almost  precludes  any  pas- 
sage, so  that^  on  my  home-journey  from  the  west,  I  was  obliged  to 
pursue  another  path.  The  crops  of  negro  com  were  here  already 
three  inches  high,  numbers  of  people  being  busily  employed  in  the 
labors  of  the  fields,  while  an  isolated  del^  palm  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  prevailing  representatives  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  were  the  dor6wa  and  the  useful  kadefia-tree. 
The  pasture-grounds  were  fall  of  cattle ;  and  every  thing  testified 
to  the  rich  nature  of  the  district,  which  is  still  very  populous.  After 
passing  another  walled  town,  perched  on  the  high  border  of  the 
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swampy  valley,  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Badda-badda,  we 
reached  Gaiimachd,  at  present  reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  rath- 
er "  rumde,"  inhabited  exclusively  by  slaves,  and  adorned  by  a 
few  specimens  of  the  butter-tree  and  the  dordwa.  It  was  once  a 
large  walled  town ;  but  in  the  sanguinary  war  between  the  na- 
tive Kabawa  and  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  former. 

Having  crossed  here  a  considerable  stream  of  running  water, 
which  testified  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  this  dis- 
trict, we  passed,  on  our  left,  the  large  walled  town  of  Talba,  where 
the  beating  of  drums  gave  proof  of  warlike  preparation.  The  fields 
around  were  adorned  with  numbers  of  deldb  palms. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Talba  lies  Daube.  The  whole  of  this 
district  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Kanta,  and  had  only  recently  begun,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  of  independence,  to  lose  many  of  its  former 
centres  of  himian  industry. 

An  obvious  illustration  of  this  desolation  was  afforded  by  the 
little  town  of  Yara,  which  we  reached  aflx^r  another  three  miles. 
We  had  left  the  faddama  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  and  kept 
along  rocky  ground  occasionally  broken  by  patches  of  fine  sandy 
soil.  But  we  were  urgently  warned,  by  people  whom  we  met  on 
our  road,  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching  ghazzia. 

This  place,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the  seat  of  human  well- 
being,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  expedition  which,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed above,  marched  out  from  Gando  to  the  succor  of  their  country- 
men. The  aspect  of  the  place  was  doleful  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme,  corresponding  well  with  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
we  found  ourselves ;  and  while  traversing  the  half-ruined  village, 
which  from  a  bustling  little  place  had  become  the  abode  of  death, 
I  almost  involuntarily  snatched  my  gun,  and  held  it  steadily  in  my 
hand.  But  life  and  death  in  these  regions  are  closely  allied ;  and 
we  had  scarcely  left  the  ruined  village  behind  us,  when,  in  a  widen- 
ing of  the  ^dama,  which  again  opened  on  our  right,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  most  luxuriant  rice-field,  where  the  crops  were  already 
almost  three  feet  high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border  of  a  rich  varie- 
ty of  shady  trees,  such  as  the  dorowa,  kadd,  and  kagim,  overtopped 
by  a  number  of  tall  de\6b  palms,  the  golden  fruit  of  which,  half 
ripe,  was  starting  forth  firom  under  the  feathery  foliage.    But  our 
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attention  was  soon  diverted  finom  the  enjoyment  of  this  scenery  to 
a  point  of  greater  interest  to  ourselves.  We  here  observed  a  soli- 
tary individual,  in  spite  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  sitting 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  .one  of  the  palm-trees,  and  seemingly  enjoy- 
ing its  firuit.  Now,  coupling  the  present  state  of  the  coimtry  with 
the  news  we  had  just  received,  we  could  not  help  greatly  suspect- 
ing this  man  to  be  a  spy,  posted  here  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  give 
them  information  of  the  passers-by ;  and  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  my  M^jebri  Arab,  who,  when  there  was  no 
danger  for  himself,  always  mustered  a  great  amount  of  courage, 
from  shooting  this  suspicious-looking  character. 

Proceeding  then  through  a  very  rich  coimtry,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  two  miles,  the  town  of  Gulumb^,  situated  close  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive  fields 
cultivated  with  yama  and  cotton.  The  banana  constituted  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  narrow  border  inclosed  between  the  ^dama 
on  one  side  and  the  wall  of  the  town  on  the  other,  and  the  g6nda, 
or  Erica  Papaya^  raising  its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender,  viigin- 
hke  stem,  towered  proudly  over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.    The  town  was  walled,  of  considerable  size. 


and  densely  inhabited ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  people  were  in  such 
dread  of  the  enemy  that  they  kept  up  a  continual  beating  of  drums ; 
and  although,  on  accoimt  of  the  smallness  of  the  gate,  we  encamp- 
ed outside,  in  a  court-yard  situated  between  the  wall  and  the  border 
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of  the  &ddama,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  a  few  shots,  in  order 
to  apprise  the  people  around  that  we  were  well  prepared  to  reoeive 
them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  de- 
lighted at  the  unexpected  addition  to  their  strength,  treated  us  in 
a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  only  disturbance  to  our  night's  rest 
was  caused  by  the  musquitoes,  which  harassed  us  greatly  and 
drove  most  of  my  people  into  the  rudu,  that  kind  of  raised  hut 
which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  forms  the 
most  essential  part  of  even  the  poorest  dwelling  in  the  province 
of  Kebbi. 

Monday^  June  6th.  After  a  thunder-storm  accompanied  by  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  beautiftd  morning; 
and  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  surveying  the  interesting  landscape, 
only  regretting  that  the  insecure  state  of  the  country  did  not  allow 
the  natives  to  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity,  the  war  having  driven  thou- 
sands of  people  fix)m  their  homes,  and  as  many  more  into  captivity. 
The  fields  on  this  side  of  the  town,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where 
we  had  approached  it  the  day  before,  were  fenced  with  great  care, 
while  horses  and  asses  were  grazing  on  the  rich  pasture-groxmda 
After  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  passed,  on  our  left, 
a  fiurming  vUlage  called  I'gend,  aft^r  its  master,  a  cheerful  Piillo  of 
advanced  age,  who  was  just  inspecting  the  labor  of  his  slaves  in 
the  fields.  The  crops  hereabouts  were  already  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground ;  and  a  little  farther  on  they  reached  a  height  of 
two  feet  Besides  sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country, 
dearth  and  famine  every  where  prevailed. 

A  Uttle  farther  on  we  passed,  on  our  lefl,  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water,  with  plenty  of  dorowa,  large  kadd,  and  sycamores. 
The  del^  palms  had  ceased  just  beyond  I'gen<5.  A  broad,  flat- 
topped  moimtain,  called  Hamari,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies 
the  town  of  Z6ro,  broke  the  uniform  surface  of  the  country. 

Proceeding  through  this  rich  but  distracted  and  unsafe  district 
I  was  greatly  delighted  when,  near  the  walled  town  of  Klardi,  I 
fell  in  with  a  solitary  and  courageous  pilgrim,  a  Jolof^  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  carrying  his  little  luggage  on  his  head,  and 
seemingly  well  prepared  to  defend  it  with  his  double-barreled  gun 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  short  sword  hanging  at 
his  side,  while  his  shirt  was  tossed  gallantly  up,  and  tied  over  the 
shoulder,  behind  the  neck.  In  my  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  enter- 
prising native  traveler,  I  could  not  forbear  making  him  a  small 
present,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 
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The  walls  of  the  town  of  Kardi,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  slaves  of  Khalllu,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
supply  of  com  in  this  province,  were  strengthened  by  a  thick 
fence  of  thorny  bushes,  which,  in  these  regions,  afford  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  the  defense  of  any  town  by  furnishing  a  se- 
cure place  of  retreat  to  the  archers. 

The  green  bottom  of  the  wide  fiiddama  had  receded  to  a  great- 
er distance  on  our  right ;  but  we  joined  it  again  seven  miles  from 
Chilumb^,  and  had  here  to  cross  it  beyond  a  couple  of  hamlets 
whidi,  lying  close  together  and  called,  the  one  Hausawa,  and  the 
odier  Kab&wa,  gave  us  a  sUght  indication  as  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  where  the  Hausa  element,  as  the  more  civilized,  gradu- 
ally gained  the  upper  hand,  and  drove  the  native  element,  as  well 
as  the  Songhay,  which  advanced  from  the  west,  into  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  annals  of  these  two  villages  might  open  to  us  a  view  of 
an  interesting  national  struggle.  The  fiiddama  was  here  at  pres- 
ent dry ;  and  besides  yams  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  was  cultivated. 
We  then  traversed  a  wooded  tract  adorned  with  a  violet  liliacea 
and  with  the  bush  tsada  or  biddr,  the  delicious  cherry-like  fruit 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  and,  sUghtly  ascending, 
reached,  a  Uttle  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  beautiftd  site  of  the 
former  more  extensive  wall  of  the  large  town  of  Bimi-n-Kebbi. 
It  was  founded  in  this  commanding  position  by  the  dynasty  oi 
the  Kanta,  at  the  time  when  the  rival  Songhay  empire  was  dash- 
ed to  pieces  and  became  the  prey  of  foreigners  and  of  a  number 
of  smsdl  tribes,  who  had  once  been  kept  in  a  state  of  insignificance 
and  subjection. 

Under  such  circumstances  Kebbi,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  became  also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade 
even  in  gold,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  under  *Abd  Al- 
lahi,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1221,  when  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver  is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  The  royal 
palace,  however  (the  ruins  of  which  1  visited),  does  not  seem  to 
iiave  been  very  extensive ;  but  this  in  part  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fisict  that  a  great  portion  of  the  residence  consisted  of  straw 
huta  for  the  female  department  and  the  followers.*  The  walls  of 
the  present  town  are  almost  a  mile  distant  from  those  of  the  old 
one,  lying  close  to  the  steep  slope  which,  with  a  descent  of  about 

*  Eilgo,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain,  lies  southwest  from  here,  and  the 
town  of  Gurma,  at  present  destroyed,  northeast  beyond  the  yaUey. 
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250  feet,  goes  down  here  into  the  large  green  yalley  or  &ddaina 
which  intersects  the  whole  of  Kebbi  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S. W.,  and 
is  at  this  part  almost  three  miles  in  breadth,  aflfording  the  lichest 
ground  for  cultivation,  but  at  present  plunged  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  insecurity.  Even  then  it  was  full  of  cattle,  at  least  its 
southerly  part ;  but  they  had  to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  na- 
tives from  above  the  slope,  for  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  on  the 
other  side,  the  hilly  chains  and  cones  of  which  are  clearly  seen, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  A'zena,  that  is  to  say,  those  native  inhabit- 
ants of  Kebbi  who,  since  the  death  of  the  more  energetic  ^Atflcu, 
are  successfully  struggling  for  their  religious  and  political  inde- 
pendence. On  the  very  brink  of  the  slope  a  market  was  held, 
where  we  bought  some  necessaries  before  entering  the  town ;  and 
I  willingly  lingered  a  few  moments,  as  the  whole  presented  a 
very  novel  sight,  increased  by  a  picturesque  spur  or  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  valley  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape.  We  then  entered  the  town, 
which  is  rather  thickly  inhabited,  but  is  far  from  presenting  that 
cheerful  aspect  which  is  peculiar  to  most  of  the  towns  in  thoee 
regions,  as  it  is  almost  bare  of  trees.  I  myself  was  quartered 
in  an  excellent  hut,  belonging  to  a  newly -married  couple,  and 
possessing  all  the  comforts  of  which  these  simple  dwellings  are 
capable — the  floor  and  walls  of  the  hut  being  neatly  polished, 
and  the  background  or  "nanne"  being  newly  sprinkled  with 
snow-white  sand ;  but  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  scarcely  afforded  space  for  my  horses  and  camels. 

There  are  two  great  men  in  the  town,  'Othman  Lowel  and  *Oth- 
man  Zaki ;  but  the  former  is  the  real  governor  of  the  place,  bear- 
ing the  pompous  but  rather  precarious  title  of  serki-n-Kebbi — for 
even  he,  at  the  present  time,  possesses  such  limited  authority  that 
it  was  rather  out  of  my  respect  for  historical  connections  than  for 
his  real  power*  that  I  made  him  a  considerable  present  He  is 
a  man  of  simple  manners,  without  pretensions,  and  almost  blind. 
His  residence  was  distinguished  by  its  neatness.  The  other  great 
man,  *Othman  Zaki,  who  was  many  years  ago  governor  of  Niipe, 
and  knew  Clapperton,  although  I  did  not  pay  him  a  visit,  showed 
his  friendship  for  me  by  very  hospitable  treatment.  He  has  since 
returned  to  Niipe,  and  is  rebuilding  Rabba.  We  had  a  long  con- 
versation in  the  afternoon  with  the  more  respectable  inhabitants, 

•  For  a  statement  of  the  few  farts  which  hare  come  to  my  knowledge,  with  le- 
gmrd  to  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  see  Appendix. 
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on  the  subject  of  our  journey,  and  most  of  the  people  thought  that 
I  should  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Niger,  the  country  being  in 
such  a  turbulent  state ;  but  they  advised  me  to  address  myself  to 
the  governor  of  Zogirma,  who  was  the  only  man,  they  said,  able 
to  assist  me  in  my  endeavors  to  traverse  that  part  of  the  country 
with  some  degree  of  security. 

Tuesday^  June  7th.  In  the  morning  we  left  the  town  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  son  of  'Othman,  a  person  of  manly  bearing  and  a  rather 
European  expression  of  countenance ;  and  traversing  the  fields, 
which  were  quite  dry  and  as  yet  without  any  preparation  for  cul- 
tivation, we  directed  our  march  straight  for  a  pass  in  the  mountain 
spur  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  is  called  Duko; 
but  we  found  it  too  narrow  for  our  heavily-laden  camels  to  pass 
through,  the  path  being  cut  into  tiie  sandstone  Uke  a  gutter,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  send  my  train  round  the  southern  slope  of  the 
promontory.  "We  thus  descended  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fid- 
dama ;  but  having  traversed  a  richly-wooded  vale  with  a  variety 
of  trees,  such  as  dynnia,  madachi,  and  fresh  kad^  we  had  another 
mountain  spur  on  our  left,  while  on  our  right  the  exuberant  sa- 
vanna of  the  valley  became  visible.  The  place  was  enlivened  by 
cattle,  and  occasionally  by  a  sheet  of  water  at  times  fringed  with 
a  rich  border  of  vegetation,  among  which  also  isolated  specimens 
of  the  del^  palm,  besides  dorowa,  were  not  wanting. 

Thus  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  walled  town  of  Kola  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, commanding  the  whole  passage  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  governor  who  bears  the  title  of  serki-n-Zarom^,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  as  many  as  seventy  musketeers  under  his  command ; 
so  that,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  much  importance  in  this  turbulent 
country,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  pass  him  imnoticed,  and  we 
therefore  determined  to  take  up  our  quarters  here,  although  it  was 
still  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a  large  house  or  palace,  but 
it  is  somewhat  in  decay.  Having  made  him  a  small  present,  I 
was  hospitably  treated  both  by  himself  and  his  sister,  who  sent 
me  an  excellent  goose,  which  afforded  a  very  pleasant  change  in 
my  diet  He  accompanied  me  the  following  morning  to  the  bound- 
ary of  his  little  territory. 

Our  road  lay  through  fine  corn-fields,  shaded  by  beautiful  do- 
rowa-trees,  along  the  border  of  this  ferltle  valley,  which  was  for- 
merly surrounded  on  both  sides  by  an  iminterrupted  line  of  large 
walled  towns.     But  most  of  them  are  now  deserted  and  destroyed. 
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such  as  the  towns  of  Kiika  (which  lies  about  three  hours  north- 
west) and  Ambursa ;  and  both  factions  are  continuallj  hamnaiT^g 
each  other  by  predatory  expeditions.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try is  such,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  the  province  of 
Niipe  has  to  pay  to  Gando  is  obliged  to  take  the  roundabout  way 
through  Zagha  and  Bunza,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  south  fix)m  Zogfnna,  on  the  river  Gindi,  which  is  said 
to  be  navigable  as  far  as  this  place,  and  sometimes  even  as  &r  as 
J^ga.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  were  grazing  on  the  fine 
pasture-grounds  at  the  border  of  the  valley,  under  the  protection 
of  a  couple  of  hamlets  well  defended  by  a  stockade ;  but  the  herb- 
age was  full  of  small  venomous  snakes,  which  repeatedly  crossed 
our  path  in  such  numbers  as  I  never  saw  before.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  border  of  tiie  territory  of  Jiigguni,  my  companion  returned 
to  his  residence. 

Leaving  the  walled  town  of  Jiiggurd  (surrounded  by  a  good 
many  monkey-bread-trees)  on  the  hills  to  our  left,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  five  miles  along  the  border  of  the  valley,  and 
only  once  crossing  a  romantic  rocky  defile,  the  considerable  town 
of  Diggi ;  and  here  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  officially  re- 
ceived by  three  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Zogirma,  who  quite  unex- 
pectedly came  galloping  up  to  the  front  and  saluted  me,  wishing 
me  all  possible  success  on  my  dangerous  undertaking,  and  bidding 
me  welcome  to  the  province  of  their  father.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  splendidly  mounted 
upon  a  tall  gray  horse.  Pursuing  then  our  march  in  their  com- 
pany, we  immediately  entered  the  wide  faddama  which  separated 
us  from  Zogirma;  and  it  took  us  more  than  three  hours  to  cross 
this  shallow  swampy  valley,  the  whole  of  which  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  is  filled  with  water,  but  which  at  present  was  only  in- 
tersected by  two  broken  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  while  I  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  make  out^  at  this  spot,  an  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel of  the  gulbi :  and  yet,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  whole 
valley  is  flooded  by  a  river  of  considerable  breadth. 

The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  in  good  repair, 
impressed  me  as  being  more  considerable  than  I  had  supposed  it 
to  be.  We  were  led  immediately  to  our  quarters,  and  were  here 
treated  with  very  good  tiggera,  or  prepared  millet  and  sour  milk; 
after  which  a  large  calabaih  full  of  rice,  and,  a  short  time  after,  a 
heifer,  were  brought  me  as  a  present  Later  in  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor,  Hamed  Biirtu,  and  found 
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him  a  very  decent-looking  man  of  fix)m  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  ahnost  European  features,  but  with  rather  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  residence  had  a  very  stately  appear- 
ance, and  surprised  me  not  a  little  by  its  style  of  architecture, 
which  approached  to  the  Gbthic,  although  the  fine  and  well-orna- 
mented clay  walls  were  only  loosely  held  together  by  a  firamework 
of  boards  and  branches.  Presenting  to  him  a  red  bemiis  of  mid- 
dling quality,  a  piece  of  muslin,  a  pair  of  razors,  and  some  other 
trifles,  I  delivered  to  him  the  letter  with  which  Elhalllu  had  fur- 
nished me,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  ruler  of  Gando  had 
given  me  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  conduct  me  safe  to  Fogha; 
for  the  two  horsemen  whom  I  had  with  me,  one  &om  Gando  and 
the  other  firom  S6koto,  were  only  of  service  as  long  as  there  was 
any  thing  to  eat  and  while  there  was  no  great  danger.  He  re- 
ceived my  address  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  informed  me 
that  there  were  two  roads,  one  of  them  leading  straight  on  through 
the  midst  of  the  forest  from  Zogfrma  to  the  town  of  Ealllul.  This 
he  said  was  the  safest,  though  it  was  probably  too  difficult  for  my 
heavily-laden  camels.  The  other,  he  added,  was  more  convenient 
but  very  unsafe.  He  promised,  however,  that  he  would  find  trust- 
worthy men  to  escort  me. 

Zogfrma  may  contain  fit)m  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  suflFering  greatly  fix)m  famine,  on  account  of  the 
war  which  had  been  raging  for  the  last  two  years  between  the 
Fulbe  conquerors  of  the  country  and  the  native  inhabitants  the 
Dendi^  who,  favored  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  their 
oppressors,  had  risen  to  assert  their  independence ;  and  I  could 
scarcely  feel  dissatisfied  with  my  host  when,  after  the  first  signs 
of  hospitality  which  he  had  shown  me,  he  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  own  wants,  although  we  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  com.  I  was  very  sorry  that,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  of  the  whole  country,  I  was  prevented 
firom  visiting  the  town  of  Bunza  (which  is  situated  south  fix)m 
Zogirma),  on  account  of  its  interesting  and  important  situation  as 
regards  the  intercourse  with  Niipe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gulbi, 
where  it  is  still  navigable,  and  the  number  of  del^  palms  which 
are  said  to  adorn  it.  There  was  also  residing  in  this  place  a  man 
whom  I  should  like  to  have  visited,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reported  to 
possess  a  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kanta,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  province  of  Kebbi  to  tiie  neighboring  countries. 
His  name  is  M^allem  Mahamtidu. 
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Thursday^  June  9(h.  We  were  to  start  the  following  day,  in 
order  to  allow  our  camels  some  rest  before  entering  the  unsafe 
wilderness ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  news  suddenly 
arrived  that  a  party  of  Tawarek,  with  about  forty  camels  besides 
bullocks  and  asses,  had  arrived  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Tilli 
on  their  way  to  Fogha,  thus  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
ersing the  wilderness  with  some  degree  of  security.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  we  should  start  in  the  afternoon  by  way  of  Tilli, 
which  certainly  lay  greatly  out  of  our  road,  in  order  to  join  this 
party,  while  my  young  friend  A'bii  Bakr,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
governor,  rode  immediately  to  the  neighboring  town  to  induce 
those  people  to  wait  for  us.  It  was  thus  deemed  sufficient  to  give 
me  for  companions  only  two  horsemen ;  but  fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  character  that  I  preferred  them  to  at  least  a  dozen  other 
people,  both  of  them  being  experienced  old  warriors  and  most  re- 
spectable men,  one  of  them  having  been  till  lately  the  governor 
of  the  town  of  D6be,  which  was  now  deserted,  and  the  site  of 
which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid 
of  my  two  former  effeminate  companions,  Lowel,  the  servant  of 
the  Governor  of  Gando,  and  Beshir,  an  attendant  of  the  ghaladima 
in  S6koto,  as  they  had  been  of  scarcely  ai^  use  to  me  on  my  way 
hither,  except,  perhaps,  in  procuring  me  a  better  reception  from 
the  governors  of  the  towns  and  viUages ;  and  I  gladly  complied 
with  the  demands  of  my  new  companions,  by  giving  to  each  of 
them  a  new  black  "  litham"  or  **  rawani  bakf  *  for  themselves,  a 
flask  of  rose  oil  for  their  wives,  and  one  thousand  shells  for  the 
expenses  of  their  households  during  their  absence. 

Returning  then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western 
border  of  the  broad. faddama,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
four  miles,  when  the  sun  had  already  gone  down,  the  town  of 
TiUi,  which,  coming  from  Diggi,  we  had  had  just  opposite  us  od 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Here  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
was  already  considered  so  great  that  the  gates  of  the  town  on  this 
side  had  been  walled  up,  only  a  very  narrow  passage  having  been 
lefl^  which  could  only  be  used  by  way  of  a  drawbridge  or  kadar- 
ku.  Having  here  learned  that  our  new  companions  were  already 
gone  on  in  advance,  and  had  encamped  at  the  very  border  of  the 
forest,  we  changed  our  direction  from  northeast  to  northwest,  and 
after  a  march  of  about  a  mile,  encamped  close  to  them.  A  large 
herd  of  cattle  had  its  resting-place  in  the  neighborhood. 

Friday,  June  10th.  When  we  started,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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moming,  we  soon  left  the  cultivated  grounds  and  entered  a  dense 
forest,  which  at  the  present  season  had  a  very  pleasant  appear- 
anoe,  all  the  trees  being  in  blossom  and  spreading  a  delightful 
firagrance  around.  We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  when,  after 
proceeding  about  five  miles,  we  passed  two  extensive  ponds,  which 
supplied  us  with  delicious  water.  But  on  our  return  journey,  in 
August,  1854,  the  water  of  these  same  ponds  had  acquired  such  a 
pernicious  character,  that  it  almost  poisoned  the  whole  of  my 
troop.  A  Uttle  beyond  these  ponds  we  had  a  considerable  rociy 
declivity,  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  from  the  top  of  which  we 
surveyed  the  extensive  forest  before  us.  To  our  disappointment, 
we  encamped  at  a  very  early  hour,  a  Uttle  after  noon ;  but  a  short 
distance  farther  on,  the  danger  would  have  become  so  imminent 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  pass  the  night  there.  Having 
therefore  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  I  indulged 
with  great  delight  in  the  pleasure  of  an  open  encampment,  such 
as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since  leaving  Gawasu,  the  dirty  huts  in 
which  I  had  lately  taken  up  my  quarters  having  Uterally  turned 
my  stomach.  But  I  had  to  enjoy  this  wild  encampment  rather 
longer  than  was  pleasant ;  for  we  had  to  remain  in  it  the  whole 
ottiie  following  day,  in  consequence  of  my  friends  the  A'sbenawa 
losing,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  one  of  their  camels,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  abandon.  This  involuntary  feat  of  mine  pro-* 
cured  me  a  name  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  so  that  when  I  safe- 
ly returned  the  following  year  from  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  designated  me  only  as  the  man  who 
had  spent  a  day  in  the  unsafe  wilderness. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here  a  third  day ; 
for  when  we  were  getting  ready  our  luggage  early  in  the  moming 
of  the  12th,  a  very  violent  thunder-storm  broke  out,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  which  made  our  open  encampment  rather  imcomfortable, 
and  did  not  allow  us  to  start  until  a  late  hour.  After  a  march  of 
about  four  nnles  through  a  very  dense  forest  with  low  ridges  on 
oar  right,  we  reached  the  site  of  Birni-n-D^e,  a  beautiful  open 
spot  adorned  with  a  rich  abundance  of  dor6wa  besides  a  tolerable 
number  of  deldb  palms,  while  beyond  the  rich  mass  of  vegetation 
a  hilly  chain  approached  from  the  northeast.  Footprints  of  ele- 
phants were  here  observed  in  every  direction.  The  rich  character 
of  the  country  scarcely  allows  the  traveler  to  suspect  that  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  lies  the  province  of  Mauri  or  A'rewa,  which  all 
my  authorities  represent  as  a  country  approaching  closely  to  the 
nature  of  the  desert 
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Having  then  entered  again  thick  forest,  which  occasionally  be- 
came so  dense  that  it  scarcely  allowed  us  to  pass,  and  caus^  re- 
peated delays,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  a 
large  depression  or  shallow  vale  coming  from  the  northeast  from 
the  province  of  Mauri,  and  therefore  called  Dallul  or  Kafi-n-Mauri 
(the  Vale  of  Mauri),  richly  clad  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  suc- 
culent herbage  and  with  numerous  deldb  palms,  besides  a  few 
specimens  of  the  diim  palm ;  and  having  halted  here  for  a  few 
minutes  near  a  well  and  the  site  of  a  former  Piillo  settlement  of 
the  name  of  Bana,  we  crossed  the  path  which  leads  from  Mauri  to 
Y^u,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  D^ndina.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  route,  on  account  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, that  of  Mauri  and  D^ndina,  having  rebelled,  and  there  be- 
ing constant  intercourse  between  the  enemy  in  these  two  quarters 
along  this  track,  so  that  our  companions  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
when  fresh  footprints  of  horses  were  here  discovered.  However 
we  could  move  on  but  slowly  on  account  of  the  dense  thicket,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  fruit  of  the  del^  palm, 
com  being  extremely  scanty  and  scarcely  to  be  got  in  this  region 
at  the  time.  Here  the  camel  which  I  had  received  from  Khalflu 
in  a  present,  ^nd  which  I  had  given  up  to  my  M^jebri  compan- 
ion, went  raving  mad,  making  the  most  ludicrous  leaps,- and  kick- 
•ing  in  every  direction,  till  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  fertile 
but  neglected  vale,  and  ascended  higher  groimd,  which  separates 
the  dallul  Mauri  from  the  dallul  Fogha,*  and,  after  a  while,  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  hilly  chain  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  lat- 
ter valley,  which  runs  from  N.  20°  E.  to  S.  20°  W.,  being  at  the 
broadest  part  about  1000  yards  across.  These  valleys  certainly 
form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  quarter,  and,  by  their  shal- 
low character  and  the  total  want  of  a  current  in  the  water  here 
collected,  evidently  prove  the  little  inclination  which  the  country 
has  toward  the  Niger,  as  well  as  the  limited  extent  of  ground 
which  they  drain ;  and  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether,  even 
afl^r  the  plentiftil  rains  which  occasionally  fall  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  A'sben,  the  water-courses  of  that  region  have  even 
the  slightest  connection  with  these  shallow  vales  which  join  the 
Niger. 

It  was  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  greatly  fetigued  bv 
our  long  and  slow  march,  we  gradually  descended  the  shelving 

*  Dallul  F<$gha  joins  the  Niger  at  6fmi-n-Dole^  one  day  and  a  half  from  G^jt. 
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ground  into  the  valley  of  Fogha,  the  beautifully  sloping  banks  of 
which  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  diim  palms,  but  are  entire- 
ly wanting  in  del^  palms.  Crossing  then  the  green  vale,  which 
was  clothed  with  rank  grass,  and  only  presented  here  and  there  a 
broken  sheet  of  water,  we  reached  the  first  salt-manufacturing 
hamlet^  which  is  situated  on  a  mound  of  rubbish  of  almost  regu- 
larly quadrangular  shape,  and  of  about  thirty  feet  elevation,  not 
unlike  the  ancient  towns  of  Assyria,  while  at  its  foot  a  shallow, 
dirty  pond  of  brackish  water  of  almost  black  color  spread  out,  the 
whole  scenery  forming  a  very  remarkable  ensemble^  of  which  an 
attonpi  has  been  made  to  give  a  fair  representation  in  the  plate 
opposite. 

Albw  cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there,  but  they  looked  very 
sickfy  and  emaciated,  and  skeletons  of  others  were  lying  about  in 
all  diieetions,  proving  the  ravages  that  disease  had  made  among 
them;  ftr,  besides  the  &ct  that  general  epidemic  diseases  visit  the 
cattle  m  these  r^ons  as  well  as  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  eqiuitor  at  certain  periods,  the  conquering  tribe  settled  in  this 
quarter  haying  had  to  sustain  a  long  siege  against  the  enemy,  most 
of  their  cattle,  being  cooped  up  in  the  town,  had  perished  for  want 
of  pasture.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disasters,  the  inhabitants 
of  KallM  stood  their  ground ;  for  the  Fiilbe  hereabouts  are  a  verj'- 
warlike  race,  and  are  excellent  archers.  Several  of  them,  attract- 
ed by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  with  com,  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need,  rushed  past  us  on  horseback  as  we 
wero  looking  out  for  a  place  where  we  might  take  up  our  quarters 
with  some  degree  of  safety.  Leaving  two  other  salt-manufactur- 
ing hamlets  on  our  lefl  side  equally  jutting  out  into  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  we  descended  at  length  from  a  higher  slope  crowned 
by  a  cluster  of  well-bmlt  but  at  present  deserted  huts ;  and,  being 
informed  that  the  town  of  Kalliul,  or  Kaura,  was  still  some  dis- 
tance off)  and  fitr  out  of  our  road,  we  turned  into  one  of  these 
salt-hamleta,  which  was  the  fourth  on  this  side.  Here  we  were 
quartered  in  a  very  excellent  hut,  but  suffered  greatly  from  mus- 
quitoes  during  the  following  night. 

We  remained  in  this  poor  hamlet  the  following  day,  and,  being 
aware  of  the  great  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  this 
tract  of  country,  I  had  no  more  urgent  business  than  to  dispatch 
two  of  my  men  early  in  the  morning  to  our  companions  the  A's- 
benawa,  who  had  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  in  or- 
der to  endeavor  to  buy  from  them  as  much  com  as  they  were 
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able  to  spare ;  but  my  servants  soon  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  distressed  inhabitants  had  taken  from  the  &taki  or  native 
traders  all  their  com  by  force.  I  was  therefore  rather  badly  ofl^ 
but  nevertheless  was  prevented  from  pursuing  my  route  at  once, 
as  the  camels  wanted  some  repose.  The  site  of  our  hamlet  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  soon  set  out  for  a  stroll  around 
this  artificial  mound  of  rubbish.  It  was  of  considerable  size, 
measuring  about  200  yards  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
with  an  elevation  of  50  feet  toward  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
about  20  toward  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  whole  of  this  mound 
bearing  evident  proof  of  its  artificial  character,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  nothing  but  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself,  from  which  the  saline 
particles  had  been  extracted.  The  salt  is  here  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  The  earth  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vale,  and  put  into  large  funnels  made  of  straw  and  reeds,  when 
water  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  and  strained  through  the  funnels, 
after  which  it  is  caught  in  vessels  placed  underneath,  and  then 
boiled,  and  the  sediment  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  small  loa£ 

That  it  is  the  earth  which  contains  the  saline  particles,  and  not 
the  rank  grass  which  grows  here,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  in 
other  places  there  is  no  doubt  that  salt  is  extracted  from  the  grass 
growing  in  such  localities ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  burning, 
the  salt  being  extracted  from  the  ashes ;  and  no  such  process  is 
pursued  here.  The  salt  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  quite  fit 
for  cooking  purposes ;  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality  than  the  bit- 
ter salt  of  Bilma,  although,  no  doubt,  far  inferior  to  the  beautiful 
crystal  salt  of  Tacidenni,  of  which  I  here  saw  the  first  specimen 
with  some  Songhay  pilgrims,  who  had  left  Hombori  four  months 
previously  on  their  way  to  Mekka.  However,  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  only  practicable  in  the  dry,  or  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  latter  the  valley  is  quite 
ftill  of  water,  which  then  is  fresh,  and  is  said  to  contain  plenty  of 
fish,  the  saltish  properties  of  the  soil  being  too  scanty  and  incon- 
siderable to  impregnate  so  large  a  body  of  water.  Even  at  present 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous  element  had  already  col- 
lected, filling,  in  some  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  banks,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  so  that  the 
people  could  not  make  use  of  the  soil  from  the  valley  itself;  but 
they  had  stored  up  a  suflicient  provision  to  enable  them  to  cany 
on  their  labors  for  a  month  or  two  longer. 

The  Fiilbe  call  these  places  sfle-ch6Ui.    It  is  only  the  salt  which 
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induoes  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  this  locality,  for  they  have 
been  harassed  extremely  by  their  energetic  enemy  the  D^ndi. 
The  town  pf  Kalllul  had  had  to  sustain,  during  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, no  fewer  than  five  attacks  from  the  latter,  whose  chief  seat, 
Y^u,  closely  borders  upon  their  territory ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sad  circumstance  of  all  their  cattle  having  died,  these  people  had 
also  lost  the  whole  of  their  slaves,  who,  imder  such  circimistances, 
had  ran  away  in  a  body.  The  neighborhood,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  was  so  imsafe,  that  the  people  otthe  town  would  not  al- 
low me  to  stay  in  the  open  hamlet  where  I  was,  and  wanted  me  to 
come  to  them  behind  their  wall ;  but  fearing  longer  delay  I  de- 
dined,  and  fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  day. 

Yflu,*  the  principal  place  of  D^ndina,  the  country  of  the  D^n- 
di  (a  branch  of  the  Songhay,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  on  an- 
other occasion),  is  situated  only  about  seven  or  eight  miles  lower 
down  this  same  valley,  which  joins  the  Great  Eiver  at  the  town 
of  D61e,  and  which  is  especially  inhabited  by  Songhay  people. 
Their  well-known  and  renowned  chief,  G6jida,  had  recently  died, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  yoimger  brother  of  his  of  the  name 
of  G<5du,  who  kept  up  the  struggle  against  the  conquering  tribe 
with  considerable  energy,  and  probably,  if  he  had  been  better  pro- 
vided with  cavalry,  would  have  long  ago  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  countrymen,  by  driving  away  the  Fiilbe  from  the 
valley  of  Fogha,  and  thus  opening  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
countries  to  the  north.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Kalliul,  as  I  as- 
sured myself  especially  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  entered  the 
town,  are  hardy  warriors,  and  keep  well  together,  although  that 
little  community  is  ruled  by  four  petty  chiefe — Sefiina,  Mamma 
Yidi,  and  two  brothers  called  Mamma  Gunga  and  A'medu  Giinga. 
Even  on  the  present  occasion  of  my  journey  westward,  these  petty 
chiefs  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  made  each  of  them  a  small  present; 
but  none  of  them  was  able  to  supply  me  with  even  the  smallest 

*  For  the  other  places  of  D^ndina,  see  Appendix  V.  Here  I  will  only  enumer- 
ate a  few  villages  belonging  to  the  districts  which  we  passed  on  our  road  from  Zo- 
gCrma,  and  lying  just  in  the  border  district  of  the  Songhay  and  H^usa  territories. 
Close  to  Jdnju  lie  the  following  places,  or  rather  hamlets,  at  present  greatly  re- 
duced :  Karikar^  'Abd  el  'Azi,  Jabdre,  B^bd,  Damana,  Gangdnge.  The  following 
places  are  said  to  lie  along  the  dallul  Fdgha,  but  I  am  not  able  to  indicate  their  sit- 
uation more  distinctly :  Bilma,  B^ngu,  Band  Harukdri,  Nydnsam^  Eildnru,  Ger- 
gingA,  and  Lfidn.  There  is  no  such  town  as  **  B(mi-n-F<5gha,"  Fdgha  being  only 
the  name  of  the  valley;  but  not  far  from  Eallful  there  is  another  town  called  Btora. 
Most  of  the  villages  mentioned  are  inhabited  by  pagans. 
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provision  of  cofti,  although  they  all  evinced  their  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  Sefiina  (who,  by  wearing  a  miserable  sort  of  bemus 
of  the  poorest  description,  seemed  to  vindicate  his  superiority  over 
his  brother  chiefs)  made  me  a  present  of  100  Kola  nuts,  which 
luxury  he  could  more  easily  spare  than  a  few  grains  of  com. 
Mamma  Yidi,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elderly  gentleman,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  amiable  conduct,  and  imderstood  even  a  little 
Hausa.  Generally  speaking,  none  of  the  Fiilbe  here  speak  a 
single  word  of  that  language,  the  valley  of  F6gha  forming  the 
boimdary  between  the  Hausa  and  the  Songhay  languages.  I  like- 
wise received  a  visit  from  two  sons  of  the  kadhi  or  alkali,  one  of 
whom,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  el  Wahabi,  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  of  very  gentlemanlike  bearing,  more  like  a  European 
in  his  countenance  than  a  native  of  Negroland,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  which  awakened  my  interest  in  him. 

Tuesday,  June  14^.  My  two  warUke  companions  from  Zog(r- 
ma,  who,  by  their  experience  and  energetic  conduct,  had  inspired 
me  with  almost  imbounded  confidence,  and  whom  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  attached  to  me  for  a  much  longer  period,  had  re- 
turned home  the  moment  I  reached  the  border  of  the  valley,  find- 
ing their  only  safety  in  speed  and  secrecy,  and  cutting  straight 
across  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
used  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  here  another  escort,  but  aU  in 
vain.  However,  Mamma  Yfdi  having  promised  that  a  guide 
should  overtake  me  on  the  road,  I  started  tolerably  early  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey  through  this  unsafe 
wilderness,  being  anxious  not  to  cause  more  delay,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  my  situation  in  consequence  of  the  news  of 
my  proceedings  having  spread  through  the  neighborhood;  but 
instead  of  making  right  across  the  country,  I  was  first  obliged  to 
retrace  my  steps  northward,  to  the  very  place  where  I  had  cross- 
ed the  valley  two  days  previously,  for,  Kalliul  being  any  thing 
but  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce,  all  the  little  intercourse  which 
is  still  going  on  in  this  region  is  carried  on  along  the  direct  road, 
without  touching  at  this  place. 

A  few  himdred  yards  higher  up  from  this  spot  a  rich  source 
of  excellent  fresh  water  gushes  out  from  the  rocky  ground,  and 
forms  a  large  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  afibrding  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  black,  muddy  water  which  covers  the 
remainder  of  the  surface.  Having  taken  in  here  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter, we  then  passed  several  other  salt-hamlets  or  sfle-ch611i,  and 
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emei^ng  from  the  valley  ascended  the  higher  ground,  which  pre- 
aented  open  pastures  with  only  a  little  underwood  scattered  in 
bushes  here  and  there,  principally  the  g6nda  bush  and  the  poison- 
ous plant  damankadda,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  repeat- 
edly as  forming  an  ornament  of  the  landscape,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  camel. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  view  over  the  valley  from 
this  undulating  ground  was  highly  interesting.  We  had  just  en- 
tered denser  forest,  when  my  friend  Yidi  overtook  me,  accompa- 
nied by  two  horsemen,  and  handing  me,  to  my  great  surprise, 
besides  s^  good  provision  of  salt,  2000  kurdf,  or  shells,  which  I 
only  reluctantly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  my  servants;  He  also 
brought  me  a  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  me  as  fer  as  Qarbo. 
We  therefore  pursued  our  march  cheerfully,  but  experienced  re- 
peated delays  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest.  The  trees  were 
rather  dry,  and  not  very  luxuriant,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  some  time.  A  little  ferther  on  we  passed 
a  small  pond,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Tawarek  half-castes 
from  Zaberma  or  Chdggazar,  who  were  carrying  the  salt  of  F6gha 
to  their  home  on  a  small  number  of  oxen  and  asses.  We  en- 
camped at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  near  an- 
other small  pond,  on  an  open  spot,  where  I  again  enjoyed  an  open 
encampment,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  a  traveling  life. 

Wednesday,  June  15th.  Soon  after  starting,  we  had  to  descend 
a  rocky  passage,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  the  road,  from  time  to 
time,  enlivened  by  small  parties  of  travelers.  First  we  fell  in 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Am£n,  from  Hamed- 
Allahi,  the  capital  of  the  western  empire  of  the  Fiilbe,  who  had 
come  by  way  of  Jiinju,  and  who,  having  cherished  the  good  inten- 
tion of  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  had  been  frightened 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  road ;  and  farther  on  we  met  another  par- 
ty of  travelers,  among  whom  was  a  Limtiini,  that  is  to  say,  a  Moor, 
a  man  of  mixed  Arab  and  Berber  blood,  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Limtiina,  who,  having  once  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the 
powerfiil  confederation  of  the  Merabetin  (Almoravides),  are  at 
present  scattered  and  settied,  in  small  fragments,  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  stout  and  active  litfle  fellow, 
with  an  open  countenance,  and,  being  on  his  way  to  Mekka, 
rushed  immediately  toward  me  to  salute  me,  asking  me  whether 
I  was  a  Turk  or  a  Christian.  I  presented  him  with  a  dollar,  re- 
questing him  to  give  a  short  note  (which  I  wrote  on  the  spot)  to 
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my  friend  Haj  Beshir,  in  Kiikawa,  wherein  I  informed  him  of 
my  whereabouts. 

Having  then  passed  several  ponds,  among  which  the  tebld  Su- 
gfndo  was  the  most  important,  and  made  another  rocky  descent, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  overlooked  the  large  valley  or  dallul 
of  B6so,  and  having  turned  round  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Girbo  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Glarbo 
is  a  small  place,  half  deserted,  and  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
the  Ddndi  of  Tanda  having  made  a  foray  against  this  place  only 
two  days  previously,  and  carried  away  almost  all  the  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  of  importance,  as  being  the 
151st  Ilausa  place  in  this  direction,  the  regions  to  the  west  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Songhay  and  Fiilbe.  A  clay  wall,  which 
was  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  town,  had  just  been  begun 
but  left  half  finished.  Numbers  of  corn-stacks  inspired  us  with 
the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  here  to  supply  ourselves  with 
com ;  but  not  a  grain  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  therefore 
no  staying  in  this  place,  although  our  heavily  laden  camels  were 
rather  fatigued  atfter  the  forced  march  through  the  wilderness. 

Thursday^  June  \&1h.  At  a  tolerably  early  hour  we  were  again 
on  the  march  through  the  fields,  where  the  fresh  crops  were  just 
shooting  up ;  but  a  little  farther  on  they  had  attained  already  to  a 
greater  height,  and  were  just  being  cleared  of  weeds.  Cattle  also 
were  not  entirely  wanting,  and  gave  sufficient  proof  that,  under  a 
strong  government,  there  were  elements  enough  for  the  welfere 
of  the  people.  The  ground  here  is  broken  by  several  cavities  or 
hollows,  where  ponds  are  formed,  which  of  course  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  season.  Some  of  them,  although  of  considerable 
circumference,  contained  salt  water  of  a  blackish  color.  Thus, 
having  passed  a  fresh  swampy  depression,  where  diim  and  delA 
palms  also  were  not  unfrequent,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  seven  miles,  a  farming  village  called  Lanaddji,  where  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  corn-stacks  attracted  my  attention ;  but 
although  built  of  clay  they  are  not  pretty,  and  neither  similar  to 
the  nobler  style  of  those  which  we  have  found  in  the  Musgu 
country,  nor  to  those  which  we  are  to  meet  with  farther  on,  in 
the  coimtry  of  Masina.  The  whole  cultivation  consists  here  of 
negro  millet,  to  the  exclusion  of  rice  and  sorghum.  Last  year's 
crop  had  here  also  been  very  scanty ;  and  we  endeavored  in  vain 
to  procure  a  supply.  We  had  then  to  cross  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  or  rafi,  which  at  present  exhibited  only  separate  sheets  of 
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water,  while  on  my  return  journey  the  following  year,  later  in 
the  season,  it  was  almost  entirely  inundated.  But  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  hamlet,  even  at  present,  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  an  extensive  swamp  covered  with  rank  grass. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  after  a  inarch  of  about  nine  miles, 
m  an  open  village  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  overhanging  a 
large  ^eet  of  water  which  is  overgrown  with  reeds ;  it  is  called 
Songho-sare,  meaning  probably  "the  town  of  the  Songhay,"  but 
nevertheless  a  very  remarkable  name,  as  "  sare "  is  not  a  Son- 
ghay, but  a  Mandingo  word.  Besides  Songhay  and  Fiilbe,  it  was 
inhabited  by  serfe  belonging  to  the  people  of  Tamkala;  and, 
being  a  farming  village,  it*  was  full  of  corn-stacks.  All  the  huts 
in  these  Songhay  villages  consist  merely  of  reeds ;  and  while  they 
are  less  solid  than  the  dwellings  of  Kebbi,  which  throughout  are 
built  with  day  walls,  they  are  better  ventilated  and  have  a  less 
offiensive  smeU.  There  was  here  a  jovial  old  Piillo  farmer,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  and  pleasing  manners,  of  the  name  of 
Mammaga,  who  behaved  very  hospitably  toward  me,  and,  besides 
TnilV  and  com,  even  made  me  a  present  of  a  sheep. 

Friday^  June  17(h.  There  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
night ;  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  much  rain,  and  the  sky, 
not  having  been  lightened  by  a  discharge,  was  thickly  overcast 
when  we  set  out.  An  extensive  tract  of  country  consisting  of 
sandy  soil  was  here  imder  cultivation,  while  the  trees  at  first  were 
very  scanty;  but  gradually  the  country  became  more  wooded, 
while  considerable  herds  of  cattle  gave  life  to  the  landscape.  Af- 
ter we  had  passed  another  pond  of  water,  we  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  to  refresh  ourselves  near  a  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  the 
property  of  a  clan  of  Fiilbe,  called  Danan-koye,  the  original  inhab- 
itants belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Songhay  nation  which  are 
called  Germabe ;  and  proceeding  through  a  more  woody  coimtry 
with  an  undulating  surface,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  another  farming  village,  called  Tig6re:  for  my 
camels  were  in  want  of  rest,  and  I  was  too  weak  myself  to  resist 
the  wishes  of  my  servants.  This  village  is  exclusively  inhabited 
by  independent  farmers,  although  belonging  to  the  native  Son- 
ghay stock.  The  architecture  of  the  place  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Songho-sare  (which  is  more  of  a  slave  village),  con- 
sisting of  very  large  court-yards,  which  evidently  appeared  intend- 
ed for  a  rich  supply  of  cattle,  although  at  the  present  moment  no 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  huts  them- 
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selves,  although  consisting  entirely  of  reeds,  were  large  and  spa- 
cious. We  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  as  the  may- 
or of  the  hamlet  was  by  no  means  of  a  jovial  or  hospitable  dispo- 
sition, besides  that  the  Songhay  in  general  are  among  the  most 
inhospitable  people  I  ever  met,  and,  in  their  present  degraded 
pohtical  situation,  are  of  a  rather  sullen  character.  Moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet,  just  at  that  moment,  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  as  they  had  received  the  news  that  Daiidu, 
the  young  rebeUious  chieftain  of  Zaberma,  or  Zerma,  was  about 
to  attack  A'bii  1  Hassan,  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  with  a  strong 
force ;  and  this  ray  of  hope,  of  once  more  making  themselves  in- 
dependent of  those  foreign  intruders  who  had  conquered  their 
country,  could  not  fail  at  once  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  these 
people,  who  had  formerly  offered  a  long  resistance  to  the  Fdlbe, 
and  to  render  them  indisposed  to  honor  a  stranger  who  was  pay- 
ing his  court  to  those  foreign  rulers,  and  at  present  was  imder  the 
protection  of  the  chief  of  Gando.  This  report  was  the  reason  of 
my  giving  up  my  intended  visit  to  the  town  of  Tamkala,  which 
•lay  a  short  distance  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Say,  toward  the 
north,  where  we  expected  to  find  a  supply  of  com. 

Saturday^  June  l%th.  On  leaving  Tig6re,  we  passed  by  the  well, 
which  presented  a  busy  scene,  numbers  of  women  being  engaged 
in  drawing  water.  Although  situated  in  a  depression,  it  was 
twelve  fathoms  in  depth.  Farther  on  we  passed  another  well, 
which  had  even  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence,  to  prevent 
strangers  from  using  it ;  and  in  the  village  of  Tihore,  which  we 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  well,  although  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  measured  as  much  as  twenty-five 
fathoms  in  depth.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  my  camels,  I 
was  induced  by  my  people  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  this  village; 
but  I  was  heartily  tired  of  these  short  marches,  for  the  hut  where 
I  was  lodged  was  in  very  bad  condition,  being  extremely  small 
and  dirty,  with  no  trees  to  afford  a  little  shade  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day.  Provisions  were  also  here  very  scanty;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  small  supply  of  com  for 
our  horses.  But  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  little  Bonr 
mUk,  there  being  a  tolerably  large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to 
Fulbe  cattle-breeders,  who  inhabit  a  sort  of  suburb  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  village.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  suffer 
ing  from  drought,  as  there  had  been  no  rain  for  the  last  eigbt 
days ;  nor  did  a  thunder-storm,  which  in  the  aftemoon  gathered 
from  the  east,  bring  us  a  single  drop. 
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Sunday^  June  \9th.  The  district,  also,  through  which  lay  the  first 
part  of  this  day's  march,  was  extremely  parched  and  suffering  from 
want  of  rain,  and  in  consequence  of  this  drought,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season,  the  ground  hereabout  had  not  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation ;  but  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
three  miles,  through  a  country  partly  laid  out  in  fields,  partly 
covered  with  underwood,  we  entered  a  district  which  had  been 
more  fevored  with  rain,  and  where  the  labors  of  the  field  had  be- 
gun. The  people  here  make  use  of  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  of 
a  different  shape  from  what  I  observed  in  other  quarters. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded  each  other 
alternately ;  and  having  passed  a  &rming- village  of  some  extent 
called  Tanna,  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  four  miles  beyond, 
in  a  village  called  Tondifii,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain 
a  hut  for  our  use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  too  lazy,  or 
too  obstinate,  to  leave  his  cool  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day :  prob- 
ably here  also  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  their  countrymen  in 
Zaberma  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
The  hamlet,  which  is  rather  a  miserable  one,  has  received  its 
name  from  lying  at  the  commencement  of  a  rocky  district,  which 
extends  from  here  to  the  river,  a  hill  or  mound  being  called 
"  tondi"  in  the  Songhay  language.  We  were  now  close  to  the 
Niger;  and  I  was  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
the  next  day  behold  with  my  own  eyes  that  great  river  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  caused  such  intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  eastern  branch  of  which  I  myself  dis- 
covered. 

Monday^  June  20ih.  Elated  with  such  feelings,  I  set  out  the  next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour ;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  less  than 
two  hours,  through  a  rocky  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes, 
I  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
more,  during  which  I  was  in  constant  sight  of  this  noble  spectacle, 
I  reached  the  place  of  embarkation,  opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

In  a  noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here,  where  it  has  become 
contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  side 
by  a  rocky  bank  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa  (whose  name,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  appear,  whether  Dhiiiliba,  Mayo,  Eghfrreu,  I'sa,  Kwara,  or 
Baki-n-ruwa,  means  nothing  but  "  the  river,"  and  which  therefore 
may  well  continue  to  be  called  the  Niger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about 
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three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  flatter  shore  opposite,  a  large  town 
was  spreading  out,  the  low  rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  pic- 
turesquely overtopped  by  numbers  of  slender  diim  palms. 

This  is  the  river-town,  or  "  ford,"  the  name  Say  meaning,  in 
this  eastern  dialect,  "  the  river."  The  Fulbe  call  it  Ghiitil,  which 
name  may  originally  have  been  applied  to  the  ford  at  the  island 
of  Oitilli.  The  banks  at  present  were  not  high ;  but  the  river,  as 
it  rises,  approaches  the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope. 

I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  the  preceding  day,  in  order 
to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me  to  cross  the  river.  But  no 
boat  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  contemplating  the 
river  scenery,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  There 
were  a  good  nimiber  of  passengers,  Fiilbe  and  Songhay,  with 
asses  and  pack-oxen,  and  there  were  some  smaller  boats  in  leadi* 
ness  suitable  to  their  wants ;  but  at  length  the  boats,  or  lather 
canoes,  which  were  to  carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  l^igth, 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width  in  the  middle,  consisting  of 
two  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  and  sewn  together  in  the  centre. 
These  boats  are  chiefly  employed  for  conveying  the  com  fiom 
the  town  of  Sfnder,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river,  to  the  town 
of  Say ;  and  they  had  been  expressly  sent  for  by  the  "  king  of  the 
waters,"  or  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  the  "  serkl-n-jirgl,**  or 
"  lamido-lala,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  or  "  hfyokoy,"  accord- 
ing to  his  title  in  the  Songhay  language.  The  largest  of  them 
was  able  to  carry  three  of  my  camels ;  and  the  water  was  kept  out 
much  better  than  I  had  ever  yet  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
native  craft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Negroland, 

My  camels,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having  crossed  over 
without  an  accident,  I  myself  followed,  about  one  o'clock  iix  the 
afternoon,  filled  with  delight  when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this 
celebrated  stream,  the  exploration  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  noble  lives.  A  little  nearer  the  western  bank,  a  short 
distance  below  the  spot  where  the  river  is  generally  crossed,  an 
isolated  rock  starts  forth  from  the  river,  rising  at  this  season  finom 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface ;  and  beyond  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  which,  as  the  river  rises  a  little  higher,  becomes  cover- 
ed by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was  the  more  moment- 
ous to  me,  as  I  was  soon  again  to  take  leave  of  it ;  for  my  former 
notion,  that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  Timbuktu  only  by  way  of 
Libtako,  had  been  confirmed  in  Gando,  and  I  only  entertained  a 
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slight  hope  that  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  I  might  visit  that 
part  of  the  river  between  Timbuktu  and  Say.  From  the  very 
beginning  I  entertained  strong  doubts  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  reach  the  western  coast;  and  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting 
to  survey  the  course  of  the  Niger  between  the  point  where  it  has 
become  tolerably  well  known  by  the  labors  of  Mimgo  Park  and 
B^^  Caillid  and  the  lower  portion  explored  by  the  Landers,  than 
to  cross  the  whole  extent  of  Central  Africa. 

Having  presented  myself  at  the  governor's  house,  I  soon  ob- 
tained quarters ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  according  to  my  fancy, 
being  small  and  narrow.  The  town,  in  its  very  low  position,  is 
not  refreshed  by  a  single  current  of  air,  and  altogether  has  a  very 
oppressive  atmosphere.  The  huts  in  these  Songhay  places  are 
made  rather  for  women  than  for  men,  the  greater  part  of  such  hut 
being  occupied  by  the  female  apartment  or  the  alkilla,  and  the 
bedstead  or  serir,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  being  inclosed  in 
a  separate  chamber  of  mats,  and  thus  leaving  only  a  very  small 
entrance,  and  obstructing  the  whole  interior  of  the  dwelling.  I 
have  already  had  occasion,  in  describing  the  town  of  A^gades,  to 
point  out  the  care  which  the  Songhay  people  bestow  upon  their 
matrimonial  couches ;  and  I  was  obliged  first  of  all  to  take  down 
one  of  these  small  matting  bed-rooms  in  order  to  obtain  some 
little  ventilation  in  my  hut.  At  length  I  had  made  myself  some- 
what comfortable,  when  the  governor  sent  two  calabashes  of  rice 
in  the  husk,  and  two  others  of  millet,  but  no  refreshment  for  the 
moment,  though  I  stood  very  much  in  need  of  it,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  the  mas- 
ter of  the  harbor,  who  had  so  opportunely  supplied  me  with  the 
large  boats,  I  made  a  present  of  1000  shells.  Very  little  rain  had 
fallen  as  yet  in  this  neighborhood;  and  a  thunder-storm  which 
broke  out  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach  us.  Indeed  the  air  in 
this  low  valley,  which  is  probably  at  a  level  of  about  350  feet, 
was  so  oppressive,  that  I  felt  at  times  almost  suffocated,  and  un- 
able to  breathe. 

The  following  morning  I  took  a  ride  round  the  place  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  tolerably  quadrangular, 
being  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  the 
side  toward  the  river  being  unprotected.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  each  side  measuring  about  1400  yards ;  but  the  town  is  only 
thinly  inhabited,  the  dwellings  (all  of  which,  except  the  house  of 
the  governor,  consist  of  matting  and  reeds)  lying  scattered  about 
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like  so  many  separate  hamlets.  It  is  intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  a  wide  shallow  depression  or  vale  encompassed  by  ddm 
palms,  which  are  almost  the  only  trees  either  inside  or  outside  the 
town ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  filled  with 
water,  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  town 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  various  quarters,  and  greatly 
contributing  to  its  unhealthiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
seasons  when  the  river  reaches  an  unusual  height,  the  whole  town 
is  under  water,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  seek  safety  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a  market  held  every  day  in  the  eastern  part,  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Poor  as  it  is,  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  and  hence  the  town  has 
a  great  name  as  a  market-place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Sudan,  a  great  many  of  whom  here  supply  their  want  of  native 
manufactures,  especially  of  the  common  clothing  for  males  and 
females,  as  the  art  of  weaving  and  dyeing  is  greatly  neglected  in 
this  quarter,  cotton  being  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
But  the  place  was  most  miserably  supplied  with  provisions,  there 
being  no  store  of  grain  whatever.  Every  thing  necessary  was 
brought  day  by  day  from  the  town  called  Sinder — the  same  place 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  about  eighty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  not  finding  here 
even  a  vestige  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  although  a  large  tract  of 
ground  on  this  low  island,  which,  toward  the  rainy  season,  be- 
comes partly  inundated,  is  particularly  suited  to  that  branch  of 
cultivation.  Not  even  onions  are  grown  in  the  place ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, I  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance  beforehand,  and 
had  pro\nded  myself  with  a  large  supply  of  this  useful  article  in 
Gando,  where  the  onions  are  excellent. 

Being  detained  in  this  place  longer  than  I  wished,  and  feeling 
a  little  better,  on  the  Thursday  following  I  took  a  ride  along  the 
river  to  some  distance  below,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  bend,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  dry  and  barren  aspect  which  this  island 
bore ;  even  here  neither  rice-crops  nor  vegetables,  as  might  be 
expected  along  the  banks  of  so  noble  a  river,  being  seen.  The 
island,  which  during  the  highest  level  the  river  attains  becomes 
almost  inundated,  bore  the  aspect  of  a  scorched  treeless  prairie; 
and  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  finding  a  cool  shade,  I  re- 
turned into  the  town,  being  cheerfully  saluted  by  all  the  peqJe 
whom  I  met,  the  name  of  a  modibo  or  learned  man,  whidi  pre* 
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ceded  me,  gaining  me  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants.  While  pass- 
ing along  the  streets,  I  was  delighted  to  observe  a  certain  degree 
of  industry  displayed  in  small  handicrafts  and  in  the  character  of 
the  interior  of  the  households. 

Every  thing  was  very  dear,  but  particularly  butter,  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured  at  all.  All  the  currency  of  the  market 
consists  of  shells;  but  I  found  the  most  profitable  merchandise  to 
be  the  black  cloth  for  female  apparel  from  Gando,  which  realized 
a  profit  of  eighty  per  cent.,  while  the  Kan6  manujGactures  did  not 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  black  Niipe  tobe,  of  common  manu&c- 
ture,  bought  in  Gando  for  8300  shells,  here  fetched  5000,  while 
the  black  zenne,  manufiactured  in  Gando  itself  and  bought  there 
for  1050,  sold  here  for  2000.  Of  course  all  depends,  in  this  re- 
spect, upon  the  momentary  state  of  the  intercourse  of  this  quarter 
with  Hausa ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  almost  all  connnunication 
with  that  manufacturing  province  being  interrupted,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  how  an  article  produced  in  Gando  could  realize  such  a 
percentage  in  a  town  at  so  short  a  distance  from  that  place — ^a 
state  of  things  which  can  not  form  the  general  rule.  At  any  rate, 
for  the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general.  Say  is  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  aU  this  tract  of  the  river^  if  they  ever  succeed  in 
crossing  the  rapids  which  obstruct  the  river  above  Eabba  and 
especially  between  Busa  and  Yauri,  and  reaching  this  fine  open 
sheet  of  water,  the  great  high  road  of  Western  Central  Africa. 
The  traflSc  of  the  natives  along  the  river  is  not  inconsiderable,  al- 
though even  this  branch  of  industry  has  naturally  suffered  greatly 
from  the  rebellious  state  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  more  especial- 
ly those  of  Zab<5rma  and  Ddndina ;  so  that,  at  present,  boats  did 
not  go  fiirther  down  the  river  than  Kirotashi,  an  important  place 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  the  western  bank, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the  river,  there  was  constant 
intercourse  as  far  as  Kindaji,  with  which  place  I  made  myself  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  on  my  return  journey. 

About  noon  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  governor  of  the  town.  His  name  is  ATbii  Bakr,  the  son  of  the 
Car-femed  mallem  Mohammed  Jebbo,  I  found  him  a  tolerably 
cheerful  person,  although  he  is  wanting  in  that  manliness  of  char- 
acter which  makes  a  lasting  impression,  and  he  bore  evident  signs 
of  having  been  bom  of  a  female  slave,  while  his  manners  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  something  approaching  to  a  Jewish  character. 
He,  however,  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  I  was  not  only  the  first 

Vol.  m.— M 
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Christian  who  had  ever  visited  this  place,  which  Mungo  Park,  on 
his  ever-memorable  journey,  seems  to  have  passed  by  entirely  un- 
noticed, but  especially  as  I  had  come  at  a  time  when  the  whole  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  had  been  interrupted,  and  Arabs  as  well 
as  natives  were  all  afraid  of  visiting  it.  Having  heard  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Europeans  over  the  Arabs,  both  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  he  entertained  an  earnest  wish,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  his  province, 
that  a  vessel  or  steamer  belonging  to  them  might  come  and  fill  his 
poor  market  with  luxuries ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  surprise 
that  he  learned  that  I  did  not  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
led  the  governor  to  think  that,  in  exposing  myself  to  such  great 
dangers,  I  could  not  but  have  a  very  mysterious  object  in  view; 
and  he  soon  became  alarmed,  and  asked  repeatedly  why  I  did  not 
proceed  on  my  journey. 

I  had  already  been  informed  in  Gando  that  AT^ii  Bakr,  two 
years  previously,  had  navigated  the  river  with  a  small  flotilla  of 
boats,  upward  as  far  as  Gragho  or  G6g6,  the  ancient  capital  of  Son- 
ghay,  and  collected  tribute  from  the  Fulbe  or  F^llani  settled  near 
that  place,  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  Tawarek  from  penetrating  any  ferther.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition  on  the  river,  made  in  open  boats  which 
were  continually  filling  with  water,  the  governor  was  suffering 
very  severely  from  rheumatism,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  move. 

Having  so  many  petty  chiefs  before  me,  and  seeing  that  tht 
officer  did  not  possess  much  power,  I  did  not  choose  to  give  him 
a  large  present ;  but  on  my  return  the  following  year,  when  I  still 
had  something  left,  I  made  him  a  more  considerable  present  of  a 
bemiis. 

Having  entered  a  new  country,  where  a  language  was  spoken 
(the  Songhay)  with  which  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  servants  was 
acquainted,  and  not  being  able  to  give  much  time  to  its  study,  as 
I  had  to  apply  myself  to  the  Fulfiilde,  the  language  of  the  con- 
quering tribe,  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  take  into  my  service  a 
native  of  the  country,  or  to  liberate  a  Songhay  slave ;  but  I  did 
not  succeed  at  this  time,  and,  in  consequence,  felt  not  so  much  at 
home  in  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  .countrr 
through  which  I  had  next  to  pass  as  I  had  done  formerly.  For 
Gurma,  although  originally  inhabited  by  quite  a  distinct  race,  has 
been  conquered  and  peopled  by  the  Songhay  to  a  great  extent 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  HILLY  COUNTRY  OF  GURMA. 

Friday^  June  24:th.  I  now  left  the  Great  River  behind  me, 
which  formed  the  limit  between  the  tolerably  known  regions  of 
Central  Negroland  and  the  totally  imexplored  countries  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  its  course;  and  with  intense  interest  my 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  new  region  before  me.  How- 
ever, this  very  day  we  had  a  suflScient  specimen  of  what  awaited 
us  on  our  march  during  the  rainy  season ;  for  we  had  scarcely 
left  the  low  island  behind  us,  on  which  the  town  of  Say,  this  hot- 
bed of  fever,  is  situated  (with  its  dry  prairie  ground  ahnost  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  and  covered  only  with  a  few  scattered  specimens 
of  the  Asclepiadece),  and  had  ascended  the  steep  rocky  bank  which 
borders  the  west  side  of  the  narrow,  shallow,  and^irr^ular  western 
branch  of  the  river,  which,  being  encompassed  by  granite  boul- 
ders, was  at  present  dry,  when  a  dark  array  of  thunder-clouds 
came,  as  it  were,  marching  upon  us  from  the  southeast,  and  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  the  serious  assault  when  a  terri- 
ble thunder-storm  broke  out,  beginning  with  a  most  fearful  sand- 
wind,  which  enveloped  the  whole  district  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  made  progress  for  a  moment  quite  impossible.  Aft;er  a  while 
it  was  followed  by  a  violent  rain,  which  relieved  the  sand-storm, 
but  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  filling  our  path  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  soaking  us  through  to  the  skin, 
so  that  our  march  could  not  fail  to  be  very  uncomfortable. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  half 
an  hour  before  noon  in  a  farming  hamlet  called  Sanchdrgu,  where 
the  people  were  busily  employed  in  sowing ;  the  plentiful  rain  of 
to-day,  which  was  the  first  of  the  season,  having  rendered  the 
fields  fit  for  cultivation.  After  some  search,  we  obtained  two 
huts  of  round  shape,  which  were  situated  near  a  sheep-pen  in 
front  of  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor.  This  was  a  cheerful  and 
wealthy  old  man,  who  both  lodged  us  comfortably  and  treated  us 
hospitably.  While  my  people  were  drying  their  clothes  and  lug- 
gage, I  roved  about  a  little,  and  observed,  at  a  short  distance  west 
firom  the  hamlet,  a  small  rocky  water-course,  with  pools  of  stag- 
nant water,  where  the  women  were  washing  their  clothes,  while 
the  slaves  were  busy  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
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Saturday,  June  25(h.  Having  rewarded  our  hospitable  host,  we 
started  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march,  in  order  to  reach  in 
time  the  residence  of  Galaijo,  a  distinguished  chief^  of  whom  I  had 
heard  a  great  many  flattering  reports.  It  was  a  fine  morning  aft- 
er yesterday's  storm,  and  the  country  through  which  our  march 
lay  was  hilly,  and  at  times  presented  very  pleasant  vales  or  glens, 
but  in  general  it  was  destitute  of  trees,  and  was  only  insufficiently 
inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  view  which  presented  itself  to  us 
of  the  country  before  us,  when,  ailer  a  march  of  about  three  miles 
and  a  half,  we  reached  the  highest  point,  was  that  of  an  extensive 
wilderness,  the  few  cultivated  spots  being  entirely  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  Eed  sandstone  was  apparently  the  chief 
component  of  this  hilly  country,  with  occasionally  a  black  tint, 
received  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  rich  in  oxide  of  iron — in 
fiwjt,  of  the  same  geological  feature  as  the  border  country  between 
Kebbi  and  G6ber.  Short  herbage  was  springing  up  here  and 
there,  affording  but  scanty  food  to  the  cattle  that  were  grazing 
hereabouts. 

A  steep  rocky  declivity  brought  us  from  the  higher  level,  which 
was  covered  with  small  stones,  into  a  deep  valley.  But  we  had 
soon  to  ascend  again,  traversing  a  district  which  belonged  to  the 
village  of  Ndobiira,  and  bore  some  signs  of  cultivation ;  and  a 
dell,  which  we  passed  a  little  farther  on,  was  extremely  pictur- 
esque. But  the  country  hereabouts  does  not  in  general  seem  to 
be  very  fertile,  and,  besides,  the  exceptional  drought  of  the  pres- 
ent year  had  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  crops ;  and  it 
was  this  very  unproductiveness  that  had  induced  the  chief  to 
leave  his  former  place  of  residence,  Shirgu,  which  lay  a  little  more 
to  the  east,  and  to  found  a  new  dwelling-place  farther  west. 

This  place,  which  is  called  Champag6re,  we  reached  at  noon, 
but  preferred  taking  up  our  quarters  on  a  hill  opposite  the  town, 
to  the  north,  which  was  bounded  on  that  side  by  a  well- wooded 
dell,  and  overlooked  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  town  itself 
is  inclosed  by  a  small  hilly  chain  toward  the  south,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  wells,  seven  fathoms  in  depth.  It  was  to  have  been 
surroimded  by  a  clay  wall ;  but,  only  provisionally,  the  four  gates 
had  been  finished  with  clay,  while  the  rest  of  the  town  was  still 
inclosed  by  a  stockade.  The  interior  of  the  place  looks  very  pe- 
culiar, and  quite  different  from  the  style  usual  in  Kebbi,  which  L« 
chiefly  owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  magazines  of 
com,  which  consist  of  towers  or  quadrangular  buildings,  raised  a 
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few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  ants. 
They  are  fix)m  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  the  waUs  gradually  sloping  inward  toward  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.     They  have  no  opening  at 


the  bottom,  but  only  a  window-like  aperture  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  com  is  taken  in  and  out,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
not  imlike  the  dove-cots  of  Egypt  In  every  court-yard  there 
were  one  or  more  of  these  magazines ;  and  they  fer  surpassed,  in 
their  whole  appearance,  the  dwellings  themselves,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  consisted  of  low  huts,  the  whole  of  the  court-yards 
being  only  surrounded  by  a  frail  fence,  made  of  the  stalks  of  the 
native  com,  while  in  many  yards,  one  half  of  the  circumference 
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of  the  huts  themselves,  of  which  there  were  rarely  more  than  two. 
formed  part  of  the  fence. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  chief. 
The  portal  of  his  residence  has  quite  a  stately  appearance,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  wood-cut,  bearing  evident  testimony  to 
an  attempt  at  architectural  decoration ;  but  the  spacious  court- 
yard inside,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  low  clay  wall,  full  of  rubbish 
and  poor  mean-looking  huts,  did  not  correspond  with  the  stately 
character  of  the  entrance.  However,  the  dwelling  itsel:^  although 
simple,  is  not  so  mean,  and,  besides  two  spacious  clay  halls,  in- 
cludes some  very  airy  and  cool  corridors  built  entirely  of  wood. 
Having  been  first  received  by  Galaijo  in  one  of  the  clay  halls,  I 
was  conducted  afterward  to  a  more  private  audience  in  one  of 
these  corridors;  and  here,  while  delivering  my  present,*  I  had  a 
fidr  opportunity  of  surveying  the  exterior  of  this  interesting  man. 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  at  the  time  of  my  vi^t,  was  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  of  an  extremely  pleasant  and  almost  Euro- 
pean expression  of  countenance,  and  of  middle  stature.  He  was 
dressed  very  simply,  in  a  light-blue  tobe,  with  a  white  shawl 
wound  round  his  face.  Galaijo,  son  of  Hamboddjo,  son  of  Pate, 
son  of  Hamed  Yella,  succeeded  his  father — probably  the  very 
chief  who  treated  Mungo  Park  so  hospitably  during  his  stay  in 
Masina — in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1231.  He  was  then  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  Masina,  or  Melle,  which,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Songhay  empire  by  Miilay  Hamed  el  Dh^ebf,  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  had  been  left  to  itself,  and  was  con3equently  split  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  the  three  other  powerful  chiefs  of  that 
country  being  the  A'rdo  Masina,  the  A'rdo  Ffttogel,  and  G^ 
Hamma  Mana.  But  just  at  the  time  when  Galaijo  became  ruler, 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  Fiilbe  of  Gober  began,  under 
the  Eeformer  'Othman,  and,  instigated  by  their  example,  and  fired 
with  religious  zeal,  a  chief  went  forth  from  them  in  order  to 
spread  Islam  among  that  section  of  the  Fiilbe  which  was  estab- 
lished along  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  This  man  was  Mo- 
hammed or  Hamed  Lebbo,  who,  arriving  in  the  coimtry  of  Ma- 
sina in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1233  of  the  Hejra,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band,  formed  first  an  alliance  with  Galaijo,  who  him- 
self had  embraced  Islam ;  and  thus,  closely  allied,  they  spread 
their  conquests  over  the  neighboring  country.    But,  after  having 

*  The  present  consisted  of  a  red  cap,  half  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  some  smaller 
articles. 
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soooeeded  in  establishing  a  strong  powery  Mohammed  Lebbo  de- 
maaded  homage  and  all^iance  firom  his  ally  Galaijo,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  brought  the  ensign,  or  tdta,  of  Islam  from 
Sifiwa,  the  place  mentioned  on  a  foimer  occasion,  where  the  Be- 
fonner  'Othman  dan  F6diye  resided  at  the  time,  together  with  his 
brother  'Abd  Allahi.  Upon  this,  (Jalaijo,  feeling  little  inclined  to 
cede  the  dominion  of  the  country  over  which  his  claims  had  been 
established  fix)m  ancient  times,  entered  into  a  violent  struggle 
with  the  new-comer;  but  after  an  unsuccessM  resistance,  carried 
on  for  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  former  residence, 
Ekmari,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  partisans,  to  seek  a  new  home 
fioiher  eastward.  Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
ruler  of  Gando,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  independent 
bearing  of  Lebbo  and  his  son  Alimedu,  by  whom  he  was  succeed- 
ed— those  people,  being  borne  away  by  a  pure  reformatory  view 
of  their  religion,  and  elated  by  their  victory,  going  so  &r  as  to 
dif^Hitch  a  message  to  their  kinsmen  in  S6koto  and  Gkmdo,  to  the 
effect  that,  if  they  woxdd  not  reduce  the  nimiber  of  their  wives  to 
two,  and  renounce  their  wide  effeminate  dress,  they  would  pay 
them  a  hostile  visit;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  even  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  amicable  relation  whatever  subsisting  be- 
tween the  courts  of  S<Skoto  and  Gando  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Hamda- Allahi  on  the  other. 

The  chief  of  Qando  therefore  granted  Galaijo  an  extensive  al- 
though not  very  fertile  district  in  his  territories,  where  he  has  now 
been  settled  for  almost  thirty  years.  Thus  we  find,  in  this  region, 
a  small  court  of  its  own,  and  a  whole  community  bearing  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  customs  of  the  people  around  them, 
bat  having  feithiully  preserved  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
their  native  country,  Masina ;  for,  while  all  the  neighboring  Fulbe 
are  rather  a  slender  race  of  men,  with  expressive  and  sharply-cut 
features,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  dress  in  white  colors,  we  find  here 
quite  the  reverse :  a  set  of  sturdy  men,  with  round,  open  counte- 
nances, and  long  black  curly  hair,  all  imiformly  dad  in  light  blue 
tobes,  and  almost  all  of  them  armed  with  muskets.  I  was  utterly 
.surprised  at  the  noble  bearing  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  vizier  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  lamido 
konno,  both  of  whom  reminded  me  of  Europeans.  The  old  chief, 
even  at  the  present  time,  keeps  up  a  continual  intercourse  with 
Timbuktu,  where  his  eldest  son  was  at  the  time  studying,  and 
which  place  he  did  not  leave  until  some  time  after  my  arrival 
Indeed,  the  town  of  Konari  is  still  said  to  belong  to  Galaijo. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of  this  little 
colony,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  and  venerable  character  of 
the  chief  in  paxticnlar,  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  enter  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  him,  and,  in  consequence,  the  follow- 
ing day  presented  him  with  a  helali  bemiis,  which  he  admired 
very  much,  and  was  as  grateful  for  as  his  reduced  fortune  allow- 
ed him  to  be ;  for,  besides  giving  me  a  present  of  a  heifer  and  a 
great  number  of  fowls,  he  provided  me  also  with  com,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  dearth  in  the  place.  The  market  was  vexy 
small  and  insignificant,  consisting  merely  of  seven  stalls  or  shops, 
where  scarcely  a  single  sheep  or  ox  was  to  be  seen.  The  bitter 
species  of  ground-nuts,  or  gangala,  and  salt,  formed  almost  the  sole 
articles  for  sale.    Butter  and  sour  milk  were  plentiful. 

The  whole  of  this  country  belongs  to  Gurma — a  name  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
but  probably  was  given  to  it  by  the  Songhay,  who,  while  still 
settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  applied  this  term  to  the 
region  on  the  opposite  or  southern  side,  identical  with  the  name 
Ari-bfnda.    The  country,  at  least  the  northern  portions  of  it,  had 
gradually  been  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Songhay,  who,  as 
we  shall  see  on  my  home  journey,  have  preserved  in  this  quarter 
a  portion  of  their  national  strength  and  independence,  while  in 
the  recent  rising  of  the  Fiilbe  the  chief  places  along  the  high  road 
had  been  occupied  by  the  latter ;  but  after  the  first  impulse  of  the 
religious  movement  had  passed  by,  the  settlements  of  this  conquer- 
ing race  had  greatly  decayed,  so  that  the  communication  along  this 
important  high  road  from  the  west,  at  the  period  of  my  journey, 
was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  nay,  the  native  independent  chief 
of  Bdjjo  had  totally  destroyed  the  considerable  settlement  of  Mar- 
teb6go  which  commanded  the  road ;  for,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  conquerors  had  only  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
along  the  high  road,  leaving  the  independence  of  the  chiefe  in  the 
interior  almost  undisturbed.     The  most  powerful  of  these  native 
chiefe  of  Gurma  are  those  of  Belanga,  B6tu,  Bosugu,  Bojjo,  Ma- 
chakwah,  Nandu,  and  Mayanga.*    Of  these  the  chief  of  Belanga 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  most  powerful,  while  next  to  him  ranks 
that  of  Bojjo ;  but  in  former  times  B6tu  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  country,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  still 
called  by  the  Hausa  people  "  fada-n-Gurma,"  "  the  palace  or  royal 

*  For  a  list  of  the  other  places  in  Gurma,  and  some  itineraries  establishing  their 
position,  as  well  as  the  more  important  places  in  Musi,  see  Appendix  Y. 
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residence  of  Gnnna."  The  name  Gurma,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
seems  not  to  be  the  indigenous  name  either  of  the  country  or  of 
the  people,  while  the  language  of  the  natives  bears  a  certain  affinity 
to  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  M6si  or  M6re,  and  Tombo. 

However,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gurma  are  not  the  only 
enemies  of  the  Fiilbe,  but,  besides  the  former,  there  are  also  the 
Songhay,  who  have  emigrated  into  the  country  since  the  time  of 
their  predominance  along  the  Niger;  and  some' of  these  commu- 
nities are  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  present  conquerors, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Larba,  or  Laraba,  a  place  which  we 
had  to  pass  on  our  farther  march.     Besides  the  latter  place,  the 
most  important  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district  are  said 
to  be  the  following:  T^ra  (the  residence  of  Hamma-Kasa),  Dar- 
ghol,  Garmiiwa,  Fambita,  close  to  the  river ;  and  not  far  from  it,  to 
the  west,  Gani  (probably  identical  with  the  neighboring  town  of 
Smder  of  that  name),  Kasani,  Kokoro,  and  F6ni.*    We  shall  come 
into  contact  with  some  of  these  Songhay  settlements  on  our  re- 
turn journey  along  the  Niger,  and  I  shall  then  say  more  about 
them. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Larba  that  I  was  induced  to  remain  a 
day  longer  at  Champagore  than  had  been  originally  my  intention, 
the  chief  begging  me  most  urgently  to  wait  till  some  other  people 
who  were  going  to  Yagha  might  join  me ;  and  while  staying  here, 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  tolerable  shower  of  rain,  which 
greatly  refreshed  this  parched  country  and  again  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  depression  between  the  hill  on 
which  we  were  encamped  and  the  town  became  filled  with  water ; 
and  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm  where  we  had  established  ourselves,  an  energetic  weather- 
beaten  Piillo,  who  came  to  inspect  the  labors  of  the  fields,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  us  quietly  established  in  his 
homely  dwelling. 

7W.«fay,  June  ^^ih.  Our  road  lay  through  a  hilly  country,  well 
wooded  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  water-courses ;  and 
in  some  favored  localities  a  good  crop  of  com  was  seen  standing 
in  the  fields.  Cattle  also  seemed  not  to  be  wanting,  which  ac- 
'»unted  for  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  Galaijo  being  so 
••^^ell  provided  with  milk.  We  also  met  a  great  number  of  women 
'in  their  way  to  the  market  of  Champagore  with  their  supplies  of 

*  As  smaller  places  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district,  the  following  were  mentioned 
t/>  me :  Fonekdwa,  Dibbilo,  L^e,  Dilmba,  and  Bfci. 
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sour  milk.  But,  besides  the  small  dry  water-courses  just  mention- 
ed, we  had  also  to  cross  a  very  rapid  torrent^  wldch  is  called 
Gorebi,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the  direction  of  Kulfdla,  a  very 
important  market-place  in  the  interior  of  M6si,  and  which  caused 
us  considerable  delay.  Before  we  entered  Champalawel,  also, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  half  an  hour  before  noon,  we  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  about  thirty  yards  broad,  about  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  neighboring  water-courses  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Champalawel  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  theT6robe; 
but  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  utmost  state  of  decay,  and  ahnost 
deserted,  the  slight  remains  of  the  ramparts  being  almost  hidden 
in  a  dense  forest ;  for  since  the  decease  of  Mo'azu  (a  celebrated 
chieftain  mentioned  also  in  other  accounts),  who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  this  place  has  greatly  de- 
clined. The  present  governor,  a  younger  brother  of  that  ener- 
getic chieftain,  himself  tolerably  advanced  in  years,  proved  to  be 
a  very  illiberal  and  unamiable  man,  and  he  would  not  even  assign 
me  quarters  on  my  arrival,  so  that  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in 
taking  possession  of  a  miserable  little  hut  on  my  own  account, 
while  good  shelter  was  very  essential,  as  a  great  quantity  of  rain 
fell  in  the  afternoon.  However,  all  was  changed  when,  toward 
evening,  a  cousin  of  the  present  governor,  of  the  name  of 'Othman. 
arrived,  and  I  then  received  a  present  of  two  sheep.  I  also  had 
the  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  an  Arab,  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Wakhshi,  a  near  relative  of  my  friend 
Bii-Bakr  el  Wakhshi,  the  Ghadamsi  merchant  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  narrative.  This 
man  was  then  on  his  return  from  Gonja,  the  northern  tributan* 
province  of  Asanti,  the  Giiro  caravan  having  been  induced,  by  the 
state  of  the  country,  to  abandon  its  direct  road  from  Yendi  to 
Komba  on  the  Niger,  in  favor  of  a  northerly  and  very  circuitous 
road  by  way  of  Yagha.*    But  I  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 

*  The  principal  stations  of  this  interesting  route,  at  a  very  slow  rate,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, starting  from  Yendi : 

1  day.     Kafla,  still  on  the  great  high  road  to  Komba. 
r>  da}*!!.  Natongo,  a  village  inhabited  by  Dagumba. 

5     **      Wulawola,  a  large  place  inhabited  partly  by  pagans,  partly  by  Moham- 
medans, and  dependent  on  Yendi. 
10     **      Bdri,  a  large  place  belonging  to  Musi. 

3     '*      Another  Musi  place,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  officer  of  the  chief  of 
Wdghodoghu,  to  whom  these  native  travelers  give  tho  title  of  Y'erfma. 
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corresponding  with  Europe  by  means  of  this  man.  The  letter 
which  I  gave  to  him,  and  which  I  had  already  written  in  Say, 
never  reached  its  destination,  for  El  Wakhshi  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease in  crossing  the  province  of  Niipe  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  before  reaching  Kan6. 

Wednesday^  June  29ih.  On  leaving  this  desolate  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  Torobe,  reduced  to  an  entangled  thicket,  we  passed 
the  encampment,  or  zango,  of  the  Giiro  caravan,  which,  as  is  gen- 
eraUy  the  case,  consisted  of  small  round  huts,  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion with  branches  and  rank  grass.  The  caravan  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  individuals,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  of  asses, 
which  form  the  usual  beasts  of  burden  of  these  native  travelers. 
Scarcely  a  mile  beyond  the  town  we  had  again  to  cross  a  river 
which,  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and  by  abimdance  of 
rank  grass,  runs  at  this  spot  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet^  and  at  times,  when  a  great  deal  of  rain  has  fallen, 
forming  a  fiir  more  considerable  volume  of  water. 

The  country  which  we  then  entered  was  hilly,  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  was  adorned  here  and  there 
with  the  baobab-tree,  and  a  fine  leafy  tree  called  here  "  hanina.'' 
But  we  made  only  a  short  march,  being  induced,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  road  before  us,  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  a 
fanning  village,  situated  in  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  behind  a 
flat-topped  cone,  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  four  miles 
from  Champalawel.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  district, 
no  com  was  to  be  obtained  here  at  present,  the  last  year's  harvest 
having  failed  entirely,  so  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  supply 
their  own  wants  at  Bosebango.  This  scarcity  is  increased  gener- 
ally in  districts  where  only  one  species  of  com  is  grown,  all  the 
produce  here  being  reduced  to  millet ;  while,  where  various  grains 
are  raised,  which  ripen  at  different  seasons,  even  in  these  countries, 
dearth  can  not  prevail  to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
All  the  inhabitants,  including  even  the  head  man,  belonged  to  the 
native  Gurma  race.  All  the  cattle-breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fiilbe,  who  regard  "  the  cow  as  the  most  useful  animal  in  crea- 
tion," "negge  ngombiiri  ddya  f6  nafa;"  and,  there  being  no  such 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  no  milk  was  to  be  obtained.    The 

I  daj.  Silngn,  a  market-place,  residence  of  a  governor. 

1     "  Beldssa,  a  large  place  of  Mosi,  to  be  mentioned  also  in  other  itineraries. 

7  days.  Libtifgu,  a  small  Gurma  village. 

Iday.  YightL 
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dwelling  where  I  was  lodged,  with  its  numerous  compartments 
and  court-yards,  presented  quite  a  labyrinth  of  itself.  Three  ser- 
vants of  Galaijo,  all  armed  with  muskets,  had  attached  themselves 
to  my  troop,  and  I  supplied  each  of  them  here  with  ball  car- 
tridges, in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  road. 

Thursday^  June  SOth,  We  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us. 
through  the  unsafe  wilderness  which  separates  the  reduced  domin- 
ion of  the  chief  of  the  Torobe  from  the  territory  of  Yagha.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  tolerably  clear.  Corn-fields  now  and 
then  interrupted  the  dense  growth  of  talha-trees  and  prickly  un- 
derwood, while  occasionally  a  baobab  or  a  tamarind-tree  gave 
greater  variety  to  the  scenery.  About 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting- 
point,  we  passed,  on  the  right  of  the  path. 
some  peculiarly  constructed  smelting-fur- 
naces,  about  six  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  very  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated. On  the  ironstone  is  placed  a  large 
quantity  of  wood-ashes  till  the  metal  be- 
gins to  melt,  and  is  then,  by  means  of 
three  channels  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, received  in  the  basin. 

Close  behind  these  smelting-fumaces,  which  happened  to  be  the 
first  I  had  seen  in  Negroland,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
some  districts,  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  encampment,  orzan- 
go,  of  native  traders,  or  fataki,  in  a  spot  clothed  with  the  finest 
Poa,  and  adorned  with  large,  wide-spreading  trees.  Ascending 
then  a  little,  we  passed  the  village  of  Bangapelle  on  our  left,  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  foot  of  an  eminence,  and  then  kept  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  latter,  while  on  our  right  a  dense  forest  spread 
out,  broken  by  a  rocky  ridge.  The  whole  wilderness  through 
which  our  way  led  was  in  general  very  drv%  and  did  not  jx>sses? 
any  fresh  pasture-grounds,  although  about  two  miles  l)eyond  Ban- 
gapdlle  we  passed  a  considerable  pond  of  water,  with  numerous 
traces  of  tlie  elephant;  but  gradually  the  countrj'  became  more 
rocky,  granite  prevailing.  We  encanijx'd,  at  length,  on  the  site 
of  a  former  hamlet,  called  Kofe,  situated  on  a  rising  rocky  ground, 
close  to  a  depression,  with  water,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  pastun* 
intersjx^rsed  with  flowers,  in  whose  sweet  blossom  numerous  bu^ 
terflies  were  indulging.     Uerc  again  the  footprints  of  the  elephant 
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were  extremely  numerous;  but  by  far  more  interesting,  and  of 
much  higher  importance  to  me,  were  the  traces  of  the  rhinoceros, 
an  animal  which  at  present  seems  to  be  wanting  entirely  in  the 
r^ons  between  the  Niger  on  the  west  and  the  Sharl  toward  thv 
east  Our  rest  at  this  place  was  greatly  disturbed ;  for  after  an 
alarm  in  the  evening,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  false, 
we  were  kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  a  terrible  thimder-storm, 
which  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and  rendered  our  situation, 
in  the  midst  of  a  low,  swampy  ground,  very  uncomfortable  indeed. 

Friday^  July  1st.  In  consequence  of  the  storm  we  started  rather 
late.  Close  behind  our  encampment  we  had  to  cross  a  very 
swampy  groimd,  which  we  might  have  passed  more  easily  the 
<lay  before.  We  were  therefore  greatly  cheered  when  the  boggj^ 
groimd  was  succeeded  by  sandy  soil,  which  became  intersected  by 
several  smaU  water-courses,  affording  a  channel  to  the  watery  ele- 
ment ;  but,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  it  was  again  succeed- 
ed by  a  considerable  pond,  which  we  had  to  avoid  by  a  long  cir- 
cuitous road.  Here,  also,  the  groimd  was  marked  by  numerous 
footprints  of  the  elephant,  while  monkey-bread  or  baobab  trees 
were  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  aspect  of  the  coimtry  changed,  the 
surface  becoming  rugged,  and  broken  by  small  rocky  ridges ;  and 
here  the  danger  increased  on  accoimt  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Larba,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Fiilbe.  Only  a  few  days  before  they 
had  robbed  and  murdered  some  people  of  the  governor  of  the  T6- 
robe.  But,  well-armed  as  we  were,  all  the  people  round  about 
being  aware  that  an  attack  upon  us  would  not  be  an  easy  affair, 
we  proceeded  without  any  accident;  and  having  twice  made  a 
considerable  descent,  we  reached,  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  the 
village  of  Bosebango,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  stockade. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Karabe,  who,  although  kinsmen  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Larba,  fear  and  respect  in  some  degree  the  authority 
of  the  Fiilbe;  however,  we  soon  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
character  of  their  allegiance  is  very  precarious.  The  mayor  of 
the  village,  being  a  man  of  advanced  age,  dressed  in  a  ragged 
shirt,  lodged  me  in  his  own  quarters,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
very  remarkable  household,  the  most  interesting  objects  being  his 
two  wives,  very  stout  females,  richly  ornamented  with  copper 
rings  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  with  strings  of  beads  roimd  their 
necks,  but  having,  besides,  another  ornament,  at  which  I  was  more 
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surprised,  viz.,  a  thin  plate  of  tin  in  the  under  lip,  like  that  worn 
by  the  Marghf ;  but  I  was  astonished  at  not  finding  the  noee-ring, 
which,  from  what  I  had  heard,  I  had  concluded  that  all  the  Son- 
ghay  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Altogether,  these  &shioiiablj- 
dressed  women,  with  their  dirty  old  partner,  would  have  formed  a 
highly  interesting  subject  for  illustrating  the  customs  of  these 
people. 

Having  rested  a  while,  for  I  felt  greatly  exhausted  after  my  sick- 
ly state  in  Say,  I  roved  a  little  about  the  place  (which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  well-wooded  eminence),  and  collected  several  specimens 
of  minerals,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  were  thrown 
away  by  my  people.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  were  predominant, 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  granite  occasionally  appeared. 

Having  observed  from  this  point  that  the  Eiver  Sirba  runs  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  we  endeavored  in  the  evening 
to  arrange  with  the  inhabitants  to  assist  us  in  crossing  this  sheet 
of  water,  where  there  are  no  boats.  While  speaking  with  the  na- 
tives about  this  river,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  them  that  they 
consider  the  water  imwholesome,  and  more  particularly  so  for 
horses,  while  even  the  herbage  which  grows  close  to  the  border  is 
regarded  as  extremely  deleterious  to  the  cattle ;  but  the  people 
themselves  supply  their  own  wants  entirely  from  the  river.  They 
do  not  carry  the  water  in  single  pitchers  on  their  heads,  which  is 
the  general  custom  in  Negroland,  but  use  a  simple  pair  of  yokes, 
from  which  a  couple  of  nets  are  suspended,  in  each  of  which  a 
pitcher  is  carried,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Germany. 

The  chief  treated  my  party  very  hospitably.  While  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bangapdllc  there  seemed  to  be  great  scarcity  of 
com,  here  it  appeared  to  be  in  abundance.  We  spent  our  evening 
comfortably,  although  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  care  of  the 
horses,  as  a  number  of  horse-stealcrs  were  hovering  about  the 
place. 

Saturday^  July  2d,  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village  we 
came  to  the  River  Sirba,  which  here  forms  a  bend  fiom  N. W.  to 
N.E.,  between  banks  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  caused  us  not  a 
little  anxiety,  as  it  was  nearly  seventy  yards  wide,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  depth  in  the  middle.  We  had,  moreover,  to 
cross  it  merely  on  bundles  of  reeds,  which  we  had  to  tie  together 
ourselvea  At  length,  after  much  controversy,  we  succeeded  in 
arranging  with  the  natives,  for  2000  shells,  to  assist  us  in  crossing. 
While  the  large  bundles  which  were  to  constitute  our  frail  ferry 
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were  being  tied  together,  the  head  man  of  the  village  and  a  great 
number  of  the  natives  were  sitting  on  the  high  banks  of  the  riyer, 
which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
There  was  something  very  peculiar  about  the  iiihabitants  of  this 
place.  The  men  were  formed  into  interesting  groups,  with  feat- 
ures fiill  of  expression,  but  approaching  somewhat  to  effeminacy, 
their  hair  being  plaited  in  long  tresses,  which  hung  down  over 
their  cheeks,  and  in  some  cases  reached  their  shoulders.  Their 
diesB  consisted  of  short  blue  shirts,  and  long  wide  trowsers  of  the 
same  color.  Almost  all  of  them  had  small  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
which  they  smoked  incessantly.  The  women  were  of  rather  short 
stature,  and  of  not  very  symmetrical  forms,  with  naked  legs  and 
breasts.  Their  necks  and  ears  were  richly  ornamented  with 
strings  of  beads;  but  they  also  were  destitute  of  the  nose-ring, 
which  I  had  supposed  conmion  to  this  tribe. 

The  men  were  expert  swimmers,  and  carried  the  small  articles 
across  the  river  in  large  calabashes;  but  we  ourselves  and  the 
heavier  luggage  had  to  cross  on  the  rafts  of  reeds,  and  in  about 
two  hours  we  succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  the  water  with  our 
whole  troop.  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  we  left  the  opposite 
bank,  being  joined  by  two  horsemen  of  the  S^llebawa^  who,  at  no 
great  distance  fix)m  this  spot,  have  a  large  settlement  called  Dutu- 
wel ;  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  the 
swampy  plain,  intersected  by  several  small  water-courses,  which 
descended  in  deep  ravines  fi-om  a  small  rocky  chain  toward  the 
north.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  we  pitched  our  tents 
a  little  beyond  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  native 
traders,  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  free  from  trees ;  and  I  en- 
joyed our  resting-place  extremely,  for,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  felt  greatly  fatigued. 

Sunday^  July  Sd.  We  continued  our  march  through  the  forest, 
which  here  had  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  soon  passed  a  cone 
on  our  right,  on  the  oflfehoots  of  which,  as  would  appear  from 
the  quantities  of  stones  scattered  about,  a  hamlet  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  former  times.  Besides  gneiss,  large  pieces  of  a 
fine  species  of  marble  were  lying  about  in  every  direction.  Bank 
grass,  now  and  then  adorned  with  blue  Orumferce^  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  the  dense  growth  of  trees  (but  there  were  none 
of  large  size,  and  less  of  the  bush  called  "  tsada"  than  I  had  seen 
the  previous  day),  besides  a  few  isolated  monkey-bread-trees.  I 
observed  also  that  the  people  were  here  digging  up  the  same  root 
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which  I  had  noticed  on  ray  journey  to  A'damawa,  The  foot- 
prints of  the  elephant  and  the  buffalo  were  very  numerous ;  and 
a  httle  farther  on  we  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of  the  latter  species, 
indulging  in  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  pasture-grounds,  which 
here  grows  without  any  use  to  man. 

Having  then  gone  round  a  considerable  pond  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  we  entered  upon  more  imdulating  ground, 
adorned  with  larger  trees,  where,  besides  the  monkey-bread-tree, 
the  dor6wa  was  predominant ;  and  a  little  beyond  an  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Bundore  had  been  situated  in 
former  times,  we  reached  the  modem  village  of  that  name,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  A  dyeing-place,  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  pits,  besides  a  large  basin  for  making  up  the  mixture, 
presented  some  signs  of  industry  and  civilization ;  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  our  quarters,  also,  a  blacksmith  was  living.  This  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  territory  of  Yagha,  and  the  huts  presented  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  being  built  almost  entirely  of  stalks 
and  matting.  The  latter,  which  constitutes  the  walls,  is  plastered 
with  clay,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nine  feet.  The  roof  is  not 
formed  of  slender  boughs  and  branches,  but  of  large  poles. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  com  that  evening,  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  here  the  following  day.  No  millet  is  cultivated  in  this 
place,  all  the  com  consisting  of  sorghum.  The  people  would  not 
take  any  thing  but  shells,  and  refused  cotton  strips.  Sixty  of  the 
former  bought  a  full  measure  of  a  common  drinking-bowl,  or 
**  gerra,"  of  corn ;  and  for  1500  shells  we  procured  a  lean  sheep. 

Tuesday,  July  bOi,  The  coimtry  which  we  traversed  on  leaving 
Bundore  was  well  adorned  with  trees,  especially  the  tamarind, 
and  bore  evident  signs  of  extensive  cultivation,  even  indigo  and 
cotton  being  observed  by  the  side  of  a  pond ;  but  the  forest  soon 
became  so  dense  that  our  progress  was  very  difficult,  and  the 
amuda,  a  Liliacea  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  so  plenti- 
ful in  some  places,  that  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  rich  carpet,  exhib- 
iting quite  an  unwonted  and  cheerful  aspect,  for  in  general  this 
quarter  of  Africa  is  rather  poor  in  flowers.  We  had  just  passed 
a  very  dense  jimgle  of  tall  reed-grass  interspersed  with  blue  and 
yellow  flowers,  when  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  hovered  over  n? 
all  the  morning,  broke  out,  and  soon  changed  the  whole  forest 
into  one  mighty  sheet  of  water,  when  we  had  to  cross  three  pow- 
erful torrents,  all  running  toward  the  southeast,  and  probably  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  Sirba. 
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Completely  dienched,  and  almost  swamped  by  the  water,  we 
reached  the  village  of  Denga,  but  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
entering  it,  on  account  of  the  dense  forest  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. At  length  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  mass  of 
thorny  bushes,  and,  having  obtained  quarters,  were  able  to  dry 
our  clothes ;  but  the  damp  was  excessive,  and  the  second-best  of 
my  servants,  the  young  Shiiwa  lad  *Abd  Allahi,  was  this  very 
day  attacked  by  the  Guinea- worm,  which  laid  him  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  my  journey,  and  at  times  rendered  him 
the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the  world. 

The  hut  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  well  built,  but  it 
was  so  completely  obstructed  by  numbers  of  corn-jars  of  clay 
that  scarcely  any  room  was  left  for  my  own  use.  Our  diet,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  bad,  and  besides  sour  milk,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food  for  a  European  traveler  in 
these  regions  during  the  rainy  season,  we  obtained  also  a  couple 
of  fowls. 

Wednesday^  July  6th.  Our  road,  on  leaving  Denga,  led  through 
underwood,  which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  dense  forest,  the 
view  being  bounded  toward  the  right  by  heights.  Among  the 
trees  of  the  forest  there  was  soon  conspicuous  that  large  beautiful 
tree,  a  species  of  acacia,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Shawi  and  Ma- 
kari  call  korgam,  and  from  which  they  build  most  of  their  boats, 
while  a  kind  of  vegetable  butter  is  made  from  its  core.  It  grew 
here  to  an  altitude  of  certainly  not  less  than  eighty  feet,  with  a 
wide-spreading  crown,  but  not  very  dense  foliage.  It  is  here 
called  "  mur,"  at  least  by  the  Arabs ;  its  native  Songhay  name  I 
did  not  learn  till  some  time  subsequently. 

Among  the  imderwood,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  bush 
here  called  "  kirche,"  with  its  small,  white,  edible  fruit,  which  is 
extremely  pleasant  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  but,  from  its 
very  sweet  taste,  soon  becomes  unpalatable ;  there  was,  besides, 
the  "mekh^t,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
much  liked  by  the  natives,  but  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  wilder- 
ness was  interrupted  by  a  village  of  considerable  size,  called  Gon- 
gungo,  surrounded  by  a  living  fence  of  bushes,  and  exhibiting  a 
good  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  Zea  Mais,  while  a  single  diim 
palm  attracted  our  attention.  Here  the  sim  broke  through  the 
clouds,  spreading  life  over,  and  enhancing  the  cheerful  aspect  o^ 
the  landscape. 

Forest  again  succeeded,  intersected  by  a  small  rivulet  which 

Vol.  m— N 
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had  inundated  the  district  to  some  extent ;  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  Gongiingo  we  had  to  cross  swampy  meadow-grounds, 
where  my  Hausa  Piillo,  a  native  of  ZabiJrma,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  in  Champagore,  called  my  attention  to  a  plant 
named  here  "  yangara-bubiki,"  which  is  said  to  keep  flies  firom 
open  wounds,  especially  from  those  of  the  camel ;  it  probably 
contains  a  sort  of  slight  poison.  Having  crossed  a  short  tract  of 
rugged  ground,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  protruded 
through  the  surfiice,  we  entered  a  more  populous  district,  with 
several  villages  right  and  left,  but  presenting  great  difficulties  to 
the  passage  of  the  camels,  as  it  consisted  of  red  clay  soaked  with 
water,  which  formed  several  large  ponds,  and,  being  recently  trav- 
ersed by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  was  extremely  muddy. 

Thus  leaving  two  villages  on  one  side,  we  reached,  a  little  be- 
fore noon,  the  clay  wall  of  the  town  of  Sebba,  which,  though  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  Yagha,  has  nothing  in  its  appearance  to 
indicate  the  capital  of  even  a  small  province.  The  governor  was 
sitting  in  front  of  his  house,  close  to  the  mosque,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  congregation  of  people,  and  was  reading  and  interpreting 
to  them  some  passages  from  the  Kuran.  Having  sent  two  of  my 
servants  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters,  and  was  lodged  in 
an  excellent  hut,  which  I  shall  here  describe. 

The  hut  measured  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls  be- 


1.  Jod6rde,  a  cUy  temt  of  semicircaUr  Rhapo,  raLicd  about  a  foot,  on  oarh  Me  of  the  door. 

^  L^KS^i^i  two  round  shallow  holon  in  the  floor,  nK'a^urin);  about  eight  Inches  in  di*iD«ter,  to 
plaoe  the  di«hc«  during  dinner,  in  order  to  pri'vont  tht-m  from  b«Mng  up»et. 

3.  Ko»«'*ndi,  a  half-oral-shaped  place,  surrounded  by  a  slight  clay  rampart,  abont  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  for  cootalning  luggage,  etc 

4  Ilorgal,  a  sort  of  clay  bank,  abont  six  feet  In  length,  and  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  ratlirr 
narrow.  6.  Three  '*  b*»nbel,"  or  large-ffized  clay  jars,  for  containing  com. 

«.  8ix  smaller  "benbel,"  calK*d  "  mabbirgel  benbol." 

7.  Hobinirde,  the  cooking-place,  consisting  of  four  stones,  or  rather  clay  mounds,  protcct«^  agaiofft 
any  gtut  of  wind  by  a  slight  wall  toward  the  side  of  the  door,  while  its  privacy  is  alrmdy  aafBdeBtlT 
guaranteed  by  the  large  clay  jars. 

8.  Two  movable  seats,  or  Jodorde,  one  of  roand,  the  other  of  an  obloDg  shape,  both  ma^  of  wood. 
>.  KeUmi.kka,  ijr  middle  pole,  for  sapporting  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
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ing  ten  feet  high  to  the  beginning  of  the  roof,  but  consisting  mere- 
ly of  matting,  which  was  coated  with  clay.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pole  in  the  middle.  The  hut  was  fiill  of  larger  or 
smaller  vessels  of  clay,  and  was  apparently  intended  for  a  consid- 
erable household.  The  wood-cut  above  will  give  a  full  idea  of 
the  comfort  which  an  African  household  in  this  region  possesses. 
Besides  the  immovable  articles,  if  we  exclude  the  two  smaller 
seats  of  wood  which  were  movable,  only  very  few  utensils  had 
been  left  in  the  hut  by  the  industrious  landlady,  the  couch,  and 
even  the  dishes  having  been  taken  away.  But  suspended  from 
the  roof  was  the  "  pilgure,"  or  basket  for  smaller  luggage,  which 
contained  at  the  time,  besides  the  komcha,  the  pitt6rke,  or  small 
stick  for  weaving,  and  the  fabaru,  a  small  leather  portfolio  for 
writing.  The  accompanying  view,  though  it  exhibits  the  hut 
rather  in  an  inverted  manner,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  * 
its  character. 


The  clay  being  excellently  polished,  and  the  hut  of  recent  con- 
struction, left  a  very  pleasant  impression ;  but,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  human  life,  all  this  finery  covered  nothing  but  misery,  and 
I  discovered  the  next  day,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  this  beau- 
tiful hut  was  one  entire  nest  of  ants,  which  had  in  one  day  made 
great  havoc  with  the  whole  of  my  luggage. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor, 
who  is  not  without  power,  so  that  I  thought  it  better  to  sacrifice 
to  him  a  bemiis  of  inferior  quality,  besides  some  smaller  articles. 
He  was  a  fine-grown  man,  with  large  features,  which  at  once  indi- 
cated his  origin  from  the  black  stock  of  the  Fiilbe  or  the  T6robe. 
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Sittmg  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  he  received  me  kindly,  and  prom- 
ised me  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  my  farther,  progress. 
Considering  the  scarcity  of  provisions  he  treated  me  hospitably 
on  the  whole,  sending  me  the  next  day  a  yoimg  heifer,  besides  a 
great  many  dishes  of  prepared  food. 

The  name  of  the  principality  is  Yagha,*  dating  from  the  time 
which  preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Fiilbe ;  but  the  governor's 
private  name  is  Sajo  ben  Ibrahfma. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  place  is  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  and  resembles  rather  a  wilderness  than  a  town; 
but  it  is  extremely  picturesque,  having  a  thick  covert  of  beautiful 
trees  nourished  by  a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  place  contains 
scarcely  200  huts,  and  nothing  like  a  market  is  to  be  found.  The 
difficulty  of  our  obtaining  supplies  was  the  greater,  as,  contrary  to 
*  our  expectation  and  the  information  we  had  received,  nothing  but 
shells  had  currency  in  the  place ;  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  that,  by  means  of  the  cotton  strips  with  which  we  had 
provided  ourselves,  we  obtained  a  small  supply  of  butter  and 
com,  four  dr'a  being  reckoned  here  the  same  as  in  Gando,  while 
in  the  town  of  Say  there  was  thirty  per  cent  profit  upon  the  cot- 
ton strips.  The  most  abundant  article  I  found  here  was  milk, 
which  was  the  best  I  had  ever  yet  tasted  in  Negroland,  and  it 
gave  me  a  fair,  but  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  might  ex- 
pect to  find  among  the  Fiilbe  farther  west.  We  also  bought  a 
small  quantity  of  corn  from  the  women,  in  exchange  for  some 
lo<Jdng-glasses  and  cloves.  All  the  com  here  consists  of  sor- 
ghum; and  seventy  shells,  at  the  time,  would  just  buy  sufficient 
com  for  a  horse  for  one  day,  which  is  a  very  high  price  indeed 
for  Negroland. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  character  of  the  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
stay  here  two  whole  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in 
order  to  give  the  camels  some  rest,  as  they  were  sufiering  greatly 
from  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season,  and  on  account  of  the  holiday 
of  the  "fotr,"  which  fell  on  the  8th.  If  I  had  known  the  charac- 
ter of  the  province  of  Libtako  better,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  make  even  a  longer  stay  here :  and  I  would  advise  any 
future  traveler  to  do  so,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  a  sufficient 

♦  The  places  belonging  to  the  province  of  Yagha  are  the  following :  Dengi, 
Gongiingo,  Ges^ngu,  Sinsirga,  Ndtu,  Don  (sumamed  DemMni,  in  order  to  distin- 
gnish  it  from  Ddri  or  Dure  in  Libtako),  Sebba,  Namantilgn,  Kankanfugo,  H<^ 
Humdre,  K^bo. 
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supply  of  shells  with  him,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  himself 
quite  comfortable  in  Yagha. 

Music  having  announced  the  arrival  of  the  important  and  joy- 
ful day  soon  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole  of  the  men  went 
out  in  the  morning  in  order  to  say  their  prayers  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  fh)m  the  town.  All  the  Fiilbe  were  dressed  in  snow- 
white  shirts,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  their  creed ;  but  some 
of  them  wore  dark-blue  trowsers.  There  were  about  forty  horses 
with  the  party,  which  probably  was  all  that  the  townspeople 
could  muster. 

Having  had  to  sustain  here  a  slight  rehgioua  attack  from  the 
kadhi,  who  wanted  to  represent  me  as  a  sorcerer,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  small  present  to  each  of  the  holiday  people,  as  a 
kind  of  s^dega,  or  alms.  The  holiday  also  disturbed  me  in  com- 
piling a  small  vocabulary  of  the  Gurma  language,  called  by  the 
Fulbe  Gurman-k6be,  which  I  had  begun,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  unfinished. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


PROViyCE   OP  LIBTA'KO. — SOUTHEASTERN   LIMIT  OP  THE  RANGE 
OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

Saturday^  July  9th.  We  left  Sebba,  the  capital  of  the  wilderness 
— bimi-n-daji,  as  I  called  it, — passing  through  a  district  where  for- 
est and  cultivated  ground  alternated.  The  slaves  were  busy  in 
the  fields  rooting  up  the  weeds  from  among  the  crops ;  but,  ailer 
a  march  of  about  four  mUes,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  considerable 
water,  which  is  here  called  Yali,  and  about  whose  course  I  am 
not  able  to  give  distinct  information.  It  is  said  to  come  fi:om 
Mosi,  and  to  join  the  river  Sirba  not  Car  from  Bosebango ;  but  the 
latter  statement  is  incredible.  The  water  being  not  less  than  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  at  least  four  hundred 
yards,  most  of  our  luggage  became  wetted. 

The  country  then  assumed  a  more  rocky  appearance  —  mica 
slate,  granite,  and  gneiss  alternating,  the  granite  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  large  boulders.  The  vegetation  also  assumed  here  a  more 
varied  aspect,  besides  tamarind-trees,  madachi  and  kadd  predom.- 
inating ;  and  altogether  the  forest  exhibited  a  firesh  and  pleasant 
character,  especially  as  the  sun  had  at  length  broken  through  the 
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douds  which  had  obscured  its  rays  during  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
After  a  march  altogether  of  about  eleven  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Namantdgu,  which  still  belongs  to  the  province  of  Yagha 
the  mayor  of  which  we  had  met  a  short  time  before  on  the  xx)ad 
as  he  was  going  to  look  after  his  cattle. 

The  village  is  of  some  importance,  and  consists  of  several  groups 
which  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  lying  straggling  about 
in  the  fields ;  but  the  huts  themselves  arc  very  narrow,  and  the 
one  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  so  small  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  to  breathe.  Nothing  is  more  unhealthy  for  a 
European  than  these  abodes  of  stench  and  filth ;  but  during  the 
rainy  season  he  is  often  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  these  dirty 
dwellings,  especially  if  he  has  valuable  property  in  his  possession. 

Namantiigu,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Songhay  empire,*  was  a  rather  eventftil 
place  for  my  whole  subsequent  proceedings,  as  I  here  met  an 
Arab  from  the  west,  in  whose  company  I  was  safely  to  enter  the 
town  of  Timbuktu.  lie  called  himself  Sheikho,  though  this  was 
not  originally  his  proper  name ;  and,  in  order  not  to  cause  any 
mistake,  I  will  in  future  call  him  (from  his  father  and  the  nam« 
of  his  birth-place)  Weled  A  mmer  Walati.  He  was  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  fellow ;  and  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in 
the  farther  course  of  my  journey  to  advert  to  Ins  doings.  Being 
originally  a  native  of  Walata,  he  had  emigrated  to  Timbuktu, 
whence  he  had  roved  about  a  great  deal  among  tlie  Tawarek  a^ 
well  as  among  the  Fiilbe,  and  was  at  present  on  his  way  from 
Belanga,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Gurma. 
He  had  a  good  quantity  of  the  broad  gabaga,  or  cotton  strips,  of 
Mosi  with  him,  which  form  the  staple  currency  in  the  whole  tract 
of  country  from  Libtako  to  Timbuktu,  ten  dr'a  being  reckoned 
equal  to  one  hundred  shells.  Besides  Arabic,  be  spoke  Fulfiilde, 
Songhay,  Mosi,  and  Bambara  fluently,  and  Temashight,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tawarek,  almost  as  well,  and  altogether  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  whom  I  met  on  my  journey,  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  he  caused  me  and  the  tricks  he  played  me.  lie  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  middle  size  and  of  rather  slender  growth,  and 
with  very  fine  expressive  features.  11  is  dress  consisted  of  a  long 
black  gQwn,  with  a  black  shdwl  wound  round  his  head ;  and  his 
whole  appearance,  as  he  was  mo\nng  along  at  a  solemn  thoughtful 
pace,  frequently  reminded  me  (^f  the  ser\'ants  of  the  Inquisition. 
*  See  the  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  volome. 
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However,  his  real  character  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  was 
of  course  unknown  to  me,  and  I  was  delighted  at  having  found 
such  a  man,  as  he  held  out  to  me  the  fairest  prospects  of  reaching 
Timbuktu.  But  although  I  convinced  myself  that  this  man  would 
be  of  great  service  to  me,  yet  I  did  not  make  a  bargain  with  him 
immediately,  but  we  agreed  that  I  should  arrange  with  him  in 
D6re,  when  he  would  be  able  to  settle  his  own  business. 

The  village  of  Namantiigu  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Fulbe,  all  of  whom  were  clad  in  the  purest  white,  even  the  little 
children  wearing  round  their  heads  a  large  turban  of  white  cotton 
strips ;  but  this  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  festival  hav- 
ing been  held  the  previous  day.  A  great  deal  of  rain  had  fiJlen 
hereabouts ;  and  cotton  appeared  to  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent 

Sunday,  Jxdy  lOt^.  Our  road  on  leaving  Namantugu  led  through 
a  deep  clayey  soil  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  which  was  only 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  little  cultivation.  A  wealthy  fam- 
ily of  Fiilbe,  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  all  moimted  on 
horseback,  and  accompanied  by  servants  and  by  a  numerous  herd 
of  cattle,  were  pursuing  the  same  path ;  and  their  company  was 
rather  agreeable  to  us,  as  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  weliad 
to  cross  a  large  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  through 
which  they  showed  us  the  way.  It  is  delightful  for  a  traveler  to 
meet  with  these  nomadic  settlers,  after  the  disgust  he  has  felt  at 
the  degraded  character  of  their  countrjnnen  in  Wumo.  We  had 
here  entered  a  region  fuU  of  water,  the  soil  presenting  very  little 
inclination  to  afford  it  the  means  of  flowing  off.  Farther  on  also, 
where  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  we  had  to 
cross  several  channels  of  running  water,  and  encamped  at  length, 
aft^r  a  march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  in  .the  midst  of  the  forest 
close  beyond  another  water-course ;  for  we  were  not  aware  that 
about  two  miles  farther  on  there  was  a  far  more  favorable  place 
for  encamping,  viz.,  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Tumpdnga. 

The  site  of  this  place  we  passed  early  the  next  morning.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Jihadi,  the  town  had  been  inhab- 
ited by  Fiilbe  and  pagans  indiscriminately,  when,  owing  to  the  re- 
ligious ferment  caused  by  that  reformer,  a  bloody  feud  broke  out 
between  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  vanquished  and  fled  to  Naba,  the  powerful  Gurma  domain 
at  some  distance  toward  the  south,  while  the  former  founded  the 
town  of  Dore.    Two  dyeing-places  bore  testimony  to  the  feet  that 
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a  certain  degree  of  industry  had  formerly  prevailed  in  this  place, 
which,  like  so  many  other  human  abodes  in  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan countries  has  been  reduced  to  desolation  in  consequence 
of  reUgious  disputes. 

Beyond  this  place  granite  protruded  in  large  boulders,  while 
monkey-bread-trees  were  in  great  abimdance ;  but  gradually  the 
country  became  more  open,  the  trees  being  scanty  and  the  soil 
hard  and  barren.  This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  farther 
on  we  had  to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by 
fine  pasture-grounds ;  then  followed  another  very  barren  and  open 
tract,  till,  after  a  march  of  almost  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Koria,  situated  beyond  a  broad  sandy  water-course,  at 
present  dry.  The  scarcity  of  herbage  was  here  so  great  that  I 
was  obliged  to  send  two  of  my  people  back  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  order  to  procure  a  little  grass  for  the  horses.  The  head 
man  of  the  village  received  us  very  inhospitably,  refusing  us  quar- 
ters in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  that  it  was  only  by  force  I 
could  procure  an  open  yard  where  to  pitch  my  tent  However, 
he  soon  changed  his  behavior  entirely.  It  so  happened  that  a 
thunder-storm,  with  the  blackest  clouds,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
ever}''  one  portended  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  twice  passed  over  our 
heads  without  bringing  these  famished  people  a  single  drop; 
whereupon  all  of  them  assured  the  inhospitable  mayor  that  it  was 
a  divine  punishment  for  his  niggardly  and  unrighteous  conduct 
toward  me.  Frightened,  therefore,  by  such  signs,  he  carried  his 
hospitality  so  far  as  even  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  young  heifer. 
But  the  first  advances  toward  a  friendly  intercourse  were  made  by 
an  old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  we  had 
encamped,  she  bringing  me,  as  a  token  of  good-will,  a  dish  of 
well-cooked  paste,  which  probably  constituted  her  whole  supper. 

Considering  the  parched  character  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  few  diim  palms  at  the  border  of  the  chan- 
nel, while  the  whole  neighborhood  was  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

Tuesday^  July  \2ih.  A  short  march  of  a  little  less  than  six  miles, 
in  company  with  the  son  of  the  old  governor,  brought  us  irom 
here  to  Dore.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  bore  at  the 
time  the  character  of  extreme  drought  and  barrenness ;  and  nu- 
merous flocks  of  gazelles  (quite  an  unusual  aspect  to  me  in  the 
populous  districts  of  Negroland  through  which  I  had  passed)  were 
roving  about  over  this  immense  plain,  which  was  scarcely  broken 
by  a  single  tree,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  monkey-bread- 
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trees.  In  the  distance,  toward  the  south,  two  small  eminences 
bounded  the  horizon. 

The  remnant  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  in  a  most  emaciated  con- 
dition, was  scattered  in  the  barren  fields,  licking  the  soil,  which 
is  here  full  of  natron.  The  seed  had  already  been  sown,  but  the 
crops  had  scarcely  started  forth  from  the  ground,  and  were  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  rain.  Huts  were  occasionally  seen  for  the 
first  mile  or  two,  but  being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun, 
without  affording  the  least  shade,  they  presented  rather  a  dismal 
aspect.  But  this  immense  plain,  which  at  the  present  season  was 
only  very  slightly  broken,  about  half  way,  by  a  shallow  strip  of 
green  bordered  by  projecting  granite  boulders,  supplies  abundant 
food  for  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  for  which  Libtako  is  remarkable. 

D6re  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Libtako;  but  its  ap- 
pearance caused  us  the  utmost  disappointment,  presenting  as  it 
did  unmistakable  signs  of  misery  and  decay,  the  wall  by  which 
it  had  been  formerly  surrounded  being  nothing  but  a  disgusting 
heap  of  rubbish,  while  the  whole  place  exhibited  the  utmost  neg- 
lect But  through  the  kind  interference  of  a  messenger  of  Galaijo, 
who  was  most  opportunely  here  at  the  time,  I  was  lodged  in  an 
excellent  and  spacious  hut,  measuring  probably  not  less  than  thir- 
ty-five feet  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  little  dirty  nook  which  formed  my  quarters  in  Namantiigu. 
The  place  is  said  to  abound  in  thieves,  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as  it  is  not  only  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  natives  from  the  differ- 
ent tribes  which  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  even 
seyeral  Bomu  people  have  settled  here  since  the  inroad  of  Waday. 

Dore  is  principally  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Arabs  of 
A'zawad,  the  district  to  the  north  of  Timbuktu,  who  bring  to  this 
market  the  salt  of  Taoddnni  in  great  quantities,  and  occasionally 
even  reside  here  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  generally  come  direct 
from  A'zawad  without  touching  at  Timbuktu,  proceeding  by  way 
of  Gragho  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  and  once  the 
great  gold-market  of  the  western  part  of  Negroland),  or  still  more 
direct,  by  Tosaye,  the  point  where  the  river  greatly  contracts  be- 
fore it  changes  fix)m  an  easterly  to  a  southeasterly  course.  Some 
of  them  are  very  wealthy  people,  one  individual  having  as  many 
as  forty  camels  with  him.  Among  other  important  information, 
I  received  from  them  the  news  that  Hamed  Weled  Habib,  the 
sheikh  of  A'rawan,  who,  fix)m  the  accoimt  of  Cailli^,*  is  generally 
•  Cailli^  "Trayels  to  Timbuctoo,"  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  (English  version.) 
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regarded  in  Europe  as  the  chief  murderer  of  Major  Laing,  had 
died  a  short  time  before,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years ;  and 
I  regarded  this  piece  of  news  as  a  very  auspicious  omen  for  the 
.  success  of  my  imdertaking. 

These  Arabs  left  on  the  17th,  a  circumstance  not  quite  indif- 
ferent to  me,  as  I  was  led  to  expect  that  they  might  carry  the 
news  of  my  arrival  not  only  into  the  heart  of  llie  desert,  but  also 
to  Timbuktu,  and  thus  augment  the  difficulties  of  my  journey. 
There  were,  however,  also  a  good  many  individuals  who  wanted 
to  pass  themselves  off  for  Arabs  without  having  any  claim  to  such 
a  descent.  Besides  the  Arabs,  the  Wangarawa,  or  Eastern  Man- 
dingoes,  especially  from  Miniana  and  Wassulo,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mosi,  and  the  people  of  G'a6,  Gragho,  or  G6g6,  fi^uent  this  mar- 
ket-place in  considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  principally  the  Wan- 
garawa who  impart  to  this  town  its  importance,  supplying  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  white  K61a  nuts,  for  which  the  consumption 
here  seems  not  to  be  very  great,  besides  wod'a  (shells),  or  "  ch^e," 
as  the  Fiilbe  call  them,  which  are  evidently  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  river  Nunez,* 
but  they  were  entirely  wanting  at  the  time.  The  people  of  M6si 
bring  chiefly  their  finje  donkeys,  which  are  greatly  sought  after; 
and  a  numerous  body  of  people  of  the  sheikh  A'hmedu,  of  Ham- 
da- Allahi,  had  left  a  few  days  before  with  a  number  of  asses  which 
they  had  bought  here.  Besides  asses,  the  people  of  M6si  supply 
this  market  with  gabaga,  or  **  tari,"  as  the  Arabs  near  Timbuktu 
call  them,  cotton  being  extremely  cheap  in  their  coimtry,  so  that 
in  the  great  market-places  of  that  country,  especially  in  Kulffla^ 
an  indigo-colored  shirt  is  not  worth  more  than  from  700  to  800 
shells. 

The  inliabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
and  the  people  thereabouts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  bring 
chiefly  butter  and  com  to  market ;  and  it  was  highly  interesting 
to  me  to  be  here  brought  into  direct  communication  with  that 
place,  which,  although  once  the  most  celebrated  and  renowned  in 
all  Negroland,  yet  has  become  so  completely  obliterated,  that  its 
geographical  position  has  given  rise  to  the  most  contrary  opinions 
:unong  the  learned  geographers  of  our  age. 

♦  I  may  as  well  state  in  this  place,  that  both  in  Dure  and  in  Timbilktn  bargaini 
are  made  according  to  the  fiill  hundred,  or  the  miye  sala-mfye,  while  in  all  tbe 
markets  of  B^mbara  a  fictitious  hundred,  the  miye  'ajemfye,  being  in  reality  eighty, 
forms  the  standard. 
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Shells  formed  the  currency  of  the  market,  and  these  it  was  very 
dif&cult  to  obtain.  In  order  to  supply  my  wants  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  my  tiirkedis  for  2500  to  3000  shells  each,  while  in  the 
town  of  Say  they  had  realized  4000,  and,  as  I  afterward  found, 
fetched  the  same  price  in  Timbuktu.  Sometimes  I  was  not  able 
to  dispose  either  of  my  tiirkedis  or  my  tobes,  even  at  the  lowest 
price ;  while  others,  that  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  selling,  were 
returned  to  me  as  defective.  I  was  at  considerable  expense  for 
my  large  household,  my  three  horses  alone  ('AM  providing  for  the 
otier  two)  costing  me  every  day  400  shells  for  the  com  with  which 
I  was  forced  to  feed  them  exclusively. 

Almost  all  the  com  which  is  brought  into  the  market  consists 
of  negro  millet,  or  Pennisetum  typhcadeum^  while  Indian  millet,  or 
sorghum,  is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  I  was  repeat- 
edly prevented  fix)m  buying,  because  I  was  not  possessed  of  what 
the  people  wanted.  Thus  when,  on  the  13th,  a  caravan  of  Tawa- 
rek  serfi  with  oxen  arrived  bringiag  com  fix)m  G6g6,  they  re- 
fused to  accept  any  thing  I  could  offer  them,  viz.,  shirts,  zenne, 
and  gabaga ;  and  the  day  before  I  started  there  was  no  com  at  all 
to  be  got,  as  no  Tarki  had  arrived.  Not  the  smallest  particle  of 
rice  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  could  not  but  deem  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  vegetable  paste  of  do- 
dowa,  which  made  my  food  of  millet  a  little  more  endurable. 
This  formed  my  usual  supper.  In  the  morning  I  usually  break- 
fasted on  tiggera,  or  cold  paste,  with  sour  milk ;  the  latter  being 
excellent  and  very  cheap,  and  almost  the  only  article  which  was 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

But,  besides  the  great  difficulty  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants 
during  my  residence  in  the  place,  I  had  still  more  trouble  in  ob- 
taining the  currency  of  the  country  through  which  I  had  to  pass 
on  my  journey  to  Timbuktu;  this  is  the  "farawel,"or  "femwal," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cotton  cloth 
sewn  together  from  a  number  of  pieces,  and  supposed  to  measure 
thirty-two  dr^a,  though  in  reality  the  measure  does  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  price  of  each  feruwal  is  generally  300  shells ;  but 
during  my  stay  it  rose  to  400. 

The  market  is  held  on  the  border  of  the  village,  on  the  bleak 
open  ground  which  extends  to  the  south ;  but  there  were  very 
rarely  more  than  500  people,  and  in  general  scarcely  as  many  as 
200  assembled.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  manner  of  living  in  these  regions,  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
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ness  is  transacted  in  this  place ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  stran- 
gers who  visit  it,  ready-cooked  pudding,  tiggera,  and  sour  milk 
are  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  whole  day.  Besides  salt,  cot- 
ton strips,  dyed  cloth,  K61a  nuts,  com,  and  asses,  some  copper 
manufactured  chiefly  into  large  drinking-vessels  is  also  brought 
into  the  market  by  the  people  of  M6si.  However,  I  do  not  think 
they  manufacture  the  copper  vessels  themselves,  but  bring  them 
fix)m  AsantL  Copper  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, to  a  large  extent ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  on  observing 
that  some  of  the  young  girls  wore  in  the  long  plaits  of  their  hair 
a  very  remarkable  ornament  made  of  that  metal,  representing  a 
warrior  on  horseback  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth ;  for,  with  the  Songhay  people,  smoking,  although 
forbidden  by  the  present  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  the  former 
territory  of  their  empire,  the  fanatical  prince  of  Hamda- Allahi,  is, 
next  to  dancing,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  their  existence.  Whether 
these  small  horsemen  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  young  damsels  form 
an  ornament  without  meaning,  or  are  intended  as  auspicious  omens 
as  to  their  future  husbands,  I  can  not  say ;  and  I  must  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  not  being  able  in  this  part  of  my  journey,  which 
was  more  beset  by  dangers,  to  enter  fully  into  the  private  life  of 
the  people. 

Altogether,  Dorc,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
the  whole  province,  Libtako,  appeared  to  me  an  extremely  dry 
and  uncomfortable  place.  Ilowever,  this  seemed  to  be  rather  ex- 
ceptional, owing  to  the  extraordinarj'  drought  prevailing  that  year ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  this  month  (July), 
that  we  had  a  moderate  fall  of  rain,  when  nature  as  well  as  man 
appeared  a  little  refreshed.  The  name  which  the  Tawarek,  a^ 
well  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad,  give  to  this  place,  namely  W^ndu, 
or  Winde,  seems  to  imply  quite  another  character,  as  the  word 
means  pond  or  lake ;  but,  in  reality,  a-  very  extensive  sheet  of 
water  is  annually  formed  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
although  during  my  stay  the  extensive  depression  was  dry;  and 
I  even  have  ground  to  suppose  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  very 
oflen,  through  a  very  considerable  backwater,  directly  connected 
with  the  Niger. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  however,  was  at  the  present 
moment  worse  than  its  material  condition.  The  disorder  and  an- 
archy were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment at  all.    There  were  so  many  different  fSEU^tions  that  one  par- 
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aljzed  the  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  misery 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  There 
was  a  titular  governor  of  the  place  called  Il)rahima ;  but  his  mild 
disposition  and  his  advanced  age  had  left  him  scarcely  any  power  at 
all,  Ind  I  had  to  make  my  peace  with  all  parties  as  well  as  I  could. 
The  most  energetic  and  influential  among  the  aspirants  to  power 
seemed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  governor,  of  the  name  of  Hamed 
'Aisa.  Then  there  was  an  elder  but  weaker  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  B^lko,  and  &rther,  a  man  of  the  name  of  El  Jeladi,  who 
troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  write  him  a  charm,  by  the  se- 
cret influence  of  which  I  might  procure  him  the  government  of 
the  place. 

libtako  is  situated  between  many  different  tribes,  with  the  seats 
of  the  Tawarek  close  to  the  north,  from  whence  these  restless  peo- 
ple are  continually  pushing  on ;  and  this  situation  necessarily  im- 
bues the  inhabitants  with  a  warlike  spirit  In  former  times,  es- 
pecially, they  were  renowned  for  their  valor,  and  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  the  breed  of  their  horses ;  but  at  the  present  moment, 
owing  to  the  severe  drought  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a 
time,  all  the  horses  had  been  sent  to  a  great  distance,  where  they 
were  likely  to  find  better  pastures.  At  present,  there  being  so 
many  factions  and  no  strong  government  whatever,  and  the  su- 
premacy exercised  by  their  liege  lord  in  Gando  being  a  perfect 
nullity,  no  certain  line  of  policy  can  be  pursued,  and  they  are  one 
day  on  good  terms  with  the  Tawarek,  while  the  next  day  some 
serious  fighting  takes  place ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  on  the 
16th  a  party  of  these  people,  who  supplied  the  market  with  the 
article  which  all  the  people  were  in  want  of,  were  plundered  of 
the  whole  of  their  property.  Even  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Yagha,  so  nearly  related  to  themselves  by  origin  and 
interest,  there  were  serious  dissensions ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the 
place  the  latter  drove  away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Koria.  The  province  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  vil- 
lages,* and,  if  well  governed,  would  be  of  great  importance,  es- 

♦  The  names  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  forming  this  province  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Dore,  Kdria,  Katlnga,  Wdndn,  D^ni,  Dangadd,  S^go,  J^mga,  M^mmash^, 
Bafade,  Pelcul,  Bamde,  Babirke,  Torddi,  Pul^  Gambeti,  Bedlngel,  three  villages 
of  the  name  of  Deb^re,  B^mora,  Fadambaka,  Gr^n,  Kola,  Bombilfa,  Eacher^, 
Ke'nde,  L^rbu,  Bar^  Benbenjango,  Eollangel-p^ttid^,  N^ba,  Beresango,  FtQgn, 
Bflli,  Chomp^ngn  (probably  identical  with  Eampangn),  U'reg^udi,  Garmire,  U'rel- 
angawu,  T^ka,  Kilfnke,  Yikut^  U'rilt&o,  U'ro-Bellibe,  Bangat^e,  Tobij^ha, 
Danktodi,  Begontfgi,  Ktfri. 
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pecially  as  fonning  the  western  province  of  the  empire  of  Gando 
where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Masina,  or  Hamda- AUahL 

I  was  pecuharly  situated  with  regard  to  my  new  companion  El 
Walati,  who  was  the  sole  reason  of  my  making  so  long  a  stay  in 
this  place,  while  my  exhausted  camels,  instead  of  having,  as  if  was 
asserted,  a  fidr  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  were  growing  weaker  every  day  from  want 
of  good  feeding.  The  clever  Arab,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
very  important  person  in  Timbuktu  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  under  whose  especial  protection  I  intended 
to  place  myself,  at  times  had  the  power  of  raising  my  spirits  by 
the  interesting  information  which  he  was  able  to  give  me.  Now 
and  then,  for  instance,  he  described  the  great  mercantile  impor- 
tance of  Sansandi,  or  dwelt  upon  the  great  authority  enjoyed  by 
the  chief,  whose  fame  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  confidence 
in  my  undertaking  this  journey  to  the  west,  and  through  whose 
influence  the  former  mercantile  importance  of  Timbuktu  had  not 
only  been  entirely  restored,  but  a  new  interest  had  accrued  to  it 
as  being  the  scat  of  a  religious  chief  of  high  authority,  who  exer- 
cised an  influence  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  over 
a  very  large  tract  of  country,  and  extending  even  over  the  pagan 
tribes  around,  into  the  very  heart  of  Mosi,  that  country  which,  as 
we  shall  see  more  distinctly  farther  on,  from  a  remote  age  has 
been  the  champion  of  paganism  against  Lslam.  But,  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  conduct  of  my  companion  was  so  little  straightforward 
as  to  fill  me  with  serious  fears.  Nevertheless,  I  here  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  him,  giving  him  a  fine  black  tobe  and  a  black 
shawl,  and  stipulating  to  reward  him  on  my  safe  arrival  in  Tim- 
buktu with  a  present  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  white  heliili  bemus, 
besides  buying  him  here  a  horse  for  the  price  of  another  tobe, 
three  tiirkedi,  and  a  black  shawl.  On  the  whole,  at  that  time,  I 
was  too  much  imposed  upon  by  hLs  fascinating  maimers  to  become 
fully  aware  of  his  intriguing  character ;  and  j)erhaps  it  was  weU 
that  it  was  so,  or  I  might  not  have  triLsted  myself  into  his  hands. 
However,  by  degrees,  I  became  heartil;ir  tired  of  the  long  delay 
which  he,  together  with  'All  el  A'genMi,  forced  uj)on  me.  I  had 
long  prepared  every  thing  for  my  out^set,  and  on  the  20th  I  fin- 
ished a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to  her  majesty's  consul  at  Trip- 
oli, and  inclose<l  it  under  cover  to  my  friend  'Abd  el  Kader  dan 
Taffa,  in  Sokoto,  and  decided  on  intrusting  it  to  the  care  of  Da- 
h6me,  the  man  who  h^  accompanied  me  from  Gando,  and  who 
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was  to  return  home  from  this  place,  beyond  which  he  enjoyed  no 
aathority ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  took  so  little  care  of  the  parcel 
on  his  journey,  when  he  had  to  cross  a  great  many  swollen  rivers, 
that  the  outer  envelope  was  destroyed  entirely,  so  that  the  learned 
Pdllo,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  a  letter  in  a  writing  which 
he  did  not  understand,  left  it  with  the  bearer,  with  whom  I  found 
it  on  my  return  to  Gando,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 
He  had  worn  it  as  a  sort  of  charm  in  his  cap,  while  I  expected 
that  it  had  long  reached  Europe  and  informed  my  friends  of  my 
latest  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 


UNSETTLED  PROVINCES  OBSTRUCTED  BY  NATITRE  AND  INFESTED 
BY  MAN. — ^ARIBI'NDA. — HO'MBORI. 

Thursday^  July  21sU  At  length  I  set  out  on  the  last  and  most 
dangerous  stage  of  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  thinking  at  the  time 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  that  celebrated  place  in  about  twen- 
ty days;  but  I  underrated  the  distance,  such  a  very  different  po- 
sition having  been  assigned  to  that  mysterious  place  by  geogra- 
phers ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  this 
journey,  at  least  for  a  Christian,  and  the  delays  which  would  be 
caused  me  by  the  character  of  the  new  companion  whom  I  had 
attached  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  turbulent  town  of  D6re,  a  great  many  armed 
people  accompanied  me,  much  against  my  inclination,  and  their 
conduct  was  so  suspicious  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt 
and  send  them  about  their  business,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  not  long  before,  had  robbed  and  killed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a  wealthy  sherff,  whom  they  pretended  to  escort  on  his  way 
fix)m  Sansandi.  Just  in  crossing  the  shallow  concavity  where 
every  year  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  formed,  which  often 
assumes  the  dimensions  of  an  immense  lake,  and  even  now  was 
covered  with  fine  fresh  turf,  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  M6si 
traders  firom  Biissumo,  their  asses  heavily  laden  with  immense 
bundles  of  tari,  or  cotton  strips,  and  with  K61a  nuts.  Farther  on, 
where  a  little  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the  monkey-bread 
or  baobab  tree  became  predominant.  Altogether,  the  whole  prov- 
ince seemed  to  be  in  a  miserable  state ;  and  the  village  Danand^, 
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which  we  passed  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  bore  evident 
traces  of  having  snflfered  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  monotony 
of  the  country  was  pleasingly  broken  by  a  small  rivulet,  which 
we  crossed  a  few  yards  beyond  the  village,  and  which  was  border- 
ed by  some  very  fine  trees  of  the  "  mur"  kind,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion  as  affording  excellent  timber  for  boat- 
building. The  baobab-trees,  also,  were  here  greatly  distinguished, 
both  by  their  size  and  their  fine  foliage. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  this  day  in  Wiilu,  a  village  situated 
beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  "  wdndu,'' 
overgrown  by  the  finest  trees.  The  place  is  inhabited  by  Tawa- 
rek  slaves,  who  are  irilingues^  speaking  Temashight  as  well  as 
Songhay  and  Fulfulde;  but  their  huts  were  very  miserable  in- 
deed, and  of  musquitoes  there  was  no  end,  and  we  had  likewise 
great  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  com.  The  hut  in  which  I 
took  up  my  quarters  had  been  recently  built,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  so  bad,  but  so  choke-full  of  simple  furniture,  such  as  large 
jars,  pots,  dishes,  saddles,  provision-bags,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, that  I  could  scarcely  find  room  for  myself^  while  the  pro- 
prietor, when  he  returned  from  the  fields  and  found  a  stranger 
quartered  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures,  felt  so  anxious  that  he 
did  not  stir  from  the  door.  However,  the  west  side  of  the  village 
being  bordered  by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or  tebki,  richly  adorned 
with  trees  and  herbage,  I  did  not  remain  long  in  my  close  quar- 
ters, but  hastened  toward  this  green  open  spot,  which  was  deli- 
cious in  the  extreme,  but  gave  birth  to  a  legion  of  musquitoes. 

We  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  little  hamlet  the  more  as  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following  day,  for  we  received  a 
credible  report  that  El  Khatir,  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Tawarek  chiefs,  intended  making  a  foray  against  this  place, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.  But  a 
thunder-storm  which  broke  out  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  relieved  us,  most  providoi- 
tially,  of  all  danger  from  this  quarter,  swelling  the  many  wate^ 
courses  which  intersect  this  region  to  such  a  degree  that  they  be- 
came impassable  to  the  enemy.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hamlet 
where  we  were  encamped  there  is  a  considerable  suburb  of  Fiilbe 
cattle-breeders,  and  in  the  evening  a  great  many  of  them  paid  me 
a  visit. 

Saturday,  July  2Sd.  We  had  here  entered  a  district  which  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  traversed  in  the 
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province  of  Libtako ;  and  the  nature  of  which  caused  ns  great  de- 
lay and  very  serious  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  many  rivers 
and  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross.  During  the  first  part  of  our 
day's  march  we  had  the  W^ndu  of  Wiilu  for  a  long  time  on  our 
right,  but  having  crossed  without  much  difficulty  one  considerable 
branch  of  it  we  came  to  another  water  with  a  strong  current, 
which  caused  us  a  long  delay,  as  it  was  at  the  time  about  400 
yards  across,  and  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the 
channel.  The  water  at  this  spot  has  a  southerly  course ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  greater  river  it  joins.*  For  several  miles  the 
upper  course  of  this  same  water,  as  it  seemed,  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance  on  our  right.  Large  wide-spreading  "mur,"  tamarind, 
and  monkey-bread  trees  every  where  appeared,  and  we  could  see 
the  footsteps  of  a  great  number  of  elephants.  The  country  on  our 
left  was  undulating,  and  consisted  of  sandy  soil  clothed  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  kalgo,  with  its  ash-colored  leaves  and  its  long 
red  pods ;  but  as  soon  as  the  river  receded  the  character  of  the 
landscape  also  changed,  the  surface  becoming  rather  level,  and  ex- 
hibiting more  small  brushwood,  while  numerous  water-pools  spread 
out,  overgrown  with  kr^,  or  the  edible  Poa,  and  with  molukhla. 
The  district  was  Ml  of  buflaloes ;  but  it  was  also  much  infested 
by  a  dangerous  species  of  fly,  which  greatly  tormented  our  animals, 
and  which  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negro- 
land.  We  encamped,  after  a  march  of  about  sixteen  miles,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  near  the  site  of  the  former  encampment  of  a 
Tawarek  horde,  where  kr^h  was  springing  up  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ant abundance,  affording  the  richest  pasture  to  the  horses  and  a 
cheerful  sight  to  ourselves ;  but  we  had  here  to  sustain  a  very 
heavy  rain,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  Fortunately,  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  much  wind,  so  that  my  frail  tent  offered  suf- 
ficient resistance ;  but  the  encampment  was  far  from  comfortable. 
The  rain  had  at  length  ceased ;  but  we  had  scarcely  resigned 
ourselves  to  sleep,  when  a  troop  of  pilgrims  passing  by  at  this 
unusual  hour  of  the  night  roused  us  at  once.  Fortunately,  the 
ground  which  we  had  to  traverse  farther  on  was  of  a  rocky  na- 
ture, else  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  proceed  o&er 
the  last  night's  rain ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles 
we  came  to  a  very  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  we  crossed 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  encamped  close  beyond  in  a  state  of 

•  I  shall  reserve  a  few  farther  observations  on  this  subject  till  my  return  journey 
along  the  Niger. 

Vol.  m.— 0 
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entire  exhaustion.  The  channel  of  the  torrent  itself^  which  had 
spread  its  inundation  to  a  great  distance,  was  so  considerable,  be- 
ing at  the  deepest  spot  five  feet  and  a  half,  that  it  almost  swamped 
me  on  my  horse,  besides  wetting  all  my  luggage.  The  place  where 
We  had  encamped  was  a  narrow  open  spot  in  the  forest;  but  the 
ground  was  full  of  ants,  and  we  were  also  greatly  troubled  by  in- 
numerable swarms  of  small  flies  which  penetrated  into  all  our 
clothes.  Fortunately  we  had  no  rain,  so  that  I  was  able  to  stay 
outside,  as  the  heat  in  the  tent  was  scarcely  endurable.  This  day, 
also,  we  observed  numerous  footprints  of  elephants. 

Monday^  July  2d(h.  We  rose  with  the  hope  that  we  might  ar- 
rive at  an  early  hour  in  Aribinda,  or  rather  the  chief  place  of  that 
district,  although  we  were  aware  that  we  should  have  to  cross  an- 
other considerable  sheet  of  water ;  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed, 
for,  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles  through  a  more  rugged 
district  with  black  and  red  granite  and  a  great  quantity  of  gneiss, 
we  reached  the  wide  inundations  of  a  river  called  Biiggoma  by 
my  companions,  which  we  endeavored  in  vain  to  cross.  Seeing 
that  we  should  not  succeed  here,  we  struck  off  into  the  forest  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  in  order  to  ford  it  higher  up,  when  sud- 
denly we  fell  in  with  two  men  who  were  pasturing  a  couple  of 
asses ;  but,  although  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were  their 
friends,  they  would  not  hear  us,  and  beating  their  shields  cried 
out  lustily  to  their  companions,  who  all  on  a  sudden  rushed  out 
in  every  direction  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  in  a  moment  sur- 
rounded us.  There  were  from  150  to  200  people,  all  tall  slender 
men,  half  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  poor  ragged  cloth  round  their 
loins,  and  another  rag  still  poorer  round  their  heads,  and  each 
armed  with  a  couple  of  spears  and  a  ragged  shield,  which  they 
brandished  over  their  heads  with  warlike  gesticulations.  The  af- 
fair seemed  rather  serious,  and  here  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had 
such  a  clever  companion  as  the  Walati  with  me ;  for,  while  I  was 
pointing  my  gun,  he  begged  me  to  ride  quietly  in  advance  straight 
upon  those  people,  and  at  the  same  time  cried  out  to  them  that  I 
was  a  sherif,  and  a  friend  of  the  Sheikh  El  Baktiy,  to  whom  I  was 
carrying  a  number  of  books  from  the  east.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
dropiKxl  their  spears  and  thronged  around  me,  requesting  me  to 
give  them  my  blessing ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was 
placed  obliged  me  to  comply  with  this  slight  request,  although  it 
was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter  to  lay  my  hands  on  all  these 
dirty  heads. 
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On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  met  with  these  peo- 
ple ;  for  without  their  aid  and  information  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  water  which  intersected  our  track,  at  least 
without  a  most  serious  loss  to  our  luggage.  People  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  travel  during  the  rainy  season  in  these 
r^ons ;  else  they  would  not  wonder  that  poor  Dr.  Vogel,  in  go- 
ing at  that  time  of  the  year  fix)m  Yakoba  to  Zariya,  lost  most  of 
his  instruments  and  all  his  collections  in  crossing  the  rivers. 

They  were  poor  people  fix)m  G'a6,  or  G6g6,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  mixture,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  of  Songhay  and  Tawa- 
rek,  but  speaking  only  the  language  of  the  former;  but  I  found 
afterward  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gab^ro,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  in  the  following  volume.  They  had  visited  the  mar- 
ket of  Aribfnda,  and  were  at  present  on  their  way  to  D6re  and 
Libtako,  carrying  as  merchandise  on  a  couple  of  asses  and  bull 
oxen  nothing  but  cotton  strips,  or  "  tari,"  rice,  and  a  few  mats, 
of  which  latter  article  they  brought  me  three  as  a  present  Hav- 
ing received  my  blessing,  and  the  tumult  having  quieted  down, 
they  conducted  us  to  a  place  where  they  declared  the  water  to  be 
fordable.  But  the  boggy  ground  inspired  us  with  but  little  confi- 
dence ;  and  it  really  caused  us  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  My 
people  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  luggage,  even  the  heaviest, 
across  the  swamp,  which  was  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  camels 
being  scarcely  able  to  make  their  way,  even  unloaded ;  and  I  my- 
self had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  my  horse  in  the  midst  of  thq 
swamp,  almost  as  badly  as  had  happened  to  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion on  my  journey  to  Kanem.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  my 
horse  would  not  be  able  to  carry  me  over,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  safest  way  to  cross  the  bog  on  foot ;  but  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  swayed  by  the  Walati,  who  thought  that  my  dignity,  in  pres- 
ence of  those  native  travelers,  absolutely  required  me  to  remain 
on  horseback.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  my  journals  got 
wet  through  in  a  most  miserable  way,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extricating  my  horse  from  the  bog,  in  which  it  was 
lying  for  some  minutes  as  if  dead. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  again  set 
out  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp ;  but  we  had  first  to  re- 
turn along  the  water  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  direct  track.  We  then  proceeded  at  an  expeditious  rate, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Aribinda  before  nightfall.  A  short  distance 
before  we  reached  our  destination,  the  whole  character  of  the 
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country  changed,  granite  mounds  rising  on  our  right  and  left  to 
considerable  altitude,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  through 
which  to  proceed,  the  beautifully  sweeping  slope  of  the  eminence 
on  our  right  being  pleasantly  adorned  with  bushes  and  enlivened 
by  goats. 

Having  left  another  village  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  range,  we 
took  up  our  quarters  in  the  lam6rde  or  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Aribfnda,  which  is  likewise  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  granitic 
ridge,  part  of  the  huts  being  built  on  the  slope,  and  part  in  the 


plain,  the  latter  forming  a  group  by  itself,  which,  with  its  project- 
ing and  receding  walls,  formed  a  sort  of  defense,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut.  Here  we  obtained  quarters  without 
delay,  two  of  my  people  having  gone  in  advance ;  but  they  were 
narrow,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  appeared  to  ils  the  more 
miserable  as  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell  during  our  stay  here.  The 
inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Songhay  race,  but  there  are  also 
a  great  many  Tawarek,  or  rather  Tawarek  half-castes,  who  live 
here  peaceably,  though  in  general  the  Tawarek  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts  are  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  war- 
&ie  with  each  other,  the  former  always  pushing  more  and  more 
in  advance  and  threatening  to  overrun  the  whole  of  this  region 
of  Negroland.  The  people  supply  themselves  with  water  from 
the  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  it  collects,  their  supply  for  the  dry 
season  being  deposited  in  a  cistern  of  large  size.  The  soil  in  the 
valley,  which  here  widens  into  a  considerable  plain,  is  very  fertile, 
and  does  not  require  much  rain ;  and  the  com  was  here  a  little 
cheaper  than  in  Libtako,  one  himdred  shells,  or  rather  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  that  sum,  for  shells  had  no  oorrenoy  in  the  plaee,  being 
sofficient  for  the  daily  allowance  of  one  horse.  I  also  observed 
with  pleasure  a  veij  fine  herd  of  cattle.  Aribfnda*  seems  former* 
ly  to  have  been  an  important  pl^ce,  or  rather  province,  and  the 
most  considerable  at  one  time  of  all  the  districts  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  so  that  the  Songhay  of  Q6g6  designated  it  Haii- 
bfnda,  ''the  place  beyond  the  water,"  which  name,  in  a  wider 
sense,  is  given  to  the  whole  country  on  the  south  <^  the  Tsa,  or 
soK^Jled  Niger,  as  an  equivalent  to  Gurma. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  more  valuable  artades 
of  my  property  from  the  prying  eyes  of  my  clever  but  greedy 
Arab  companion ;  but  t^e  following  day,  as  I  was  obliged  to  dry 
some  of  my  luggage,  which  had  been  completely  soaked,  he  got  a 
peep  at  some  fine  bemuses  which  I  had  with  me,  and,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  oovetousness,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him  here  a 
handsome  present  Altogether  my  luggage  suffered  severely  from 
the  many  wajter-courses  which  we  had  to  cross  at  this  stage  of  my 
journey,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  excessive  dampness  of  the  weather. 
I  also  made  some  presents  to  the  governor,  but  was  rather  aston* 
ished  when,  on  setting  out,  he  begged  from  me  the  very  tobe  which 
I  was  then  wearing. 

Wednesday,  Jidy  21th.  The  country  which  we  had  to  traverse 
was  diversified  by  small  granitic  ranges  and  detached  cones,  bijt 
it  also  afforded  many  localities  for  swampy  grounds,  very  difficxdt 
to  be  crossed.  In  some  places  beans  were  cultivated  b^des  mil- 
let We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  inarch  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  on  the  site  of  a  former  village,  which  was 
richly  overgrown  with  the  most  succulent  herbage,  very  gratefiil 
both  to  horse  and  camel. 

Thursday,  July  28A.  We  had  had  some  summer  lightning  in  the 
evening,  follow^  by  slight  rain  during  the  night ;  but  about  half 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm  broke 
out,  accompanied  by  violent  rain,  which  lasted  till  noon,  and  ren- 
dered us  extremely  uncomfortable.  My  friend  El  WaJati,  being 
of  a  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  was,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, laid  up  with  fever.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  th^  weath- 
er it  was  not  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  we  at 
length  set  out  on  our  watery  march,  and  afier  a  stretch  of  about 
ten  miles,  having  passed  a  very  extensive  and  deep  water,  reached 

*  There  are  only  three  more  Tillages  at  present  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ari- 
binda,  their  names  being  as  follows  t  Hdre,  U'ri,  and  Wtogar^ 
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the  Songhay  village  of  Ffliyo,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  obtain- 
ed most  indifferent  and  damp  quarters  in  the  dark.  The  whole 
village  is  bmlt  of  clay,  with  elevated  tower-like  entrances  not  un- 
like the  granaries  in  Champagore.  It  consists  of  several  detached 
groups,  which  are  separated  by  corn-fields,  where  the  crops  were 
standing  moderately  high.  The  inhabitants  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Songhay  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Fiilbe^  who,  how- 
ever, have  themselves  almost  changed  their  national  character; 
and,  although  the  village  is  externally  subjected  to  the  Piillo  gov- 
ernor of  Gilgoji,  or  Jilgodi,  nevertheless  the  people  have  a  very 
independent  demeanor,  and  hold  in  detestation  the  conquering 
tribe  of  the  Fiilbe ;  even  their  carriage  b§ars  evident  testimony  to 
a  certain  feeling  of  liberty ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  smoking.  The 
women  wear  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  while  all  of  them  are,  be- 
sides, distinguished  by  a  copper  ring  round  the  wrist 

Having  arrived  so  late  the  preceding  evening  that  the  horses 
had  even  remained  without  food,  I  was  obliged  to  stay  here  the 
next  day  in  order  to  purchase  a  supply  of  com,  which  I  effected 
with  the  farrawel  I  had  obtained  in  Libtako,  consisting  of  eight 
pieces  called  **k6ria,"  or  "farda,"  sewn  together.  All  the  grain 
hereabouts  consists  of  Negro  millet,  or,  as  the  Songhay  call  it, 
"  hdni."  The  governor  of  the  place,  who  had  treated  me  inhos- 
pitably the  first  evening,  on  Ix'ing  remonstrated  with  for  his  miser- 
ly conduct,  gave  me  very  generous  treatment. 

Saturday,  July  SOth.  On  leaving  the  place,  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  its  castle-like  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  fine  crops 
of  com  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  while  a  rich  growth  of 
trees  embellished  the  district  to  the  south.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
and,  a  hea\y  dew  having  fiillen,  the  drops  of  wet  slipping  down 
from  the  com  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  while,  the 
monkey-bread-trees  being  just  in  full  blossom,  the  white  bell-like 
flowers,  hanging  down  from  the  colossal  branches,  gave  a  remark- 
able relief  to  the  scenery.  It  was  through  such  a  country  that  our 
path  kept  along,  on  a  rising  ground,  when,  after  a  march  of  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  leaving  a  couple  of  hamlets  built  of  matting, 
like  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gogo,  on  one  sid^,  we  reach- 
ed the  Songhay  town  of  Tinge,  built  likewise  in  the  shape  of  a 
"kasr,"  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill. 

The  houses  in  this  village  have  not  an  elevated  tower-like  shape 
like  those  of  Filiyo,  nor  do  they  contain  an  uj>per  story.  They 
have  fiat  roofs.    The  walls  consist  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  form- 
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ed  in  regular  lumps,  like  stones,  and  is  placed  in  uniform  layers, 
with  loose  clay  between.  Such  being  the  mode  of  construction, 
the  whole  of  the  houses  have  rather  a  miserable  appearance  from 
without,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  in  the 
hot  hour  of  noon,  when  the  destructive  effect  of  the  rainy  season 
became  more  apparent  in  the  midday  sun.  But  the  interior  of  the 
dwellings  is  not  so  bad,  and  some  of  them  ^_.^__^__^ 
are  very  large  and  spacious,  as  the  accompa-    V-    1        I     .11 


nying  ground-plan  of  the  quarters  where  I    \     |    |        r"l 
was  lodged  will  serve  to  show.     These  con-     \     }        {      |    f 


sisted  of  a  very  spacious  ante-chamber,  or  se-      \    {  H         Li— 
gifa,  forty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  as  |  I  ?        | 

many  in  height,  I  myself  taking  up  the  part 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  my  people  that  on  the  left,  a  sort 
of  light  wall  being  formed  with  matting.  From  this  ante-cham- 
ber we  could  pass  into  an  irregular  court-yard,  which  gave  access 
to  a  number  of  apartments  where  several  families  were  living. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Songhay  who  have  vindicated 
their  liberty,  up  to  the  present  time,  successfully  against  the  rest- 
less and  steadily  advancing  Fiilbe,  although  in  independence  they 
are  far  behind  their  noble  brethren  in  Dargol  and  those  other 
places  lower  down  the  Niger.  The  indigenous  name  of  their  fam- 
ily is  Bele^de,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fulbe,  Kurminkobe, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  come  from  Zishia,  near  T^ra,  The  no- 
bler among  them  dp  not  disfigure  their  features  at  all  by  tattooing, 
or  *^k6rto,"  while  some  of  them  make  an  incision  under  the  left 
eye,  from  the  nose  toward  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple three  separate  incisions — three  cuts  on  the  temple,  three  in  the 
middle  of  the  cheek,  and  three  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  All 
of  them  wear  clothing,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dressed  in 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  Their  weapons  consist  almost  entirely  of 
spears.  Swords  are  very  rare ;  nor  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
constitute  the  principal  weapons  of  the  people  of  Dargol,  usual 
among  them.  The  exertions  of  the  natives  of  these  places  in  de- 
fending their  independence  are  greatly  favored  by  the  discord  and 
dissensions  which  prevail  among  the  Fulbe,  Mahamiidu,  onQ  of 
the  Fiilbe  chiefe  of  Dalla,  having,  in  consequence  of  his  disputes 
with  the  Sheikh  A'hmedu,  taken  refuge  with  the  pagan  natives 
of  Mosi,  from  whence  he  makes  continual  predatory  expeditions 
against  the  territory  of  his  countrymen  the  Fulbe.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Tinge,  therefore,  males  as  well  as  females,  enjoy  their  lib- 
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erty  and  independence  in  smoking  the  whole  day  long,  and  danc- 
ing every  evening  when  it  is  not  raining,  an  amusement  which  al- 
ready, in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Andalusian  geographer  El  Bek- 
ri  did  not  fail  to  remark  as  characteristic  of  these  people,**  while 
their  less  happy  brethren  in  Timbuktu  and  Jimballa  have  been 
deprived  of  these,  their  favorite  and  innocent  amusements,  by  the 
austere  laws  of  their  fanatical  oppressors. 

The  natives  are  industrious,  both  in  cultivating  the  groimd  and 
in  weaving ;  and  these  habits  seemed  to  be  favored  by  Providence, 
so  that,  while  all  the  neighboring  districts  were  suffering  from 
dearth  and  famine,  in  this  village  com  was  plentiful,  especially 
negro  millet,  or  "hdni."  Indian  millet,  "saba"  or  "hame,"  was 
rather  scarce.  But  the  com  was  still  in  seed,  and  not  poimded,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  again  a  day  in  order  to  have  a 
supply  prepared  for  us.  We  bought  our  com  in  the  beginning 
for  the  farrawel  which  we  had  brought  from  Libtako,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  inhabitants  refused  to  accept  of  this  cotton,  which 
is  not  so  good  as  their  own  manufacture.  The  cotton  which  I  had 
brought  from  Gando  was  much  better  than  theirs,  but  it  did  not 
please  them  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  strips.  My  En- 
glish darning-needles  were,  however,  very  acceptable,  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  coarse  texture  of  their  woolen 
shawls  and  blankets.  Fifly  of  them  fetched  here  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar ;  but  the  small  common  needles  were 
regarded  by  them  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

I  employed  my  time^  as  far  as  the  rainy  weather  would  allow 
me,  in  taking  a  walk  through  the  country ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  found  that  the  ground  hereabouts,  particularly 
toward  the  west,  was  very  rocky,  the  com  being  sown  in  the  in- 
tervening patches  of  arable  soil.  On  a  rising  spot  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  village,  there  was  a  group  of  matting  huts,  which 
constituted  a  small  weaving  manufactory.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  was  situated  there  was  a  deep  pond  covered 
with  Pistia  Stratiotes^  like  the  ponds  in  the  interior  of  Kan6;  and 
it  was  from  here  that  I  was  particularly  stmck  by  the  fort-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  village,  with  its  receding  and  projecting  angles, 
and  its  half-circular  bastion-like  walls  in  other  places,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  wood-cut ;  while  in  the  distance  the 
mountain  groups  formed  an  interesting  background.     However, 

♦  El  Bekri,  "Description  do  PAfrique,"  Arabc  tcxte,  published  by  Macgnckin 
de  Slane,  p.  188. 
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we  had  here  such  a  heavy  fell  of  rain  that  I  was  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice another  day,  as  the  roads  were  rendered  totally  impassable. 
The  rain  which  fell  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  July  was 
of  such  violence  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town  suf- 
fered more  or  less;  and  in  one  dwelling,  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, eleven  goats  were  killed,  while  the  inmates  themselves 
had  only  just  time  to  escape.  It  was  discovered  that  just  life 
enough  remained  in  these  poor  animals  in  order  to  enable  their 
owners  to  perform  the  essential  ceremony  of  cutting  their  throats, 
for  they  also  have  a  touch  of  Islam. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  my  journey  to  the  west  I  had  been 
very  anxious  to  move  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst  part  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  seeing  that  aU  was  in  vain,  I 
had  become  in  a  certain  degree  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  time;  but 
when  the  first  of  August  broke  upon  me  in  this  village  I  became 
deeply  concerned,  and  wrote  in  my  journal :  "  May  the  Almighty 
bless  this  month,  and  lighten  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  my 
way,  that  before  its  close  I  may  safely  reach  the  place  of  my  des- 
tination ! " 

It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
nninterrupted  sheet  of  water  which,  after  the  immense  quantity 
of  rain  that  had  fallen,  was  spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  in 
the  plain ;  and  the  people  themselves  whose  dwellings  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  which  were  just  about  to  undergo  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, were  standing  gazing  with  delight  upon  the  deluge  which 
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promised  to  them  a  very  rich  crop.  My  clever  Arab  fix)m  the 
west  lay  almost  dead  with  fever ;  but  the  head  man  of  the  towiif 
whose  name  was  A'bu-Bakr,  a  man  of  very  stately  appearance, 
was  of  rather  a  communicative  disposition,  so  that  with  his  assist- 
ance I  was  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  my  knowledge 
of  the  Songhay  language ;  and,  if  I  had  been  able  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  I  might  soon  have  mastered  the  language ;  but  unfortunately 
my  situation  became  too  unsettled  in  the  sequel  to  allow  of  a  quiet 
course  of  study ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  extremely 
poor  character  of  the  language  itself  completely  damped  my  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  here  first  discovered  the  error  of  Cailli^  in  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Timbuktu  the  name  of  "  Kissiir,"  or,  as  he  writes,  "  Kissour," 
which  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  mistake,  "ki-s6  n,"  or  rather  "ki- 
songhi,"  "  ki-songhay,"  meaning  the  language  of  the  Songhay.  I 
here  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  idiom  is  originally 
monosyllabic,  while  I  observed  likewise  that  the  language  spoken 
in  A'gades,  of  which  I  had  made  a  vocabulary,  though  evidently 
a  dialect  of  the  same  idiom,  had  been  affected  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  influence  of  the  Temashight,  or  Berber. 

Tuesday^  August  2d,  We  at  length  set  out  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney, which  now  became  full  of  danger,  as  we  had  to  traverse  the 
province  of  Dalla,  which  is  ruled  by  a  governor  in  direct  subjec- 
tion to  the  fanatical  chief  of  Masina  residing  in  Hamda-Allahi, 
who  would  never  allow  a  Christian  to  visit  his  territory.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  an  Arab.  Just  at  that 
time  a  change  in  the  government  of  this  district  had  taken  place, 
a  young  inexperienced  lad  having  succeeded  to  the  former  ruler. 

Fortunately,  there  had  been  no  rain  the  afternoon  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  so  that  the  country  had  dried  up  a  little  from  the  inun- 
dation of  the  last  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  fine  and  genial 
Thus  cheerfully  proceeding  on  our  road,  we  met  several  people  on 
their  way  to  the  town  with  fowls  and  milk ;  for  during  our  stay 
in  Tinge  the  communication  with  the  neighboring  places  had  been 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  heavy  rains.  A'bu-Bakr  escorted  me 
to  some  distance,  when  he  left  me  with  a  hearty  wish  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  undertaking,  and  begged  me  urgently  to  be  on  my 
guard.  In  taking  here  quite  a  northerly  direction  we  now  en- 
tered a  province  where  the  population  of  the  Fulbe  entirely  pre- 
vails, and  this  day  we  had  passed  several  encampments  of  Fiilbe 
cattle-breeders  on  our  route,  consisting  of  oblong  oval-shaped  huts^ 
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constructed  of  matting.  Cattle  seemed  to  abound ;  but  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  was  rather  scanty,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  unifonn,  and  without  any  interesting  features,  the  trees 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  talha  and  homdd.  We  had  also 
to  cross  a  river,  at  present  about  200  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
which  the  preceding  day  had  evidently  been  impassable  and  had 
carried  away  several  head  of  cattle,  a  fact  we  learned  fix)m  a  Piillo 
neatherd  whom  we  passed  on  our  road,  as  he  was  cheerfully  stalk- 
ing before  his  cattle,  and  leading  them  along  merely  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice. 

Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  crossed  a 
swamp  and  left  a  larger  sheet  of  water  on  our  left;,  we  reached  a 
miserable  hamlet  called  Ddshi,  belonging  still  to  the  district  of 
Esdne  (which  comprises  Filiyo),  and  consisting  of  several  groups 
of  half-decayed  clay  dwellings  inhabited  by  poor  Songhay  people, 
who  appeared  to  be  greatly  oppressed. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  here  obtained  quarters ;  and 
we  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a  dispute  with  the  landlord, 
on  account  of  the  many  dogs  which  beset  his  house,  and  would 
not  cede  their  place  to  us.  This  was  a  certain  proof  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  far  advanced  in  Islam,  as  the  Mohammedans  in  gen- 
eral are  averse  to  the  company  of  this  unclean  animal,  and  the 
Fiilbe  very  rarely  make  use  of  dogs  even  for  watching  their  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle.  Most  of  these  dogs  were  of  black  color, 
and  almost  all  the  fowls  were  of  black  and  white  color.  I  here 
also  observed  that  the  native  women  carried  the  water  in  a  pair 
of  buckets  slung  across  the  shoulder,  as  I  had  remarked  already  in 
other  Songhay  places ;  but  here  also  they  did  not  wear  nose-rings. 

The  country  around  was  well  cultivated,  and  produced  espe- 
cially sorghum ;  but  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  not 
been  a  favorable  one,  as  was  the  case  almost  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  dearth  was  prevailing. 

We  here  met  with  a  party  of  native  traders  from  H6mbori, 
with  oxen  laden  with  salt,  who  gave  us  some  useful  information 
with  regard  to  the  road  before  us.  It  had  been  a  point  of  great 
dispute  with  us  whether  or  not  we  should  visit  that  town,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Negroland^  probably  already  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  place  by  El  Bekrf,*  and  forming  the 
•  El  Bekii,  ed.  de  Slane,  1857,  texte  arabe,  p.  179;  comp.  Cooley,  the  Negrolandof 
the  Arabs,  p.  89,  n.  73. — There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  this  {;IJT  £j j^ 
Hdmbori  is  meant;  for  although  £1  Bekrf  made  a  gross  mistake  in  stating  that  this 
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seat  of  a  governor  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the 
Hombori-koy,  and  where  even  now  a  considerable  market  is  held ; 
but  after  mature  consideration  we  had  thought  it  better  to  leave  it 
on  one  side,  as  on  account  of  the  considerable  intercourse  of  peo- 
ple in  that  place,  and  the  many  Arabs  who  frequent  it,  the  danger 
of  my  true  character  being  there  discovered  was  the  greater. 

Notwithstanding  our  determination  not  to  touch  at  H6mbon, 
on  setting  out  the  following  day,  after  an  almost  sleepless  night, 
owing  to  the  number  of  musquitoes,  we  preserved  an  entirely 
northerly  direction.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round 
the  village,  consisting  of  Indian  and  negro  millet,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe.  But  I  here  met  again  that  great  annoyance  to  the 
husbandman,  the  black  worm  **  halowcs,"  my  old  acquaiiftance  in 
Bagirmi,  which  I  had  not  seen  in  the  whole  intervening  coimtiy, 
and  which  causes  an  immense  deal  of  damage  to  the  crops.  The 
ground  was  rocky  in  many  places ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which  is  often  seen  shooting 
forth  from  between  the  very  rocks.  Farther  on  I  also  observed 
a  little  cultivation  of  beans,  while  the  black  worm  was  succeeded 
by  large  heaps  of  the  small  red  worm  which  I  had  first  observed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sirba,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  terrible 
nuisance  to  many  of  these  districts.  Gradually  the  road  became 
more  swampy,  while  we  obtained  a  di^stant  view  of  the  detached 
mountains  of  Ilombori. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  of  our  party,  riding 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  camels,  approaclied  the  town  of  Kubo, 
when,  being  obser\Td  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  our  appearance 
created  a  great  alarm  in  tlic  place,  the  people  thinking  that  a 
hostile  troop  was  approaching ;  but  as  s(K>n  as  they  beheld  our 
laden  camels  their  fears  ceased,  and  they  gave  us  quarters.  Kiibo 
is  the  first  place  of  the  district  called  Tondi,  or  el  Ilajri  (meaning 
the  mountainous  or  stony  district),  while  Filiyo  and  Dc«hi  belong 
to  the  district  called  Ksene ;  but  in  a  political  respect  Kiibo  be- 
longs now  to  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  at  present  is  governed 
by  the  son  of  Modi  Bole ;  it  is  two  days  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  town  of  Hombori,*  and  is  a  place  of  some  importance.     The 

place  was  situated  west  of  Ghana,  while  in  realitr  it  was  east,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
it  Ls  very  remarkable  thai  the  distance  of  nine  daj-s  l)etween  Anihara  and  Kukia. 
or  Kiftxha,  agrees  exactly  with  that  between  Hombori  and  the  latter  |»lnce. 

*  A  person  startinf^  from  Kilbo  sleeps  the  first  niprht  in  the  forest,  baltinf^  about 
*a»cr;  the  second  day,  before  noon,  he  reaches  Tundeni,  probably  so  called  fixan 
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houses  are  usually  well  built,  and  consist  of  clay,  the  greater  part 
of  them  including  a  tolerably  large  court-yard.  Our  house  also 
was  spacious ;  but  on  account  of  my  heavy  luggage  I  was  obliged 
to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  open  segIfis^  or  ante-chamber,  which 
was  greatly  exposed  to  musquitoes.  In  front  of  my  quarters  there 
was  a  handsome  square  of  tolerably  regular  shape,  and  toward 
the  north  a  considerable  tank  spread  out,  along  which  led  the 
path  into  the  fields :  for,  the  whole  place  being  situated  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  all  the  moisture  of  the  neighbourhood  col- 
lects here. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  light  stockade  of  two  rows  of 
bushes,  and  round  about  the  place  there  are  several  ponds  of 
water.  Turtles  are  very  common  here,  and  the  soil  swarms  with 
ants.  The  place  was  tolerably  well  provided  with  com,  and  I 
bought  here  twenty  mudd  for  one  hundred  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton 
strips,  equal  in  reality  to  nine  hundred  shells,  but  the  mudd  of 
Kubo  is  smaller  than  that  of  Tinge,  being  about  two  thirds  of  its 
size,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round  dish,  while  that  of  Tinge  is  like 
a  pitcher.  The  daily  allowance  of  com  for  a  horse  cost  about  one 
hundred  shells. 

A  very  heavy  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  violent  rain, 
broke  out  in  the  evening ;  and  the  clayey  soil  of  the  country 
which  we  had  to  traverse  obliged  me  to  stay  here  the  following 
<iay.  The  delay  caused  me  great  disappointment,  as  the  spread- 
ing of  the  news  of  my  journey  could  not  fail  to  increase  its  diffi- 
culties, and  the  more  so  as  we  heard  here  the  impleasant  tidings 
that  the  Governor  of  Dalla  himself  was  near,  and  that  most  prob- 
ably we  should  fall  in  with  him. 

Meanwhile  I  was  applied  to  by  our  host  and  a  cousin  of  his  to 
decide  a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  their  vil- 
lage ;  but  of  course  I  referred  them  to  their  own  liege  lord,  and 
they  started  oflf  to  join  him  near  the  village  of  Diina ;  but  their 
absence  did  not  expose  us  to  inhospitality,  as  we  were  very 
lavishly  treated  with  numerous  dishes  of  Indian  com,  which,  how- 
ever, w«re  rendered  less  palatable  by  the  use  of  the  dod6wa- 
boaso,  or  the  adulterated  dodowa ;  we  also  received  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  I  even  bought  a  few  fowls,  though  they  were  rather 
dear,  selling  for  one  hundred  shells  each — a  price  here  reckoned 
equal  to  two  darning-needles. 

being  situated  on  or  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  and  the  third  day,  about  nine  o'clock 
in-the  morning,  he  arrives  at  Hdmbori. 
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Friday^  August  6th.  There  had  been  another  heavy  rain  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  but,  fortunately,  it  had  not  been 
of  sufficient  duration  to  render  the  roads  impassable.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  indecision  with  my  companion  El  Walati  as  to  the 
route  which  we  should  pursue ;  and  while  it  almost  seemed  firom 
our  northerly  direction  as  if  up  to  this  moment  he  had  intended 
to  take  me  to  Hombori,  notwithstanding  his  former  protestations 
against  such  a  proceeding,  he  now  pretended  it  was  necessary  that 
we  should  go  to  Duna,  and  we  accordingly  changed  our  course  to 
the  west,  or  rather  W.S.  W.,  steering  about  like  a  vessel  with  con- 
trary winds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  time  the  crafty 
Arab  himself  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  take, 
and  this  was  evidently  the  reason  of  his  great  delay,  as  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  me, 
and  taking  possession  of  my  property ;  but  we  did  not  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  conduct  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
our  destination,  when  we  learned  how  providentially  we  had  es- 
caped all  his  wiles. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  village  of  Kiibo  there  is  a  suburb  of 
Fiilbe  cattle-breeders,  consisting  of  about  sixty  large  huts  of  reed. 
As  soon  as  we  had  left  this  place  behind  us,  we  were  quite  horror- 
struck  at  observing  all  the  paths  fiill  of  those  small  red  worms 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  marching  in  unbroken  lines  t^v 
ward  the  village ;  even  my  ser\'ants  were  quite  surprised  at  such 
a  spectacle,  having  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  it,  and  thev 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  astonishment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  commiseration  for  the  natives,  in  reiterated  exclamations  of 
"  Wolla,  woUa !"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  this  cu- 
rious phenomenon,  but  it  seems  peculiar  to  this  region.  Yet  the 
ground  was  not  quite  barren,  and  was  even  sprinkled  with  violetii 
here  and  there,  the  surface  being  undulating,  not  unlike  the  sandv 
downs  of  Kanem,  the  parallel  of  which  countr}',  namely  about  15"^ 
of  northern  latitude,  we  had  here  reached. 

Proceeding  thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  mik^, 
a  higher  point,  from  whence  we  had  a  view  over  a  wido  expanse 
of  imderwood,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  baobab-tree,  while 
toward  the  north  some  of  the  detached  cones  of  the  Uombori  rangt* 
gave  to  the  landscape  a  very  singular  feature,  the  isolated  emi- 
nences of  the  range  (if  range  it  can  be  called)  starting  up  fix>m  the 
plain  in  the  most  peculiar  forms,  as  the  accompanying  wood-cut 
will  show. 
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We  passed  the  site  of  a  former  place,  but  at  present  there  were 
only  nomadic  encampments  of  Fiilbe  cattle-breeders,  with  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  only  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen. 
The  dwellings  in  a  hamlet  which  we  passed  a  little  ferther  on  were 
of  a  very  irregular  description,  corresponding  to  the  corn-stacks 
i^ch  we  had  left  on  one  side  a  little  before,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut    All  the  children  here,  even  those  of  the 


Fiilbe,  were  quite  naked.  My  companion,  El  Walati,  wanted  to 
obtain  quarters  in  this  place ;  but  fortunately  the  huts  proved  too 
bad,  and  we  moved  on,  another  hamlet,  which  we  passed  a  little 
fiirther  on,  being  of  a  still  worse  description. 

On  passing  several  parties  of  Fiilbe  travelers  on  our  road,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  change  in  the  form  of  compliments,  the  mode  of 
saluting  having  been  the  last  few  days  "  baraijo,"  but  to-day  we 
met  some  parties  who  saluted  us  with  the  well-known  compliment 
''  fofo,"  a  word  which,  although  probably  of  western  origin,  has 
been  even  admitted  into  the  Hausa  language,  with  the  meaning  of 
general  well-wishing.  Thus  we  proceeded  cheerfiilly  onward,  hav- 
ing crossed  a  very  difficult  boggy  ground,  where  I  almost  lost  one 
of  my  camels,  till,  a  little  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
reached  the  poor  village  of  Diina,  consisting  of  three  detached 
groups  of  huts,  one  of  which,  with  its  high  tower-like  granaries 
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with  a  pointed  roof  of  thatch,  presented  a  very  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. As  for  myself,  I  obtained  quarters  in  an  isolated  hut  of 
rather  indiffjrent  description. 


The  first  news  which  I  learned  here,  and  which  was  fiu*  fix)m 
being  agreeable,  was  that  the  governor  of  Dalla  with  his  camp  was 
at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  very  road  which  we  had  to  pursue 
the  following  day ;  and  as,  in  consequence,  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  endeavor  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  two  of  my  men  to  him  with  a  present,  while  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  the  rest  of  my  people.  But  as  this  gov- 
ernor was  a  vassal  of  the  chief  of  Ilamda-Allahi,  who,  if  he  had 
heard  that  I  was  a  Christian,  would  probably  have  thrown  great 
difficulties  in  my  way,  and  perhaps  not  allowed  me  to  proceed  at 
all,  I  was  not  without  great  anxiety,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
and  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  camp  on  the 
news  of  a  distinguished  stranger  having  arrived,  and  who  com- 
pletely surrounded  me  on  my  setting  out,  w^as  far  from  agreeable. 
At  length  we  started,  traversing  a  district  of  red  sandy  soil,  and 
overgrown  with  scanty  herbage,  while  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  was  under  cultivation,  without,  however,  promising  a  rich 
harvest,  the  crops  being  rather  thin  and  of  poor  quality ;  and  we 
had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  when  we  observed  such  enor 
mous  quantities  of  the  red  wonn  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  not 
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even  near  Kdbo,  forming  large  heaps,  fix)m  which  long  and  un- 
broken lines  were  seen  moving  eastward. 

After  a  march  of  two  miles,  we  reached  the  half-decayed  and 
deserted  village  called  Nyanga  Segga,  where  the  governor  of  Dal- 
la  was  encampei  But,  as  if  he  had  expected  my  coming,  he  and 
all  his  people  had  mounted,  I  had  sent  El  Walati  and  *Alf  to 
present  my  compliments  to  him ;  but  when  I  was  pursuing  the 
right  track,  all  the  horsemen  came  up  to  me  requesting  me  to  give 
them  my  blessing ;  and  they  so  urgently  entreated  me  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  my  respects  personally  to  their  chief,  that  I  could  not 
resist  their  request  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  El  Walati  had  in 
some  way  or  other  compromised  himself  by  his  ambiguous  con- 
duct; and  when  I  approached  the  emfr,  who  was  very  simply 
dressed,  the  former  quite  forgot  the  part  which  he  had  to  play, 
and  casting  a  wild  look  at  me,  requested  me  to  withdraw  in  such 
a  manner  as  greatly  to  increase  the  danger  of  my  situation.  Deem- 
ing it  better  not  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  this  man  under  such 
circumstances,  I  retreated  as  soon  as  I  had  complimented  the  chie^ 
pursuing  my  track,  but  I  was  followed  by  several  horsemen  who 
were  rather  troublesome  than  otherwise. 

The  governor  of  DaUa  is  said  to  be  more  powerful  than  even 
that  of  GUgdji,  with  whom  he  is  in  an  almost  continual  state  of 
feud,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  these  petty  chiefe,  although  they 
are  all  the  vassals  of  one  and  the  same  hege  lord.  This  man,  how- 
ever, was  to  become  of  remarkable  interest  to  me ;  for  I  was  soon 
to  meet  him  again  under  very  altered  circumstances,  when,  from 
being  an  object  of  fear  to  myself  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  my  pro- 
tection, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  . 

The  country  hereabout  presented  a  sandy  level  mostly  clad  with 
acacias,  and  especially  with  a  kind  called  ^rria.  About  eight  miles 
beyond  Nyanga  Segga  the  ground  became  swampy ;  and  after  a 
march  of  about  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  fields  of  Mund6ro, 
or  rather  their  site,  for  in  the  present  desolate  state  of  the  country 
they  were  not  under  cultivation  at  the  time.  Here  the  soil  con- 
sisted of  deep  white  sand  adorned  with  large  baobab-trees,  while 
parallel  on  our  right  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  a  range  of 
sand-hills  stretched  along,  overtopped  in  the  distance  by  an  impos- 
ing cone  belonging  to  the  H6mbori  mountains.  Thus  reaching  at 
last  cultivated  ground,  where  the  crops,  however,  were  still  very 
scanty  and  in  a  neglected  state,  we  entered  a  little  after  two  o'clock 
the  deserted  village  of  Mund6ro,  which  till  recently  had  been  a 
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considerable  town,  consisting  of  a  small  kasr-like  place,  of  dwellings 
built  of  clay  and  with  very  pointed  thatched  roofe,  similar  to  those 
represented  above,  and  an  open  suburb  of  spacious  cottages,  con- 
sisting of  thatch-work  of  a  very  pecuHar  shape  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut.    With  the  exception  of  about  a  doz- 


en people  the  place  was  quite  deserted,  the  former  chief,  Mahamudu, 
having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  governor  of  Dalla,  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mosi,  from  whence  he  carried  on  a 
continual  series  of  expeditions  against  his  kinsmen.  Fortunately, 
we  were  accompanied  by  a  trooper  of  the  governor  of  Dalla,  who 
took  great  care  in  supplying  us  with  necessaries.  All  the  huts 
were  very  spacious,  but  the  thatching  was  not  of  very  accurate 
workmanship,  and  the  humidity  which  entered  my  hut  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  when  we  experienced  a  violent  thunder-storm 
with  very  heavy  rain,  was  considerable ;  but  keeping  up  a  large 
fire  during  the  whole  of  the  night  I  felt  tolerably  comfortable,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  my  hut  was  under  water. 

Sunday^  August  1th.  Taking  now  a  N.N.W.  course,  we  again 
approached  nearer  the  mountains  of  Ilombori,  which  for  several 
days  we  had  already^ observed  in  tlie  distance  on  our  right;  but 
after  leaving  Kubo,  owing  to  our  curious  zigzag  traveluig,  we  had 
again  turned  off  from  them  entirely ;  imd  when  we  left  the  village* 
of  Mundoro  it  seemed  even  as  if  we  were  almost  to  retrace  our 
steps,  for  we  followed  a  direction  a  little  E.  from'N.  while  ascend- 
ing through  cultivated  ground,  till  after  a  march  of  three  miles  we 
reached  the  highest  point  of  this  tract,  which  presented  to  us  a 
highly  interesting  view  of  the  mountains,  or  rather  the  detached 
eminences  of  the  n6mbori  range  (which  is  represented  on  page 
229),  isolated  cones  starting  forth  from  the  plain  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  fanciful  forms. 

Here  we  began  to  descend  through  an  undulating  sandy  tract 
where  the  acacia  predominated,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
a  single  baobab-tree.    Ilaving  passed  a  pond  of  stagnant  water 
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we  gradually  began  to  turn  a  little  westward  fix)m  N.,  the  country 
improving  till  we  reached  the  fields  of  I'sayd,  or  I's^,  a  place  of 
some  importance,  consisting,  as  the  vil- 
lages in  this  neighborhood  generally 
do,  of  a  nucleus  of  clay  houses  remark- 
able only  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
tower-like  granaries,  and  a  suburb  of 
cottages  of  thatch-work,  but  of  the  most 
varied  shape,  several  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  wood-cut  on  the  follow- 
ing page;  and  here  we  took  up  our 
quartera  As  for  myself  I  obtained  a 
laige,  excellent  hut,  with  however  this 
great  defect — that  the  lower  part  of 
the  thatching-was  so  thin  and  firail  that 
a  heavy  shower  would  have  swamped 
the  whole,  but  for  a  small  channel 
which  was  carried  all  round  the  inner 
partof  the  walL 

I  felt  greatly  exhausted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  humidity  to 
which  I  was  exposed,  and  was  neither 
able  to  enjoy  the  hospitable  treatment 
which  was  shown  me,  nor  even  to  get 
rest  at  night,  although  I  changed  my 
couch  repeatedly  in  order  to  obtain 
some  repose.  But  as  we  remained 
here  the  following  day,  I  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  become  folly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  place ;  and  I  made  a  sketch  (which 
has  been  represented  in  the  plate  op- 
posite) of  the  village,  together  with  an 
extensive  pond  fix>m  which  the  natives 
at  this  season  of  the  year  get  their  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  the  picturesque  cas- 
tellated mountains  of  H6mbori  in  the 
background. 

The  place  is  populous,  and  inhabited 
by  Songhay  and  Fiilbe  conjointly,  the  latter  of  whom  belong  to 
the  tribe  called  J^Uobe,  and  are  in  possession  of  large  herds  of  cat- 
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tie  and  numerous  flocks,  while  the  native  Songhay  seem  to  be  poor 
and  rather  badly  off.  As  strict  Mohammedans  they  have  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  silver  rings  on  their  little  finger,  which  they  fancy 
obtains  favor  for  them  when  saying  their  prayers.  A  good  deal 
of  industry  was  apparent ;  but  com  was  very  dear,  although  cheap- 
er than  it  was  said  to  be  farther  on  where  no  com  was  to  be  ob- 
tained except  in  Niiggera ;  and  I  was  glad  to  buy  a  small  quantity 
of  grain,  the  mudd  for  four  dr'a  of  very  broad  cotton  strips,  while 
sixteen  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton  strips  were  esteemed  equal  to  ten  dr  a 
of  their  own.  Cowries,  or  "  ch($de,"  had  no  currency  here,  except 
for  buying  sour  milk,  of  which  there  was  a  good  supply.  On  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  pools  which  surround  the  place,  it  was  in- 
fested by  musquitoes,  which  deprived  me  of  what  was  most  valu- 
able to  me — a  good  night's  rest. 

Tuesday^  August  dth.  There  were  two  roads  before  us  through 
the  unsettled  country  to  the  north,  where  at  present  there  are  no 
towns,  but  only  temporary  encampments  of  the  Tawarek  or  Imos- 
hagh,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  to  a  considerable  extent — one  road  lead- 
ing in  a  more  northerly  direction  to  Laro,  and  the  other  in  a  north- 
westerly one  to  Bone ;  and  although  the  guide  whom  we  had  tak- 
en with  us  from  Mund6ro  assured  us  that  we  should  not  find  in 
Bone  either  quarters  or  hospitality,  my  friend  El  Walati  for  somt» 
reason  or  other  preferred  the  latter  route,  and  we  had  to  mako 
rather  a  long  day's  joumey  in  the  weakened  state  to  which  we 
ourselves  and  our  animals  were  reduced.  But  the  march  wa« 
highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  the  pic- 
turesque shape  of  the  several  detached  cones  of  the  Ilombori  moun- 
tains, through  the  midst  of  which  our  way  led.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  from  the  information  which  I  had  gathered  from 
the  natives,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  chain, 
which  I  had  thought  far  more  elevated  and  continuous :  the  high- 
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est  elevation  which  some  of  the  cones  reach  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  plain. 

In  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  more  imi- 
form,  while  the  mountains,  covered  by  the  rising  ground  on  our 
right,  looked  like  mere  hills,  our  track  itself  lying  through  a  more 
level  country,  sometimes  covered  with  underwood,  and  at  others 
presenting  a  bleak  open  ground,  or  "  n^ga ;"  but  the  interest  of 
this  scenery  increased  considerably  when  we  reached  the  western 
foot  of  a  broader  mound  which  had  already  attracted  our  attention 
the  day  before.  On  a  sloping  ground,  consisting  of  rubbish  and 
boulders,  there  rose  a  wall  of  steep  clifl&  like  an  artificial  fortifica- 
tion, forming,  as  it  seemed,  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  top,  where 


there  are  said  to  be  three  hamlets,  inhabited  by  a  spirited  race  of 
natives,  who,  in  this  rocky  retreat,  vindicate  their  independence 
against  the  overbearing  intrusions  of  the  Fiilbe.  We  even  ob- 
served on  the  slope  under  the  steep  cliffs,  where  there  are  several 
caverns,  some  people  pasturing  their  sheep,  while  fields  of  negro 
com  and  karas,  or  (hrchorus  olitorius^  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
natives  sometimes  descend  even  into  the  very  plain  to  satisfy  their 
most  necessary  wants.  After  passing  this  mound,  and  following 
a  more  northwesterly  direction,  we  approached  another  mound, 
rising  from  the  plain  like  an  isolated  cone,  and,  with  its  steep,  nar- 
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row,  and  ragged  crest,  looking  exactly  like  the  ruin  of  a  castle  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Leaving  this  mound,  together  with  the  path 
leading  to  the  Songhay  town  of  Laro  on  our  right,  we  approached 
the  southern  foot  of  another  castellated  mound,  which  stretched 
out  to  a  greater  length,  but  offered  in  its  rugged  and  precipitous 
cliffs  exactly  the  spectacle  of  crenellated  walls  and  towers.  Where 
the  foot  of  the  mound  juts  out  into  the  path  on  the  top  of  the  off- 
shoots, the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  had  erected  a  small  chapel, 
or  rather  a  place  for  pagan  worship,  which  presented  a  very  pe- 
culiar appearance.  Here  we  entered  a  sort  of  broad  defile,  formed 
between  this  castellated  mound  and  another  cone  toward  the  west, 
which,  although  of  considerable  elevation,  was  not  so  rugged,  and 
exhibited  a  less  picturesque  appearance. 

Greatly  fatigued  by  our  long  march,  especially  as  a  cool  breeze 
in  the  morning  was  followed  by  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  noon- 
day hours,  we  reached,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Fiilbe  village  of  B6ne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mound ; 
but,  although  I  had  sent  two  of  my  people  in  advance,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  after  some  unavailing  dispute  we 
were  obliged  to  encamp  outside  in  the  open  grassy  vale  between 
the  two  mountains ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  are 
exclusively  Fiilbe,  do  not  like  strangers  to  enter  their  dwellings. 
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at  least  not  for  a  night's  quarters.    They  however  treated  us  in 
the  evening  with  a  good  supply  of  milk,  while  they  also  informed 
us  that  a  large  encampment  of  that  section  of  the  Tawarek  which 
is  called  Iregenaten  was  at  a  few  miles'  distance.    El  Walati  sup- 
posed, or  rather  pretended  to  suppose,  that  they  were  the  clan  of 
a  powerful  chief  of  the  name  of  Somki,  and  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  this  chief  a  handsome  present,  in  or- 
der that  under  his  protection  we  might  proceed  safely  from  camp 
to  camp  till  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  for,  although  we 
might  have  traveled  by  a  more  southerly  road  turning  fix)m  this 
point  westward  to  Niiggera,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to  endeavor 
to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  dominion  of  the  Fiilbe,  in  order  not 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  of  Ilamda-Allahi,  who  certainly 
oould  not  but  be  hostile  to  my  intention  of  reaching  Timbuktu. 
And  it  seems  not  to  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  this  very 
Niiggera,  a  hamlet  of  some  note,  as  being  the  residence  of  learning 
and  holiness,  was  the  point  from  which  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Hamda- Allahi  started. 


CHAPTEK  LXni. 

IMO'SHAGH  OR  TAWA'REK  ENCAMPMENTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  NIGER. 
— I^VKES  AND  BACKWATERS  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 

Wednesday^  August  lOth,  In  conformity  with  our  project,  I  my- 
self, with  El  Walati  and  two  of  my  people  on  horseback,  leaving 
my  luggage  behind  with  the  rest  of  my  servants,  started  in  the 
morning  for  the  camp  of  the  Tawarek,  having  provided  a  very 
handsome  present,  consisting  of  a  large  Nupe  tobe,  a  red  cap,  a 
tiirkedi,  and  three  fine  "  haf "  or  *^  litham,"  altogether  worth  about 
20,000  shells.  However,  we  had  only  proceeded  about  a  mile 
when  we  met  a  few  Tawarek  serfs,  who  informed  us  that  it  was 
not  Somki,  l)ut  another  chief  who  had  moved  his  encampment  to 
this  place ;  and,  from  what  I  observed,  I  concluded  that  El  Wa- 
lati had  been  well  aware  of  this  before,  but  wanted  only  to  extort 
from  me  a  large  present.  Once  in  the  hands  of  this  crafty  Arab, 
I  had  to  use  great  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  betray- 
ing me  altogether,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bear  silently  any  little 
trick  which  he  might  play  me  in  order  to  enrich  himself,  as  long 
as  I  proceeded  onward  and  approached  the  object  of  my  arduous 
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undertaking.  We  therefore  moved  on,  and,  soon  leaving  the 
mountains  behind  us,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  through 
a  plain  covered  with  dense  underwood,  reached  the  encampment 
of  the  Tawarek. 

This  was  a  very  important  stage  of  my  journey.  Having  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger  crossed  the  wide  open  conntiy 
of  the  other  more  easterly  tribes  of  the  Tawarek  on  the  setting  out 
of  our  expedition,  and  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  I  here 
once  more  entered  their  territory,  and  delivered  myself  up  into 
their  hands  without  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  single  powerful 
chief^  and  guided  solely  by  the  advice  of  that  crafty  man  whose 
only  purpose  was  to  get  from  me  as  much  as  possible.  The  en- 
campment consisted  of  leather  tents  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  but 
it  evidently  belonged  to  a  chief  without  great  power,  as  seemed  to 
be  apparent  from  the  total  absence  of  camels  and  horses.  How- 
ever, I  immediately  conceived  a  favorable  impression  of  the  mus- 
cular strength  and  dexterity  of  these  people ;  for  when  we  ap- 
proached the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  was  sitting  inside  upon  his 
couch  of  reeds,  he  with  a  single  jerk  jumped  out  and  suddenly 
stood  upright  before  us.  Of  course  the  tent  was  open  in  front, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  gymnastic  feat,  espe- 
cially taking  into  account  the  lowness  of  the  entrance,  as  in  jump- 
ing out  he  had  to  stoop  at  the  same  time.  Without  delay  a  small- 
er tent  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  we  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable. 

The  tents,  "  ^e"  (pi.  ^dnnan),  consist  of  a  large  round  piece  of 
leather  formed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  sheep-skins  cut  in 
quadrangular  pieces  and  sewed  together,  while  the  borders  of  the 
whole  are  left  purposely  very  irregular,  in  order  to  pass  the  stalks 
which  describe  the  outward  circle  of  the  tent  through  the  pro- 
jecting comers.  These  skins  are  spanned  over  three  pairs  of 
poles,  the  middle  pair  of  considerable  elevation,  the  remaining 
two  not  so  high,  and  one  of  them,  on  tlie  right  of  the  entrance, ' 
being  forked,  as  represented  in  the  following  wood-cut,  although, 
as  far  as  I  have  become  aware,  the  middle  poles  are  not  always 
the  same,  in  some  tents  both  joining  at  the  top,  in  others  seeming 
to  stand  apart  The  whole  character  of  these  tents  will  be  still 
better  imderstood  from  the  plate  representing  the  Tawarek  en- 
campment at  Amaldlle  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

In  such  a  tent  there  are  generally  two  couches,  or  divans,  called 
"  tesh^git,"  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  and  raised  about  a  foot 
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finom  the  ground;  for  these  people  generally  choose  the  most 
swampy  places  for  their  encampments,  and  after  a  thunder-storm 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  They  are  also 
not  wanting  in  comforts ;  and  on  every  couch  there  is  a  leather 
pillow,  "  adaf6r,"  which  certainly  seems  very  essential,  as  it  would 
be  most  uncomfortable  to  rest  the  elbow  on  the  uneven  and  hard 
sur&ce  of  these  reed  couches.  Almost  all  the  furniture  of  these 
simple  people,  besides  a  few  wooden  bowls  for  eating  and  drinking, 
consists  of  leather  bags  of  excellent  workmanship  and  sometimes 
very  tasteftilly  ornamented,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on  in  the  vol- 
ume. In  these  they  stow  away  their  clothes  as  well  as  their  pro- 
visions, and  during  the  night  they  surround  the  whole  tent  with 
very  neat  mattings  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  so  that  a  tent  of  this 
description  forms  quite  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Although  our  host  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  first-rate  chiefe, 
he,  as  well  as  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  who  came  to  visit  us,  had 
a  very  noble  and  prepossessing  appearance,  being  rather  broad- 
shouldered,  stout,  and  well  knit,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance  and  a  fair  skin,  though  there  were  a  few  among  them 
who,  with  their  coarse  features  and  their  dark  skin,  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  deterioration  of  the  Berber  blood.  We  had  scarcely 
made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  we  were  treated  with  large 
quantities  of  fresh  and  sour  milk,  while  a  fat  sheep  was  slaugh- 
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tered  and  prepared  for  our  supper,  but  without  any  additional 
food,  these  people  living  almost  entirely  on  meat  and  milk. 

Of  course  I  had  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  my  new.  fidends, 
consisting  of  a  fine  black  tobe,  a  tiirkedl,  and  a  black  haram ;  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  my  friend  El  Walati  gave  them  these 
articles  as  a  present  from  me,  or  whether  he  sold  them  as  his  own. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  wanted  not  only  their  protection, 
but  their  assistance,  too,  as  my  camels  were  so  weakened  by  the 
continual  humidity  to  which  they  were  exposed,  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  carry  my  luggage  any  farther.  But,  besides,  as  we  had 
to  pass  the  seats  of  these  lawless  tribes,  we  had  to  grope  our  way 
as  well  as  possible  from  one  encampment  to  the  other,  so  that 
we  wanted  guides ;  and  it  was  therefore  arranged  that,  hiring  a 
couple  of  pack-oxen  at  this  place,  we  should  join  this  tribe  the 
following  morning,  when  they  would  take  us  on  our  way  to  the 
chiefj  Somki.  The  mountainous  district,  in  the  direction  of  Niig- 
gera,  had  the  following  appearance  at  its  termination. 


On  returning  from  this  encampment  to  Bone,  being  misled  by 
by  a  man  who  professed  to  know  the  district,  which  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  swampy  ground,  we  fell  into  a  dangerous  bog,  and 
made  our  way  with  great  difficulty.  We  were  also  visited  by  a 
very  heavy  thunder-storm  in  the  evening,  which  swamped  the 
whole  country,  killed  one  of  my  camels,  and  rendered  our  night's 
rest  very  uncomfortable.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  rain  our 
road  the  next  day,  on  our  way  to  the  Tawarek,  was  very  bad, 
and  we  had  great  difiiculty  in  avoiding  the  swamps ;  but  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  scenery,  a  rich  cascade 
rushing  down  over  the  steep  clifis  of  the  mountain  from  a  height 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  forming  at  the  bottom  a  powerful 
torrent,  which  swept  along  through  a  fine  border  of  vegetation  in 
the  direction  of  Bone.  The  poor  independent  inhabitants  of  that 
mountain  had  left  their  stone  cottages  and  caves  on  the  slope  of 
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the  steep  cliflfe,  and  were  busy,  after  the  fertilizing  rain,  with  the 
labors  of  the  field  in  their  limited  grounds,  clearing  them  of  the 
weeds.  The  crops  promised  well,  and  had  a  healthy  appearance. 
When  we  disturbed  these  poor  people  in  their  labors,  they  retired 
behind  the  safegaard  of  dieir  Cyclopean  rocks,  and  stared  at  us 
with  great  curiosity,  the  unusual  appearance  of  our  whole  train 
causing  them  a  great  deal  of  dismay ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavored  by  our  gestures  to  persuade  them  to  continue  their 
labors,  as  they  did  not  imderstand  us,  while  we  were  greatly 
pleased  to  observe  that^  although  pagans,  they  were  decently  clad 
with  neat  aprons  of  cotton  round  their  loins. 

Having  at  length  joined  our  friends  of  yesterday,  we  pitched 
our  linen  tents,  which  greatly  attracted  their  attention,  at  some 
distance  from  their  leather  dwellings,  and  were  soon  beset  by 
numbers  of  the  feir  sex,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by 
their  plumpness,  especially  by  that  peculiar  feature  called  "  tebiil- 
lod(5n,"  which  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  I  was  forced 
to  frighten  these  fair  visitors  away,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
day's  thimder-storm,  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  emetic.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress  consisted 
throughout  of  a  short  shirt  with  short  open  sleeves,  made  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  broad  cotton  strips,  only  a  few  yoimg  lads,  sons  of 
the  chiefj  wearing  also  here  in  the  encampment  blue-dyed  shirts, 
with  a  patch  of  red  cloth  to  adorn  the  large  breast-pocket.  Their 
head-dress  was  likewise  very  poor,  consisting  not  of  a  whole  shawl, 
hanim  or  tesflgemist,  but  of  single  cotton  strips  of  various  colors, 
blue,  red,  white,  and  of  the  mixed  kind  called  *^shahariye,"  sewed 
t(^ther,  only  a  few  of  them  being  able  to  add  a  strip  of  red  cloth : 
for,  altogether,  these  Tawarek  are  very  fond  of  a  variety  of  col- 
ors, a  feature  already  observed  by  that  most  excellent  geographer 
El  Bekri,*  and  never  leave  the  manufactured  shirts  of  Niipe  and 
Hausa  as  they  receive  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
greatest  chiefs,  who  pride  themselves  in  possessing  a  whole  shirt 
of  that  kind.  Owing  to  the  swampy  character-  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  produced  countless  hosts  of  musquitoes,  and  to  the 
number  of  hyenas,  which  frightened  the  cattle  repeatedly,  I  pass- 
ed a  restless  and  sleepless  night 

Friday^  Avgust  \2ih,  I  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  my  crafty  Arab  companion  was  enabled  to  take  full  advant- 
age of  my  dangerous  situation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  be- 
•  El  Bckrfs  "Description  de  I'Afrique  Septentrionale,"  p.  118. 
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come  necessary  to  represent  me  to  these  simple  people  as  a  great 
sherf^  and  thus  to  excite  their  hospitable  feelings,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  instigated  me  to  reward  their  treatment  in  a  gener- 
ons  manner,  but  nevertheless  sold  my  presents  to  them  as  his  own 
property.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  forbearance  on 
my  part  to  bear  up  against  the  numerous  delays  in  this  part  of 
our  journey,  and  to  endure  the  many  tricks  played  upon  me  by 
the  treachery  of  my  companion,  in  order  to  prevent  at  least  his 
proceeding  to  open  violence.  In  this  encampment  he  bartered 
the  horse  which  I  had  bought  for  him  at  Libtako,  for  seven  fitt 
and  powerful  buUs,  which,  in  Timbuktu,  probably  might  fetch 
firom  8000  to  10,000  shells  each.  This  business  being  at  length 
settled,  and  the  whole  encampment  breaking  up,  we  proceeded 
onward.  The  men  were  mostly  mounted  on  horses  of  a  small 
unsightly  breed,  but  well  adapted  to  bear  fiitigue,  while  the  wom- 
en were  sitting  astride  on  their  household  furniture,  which  was 
packed  on  oxen  and  asses. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  onward,  our  friends  encamped  about  a 
mile  from  their  former  resting-place,  or  "  amazagh,"  close  beyond 
an  extensive  meadow- water  which  caused  the  young  herbage  to 
spring  up  all  around,  and  full  of  holes,  thus  creating  frequent 
delay. 

Continuing,  then,  our  journey  alone,  and  ascending  higher 
ground,  where  a  little  cultivation  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
slaves  of  the  nomadic  tribe  which  at  present  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  grounds,  and  passing  another  encampment,  we  reach- 
ed, after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  camp  where  we  were 
to  make  another  halt  It  was  situated  in  an  open  tract  of  ground 
called  Imeggdlel^,  adorned  only  by  a  few  stunted  talha-trees, 
while  at  some  distance  to  the  south  a  flat  vale  spread  out,  clothed 
with  a  greater  profusion  of  vegetation,  and  affording  rich  pasture 
to  nxmierous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  whole  tract  forms  a 
Bort  of  irregular  valley,  bordered  toward  the  north  by  a  hilly 
chain  of  slight  elevation,  and  toward  the  west  by  a  cluster  of  flat- 
topped  cones. 

The  camp  was  governed  by  three  different  chiefe,  called  Sftina, 
Jawi,  and  Fer<5ferd,  the  latter  being  a  man  of  a  very  powerful 
frame.  Several  small  presents  were  necessary  to  satisfy  them  aD. 
Besides,  as  the  two  pack-oxen  which  I  had  hired  the  day  before 
were  to  return  from  this  place,  I  had  to  buy  here  two  animals 
myself;  and  I  had  great  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
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day,  in  concluding  a  bargain :  but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing one  bull,  with  a  tobe  worth  here  6000  shells,  and  a  tiirkedf  of 
inferior  quality  worth  2000 ;  and  a  second  one,  with  three  haf 
worth  4000,  together  with  a  turkedi  worth  3500.  This  was  not, 
however,  their  real  value,  but  the  price  fixed  by  El  Walati,  who 
had  himself  a  profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  He  also  was  the 
sole  cause  of  my  being  detained  here  so  long,  as  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  mare  which  he  had  brought  with  him  fi:om  Bulanga;  for 
horses  constitute  the  chief  article  of  trade  with  these  people,  and 
small  Fulbe  traders,  or  rather  Jawambe  or  Zoghoran,  visit  them 
continually,  bringing  horses  fi:om  Sofara  and  the  coimtry  of  Biir- 
gu^  where  the  best  animal  fetches  not  more  than  about  30,000 
shells,  and  bartering  them  with  these  people  for  cattle,  and  the 
first  evening  of  our  arrival  a  numerous  troop  of  these  native 
traders  arrived.  It  was  here  that  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  the  Tawarek  clad  entirely  in  shirts  made  of  leather,  which 
they  are  skUlfiil  in  preparing. 

Sunday^  August  l^th.  The  bargaining  being  at  length  conclud- 
ed, we  got  ourselves  in  readiness  to  pursue  our  journey,  when  a 
\^olent  thunder-storm,  gathering  from  the  north,  kept  us  back 
till  nearly  noon.  We  at  length  set  out ;  but  the  recently-bought 
animals  were  so  intractable  that  we  only  moved  on  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  We  had  first  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little  to  the  eastward, 
in  order  to  cross  the  hilly  chain  which  separated  us  from  the  sandy 
downs  along  the  Niger;  and  had  then  to  descend  a  very  steep 
sandy  slope,  which  brought  us  into  an  irregular  valley,  with  the 
mountains  of  Dalla  forming  a  conspicuous  object  toward  the  west. 
Having  then  turned  round  a  mountain  spur,  which  stretched  out 
into  the  plain  on  our  right,  we  reached  the  encampment  of  B616, 
a  powerful  chief  of  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Haw-n-adak.  His 
exterior  had  nothing  of  that  noble  appearance  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  the  higher  class  of  these  wild  tribes,  as  he  was  of 

Vol.  m.— Q 
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unwieldy  corpulency,  and  of  a  rather  short  figjire,  resembling  the 
feunous  South-African  chief,  Nang6ro,  visited  by  Messrs.  Gtilton 
and  Andersson.  He  received  us,  however,  very  hospitably,  and 
proved  to  be  rather  an  intclhgent  man ;  but,  fortimately,  he  liiad 
not  sufl&cient  cleverness  to  discover  that  I  was  a  Christian,  al- 
though, from  the  very  first  moment  when  he  beheld  my  luggage, 
he  arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  I  was  not  what  my  com- 
panions represented  me  to  be,  namely,  a  sherif  from  the  far 
east;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  little 
knowledge  which  I  possessed  of  his  language,  and  which  I  bad 
not  quite  kept  back  before  him,  that  I  was  a  merchant,  either 
from  Ghadames  or  Morocco,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  me  to 
hear  him  argue  this  point,  while  he  afiirmed  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy,  and  with  an  oath,  that  I  was  a  Shilliih — a  Berber  from 
the  north,  and  wanted  to  represent  myself  as  a  sherif,  in  order 
to  pass  through  his  tribe  with  less  trouble  and  expense.  He,  as 
well  as  his  people,  became,  by  degrees,  rather  troublesome ;  but 
they  treated  us  well,  sending  us  two  prepared  sheep,  and  laige 
dishes  of  rice  boiled  in  an  abundance  of  butter,  but  without  salt 
The  chief  himself  is  said  to  consume  every  day  a  sheep,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  from  seven  cows,  in  this  respect  reminding  us  oi 
the  Emperor  Vitcllius. 

Monday^  August  \bth,  I  presented  to  the  chief  a  first-rate  tur- 
kedf,  two  black  shawls,  and  a  red  cap ;  but  as  my  fine  horse  ex- 
cited his  cupidity,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away,  and 
matters  appeared  for  some  time  rather  serious;  But  having  at 
length  proceeded  on  our  journey,  after  little  more  than  a  mile,  we 
ascended  from  the  rich  grassy  plain  upon  an  undulating  tract  of 
deep  sandy  soil,  richly  clothed  with  mimdsa  and  herbage,  and  bro- 
ken now  and  then  by  a  depression  or  cavity  covered  with  the 
richest  species  of  grass,  called  "banga."  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  were  pasturing  here,  and  a  scrv^ant  of  Belc,  who  accompa- 
nied us,  felt  no  compunction  in  seizing  the  fattest  specimen  and 
slaughtering  it  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  poison- 
ous euphorbia  became  very  common ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
water,  as  we  had  taken  no  supply  with  us,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  long  march  over  the  sandy  downs  that  we  reached  a  pool  of 
stagnant  and  dirty  water.  A  little  more  than  two  miles  beyond, 
we  came  to  another  encampment  of  Tawdrek.  Here,  fortunately. 
I  found  better  rest  than  at  B^le^  only  a  few  people  being  present 
at  the  time.  The  chief,  too,  being  of  rather  a  subordinate  cbarac* 
ter,  ndsed  his  pretensions  less  high. 
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On  aoconnt  of  their  degraded  character,  and  their  low  condition 
in  the  scale  of  Tawarek  society,  these  people  were  not  even  allow- 
ed to  wear  swords,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  free  and  noble 
Amdshagh,  but,  besides  their  spears,  they  are  only  armed  with  a 
long  "  t^lak,"  or  knife,  worn  at  the  left  arm.  All  the  Tawarek 
hereabouts  wear  short  narrow  shirts,  and  short  and  tightly-fitting 
trowsers;  and  almost  all  of  them  wear  round  the  lower  and  up- 
per part  of  their  face  a  shawl  composed  of  strips  of  different  col- 
ors and  materials,  as  I  have  stated  above ;  only  the  chief  himself 
uses  a  black  tobe  and  a  shawl  of  the  same  color. 

These  various  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  quite  differently  from 
each  other.  Most  of  the  Tawarek,  like  the  Fiilbe  in  general,  drive 
them  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  fetch  them  home  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  commences,  in  order  to  milk  them,  after  which  the 
cattle  are  again  driven  out  till  evening;  but  the  people  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  last  day's  encampment  pasture  their  cattle  during 
the  night,  and  fetch  them  home  early  in  the  morning  for  milking. 
We  had  a  fine  cool  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  refreshed  me  ex- 
tremely while  lying  in  front  of  my  tent ;  but  in  the  night  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out,  followed  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain. 

August  16th,  It  was  almost  noon  when  we  started,  for  as  long  as 
my  friend  El  Walati  had  something  to  sell  there  was  no  chance  of 
traveling;  and,  in  order  to  diminish  my  dissatisfaction,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  one  of  my  pack-oxen  was  lost.  Here  my  companion 
bartered  his  young  camel  for  sixty  sheep,  and  the  bargain  being 
at  length  concluded  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
But  before  setting  out  I  had  to  give  my  blessing  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  encampment,  male  as  well  as  female.  Among  the 
latter  I  discovered  a  few  pretty  young  women,  particularly  one, 
who,  together  with  her  baby,  formed  a  most  pleasing  spectacle, 
her  beauty  being  enhanced  by  her  extreme  shyness  in  approach- 
ing me ;  but  their  dress  was  very  poor  indeed,  consisting  of  coarse 
cotton  stuff,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body  and  brought 
down  over  the  head.  All  the  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have 
the  left  side  of  their  head  entirely  shaven,  while  from  the  crop  on 
the  right  side  a  long  curl  hangs  down. 

At  length  we  were  ^ain  on  the  road ;  but  our  march,  through 
a  rather  level  tract  of  .country,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and 
after  a  little  more  than  six  miles,  having  crossed  a  basin  where  a 
large  sheet  of  water  had  collected,  we  again  took  up  our  quarters 
m  another  encampment  the  chief  of  which  was  stated  to  possess 
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authority,  so  that  I  had  once  more  to  give  presents  to  the  value 
of  nearly  10,000  shells,  besides  a  tiirkedi  and  "  haf "  to  be  given 
to  the  man  belonging  to  B^ld,  who  had  served  us  as  a  guide.  I 
had  likewise  to  send  a  present  to  a  Tarki  chief  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  take  every  precaution  recommended  to  me  by  my  com- 
panion to  insure  my  safety,  although  I  felt  certain  that  he  himself 
applied  the  greater  portion  to  his  own  use.  It  was  thus  that  my 
supplies  rapidly  disappeared,  and  I  had  a  fair  prospect,  if  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  of  arriving  in 
Timbuktu  greatly  lightened.  We  were  however  hospitably  treat- 
ed by  our  hosts,  and  were  even  regaled  witht  he  imcommon  lux- 
ury of  a  large  dish  of  "megata,"  a  sort  of  maccaroni,  prepared 
fix)m  wheat  with  a  rich  seasoning  of  butter,  and  famous  since  the 
time  of  El  Bekri.  As  a  proof  that  we  were  approaching  Timbiik- 
tu,  I  may  mention  that  the  people  of  this  encampment  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  a  sfp  of  tea,  which  they  called  the  wa- 
ter of  Simsim,  from  the  celebrated  well  of  that  name  in  Mekka. 
Another  of  my  camels  being  knocked  up,  I  here  exchanged  it  for 
four  bulls,  one  of  which  was  fit  for  carrj^ing  burdens,  being  equal 
in  value  to  two  or  three  of  the  others ;  but  I  had  afterward  a  keen 
dispute  on  accoimt  of  this  bargain,  the  camel  having  subsequently 
died. 

August  17 (h.  On  setting  out  from  this  encampment,  we  kept  at 
first  a  little  more  westward,  thus  leaving  the  district  of  Bansena, 
which  formerly  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  encampment  of  I^so,  a  brother  of 
Somki,  who  had  sent  a  messenger  the  preceding  day  in  order  to 
invite  us  to  pay  him  a  visit  The  district  through  which  we  pass- 
ed is  called  Minta,  and  is  rich  in  iron-stone,  while  ruins  of  former 
smelting-places  are  seen  in  different  localities ;  but  it  was  extreme- 
ly barren,  extensive  tracts  of  bleak  native  soil,  called  "  n<?ga"  or 
**  hamraye,"  fatiguing  the  eye  under  a  hot  African  sun.  Farther 
on  the  soil  became  swampy,  and  bore  frequent  footprints  of  the 
elephant :  but  after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  while 
we  again  returned  into  a  northerly  direction,  we  entered  an  un- 
dulating sandy  tract  clothed  with  bushes,  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  beyond  again  encamped  on  the  site  of  a  Tawarek  amazagh. 
Here,  after  having  made  some  presents,  wp  were  well  treated,  two 
sheep  being  slaughtered  for  us ;  but  we  passed  a  most  uncomfort- 
able night,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  musquitoes  which  in- 
fested tlie  place. 
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Thursday,  August  18(h.  We  at  length  made  a  tolerable  day's 
march  in  order  to  reach  the  small  town  of  Bambara,  which  forms 
the  southernmost  of  the  fixed  settlements  of  the  Songhay  along 
the  creeks  and  backwaters  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  district  through  which  we  passed  in  the  beginning  of  our 
march  formed  a  tolerable  level,  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  the  feathery  bristle,  which  gradually  attained  such  a  height 
as  to  reach  the  rider  on  horseback.  At  times  also  the  poisonous 
euphorbia  predominated,  and  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles 
our  old  firiend  the  haj^ilfj,  or  Balanites  asgyptiacaj  which  I  did  not 
remembfir  to  have  seen  since  leaving  F6gha,  began  to  appear. 
But  far  more  cheerful  than  the  sight  of  the  tree  was  the  view  of 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  appeared  on  our  right  about  three 
miles  ferther  on,  and  which  excited  in  me  the  first  idea  of  the 
size  and  richness  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  it  is  here  call- 
ed D6 ;  but  in  its  farther  course  northward,  where  the  eye  could 
not  reach  the  border,  it  bears  the  particular  name  of  Sil^du,  and, 
at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  river. 

Having  then  passed  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  and 
emerged  f5rom  the  undulating  country,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
town  of  Bambara,  situated  a  little  in  front  of  a  chain  of  hills,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.     In  an  hour  more  we 


reached  the  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of  our  Arab  companion 
fired  a  salute  with  our  pistols,  whereupon  the  principal  individu- 
als made  their  appearance,  and  we  obtained  quarters  without 
further  delay.  The  town  or  village  consists  partly  of  low  clay 
buildings,  partly  of  huts,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  dwell  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  latter,  using  the  clay  dwellings,  which 
generally  consist  of  low,  oblong,  and  flat-roofed  buildings,  as  store- 
rooms or  magazines  for  depositing  their  treasures ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  long  rolls  of  cotton  strips,  "  leppi,"  or  "  tari."  The  dwelling 
also  which  was  assigned  to  me  consisted  of  a  rather  low  dirty  hut. 
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which  was  any  thing  but  well  ventilated,  and  proved  almost  in- 
supportable during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  But  the  clay  soil 
in  the  court-yard  was  too  hard  for  pitching  my  tent,  and  besides, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  expose  myself  in  this  manner  to  the  gaze 
of  inquisitive  and  curious  observers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Fiilbe,  and  on  account  of  their 
large  features  evidently  belong  to  the  section  of  the  Tor6de  or 
T6robe,  are  ill-famed  as  "dhalemin,"  or  evil-doers.  However, 
they  are  a  warlike  set,  and  had  succeeded  a  few  months  before  in 
driving  back  the  Awelimmiden,  who  had  made  a  foray  on  a  large 
scale  against  the  place.  But  Bambara  is  important  in  an  econom- 
ical respect,  for  the  inhabitants,  besides  possessing  nimierous  cat- 
tle, cultivate  a  large  extent  of  ground ;  even  many  of  the  people 
of  Timbuktu  have  fields  here,  the  transport  of  the  grain  being 
easy  and  cheap  by  means  of  the  immense  inland  navigation  which 
is  formed  by  the  many  back-waters  and  branches  of  the  Niger. 
But  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  is  very  barren,  and  at  that 
time  especially,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  some  time,  looked 
extremely  dry,  so  that  the  camels  had  to  be  driven  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  find  pasturage.  Some  Tawarek  half-castes  are  also  set- 
tled in  the  place,  and  they  kept  up  dancing  every  evening  till  a 
very  late  hour. 

Bambara  is  called  Hudari  by  the  Tawarek  or  Imoshagh,  and 
Sukurara  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  the  Baman- 
on,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  Benaber. 
Why  the  name  Bambara  has  attached  to  this  place  in  particular  I 
can  not  say,  but  probably  the  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Bam- 
bara, who  some  seventy  years  ago  conquered  all  this  country  to 
the  south  of  the  river,  retained  dominion  of  this  town  for  a  longer 
time  than  of  any  other  place  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Fiilbe,  or  Fullan,  as  well  as  the  Songhay  and 
Arabs,  call  the  place  only  by  the  latter  name. 

I  had  to  stay  in  Bambara  several  days,  not  at  all  for  my  own 
comfort,  as  I  continually  ran  the  risk  of  being  recognized  and 
identified,  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  at  the  short  distance 
of  a  few  days*  journey  from  here.  Nothing  but  the  scanty  inter- 
course which  is  kept  up  in  this  region  made  such  a  sudden  change 
of  character  possible,  for  as  yet  I  had  nobody  to  protect  me.  But 
my  friend  El  Walati,  whose  relation  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  derived  the  sole  benefit  from 
our  stay.    He  had  married  here,  four  years  previously,  a  rich 
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wife,  and  had  absconded  with  all  her  property :  besides  having 
aeriously  offended  the  powerful  Tarki  chief  Somki.  Having  thus 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  enter  the  place  again,  if  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself  at  my  expense  and  enjoying  the  protection  of 
my  company.  However,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances,  while  I  had  to  bear  si- 
lently all  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  my  only  object  being  to  reach 
safely  in  his  company  the  town  of  Timbuktu ;  but  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  was  continually  wavering,  whether  it  was  not 
more  profitable  for  him  to  dehver  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Fiilbe, 
as  he  knew  well  that  in  the  town  of  Dar-e'-Salam,  which  was  only 
thirty  miles  distant,  there  was  a  powerful  governor,  under  the 
ruler  of  Masina,  and  himself  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  who,  at 
the  first  intelligence  of  my  real  character,  would  have  cut  short 
all  my  proceedings,  and,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  would  have 
sent  me  direct  to  his  liege  lord  and  nephew  in  Hamda-AllahL 

I  had  to  make  here  some  considerable  presents  to  a  number  of 
people.  There  was  first  our  host  J6bbo,  who  had  given  us  quar- 
ters, and  who  treated  us  very  hospitably ;  then,  the  son  of  the 
chief  or  emir,  who  was  absent  in  Hamda- AUahi ;  next,  three 
kinsmen  of  the  latter,  who  were  represented  to  me  as  dhalemln ; 
and  lastly,  three  Arabs  from  Timbuktu,  who  were  staying  here 
at  the  time,  and  whose  friendly  disposition  I  had  to  secure  for 
some  reason  or  other.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  very  amiable  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amln,  son  of  the  learned 
kadhi  Miistapha,  and  it  was  he,  in  particular,  who  gave  me  some 
information  with  regard  to  my  friend  El  Walati,  who,  on  his  part, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  favor  of  this  young  man,  by  persuading 
me  to  make  him  a  good  present,  and  to  commission  him  to  take 
charge  of  my  horse  through  the  dangerous  and  watery  tract  of 
country  from  Sarayamo  to  Kabara.  As  for  the  second  of  these 
Arabs,  he  belonged  to  the  small  tribe  of  the  Ansar,  or,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  Lansar,  that  most  respected  Arab  tribe  which, 
on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Mohammed,  enjoyed 
every  where  and  at  all  times  great  influence,  but  which  is  at  pres- 
ent reduced  tg  a  very  small  fraction.  He  was  a  follower  of  Ham- 
madi,  the  rival  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay  in  Timbuktu,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  such  a  hostile  disposition  toward  my  friend,  that  the  lat- 
ter represented  him  to  me  as  shamefully  exiled  from  that  town, 
and  as  totally  disgraced.     Besides  these  presents  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  place,  I  had  also  to  reward  the  various  people  who 
had  accompanied  ns  from  the  Tawarek  encampments  in  order  to 
show  US  the  road,  or  rather  to  drive  the  sheep  and  cattle  belong- 
ing to  El  Walati.  But,  in  return  for  all  these  presents,  I  was  at 
least  treated  hospitably,  and,  for  these  countries,  even  sumptu- 
ously ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  rice  here,  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  article  of  food,  was  of  excellent  quality. 

While  we  were  staying  in  this  place  I  received  a  visit  from  two 
Tawarek  chiefs,  who,  owing  to  our  slow  progress,  had  heard  of 
me,  and  came  in  order  to  obtain  from  me  my  blessing,  but  more 
particularly  some  presents.  The  chief  of  them  was  a  very  re- 
spectable-looking man,  of  the  name  of  Mohanmied,  or  Hemahem^, 
with  large  open  features,  such  as  are  never  seen  among  the  K^- 
owf,  and  of  a  tall  stately  figure.  They  behaved  very  friendly 
toward  me,  and  one  of  them  even  embraced  me  very  cordially ; 
but  the  scale  of  their  religious  erudition  was  not  very  consider- 
able, and  I  was  greatly  amused  when  El  Walati,  in  order  to  get 
back  from  them  his  tobacco-pouch,  which  thev  had  secretly  ab- 
stracted from  him,  suddenly  seized  one  of  my  books,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  "  Lander's  Journey,"  and,  on  threatening  them  with 
it  as  if  it  were  the  Kuran,  the  pouch  was  restored  without  delay. 

I  had  been  questioned  repeatedly  on  my  journey  respecting 
the  Mdhedi,  who  was  expected  soon  to  appear ;  but  these  people 
here  were  uncommonly  anxious  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  identifying  me  with 
this  expected  prophet,  who  was  to  come  from  the  East. 

They  were  scarcely  gone  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
great  chief  Somki,  whose  name  had  already  filled  my  imagination 
for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  at  El  Walati's  most  urgent  request,  who 
did  not  fail  to  enhance  the  importance  of  this  man  as  much  a« 
he  was  able,  I  prepared  a  considerable  present^  worth  altogether 
83,000  shells,  which  my  friend  was  to  take  to  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary  to  have  come 
into  any  contact  with  this  chief,  as  the  direct  road  to  Timbuktu 
led  straight  from  here,  without  touching  at  Sarayamo,  near  which 
place  Somki  had  formed  his  encampment ;  but  my  friend  repre- 
sented the  direct  road  from  here  to  Timbuktu  as  leading  along 
the  encampments  of  several  powerful  chiefe,  whom  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  avoid ;  and  perhaps  he  was  right,  not  so  much 
from  the  reason  stated  as  on  account  of  the  water-communication 
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between  Sarayamo  and  Timbuktu  offering  a  great  advantage.  In 
conformity  with  these  circumstances,  on  the  third  day  of  our  stay 
here,  El  Walati  at  length  set  out  for  the  encampment  of  Somki, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  protection  to  enable  me  to  pass  safely 
through  his  territory ;  and  I  sent  along  with  him  my  faithful 
servant,  Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  whom  I  had  just  cured  of  a  severe 
attack  of  dysentery,  although  I  coidd  not  expect  that  he  would 
be  able  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  crafty  Arab,  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  Tawarek.  They  did  not  re- 
turn imtil  the  third  day,  and  gave  me  in  the  mean  time  full  leis- 
ure to  study  a  little  more  accurately  the  relations  of  this  place. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


THE  NET-WORK  OF   CREEKS,  BACKWATERS,  AND  LAKES  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  NIGER. — SARAYA'MO. — ^NAVIGATION  TO  KA'bARA. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bambara,  I  had  not  been  at 
all  aware  that  it  formed  a  most  important  point  of  my  journey,  it 
being  for  me,  as  proceeding  from  the  southeast,  what  that  cele- 
brated creek  three  days  west  from  Timbuktu  was  to  the  traveler 
fix)m  the  north  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  on  this  account 
has  received  the  name  of  "  Eas  el  ma."  The  town  of  Bambara  is 
situated  on  a  branch  or  rather  a  dead  backwater  of  the  river, 
forming  a  very  shallow  bottom  of  considerable  breadth,  but  a  very- 
irregular  border,  and  containing  at  that  time  but  little  water,  so 
that  the  communication  with  the  river  was  interrupted ;  but  about 
twenty  days  later  in  the  season,  for  about  four  or  five  months 
every  year,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  the  boats 
proceed  from  here  directly,  either  to  Dire  by  way  of  Galaye  and 
Kafiima,  or  to  Timbuktu  by  way  of  Ddlego  and  Sarayamo,  thus 
opening  a  considerable  export  of  com  toward  that  dependent  mar- 
ket-place, which  again  has  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  A^zawad,  and  the  neighboring  districts. 

This  shallow  water  is  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  the  hilly 
chain  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  beyond  there  is  anoth- 
er branch,  which  joins  it  toward  the  south.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  water  at  present,  there  was  no  great  activity,  and  two  canoes 
only  were  lying  here  imder  repair,  each  of  them  being  provided 
witih  two  low  chambers,  or  cabins,  vaulted  in  with  reeds  and  bushes, 
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as  I  shall  describe  farther  on.  Of  course,  when  this  basin  is  full 
of  water,  and  navigated  by  numbers  of  canoes,  the  place  must  pre- 
sent quite  another  appearance,  while  at  the  time  of  my  visit  its 
shallow  swampy  state  could  not  but  increase  the  dullness  of  tie 
whole  neighborhood,  which  had  not  yet  been  fertilized  by  the 
rainy  season.  I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants  that  only  one 
plentiful  shower  had  as  yet  fallen.  This  was  the  reason  that,  in- 
stigated by  the  absurd  rumor  which  had  preceded  me  that  my 
favor  with  the  Almighty  was  so  great  that  it  had  some  influence 
upon  the  fall  of  rain,  all  the  inhabitants,  although  Mohammedans, 
assembled  on  the  second  day  of  El  Walati's  absence,  and,  headed 
by  the  emfr,  came  to  me  in  procession,  and  solicited  my  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf  for  a  good  shower  of  rain.  I  succeeded 
this  time  in  eluding  their  solicitations  for  a  direct  prayer,  satisfy- 
ing them  by  expressing  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Almighty  would 
have  mercy  upon  them.  But  I  was  so  favored,  that  there  was 
really  a  moderate  shower  in  the  evening,  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  groimd,  although  the  air  did  not  become  much 
cooler,  for  it  was  excessively  hot  all  this  time,  and  sometimes  al- 
most insupportable  in  my  narrow  dirty  hut.  I  remember  in  par- 
ticular one  miserable  night  which  I  spent  here,  when,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  wmk  of  sleep,  I  wandered  about  all  night,  and 
felt  totally  exhausted  in  the  morning.  Notwithstanding  the 
swarms  of  musquitoes,  I  afterward  preferred  sleeping  outside  my 
hut,  in  order  to  inhale  the  slight  refreshing  breeze  which  used  to 
spring  up  during  the  night.  Unfortunately  I  had,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  long  before  broken  my  last  thermometer,  and  was  there- 
fore unable,  or  rather  believed  myself  unable,  to  measure  the  heat 
with  accuracy,  but  it  could  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  the  greatest 
rate  we  had  experienced  in  Kiikawa.  The  whole  country  round 
about  the  village  is  very  bleak,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  argil- 
laceous soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  sheets 
of  water,  and  scarcely  a  single  tree  offers  its  foliage  as  a  shelter 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  had  also  sufficient  leisure  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  trading 
relations  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are 
rather  poor ;  for  although  a  daily  market  is  held,  it  is  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and,  besides  sour  milk  and  salt,  very  little  is  to  be 
found.  Even  Indian  com  is  not  brought  regularly  into  the  mar- 
ket, although  so  much  agriculture  is  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  had  to  buy  my  supply  from  strangers  who  by  chance 
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were  passing  through  the  place,  while  for  one  of  my  oxen  I  got 
only  as  much  as  forty  s'aa,  or  measures  of  corn :  of  rice,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
natives,  even  at  this  season,  appeared  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply. 
The  standard  currency  consists  of  "  tan,"  that  is  to  say,  cotton 
strips  two  hands  wide,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  possess 
the  smallest  quantity ;  it  is  only  in  purchasing  sweet  or  sour  milk 
that  the  inhabitants  accept  shells.  Every  thing  that  is  sold  in  the 
market  is  measured  and  inspected  by  an  officer,  who  does  not  bear 
the  same  title  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  Fiilbe,  viz.,  "  lamido-lumu,"  but  is  here  called  "  emiro-foba." 

A  good  deal  of  entertainment  was  afforded  me  by  the  daily 
turning  out  and  bringing  in  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  five 
herds  of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed.  Three  herds  returned 
early  in  the  morning  from  their  pasture-grounds,  where  they  had 
been  left  during  the  niglxt,  in  order  to  be  milked ;  and  the  two  re- 
maining ones  were  then  turned  out,  in  order  to  return  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  considerable  number 
of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed,  the  drought  was  so  great  that 
there  was  only  a  small  supply  of  milk  at  tiie  time. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  their  setting 
out,  my  two  companions,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Somki,  returned, 
and  El  Walati  would  fain  have  made  me  believe  that  that  chief 
had  at  first  most  obstinately  refused  to  receive  the  presents,  and 
had  peremptorily  demanded  that  I  should  make  him,  in  addition, 
a  present  of  one  of  the  horses ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  per- 
sisted in  representing  that  those  presents  did  not  come  from  me, 
but  had  employed  them  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  with  that 
powerful  chief,  and  to  conclude  some  bargain  with  him.  After 
all  this,  he  had  the  insolence  to  propose  that  I  also  should  go  to 
that  chief,  in  order  to  surrender  to  him  some  more  of  my  property 
as  his  own ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  it,  and  my  only  object  was 
necessarily  to  get  over  my  difficult  situation  as  well  as  possible. 

Thursday^  August  2,5th.  Having,  after  the  return  of  my  friend 
from  his  important  embassy,  still  been  obliged  to  stay  another  day . 
in  this  miserable  place,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
best  ox  of  burden,  which  El  Walati  had  sold  to  the  Tawarek  who 
came  along  with  us,  pretending  that  it  had  been  stolen,  I  at  length 
set  out  on  my  journey  to  Sarayamo.  But  just  as  we  were  about 
to  start,  a  circumstance  happened  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  my  fiirther  proceedings ;  for,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  there 
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arrived  an  Arab,  a  native  of  Tisf t,  who,  besides  having  visited  St 
Louis,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  knew  something 
about  Europeans  as  well  as  about  the  Arabs  of  the  East ;  and  as 
I  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
town  of  Biru,  and  the  modem  Walata,  he  began  to  make  some 
stricter  inquiries  concerning  my  native  home,  and  the  places  from 
whence  I  had  gathered  my  information ;  for  not  having  found  any 
one  on  his  journey  toward  the  East  who  knew  any  thing  about 
the  seats  of  these  Western  Arabs,  while  the  general  name  of 
Shingiti  is  given  to  all  of  them,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  I  knew  so  much  about  his  countrymen.  However,  my 
whole  appearance  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  take  great  interest  in  me.  He  had  already,  the  previous 
evening,  sent  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  and  he  now  accompanied 
me  for  a  while,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  mare ;  but,  as  his 
company  prevented  my  laying  down  the  route  with  accuracy,  I 
persuaded  him  not  to  give  himself  any  farther  trouble. 

Having  crossed  a  small  water-course,  we  soon  reached  a  larger 
one,  which  formed  a  running  stream,  carrying  the  surplus  of  the 
shallow  creek  of  Bambara  toward  a  larger  sheet,  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  we  saw  expand  on  our  right.  The  surface  of  the 
country  was  undulating,  with  granite  cropping  out  here  and  there, 
and  with  a  good  supply  of  stunted  mimosa,  besides  the  poisonous 
euphorbia;  but,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  open  water,  we  de- 
scended into  a  more  level  tract,  covered  with  nothing  but  drj^  and 
short  herbage,  and  abundance  of  the  obnoxious  feathery  bristle ; 
but  this  is  very  favorable  ground  for  the  cattle,  for  they  are  not 
less  fond  of  this  bristle  than  their  masters  themselves  are  of  the 
seed,  called  **  lizak,"  which  from  the  most  ancient  times*  has  con- 
stituted one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  We  passed,  also,  the 
sites  of  several  former  Tawarck  encampments. 

Having  then  entered  a  district  where  more  diim-bush  appeared, 
we  ascended  a  sandy  ridge,  from  whence  we  beheld  in  front  of 
us  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  stretching  out  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
.eral  miles,  its  surface  agitated  by  a  strong  breeze,  and  with  tall 
reeds  forming  its  border.  It- is  called  Nyengay  by  the  Fiilbe,  and 
Isse-enga  by  the  Tawarek,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  branches 
of  Bambara  and  Kanima,  winding  along  from  here  by  way  ol" 

♦  Sec  El  Bekrfs  "Description  of  Africa,"  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181. 

JUxt^  ^  ^^\  ii^- c-^  y^^  j-J» J  ^  ^  f«V  J 
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G^alaye  to  the  latter  place,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Dflego  to 
Sarayamo,  and  thus  opening  an  uninterrupted  navigable  canal,  at 
least  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  boatmen  of  the  frail  native  craft,  who  never 
dare  to  cross  it  in  a  storm.  It  seemed,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  but  toward  the  northwest  it 
became  contracted  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  narrowest  place 
only  two  canoes  can  sail  abreast ;  after  which  it  turned  away,  and 
coiJd  not  be  farther  surveyed  from  this  point 

Having  followed  the  border  of  this  fine  and  imposing  sheet  of 
water,  where  numbers  of  people  were  catching  fish,  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half^  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs  on  our  right,  and 
soon  reached  the  encampment  of  Mohanmied,  the  chief  of  the 
Kfl-e'-siik,  who  a  few  days  previously  had  paid  me  a  visit  in 
Bambara.  Here  I  had  to  give  away  several  more  of  my  effects, 
but  we  were  treated  most  hospitably,  and  even  sumptuously,  and 
besides  two  enormous  bowls  full  of  rice  and  meat,  swimming  in 
an  immense  quantity  of  butter,  a  whole  ox  was  slaughtered  for 
us.  The  site  of  the  encampment  was  very  beautiftd,  and  I  walk- 
ed for  a  long  time  about  the  downs,  which  were  adorned  with  a 
rich  profusion  of  trees  of  the  acacia  kind,  and  offered  an  interest- 
ing prospect  over  the  lake ;  but  the  ensuing  night  was  most  mis- 
erably spent  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes 
which  infested  the  encampment. 

August  26th.  We  were  very  early  in  motion,  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, which  gathered  from  the  southeast,  delayed  our  depart- 
ure, although,  taking  into  account  the  slow  rate  at  which  I  was 
here  obliged  to  travel,  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  wheth- 
er we  started  early  or  late,  as  I  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  the  Walati,  who  stopped  wherever  he  had  any  business  to 
transact,  and  did  not  set  out  again  imtil  he  had  concluded  his  bar- 
gain. The  rain-clouds  then  taking  a  more  northerly  direction,  we 
at  length  set  out,  pursuing  our  track  over  the  hilly  country,  and 
while  we  lost  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Nydngay  on  our  lefl,  soon  dis- 
covered on  our  right  another  but  smaller  sheet  of  water  called 
Gerru.  The  Nydngay  is  said  to  be  full  of  water  all  the  year 
round ;  but  the  G^rru  becomes  dry  in  summer,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sarayamo  repair  hither  in  order  to  cultivate  their  rice- 
fields,  the  rice  ripening  with  the  rising  waters,  and  being  cut  short- 
ly before  the  river  attains  the  highest  state  of  immdation. 

Having  left  these  interesting  sheets  of  water  behind  us,  we 
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traversed  a  district  more  richly  adorned  with  acacias,  and  croeaed 
a  valley  where  the  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodata  (a  bush  whidi  I. 
scarcely  remembered  to  have  seen  since  my  return  from  Kanem), 
was  growing  in  great  exuberance,  besides  numbers  of  gerredh,  or 
the  useful  Acacia  nilotica^  but  we  searched  in  vain  for  water.  The 
coimtry  also  which  we  traversed  from  here  onward  was  chiefly 
clothed  with  the  Capparis  and  the  Mimosa  nilotica,  besides  a  good 
deal  of  dum-bush ;  but,  farther  on,  we  emerged  from  this  nndn- 
lating  tract  into  an  open  swampy  ground,  at  present  tolerably  diy 
and  covered  with  rich  herbage,  while  we  left  on  our  right  the  site 
of  the  formerly  important  town  Sama-koira,*  which  once  lorded 
it  over  a  considerable  territory  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tawa- 
rek,  when  the  remnant  of  its  population  escaped  toward  Bamba 
and  Ghago. 

In  these  open  swampy  meadow-grounds,  girt  by  a  dense  belt 
of  gerredh,  where  no  Arab  would  think  of  pitching  his  tent,  was 
the  encampment  of  the  chief  Somki,  with  his  family  and  his  fol- 
lowers (the  tents  of  the  kind  I  have  described  being  just  pitched), 
and  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grazing  right  and  left,  besides 
about  twenty  camels.  We  found  the  chief  reclining  on  his  "  tes- 
hdgit"  or  divan  of  reecLs,  and  as  soon  as  he  beheld  us  he  rose  and 
saluted  El  Walati  and  me.  lie  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and 
of  tolerably  stout  proportions,  his  white  beard,  which  looked  forth 
from  under  the  litham,  giving  him  a  highly  respectable  appear- 
ance. He,  however,  did  not  show  us  any  signs  of  hospitality, 
which  vexed  me  the  more,  as,  besides  the  considerable  present? 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  a  few  days  before,  I  had  now  again  to 
make  him  another  one,  consisting  of  two  tiirkedis  and  a  haf ;  but 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  former  presents  having 
been  sent  by  me. 

Being  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  had  dealings  with  a  great 
many  people,  he  had  some  slight  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what 
my  companions  represented  me  to  be.  While  I  was  sitting  in 
my  tent  reading  attentively  a  passage  referring  to  these  regions 
in  the  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Cooley  on  the  Negroland  of  the 
Arabs,  which  has  rendered  me  very  great  assistance  in  directing 
my  inquiries  in  these  countries,  he  made  his  appearance  very  ab- 

♦  Thi»  18  the  name  which  the  Sonphay  pive  to  the  place,  **  koira"  meaning 
"toi^'ii"  in  the  Songhay-kinf :  while  the  Wangarawa  and  the  Bamhara  call  it 
Sama-kanda,  **kanda"  meaning  "country"  or  "district"  in  the  Wakor^;  and  the 
Fiilbc,  on  accoant  of  the  "swamp"  which  is  formed  here,  Winde  Same. 
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ruptly,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  at  finding  me  reading  cliar- 
acters  which  he  well  knew  were  not  Arabic;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  suppressed  his  suspicions.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  El  Walati,  he  laid  claims  to  the  horse  which  I  myself 
rode.  The  eagerness  of  the  women  hereabout  to  obtain  tobacco 
was  very  remarkable,  and  they  pestered  my  servants  during  a 
great  part  of  the  night. 

Saturday  J  August  21th.  We  set  out  on  our  last  day's  journey  by 
land,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark  on  the 
river.  Having  emerged  from  the  low  swampy  ground,  we  enter- 
ed again  sandy  downs,  principally  clothed  with  haskanlt,  daman- 
kadda,  and  bu-r^kkeba  or  Panicum  colonum,  and,  having  left  on 
one  side  a  smaller  channel,  we  reached  the  branch  of  Fatta,  which 
extends  almost  as  far  as  Sarayamo,  running  parallel  to  several 
other  creeks,  called  after  the  villages  Kasba,  Haib6ngo,  and  Bene- 
sdnga,  which  intersect  the  district  named  Boddu. 

The  water  at  first  formed  a  narrow  irregular  channel  of  about 
200  yards  wide,  very  much  resembling  an  artificial  canal,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  great  many  of  these  backwaters,  but  gradually  it  be 
gan  to  widen,  affording  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
Between  this  channel  and  the  river  there  are  several  other  branch 
es,  which  appear  to  join  the  creek  which  I  navigated  from  Saray- 
amo. Altogether,  in  this  level  part  of  the  Niger,  the  river  ap 
pears  to  spread  out  in  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  water-courses. 
As  for  the  rice  which  was  grown  here  exclusively,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  just  sown  with  the  assistance  of  the  dew,  which  suffices 
for  its  growth  till  the  river  rises  and  spreads  its  inundation. 

Here  we  passed  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  Tarki,  or,  rather 
Kfl-e'-suki,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  Bonyami,  who  has  settled 
here  with  his  property,  and  who,  while  we  passed  by,  came  out 
of  his  hut,  and,  astonished  at  my  unusual  appearance,  and  delight- 
ed at  seeing  a  stranger  from  such  a  distance,  entreated  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  stay  with  him  a  short  time,  so  that  I  had  in 
consequence  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  my  march.  He  was  a 
very  decent  and  venerable-looking  old  man,  of  short,  stout  figure, 
and  with  benevolent  features,  but  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  a  white  tobe  and  a  black  shawl.  A  good  many 
horses  were  pasturing  hereabout,  but  not,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rice-grounds,  as  they  fed  mostly  on  the  young 
shoots.  Having  then  left  this  water-course  at  some  distance  on 
our  right,  we  reached  three  miles  farther  on  the  town  of  Saray- 
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amo,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Kiso.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple being  here  collected  at  the  news  of  our  arrival,  we  fired  a  sa- 
lute with  our  pistols,  and  after  a  little  search,  owing  to  the  very 
low  entrances  of  most  of  the  huts  which  would  not  admit  my  lug- 
gage, obtained  tolerable  quarters. 

The  town  of  Sarayamo  is  formed  by  an  inner  city,  kasr  or 
"  koira,"  consisting  of  clay  dwellings,  very  narrow  and  imcom- 
fortable ;  and  a  large  suburb  on  the  east  side  formed  of  huts  of 
large  size,  but  all  of  them  with  very  low  doors.  The  court-yard 
where  I  was*  quartered  was  situated  at  the  western  border  of  this 
eastern  suburb,  on  a  sloping  ground,  descending  toward  a  small 
ravine  which  separates  the  suburb  from  the  kasr,  and  contained 
at  the  time  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water.  This  situation  had 
the  disadvantage  that,  from  the  opjKJsite  slope,  every  thing  that 
was  done  in  my  court-yard  could  be  observed,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  curious  people,  especially  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who  obtruded  not  a  little  on  my  privacy. 

I  had  scarcely  made  myself  comfortable,  when  I  received  a 
great  number  of  visits ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mohammed 
Bonyami  arrived,  mounted  on  a  white  mare.  As  El  Walati  had 
persuaded  me  to  take  only  one  horse  to  Timbuktu,  I  sent  two  of 
my  animals  with  this  man  to  remain  with  him  until  my  leaving 
that  place,  while  I  also  intrusted  to  his  care  my  live  camels,  to  be 
taken  to  a  brother  of  his. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  these  people,  my  friend  the  Ilaj 
Biida  arrived  also,  with  whom  I  continued  to  pass  for  a  Syrian 
sherif,  although  he  thought  it  strange  that  I  would  not  say  my 
prayers  with  him  in  the  court-yard. 

Sundciy^  August  28th,  Ilaving  ciijovcd  a  good  night's  rest,  toler- 
ably free  from  musquitoes,  as  1  had  shut  my  hut  at  an  early  hour, 
I  took  a  walk  down  to  the  river,  the  morning  being,  as  usual, 
cool  and  fresh,  and  a  slight  breeze  having  sprung  up.  The  bank 
on  which  the  town  stands  was,  at  present,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  but  this  elevation  is  of 
course  greatly  diminished  by  the  rising  of  the  inundation,  the 
river  reaching  generally  to  the  very  border  of  the  village.  That 
branch  which  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  water  of  Fatta, 
along  which  our  last  day's  march  had  lain,  had  no  current,  and 
was  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  The  communication  by  water 
along  these  shfdlow  backwaters  of  the  immense  Niger  just  open- 
ing (for  in  the  dry  season  the  connection  is  interrupted),  only  one 
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3ea-woTthy  boat  was  lying  here  at  the  time,  neither  conspicuous 
for  its  size,  nor  for  its  comfortable  arrangement,  and  with  two 
cabins  of  matting,  one  in  the  prow,  and  one  in  the  stern,  while 
another  boat,  measuring  forty  feet  by  eight,  was  just  repairing. 
All  the  craft  are  built  of  planks,  sowed  or  tied  together  in  a  very- 
bungling  manner. 

I  learned,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  people  go  from  here  to  Timbuktu,  which  lies  almost 
exactly  north  fix>m  this  place,  by  an  eastern  winding ;  while  later 
in  the  season  they  follow  a  westerly  branch.  A  labyrinth  of 
creeks,  backwaters,  and  channels,  is  in  this  manner  spread  over 
the  whole  of  this  countiy,  of  which  people  had  no  previous  idea. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters  when  the  governor,  or 
emir,  of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  'Othman,  was  a  cheerful  kind  of  person.  He  stands  in  direct 
subjection  to  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  without  being  dependent 
upon  any  other  governor ;  and  his  province  comprises  some  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  Fatta,  Horesdna,  and  K^ab^a. 
Having  made  strict  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Stambiil,  and  having  asked  the  news  respecting  the 
countries  of  the  East  in  general,  he  left  me,  but  returned  again  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  chief  persons  in 
the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in  procuring  rain.  After  a 
long  conversation  about  the  rainy  season,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  diflferent  countries,  and  the  tropical  regions  espe- 
cially,* I  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  "  fat-ha,"  or 
opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran ;  and,  to  their  great  amusement  and 
deUght,  concluded  the  Arabic  prayer  with  a  form  in  their  own 
language — "Alia  hokki  ndiam" — which,  although  meaning  orig- 
inally "God  may  give  water,"  has  become  quite  a  compliment- 
ary phrase,  so  that  the  original  meaning  has  been  almost  lost,  few 
people  only  being  conscious  of  it.  It  so  happened  that  the  ensu- 
ing night  a  heavy  thunder-storm  gathered  from  the  east,  bringing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  which  even  found  its  way  into 
my  badly-thatched  hut.  This  apparent  efficacy  of  my  prayer  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  return  the  following  day,  to  solicit  from 
me  a  repetition  of  my  performance ;  but  I  succeeded  in  evading 
their  request  by  exhorting  them  to  patience.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  obliged,  in  addition  to  a  strong  dose  of  emetic,  to  give 

*  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  the  H^j  of  Tisft,  who  was  present,  that  in  his 
desert  town  there  are  in  general  three  falls  of  rain  ereiy  year. 

Vol.  m.— R 
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the  governor  my  blessing,  as  he  was  going  to  the  capital,  and  was 
rather  afraid  of  his  liege  lord  the  young  prince  A'hmedu,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  overbearing  neighbors,  the  Tawarek,  inspired 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  fear.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  very  well 
received  in  the  capital,  and  therefore  could  not  complain  of  the 
inefficacy  of  my  inspiration ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  having  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be, 
he  was  much  shocked  when  he  afterward  learned  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who 
wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  that  so  wicked  a  person  as  a  Christian  had  procured  him, 
not  only  rain,  but  even  a  good  reception  from  his  superior. 

The  town  is  tolerably  flourishing,  and  the  Fulbe  inhabitants,  at 
least,  possess  a  great  number  of  horses.  We  counted,  one  even- 
ing, ninety  returning  from  the  pasture-grounds,  while  a  good 
many  more  remained  outside  at  a  greater  distance.  The  Fiilbe 
here  belong  to  the  following  tribes:  Uromange,  Rilambe,  Oro- 
manabe,  Koirabe,  Feroibe,  Balambe,  Orohabe,  and  U'rube.  The 
whole  population  of  the  place  may  amount  to  about  5000 ;  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  many  manufacturers ;  even  the  native 
cloth,  so  well  woven  by  the  Songhay,  is  not  manufactured  here. 

The  situation  of  the  town  at  this  navigable  branch,  however, 
produces  some  activity,  although  no  regular  market  appears  to 
be  held ;  and  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here,  a  large  boat  arrived 
from  Timbuktu,  with  eighteen  ras  (a  piece  weighing  about  sixty 
pounds)  of  salt,  a  large  parcel  of  tobacco,  and  a  great  number  of 
passengers.  Shells  have  currency  here,  and  I  bought  rice  for 
fourteen  hundred  shells  and  a  tiirkedi,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shell? 
for  each  s'aa,  or  measure.  Rice  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
food,  although  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  some  negro  com  is 
cultivated.     Milk  is  plentiful. 

The  town  of  Dar-e'-salam,  or  Dari,  the  residence  of  'Abd-e'-rah- 
man,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
itself,  is  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hours  on  horseback  from  here, 
equal  to  about  thirty  miles,  by  way  of  Taiba. 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  the  boat  which  had  come  from 
Timbuktu  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party,  for  10,000 
shells,  I  prepared  my  luggage,  which,  although  now  greatly  re- 
duced from  the  respectable  bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting 
out  from  Katsena,  was  still  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  succeed  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  more  influ- 
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ential  chiefe  of  these  regions,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  August  I  went  on  board  of  my  small  craft,  and  passed  there  a 
very  comfortable  night  The  river,  during  the  time  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  had  risen  considerably,  and  soon  promised  to 
open  the  communication  by  the  western  branch. 

Thursday^  September  1st.  After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  we  at  length 
began  our  voyage  about  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning ; 
and  I  felt  my  spirits  greatly  cheered  when  I  found  myself  floating 
on  this  river,  or  backwater,  which  was  to  carry  me  all  the  way  to 
the  harbor  of  Timbuktu.  The  river  near  the  town  forms  a  fine 
ppen  sheet,  widening  to  about  800  yards ;  but  farther  on,  as  we 
were  winding  along  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  was  greatly 
obstructed  with  rank  grass,  or  rather  byrgu,  which  very  often 
covered  the  water  entirely,  so  that  the  boat  seemed  to  glide  along 
a  grassy  plain.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  use  oars.  We 
were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  poles, 
generally  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  third  an  hour,  but 
very  often  less.  Besides  the  byrgu,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
fodder  for  horse  and  cattle  in  all  the  districts  along  the  Niger,  and 
which  even  furnishes  man  with  the  sweet  beverage  called  "  m^n- 
shu"  and  a  sort  of  honey  called  "kartu,"  white  water-lilies,  or 
Nymphcea  Lotus,  were  in  great  quantities ;  and  between  the  lat- 
ter, the  water-plant  "  scrranfusa,"  which,  being  about  ten  inches 
long,  floats  on  the  water  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
ground.  But,  after  a  voyage  of  about  three  miles,  we  emerged 
from  the  reedy  water  of  Sarayamo  into  a  more  open  branch,  said 
to  be  that  of  Bambara,  which  here  joined  it.  According  to  some 
of  my  informants,  this  water  is  identical  with  the  G^rru,  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  Ilere  the  eastern  bank 
became  quite  free  from  reed-grass,  while  a  herd  of  gazelles  was 
to  be  seen  near  the  shore ;  the  western  bank,  meanwhile,  being 
adorned  with  numerous  diim-palms,  gawo,  and  tamarind-trees, 
or,  as  they  are  called  here,  bususu ;  while  farther  on,  the  as- 
cending ground  was  covered  with  "tunfafia"  {Asclepias  giganted), 
"•  retem  "  (or  broom),  and  "  damankadda,"  But  after  a  while,  when 
rank  grass  again  began  to  prevail,  this  arm  also  became  greatly 
obstructed,  being  separated  by  the  grass  into  several  branches. 
The  water  being  only  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  we  proceed- 
ed rather  slowly  onward,  winding  along  in  a  northerly  direction, 
at  times  diverging  more  to  the  west,  at  others  more  to  the  east ; 
till  about  an  hour  after  noon  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Patta, 
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situated  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  rice- 
grounds,  where  the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  field. 

The  river  here  changes  its  direction  to  the  west,  being  probably 
joined  by  another  branch,  which,  however,  I  did  not  see,  and  we 
began  steering  in  that  direction,  soothing  our  disappointment  at 
not  moving  directly  toward  the  object  of  our  voyage  with  the 
animated  songs  of  our  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the  movement 
of  their  oars  with  a  barbarous,  but  not  unmelodious  account  of  the 
deeds  of  the  great  A'skia.  A  great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to 
the  scenery.  Our  living  also  was  not  so  bad,  a  couple  of  fine  fishes, 
which  we  had  succeeded  in  buying  from  some  fishermen,  having 
been  prepared  over  the  fire,  iind  afibrding  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  farther  we  proceeded  onward  tlie  more  the  channel  widen- 
ed, becoming  free  from  reeds,  although  occasionally  adorned  by  a 
floating  layer  of  water-lilies.  However,  beyond  the  \allage  of  Gu- 
rijigge,  or  Guridigge,  the  current  became  so  strong  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  we  chose  rather  to  enter  the  reeds,  which  broke  the 
force  of  the  water.  It  is  natural  that,  as  this  is  not  a  river  of  it- 
self fed  by  its  own  sources,  but  merely  a  backwater  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  great  river,  the  current  in  general  must  come  from 
the  latter,  and  proceed  inland. 

Having  kept  for  sometime  along  the  reed-grass  of  the  southern 
shore  in  a  winding  direction,  we  again  emerged  into  open  water, 
where  the  poles  of  our  boatmen,  which  measured  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  found  no  bottom ;  and  wc  kei)t  steadily  on,  although  <>e- 
casionally  quite  alarmed  by  our  southwesterly  direction,  which 
threatened  to  carry  us  rather  to  Hamda-Alldlii  than  to  Timbuktu ; 
till  at  length,  a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Goilo,  we 
changed  our  direction  to  W.N.  W.,  and  passing  some  floating  reed 
islands,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  direction  to  reach  the  chief  object 
of  our  journey.  But  a  storm  that  had  l)een  gathering  induced  Ui^ 
with  the  approach  of  night  to  moor  the  boat  in  a  wide  grassy  creek 
of  the  eastern  shore,  in  onler  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  strong 
wind,  which  easily  upsets  this  light  craft.  Four  fishing-boats  were 
l3nng  not  fiir  from  us,  and  with  their  lights  gave  us  a  feeling  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  numerous  swarms  of  niusquitoes  molested  ils  not  a 
little,  and  the  barking  of  an  animal  in  the  water  greatly  excited  my 
curiasity.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  proceeded  from  the  young 
alligators,  or  rather  zangway. 

These  boats  have  no  means  of  approaching  the  shallow  shore. 
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Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  passengers,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
to  wade  through  deep  water  backward  and  forward.  This,  coup- 
led with  the  great  quantity  of  water  continually  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  these  boats,  is  the  reason  why  all  the  people  who  travel  • 
along  the  Niger  are  subject  to  rheumatism.  The  governor  of 
Sdy,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  his  voyage 
up  the  river  to  Gagho,  had  become  quite  lame. 

Friday,  Septeynber  2d.  It  was  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  left  the  sea  of  reeds  in  which  we  had  moored 
our  vessel,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  anchor,  is  done  by  fixing  a 
pole  on  each  side  of  the  -prow,  and  one  at  the  stem  of  the  boat 
We  began  our  day's  voyage  by  slowly  gliding  along  the  river,  by 
the  strength  of  a  local  current,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  an  hour ;  but  soon  our  boatmen  began  to  make  use  of  their 
oars,  and  we  advanced  with  more  rapidity.  The  open  channel 
was  here  quite  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  the  uniform  level  of 
which  was  broken  by  a  hilly  eminence  covered  with  fine  fields  of 
millet,  when  we  saw  upon  our  left  a  smaller  arm  of  the  consider- 
able channel  running  from  the  southwest.  This,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  was  in  connection  with  that  very  water-course  which,  at  a 
later  season,  forms  the  general  high  road  of  those  people  who  go 
from  Sarayamo  to  Timbuktu.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
this  branch  is  preferred  by  those  who  come  from  the  north.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  branch  we  halted  awhile  at  the  western  shore, 
where,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  there  is  a  small  village  called 
Koito,  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 

After  a  short  delay  we  set  out  again  on  our  zigzag  voyage, 
while  one  of  our  boatmen,  his  harpoon  in  hand,  proceeded  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  From  a  wide  open  water  we  soon  got  into  a 
narrow  channel,  while  the  grassy  expanse  spread  out  on  each  side 
to  a  great  extent ;  and,  making  our  way  with  great  difficulty,  we 
emerged  into  a  wide  open  branch,  much  more  considerable  than 
the  one  along  which  our  course  had  lain,  it  being  the  principal 
trunk  of  the  westerly  water-course  of  Sarayamo.  As  soon  as  we 
had  entered  it,  some  large  specimens  of  the  alligator  tribe  afforded 
proofs  of  a  more  extensive  sheet  of  water,  while  the  current,  which 
at  first  was  running  against  us,  was  so  considerable  that  we  ad- 
vanced rather  slowly.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  or  channel, 
forming  one  large  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  was  certainly  not  less 
than  firom  600  to  700  yards,  while  the  depth  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel,  at  least  as  far  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  from  the 
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poles  of  our  boatmen,  measured  fourteen  feet  and  a  hal^  and  at 
times  even  as  much  as  eighteen,  and  probably  more.  The  banks 
were  enlivened  by  men  and  horses,  and  we  passed  an  encampment 
of  herdsmen  with  their  cattle.  The  western  shore  especially  was 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  diim-palms,  besides  fine  tamarind- 
trees,  sarkakaya,  and  others  of  unknown  species.  Thus  repeated- 
ly delayed  by  shifting  sands  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  river, 
we  moved  on  in  a  tolerably  direct  northerly  course  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Menesengay,  situated  on  sandy  downs  about  twenty 
feet  high,  beyond  a  deep  gulf  of  the  westerly  shore.  The  low 
grassy  ground  on  the  eastern  side  formed  the  place  of  resort  for 
numbers  of  pelicans,  and  the  lower  ground  emerging  at  present 
only  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of 
water-birds,  which  were  looking  out  greedily  for  their  prey. 

Here  we  again  changed  our  course,  following  a  great  many 
windings,  but  proceeding  generally  in  an  easterly  direction.  But 
now  the  water-course  began  to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  noble  river,  bordered  by  strongly  marked  banks,  clad 
with  fine  timber,  chiefly  tamarind  and  kaila  trees,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  by  cattle.  Our  voyage  was  very  delightful,  gliding,  as 
we  were,  smoothly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  keeping 
mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  noble  stream,  our  boatmen  only 
changing  their  course  once  to  touch  at  the  northern  shore,  in  order 
to  procure  for  a  few  shells  the  luxury  of  some  kola-nuts,  of  which 
even  these  poor  people  were  by  no  means  insensible.  At  length, 
having  passed  between  the  villages  of  Ilaibongu  on  the  northern, 
and  Dara-kaina  on  the  southern  shore,  we  again  exchanged  our 
southeasterly  direction  for  a  more  northerly  one,  proceeding  along 
a  very  broad  water-course ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  open  water  was 
broken  by  a  broad  grassy  island,  which  left  only  a  small  channel 
on  the  west  side,  while  that  on  the  east  was  of  tolerable  width. 
Meanwhile  the  evening  was  approaching,  and  we  met  with  several 
delays,  once  in  order  to  buy  some  fish,  and  another  time  on  ac- 
count of  our  boatmen  having  lost  their  harpoon,  with  which  they 
occasionally  endeavored  to  catch  some  large  species  of  fish  which 
were  swimming  alongside  our  boat.  They  were  very  dexterous 
in  diving,  although  it  required  some  time  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  spot  where  the  slender  instrument  had  been  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom. This  harpoon  was  exactly  similar  to  the  double  spear  used 
by  some  divisions  of  the  Batta,  one  of  the  tribes  of  A'damawa, 
such  as  the  Bagel^,  and  even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  B<Sma. 
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We  had  now  entered  a  splendid  reach  of  the  river,  which,  al- 
most free  from  reeds,  extended  in  an  easteriy  direction,  and  we 
glided  pleasantly  along  the  smooth  water  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  northern  bank,  which  was  thickly  clad  with  trees;  till  at 
length,  darkness  setting  in,  we  struck  right  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  which  now,  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening, 
spread  out  its  smooth  unrippled  surface  like  a  beautiful  mirror, 
and  which  at  this  place  was  certainly  not  less  than  1000  yards 
broad,  straight  for  the  evening  fires  of  the  village  Banay,  which 
was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  moored  our  vessel  at  the 
northeasterly  bend  of  the  gulf  roimd  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Most  of  our  party  slept  on  shore,  while  others  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mat- 
ting which  formed  the  cabins. 

Here  we  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  beautiful  clear  sky, 
and  quietly  enjoyed  for  a  few  hours  the  fine  river  scenery,  bor- 
dered by  a  rich  belt  of  vegetation,  while  our  boatmen  endeavored 
to  replace  one  of  their  poles,  which  they  had  broken,  by  a  new 
one,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  getting  one  which  measured 
twenty-one  feet  The  town  or  village  itself  is  inhabited  by  Son- 
ghay  and  Fulbe,  the  latter  being  in  possession  of  nimierous  flocks 
and  herds.  The  cattle  being  just  collected  on  the  sandy  beach 
near  the  river,  were  milked  soon  after  sunrise,  and  furnished  me 
with  a  draught  of  that  delicious  beverage,  which  must  always  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  a  European  traveler  in  these 
countries. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  extended  along  the  bay  to  the 
south,  at  the  point  where  we  had  moored  our  boat ;  but  there  was 
a  suburb  of  detached  huts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tawarek,  and  this 
part  of  the  shore  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.  When 
we  at  length  continued  our  voyage,  we  observed  also  a  great 
many  dum-palms,  which  served  to  farther  embellish  the  country, 
while  kad^Sa,  or  t6so,  seemed  to  form  the  staple  produce  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  thickly  lined  the  shores.  The  scenery  was  the 
more  interesting,  as,  besides  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  water, 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  were  just  swimming  across  the  river, 
which  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  such  a  task,  would  have  been 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the  people  who 
accompanied  them  in  boats  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
to  continue  their  fatiguing  trip  when  they  once  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  especially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  their  young 
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calves.  However,  in  these  regions  along  the  Niger,  with  its  nu- 
merous channels,  backwaters,  and  swamps,  man  as  well  as  beast 
must  be  accustomed  to  swimming.  I  took  great  pains  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  current  here,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  as- 
certaining the  fact;  and  altogether,  in  this  net- work  of  creeks 
and  backwaters,  the  current  seems  to  be  very  uncertain,  going  in 
on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  that  we  were 
now  approaching  the  trunk  of  the  river,  following  in  general  a 
northerly  direction  with  a  slight  westerly  deviation.  The  gradu- 
ally sloping  bank  was  here  covered  with  the  dense  rich  bush  call- 
ed b<5gina  by  the  Songhay. 

But  at  present  these  shores,  once  animated  with  the  bustle  of 
many  larger  and  smaller  villages  of  the  native  Songhay,  were 
buried  in  silence  and  solitude,  a  turbulent  period  of  almost  2(K» 
years  having  succeeded  to  the  epoch  when  the  great  Songhay 
king,  Mohammed  el  Ilaj  A'skia,  held  the  whole  of  these  regionj^ 
under  his  powerful  sway.  No  less  than  four  dwelling-places* 
along  this  tract  of  the  river  had  been  destroyed  on  one  and  the 
same  day  by  the  father  of  Galaijo,  the  prince  whom  we  had  met 
on  our  journey  a  short  distance  from  Say.  A  solitary  antelope, 
with  her  young,  was  the  only  living  being  in  the  present  state  of 
desolation  that  we  observed  during  several  hours'  navigation,  but 
the  banks  were  occasionally  lined  with  fine  trees.  Besides  the 
tamarind-tree,  a  tree  called  bogi  appeared  in  great  quantities ;  it 
bears  a  yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  having  four  or  fiv<* 
large  kernels,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste,  af- 
forded us  a  very  refreshing  treat. 

Having  met  with  a  short  delay,  in  consequence  of  a  thunder- 
storm which  brought  us  but  little  rain,  we  observ^ed  the  island  of 
K6ra,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel,  and  the  main  river 
ahead  of  us,  the  water  increasing  in  breadth,  while  one  arm 
branches  off  round  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  present- 
ing here  the  ap{)earance  of  an  inland  sea.  But  we  had  scarcely 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  river  itself,  when  a  second  and 
heavier  thunder-storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  threatened 
to  break  forth,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grassy  eastern 
shore  of  the  main.  We  had  scarcely  fastened  the  boat,  when  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  Ltsted,  with  great  violence,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  so  that  my  berth  was  entirely  swamj)ed,  and  I 
remained  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  during  the  whole  night, 

♦  These  places  are  Bango,  l^fnne,  Gakoirn,  and  another  one. 
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Sunday,  September  4th.  The  weather  having  cleared  up,  we  set 
out  at  an  early  hour,  following  a  northeasterly  direction  through 
an  open  water  not  obstructed  by  reeds,  but  soon  halted  again  for 
prayer  near  the  green  bushy  shore ;  while  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island  of  K6ra,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  cackling  of  fowls,  and 
the  vcices  of  men  were  distinctly  to  be  heard,  the  island  being 
still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  the  people  being  said  to  possess 
even  a  good  number  of  horses.  It  was  of  considerable  interest  to 
me  here  to  fell  into  the  course  pursued  by  that  very  meritorious 
French  traveler,  Ednd  Caillid,  on  his  toilsome  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney through  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa, 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco ;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for  me 
to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account.  Following  close 
upon  the  track  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent,  but  imfortunate 
Major  Laing,  who  had  been  assassinated  two  years  previously  on 
his  desperate  journey  from  Timbuktu,  Cailli^  naturally  excited 
against  himself  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  could  not 
but  seem  extraordinary  that  a  poor  unprotected  adventurer  like 
himself  should  succeed  in  an  enterprise  where  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  noble-minded  officers  of  their  army  had  suc- 
cumbed. 

Gliding  slowly  along  the  channel,  which  here  was  about  600 
yards  in  width,  and  gradually  exchanging  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  observed  after  a  few  miles'  advance 
the  first  river-horses,  or  banga,  that  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the 
Niger,  carrying  their  heads  out  of  the  water  like  two  immense 
boxes,  and  rather  frightening  our  boatmen,  who  did  not  seem  to 
relish  a  ttte-d-tcte  with  these  animals,  till  I  sent  a  ball  after  them. 

Passing  then  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Gakoira,  near  which 
the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  rice-fields,  and  having 
again  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  covered  with  nu- 
merous kalgo-trces,  in  order  that  the  lazy  boatmen  might  get  their 
breakfast  with  comfort  and  ease,  we  had  to  follow  a  large  bend  of 
the  river  where  the  town  of  Danga  is  situated  on  the  right,  be- 
yond a  swampy  low  groimd.  This  is  probably  the  same  town  so 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  interesting  records  of  Baba  ATimed, 
especially  as  the  residence  of  the  Piillo  chief,  Sambo  Lamido,  who 
at  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  the  chief  in- 
strument in  achieving  that  destruction.  We  then  crossed  fiom 
here  to  the  other  side,  and  passed  the  town  of  Sanyare  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland,  which  at  times  appears  to  be  changed  into  an 
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island,  and  containing,  besides  a  good  number  of  reed  huts,  even 
a  few  clay  dwellings.  Here  our  people  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  some  tobacco,  but  were  sadly  disappointed,  the  natives 
being  too  much  afraid  of  their  fanatical  master,  the  Sh^ho  All- 
medu  ben  A'hmedu. 

Having  left  this  village  behind  us,  we  entered  a  fine  northerly 
reach  belonging*  to  the  branch  which  was  finally  to  carry  us  into 
the  great  river  itself,  and  left  the  town  of  Sanyare  beyond  the 
shallow  sand-bank,  conspicuous  on  account  of  a  group  of  majestic 
tamarind-trees.  Here  the  inhabitants  wanted  to  barter  some  sour 
milk  for  negro  com,  which  to  them,  with  their  ordinary  diet  of 
rice,  seemed  to  be  a  luxury.  Having  lost  some  time,  we  at  length 
had  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Niger  before  us ;  and  here,  at  the  point 
of  junction,  there  started  forth  from  the  easterly  shore  a  group  of 
solitary  trees,  which  appeared  to  form  the  usual  nocturnal  place 
of  resort  for  all  the  water-fowl  in  the  neighborhood,  the  trunk  as 
well  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  being  overlaid  with  a  white  crust, 
formed  by  the  droppings  of  these  visitors,  which  with  animated 
cries  were  collecting  together  toward  the  close  of  the  evening. 
Having  here  left  the  shore,  which  at  present  formed  a  low  and 
bare  headland,  but  which  in  the  course  of  a  month  would  be  en- 
tirely under  water,  we  at  once  entered  the  middle  of  that  magnifi- 
cent river,  the  I'sa,  or  Mayo  Balldo,  running  here  from  W.  35*^  S. 
to  E.  35°  N.,  which  has  excited  the  lively  curiosity  of  Europeans 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  at  this  spot  about  a  mile  across,  and 
by  its  magnitude  and  solemn  magnificence  in  the  new  moon  which 
was  rising  in  front  of  us,  and  with  the  summer  lightning  at  times 
breaking  through  the  evening  sky,  inspired  my  servants  with  real 
awe  and  almost  fright ;  while  we  were  squatting  on  the  shelving 
roof  of  our  frail  boat,  and  looked  with  searching  eyes  along  the 
immense  expanse  of  the  river  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  where 
the  object  of  our  journey  was  said  to  lie. 

Whether  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  or  from  the  previous 
night's  wetting,  when  at  length  we  lay  to  at  the  ancient  Songhay 
town  of  Koiretago,  which  had  once  been  a  place  of  imjx)rtancc, 
but  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Fiilbe  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tarki  chief  Somki,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
but  in  order  to  take  care  of  my  luggage,  I  was  unwilling  to  go  on 
shore,  where  I  might  have  lain  down  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  choos- 
ing rather  to  remain  on  board  our  frail  boat. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

ABBIVAL  AT  KA'BARA. — ENTRANCE  INTO  TIMBU'KTU. 

September  7ihy  1853.  Thus  the  day  broke  which,  after  so  many 
mofiitbs'  exertion,  was  to  cany  me  to  the  harbor  of  Timbuktu. 
W6  started  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  crossing  the  broad  sheet  of 
the  liyer,  first  in  a  northeasterly,  then  in  an  almost  northerly  di- 
rection, till  finding  ourselves  opposite  the  small  hamlet  Tasakal, 
meastioned  by  Cailli^,*  we  began  to  keep  along  the  windings  of 
the  northern  bank,  which,  from  its  low  character,  presented  a  very 
Yaiying  appearance,  while  a  creek,  separating  from  the  trunk,  en- 
tered the  low  ground.  The  river,  a  month  or  two  later  in  the 
season,  inundates  the  whole  country  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 
magnificent  stream,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishing-boats,  now 
seemed  almost  tenantless,  the  only  objects  which  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  the  country  animated  the  scenery,  being  a  num- 
ber of  large  boats  lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  us  near  the  shore  of 
the  village  Kor6me.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  river  was 
of  the  highest  interest  to  me,  as  it  disclosed  some  new  features  for 
which  I  had  not  been  prepared ;  for,  while  the  water  on  which 
Kor6me  was  situated  formed  only  by  far  the  smaller  branch,  the 
chief  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  took  its  di- 
rection to  the  southeast,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  group 
of  islands  called  Day,  at  the  headland  of  which  lies  the  islet  of 
Tara8ham.t 

It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  I  bade  farewell  to  that  noble 
river  as  it  turned  away  from  us,  not  being  sure  whether  it  would 
fall  to  my  lot  to  explore  its  farther  course,  although  it  was  my 
firm  intention  at  the  time  to  accomi:)lish  this  task  if  possible. 
Thus  we  entered  the  branch  of  Korome,  keeping  along  the  grass 
which  here  grows  in  the  river  to  a  great  extent,  till  we  reached 
the  village,  consisting  of  nothing  but  temporary  huts  of  reed, 
'  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  with  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
were  to  be  removed  farther  inland.  Notwithstanding  its  frail 
character,  this  poor  little  village  was  interesting  on  account  of  its 
wharfs,  where  a  number  of  boats  were  repairing.     The  master  of 

*  CaillicTs  Jonrney  to  Timbifktn,  rol.  ii.,  p.  80. 
t  "Tarashdm**  means  a  house  or  dwelling. 
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our  own  craft  residing  here  (for  all  the  boatmen  on  this  river  are 
serfe,  or  nearly  in  that  condition),  we  were  obliged  to  halt  almost 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  in  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  ol 
the  people,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  my  boat  But  even 
there  I  was  incommoded  with  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who 
were  very  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  person  I  was.  It 
was  here  that  we  heard  the  unsatisfactory  news  that  El  Bakay, 
whose  name  as  a  just  and  intelligent  chief  alone  had  given  me 
confidence  to  undertake  this  journey,  was  absent  at  the  time  in 
Ghindam,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Tawarek  and  the  Berabish ;  and  as  from 
the  very  beginning,  when  I  was  planning  my  journey  to  Tim- 
biiktu,  I  had  based  the  whole  confidence  of  my  success  upon  the 
noble  and  trustworthy  character  which  was  attributed  to  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay  by  my  informants,  this  piece  of  information 
produced  a  serious  effect  upon  me. 

At  length  we  set  out  again  on  our  interesting  voyage,  following 
first  a  southeasterly,  then  a  northeasterly  direction  along  this 
branch,  which,  for  the  first  three  miles  and  a  half,  retained  some 
importance,  being  here  about  200  yards  wide,  when  the  channel 
divided  a  second  time,  the  more  considerable  branch  turning  off 
toward  Ydlluwa  and  Zegalia,  and  other  smaller  hamlets  situated 
on  the  islands  of  Day,  while  the  water-course  which  we  followed 
dwindled  away  to  a  mere  narrow  meadow-water,  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal,  which,  as  I  now  heard, 
is  entirely  dry  during  the  diy  season,  so  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  embark  directly  at  Klabara  for  places  situated  higher  n\) 
or  lower  down  the  river.  But  at  that  time  I  had  formed  the 
erroneous  idea  that  this  canal  never  became  navigable  for  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year,  and  thence  concluded  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Caillid  to  have  reached  Kabara  in  his 
boat  in  the  month  of  April.  The  navigation  of  this  water  be- 
came so  difficult,  that  all  my  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
boat,  which  with  great  difficrdty  was  dragged  on  by  the  boatmen, 
who  themselves  entered  the  water  and  lifted  and  pushed  it  along 
with  their  hands.  But  before  we  reached  Kabara,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  sandy  eminence,  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  widened  to  a  tolerably  large  basin  of  circular  shape  ;  and 
here,  in  fix>nt  of  the  town,  seven  good-sized  boats  were  lying,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  place  some  little  life.  Later  in  the  season,  \yhcn 
the  channel  becomes  navigable  for  larger  boats,  the  intercourse^ 
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becomes  much  more  animated.  During  the  pabnj  days  of  the 
Songhay  empire,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  took  place  Between 
Gagho  and  Timbuktu  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Timbtiktu  and 
Jenni  on  the  other,  and  a  numerous  fleet  was  always  lying  here 
under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  of  great  power  and  influence.  The 
basin  has  such  a  r^ular  shape  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artLficial ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  work  of  nature,  as  Eabara  from 
the  most  ancient  times  has  been  the  harbor  of  Timbtiktu,  and  at 
times  seems  even  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  lat- 
ter place  itself 

A  branch  of  the  river  turns  off  to  the  east,  without  however 
reaching  the  main  trunk,  so  that  in  general,  except  when  the 
whole  country  is  inimdated,  boats  from  Eabara  which  are  going 
down  the  liver  must  first  return  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward Kor6me,  in  order  V>  reach  the  main  branch.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  however,  when  this  whole  region  is  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  the  scene  was  not  entirely  wanting 
in  life ;  for  women  were  filling  their  pitchers  or  washing  clothes 
on  large  stones  jutting  out  fix)m  the  water,  while  a  number  of  idle 
people  had  collected  on  the  beach  to  see  who  the  stranger  was  that 
had  just  arrived. 

At  length  we  lay  to,  and  sending  two  of  my  people  on  shore  in 
order  to  obtain  quarters,  I  followed  them  as  soon  as  possible,  when 
I  was  informed  that  they  had  procured  a  comfortable  dwelling  for 
me.  The  house  where  I  was  lodged  was  a  large  and  grand  build- 
ing (if  we  take  into  account  the  general  relations  of  this  country), 
standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  mound  on  the  slope  of  which  ihe 
town  is  situated.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  very 
massive  clay  walls,  which  were  even  adorned,  in  a  slight  degree, 
with  a  rude  kind  of  reUef ;  and  it  included,  besides  two  ante- 
rooms, an  inner  court-yard,  with  a  good  many  smaller  chambers, 
and  an  upper  story.  The  interior,  with  its  small  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  its  assortment  of  sheep,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in 
different  departments,  resembled  Noah's  ark,  and  afforded  a  cheer- 
ful sight  of  homely  comfort  which  had  been  preserved  here  fipom 
more  ancient  and  better  times,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of 
Fulbe  and  Im6shaglL 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  two  ante-rooms  for  my  people 
and  luggage,  I  endeavored  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible ;  while  the  busy  landlady,  a  tall  and  stout  personage,  in  the 
al^nce  of  her  husbalid,  a  wealthy  Songhay  merchant^  endeavored 
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to  make  herself  agreeable,  and  offered  me  the  various  delicacies  of 
her  store  for  sale ;  but  these  were  extremely  scanty,  the  chief  at- 
traction to  us,  besides  a  small  bowl  of  milk  seasoned  with  honey, 
being  some  onions,  of  which  I  myself  was  not  less  in  want  than 
my  people  for  seasoning  our  simple  food ;  but  fresh  ones  were  not 
even  to  be  got  here,  the  article  sold  being  a  peculiar  preparation 
which  is  imported  from  Sansandi,  the  onions,  which  are  of  very 
small  size,  being  cut  into  slices  and  put  in  water,  then  pounded  in 
a  wooden  mortar,  dried  again,  and,  by  means  of  some  butter, 
made  up  into  a  sort  of  round  ball,  which  is  sold  in  small  pats  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  for  five  shells  each :  these  are  called 
"  lawashi "  in  Fulfdlde,  or  "  gabii  "  in  the  Songhay  language.  Be- 
sides this  article,  so  necessary  for  seasoning  the  food,  I  bought  a 
little  bulanga,  or  vegetable  butter,  in  order  to  light  up  the  dark 
room  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters ;  but  the  night  which  I 
passed  here  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  musquitoes  which  infest  the  whole  place. 

Thus  broke  the  6th  of  September — a  very  important  day  for 
me,  as  it  was  to  determine  the  kind  of  reception  I  was  to  meet 
with  in  this  quarter.  But  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  my 
prospects,  I  felt  cheerful  and  full  of  confidence ;  and,  as  I  was  now 
again  firmly  established  on  dry  soil,  I  went  early  in  the  morning 
to  see  my  horse,  which  had  successfully  crossed  all  the  different 
branches  lying  between  Kabara  and  Sarayamo ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  find  him  in  a  very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

While  traversing  the  village  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  clay 
buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  here,  amoimting  to  between  150 
and  200 ;  however,  these  are  not  so  much  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kabara  themselves,  but  serve  rather  as  magazines 
for  storing  up  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  people  of,  and 
the  foreign  merchants  residing  in,  Timbuktu  and  Sansandi.  There 
are  two  small  market-places,  one  containing  about  twelve  stalk 
or  sheds,  where  all  sorts  of  articles  are  sold,  the  other  being  used 
exclusively  for  meat.  Although  it  was  still  early  in  the  day. 
women  were  ali^ady  busy  boiling  rice,  which  is  sold  in  small 
portions,  or  made  up  into  thin  cakes  boiled  with  bulanga,  and 
sold  for  five  shells  each.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants,  who  may 
muster  about  2000,  are  Songhay ;  but  the  authorities  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  whose  principal  wealth  consists  of  cattle, 
the  only  exception  being  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  the  harbor 
— a  very  ancient  office,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  A  Timed  Baba — 
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which  at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  Miilaj  Kasim,  a  sherff  whose 
family  is  said  to  have  emigrated  originally  jfrom  the  Gharb  or 
Morocco,  but  who  has  become  so  Sudanized  that  he  has  forgotten 
all  his  former  knowledge  of  Arabic.  On  accoxmt  of  the  cattle 
being  driven  to  a  great  distance,  I  found  that  milk  was  very 
scarce  and  dear.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  a  little  rice,  biit  have 
some  cotton,  besides  bamia,  or  Corchorm  oUtorius,  and  melons  of 
various  descriptions. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  from  my  walk  through  the 
town,  I  had  to  distribute  several  presents  to  some  people  whom 
Fl  Walati  chose  to  represent  as  his  brothers  and  friends.  Having 
then  given  to  himself  a  new,  glittering,  black  tobe  of  Niipe  manu- 
fisu^ture,  a  new  "  ha^"  and  the  white  bemiis  which  I  wore  myself, 
I  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  out  for  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  protection  for  me ;  for  as  yet  I  was  an  outlaw  in  the 
country,  and  any  rufl&an  who  suspected  my  character  riiight  have 
slain  me,  without  scarcely  any  body  caring  any  thing  about  it; 
and  circumstances  seemed  to  assume  a  very  imfavorable  aspect: 
for  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  Tawarek  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  news  of  my  real  char- 
acter had  transpired.  Not  long  after  my  two  messengers  were 
gone,  a  Tarki  chie^  of  the  name  of  Kn^a,  with  tall  and  stately 
figure,  and  of  noble  expressive  features,  as  far  as  his  shawl  around 
the  face  allowed  them  to  be  seen,  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
KcH-hekikan  to  which  he  belongs,  bearing  a  very  bad  character 
as  a  freebooter,  made  his  appearance,  armed  with  spear  and  sword, 
and  obtruded  himself  upon  me  while  I  was  partaking  of  my  sim- 
ple dish  of  rice ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  took  his  seat  at  a 
short  distance  opposite  to  me.  Not  wishing  to  invite  him  to-  a 
share  in  my  poor  frugal  repast  by  the  usual  "bismillah,"  I  told 
him,  first  in  Arabic  and  then  ia  Fulfiilde,  that  I  was  dining,  and 
had  no  leisure  to  speak  with  him  at  present.  Whereupon  he  took 
his  leave,  but  returned  after  a  short  whUe,  and,  in  a  rather  per- 
emptory manner,  solicited  a  present  from  me,  being,  as  he  said, 
a  great  chief  of  the  country ;  but  as  1  was  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  being  also  afraid  that  others  might  imitate  his 
example,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him  any  thing  before  I 
had  made  due  inquiries  respecting  his  real  importance  from  my 
companion  who  had  just  gone  to  the  town.  But  he  was  not  at  all 
satined  with  my  argument ;  representing  himself  as  a  great  "  dha- 
lem,"  or  evil-doer,  and  that  as  such  he  might  do  me  much  harm ; 
till  at  length,  aft«r  a  very  spirited  altercation,  I  got  rid  of  him. 
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He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  whole  house  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  horse  and  foot,  from  Timbuktu,  most  of  them  clad 
in  light  blue  tobes,  tightly  girt  rormd  the  waist  with  a  shawl,  and 
dressed  in  short  breeches  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fight,  their  head  being  covered  with  a  straw  hat  of 
the  peculiar  shape  of  a  little  hut  with  regular  thatch- work,  such  as 
is  fashionable  among  the  inhabitants  of  Masina  and  of  the  prov- 
inces farther  west  They  were  armed  with  spears,  besides  which 
some  of  them  wore  also  a  sword :  only  a  few  of  them  had  mus- 
kets. Entering  the  house  rather  abruptly,  and  squatting  down  in 
the  ante-chambers  and  court-yard,  just  where  they  could  find  a 
place,  they  stared  at  me  not  a  little,  and  began  asking  of  each 
other  who  this  strange-looking  fellow  might  be,  while  I  was  re- 
clining on  my  two  smaller  boxes,  having  my  larger  ones  and  my 
other  luggage  behind  me.  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  intrusion,  until  I  learned,  upon  inquiry  from  my  landlady, 
that  they  were  come  in  order  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  Tawa- 
rek,  who  at  the  time  were  passing  through  the  place,  and  who  had 
driven  away  some  of  their  property.  The  very  person  whom 
they  dreaded  was  the  chief  Kndha,  who  had  just  left  me,  though 
they  could  not  make  out  his  whereabouts.  Having  refireshed 
themselves  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  these  people  started 
oflf;  but  the  alann  about  the  cattle  continued  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  and  not  less  than  200  armed  men  came  into  my  apart- 
ments in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

My  messengers  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time  from  their 
errand  to  the  town,  I  had  at  length  retired  to  rest  in  the  evening, 
when  shortly  before  midpight  they  arrived,  together  with  Sidi 
A'lawate,  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay's  brotlicr,  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  took  up  tlieir  quarters  on  the  terrace  of  my  house  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  musquitoes ;  and  after  they 
had  been  regaled  with  a  good  suj)per,  which  liad  been  provideil 
beforehand  by  some  of  the  townsjKJople,  I  went  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  them. 

It  was  an  important  interview ;  for,  altli(ni^rh  this  was  not  tlir. 
person  for  whom  my  visit  was  specially  intended,  and  whose  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  dLspasition  would  inlluence  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  my  arduous  undertaking,  yet  for  the  i)resent  I  was  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived me.  Now  my  two  messengers  had  only  disclosed  to  him- 
self personally  that  I  was  a  Christian,  while  at  the  same  time 
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they  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  although  a 
Christian,  I  was  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Sultan  of 
Stambiil ;  and  Sf di  A'lawate  inquired  therefore  of  me,  with  great 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  as  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  I  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  that  great  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

Now,  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  had  no  direct  letter 
firom  that  quarter.  Even  the  firman,  with  which  we  had  been 
provided  by  the  Basha  of  Tripoli,  had  been  delivered  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  whom  it  was  destined,  so  that  at  the  time  I  had  nothing 
with  me  to  show  but  a  firman,  which  I  had  used  on  my  journey 
in  Egypt,  and  which  of  course  had  no  especial  relation  to  the  case 
in  question.  The  want  of  such  a  general  letter  of  protection  firom 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  which  I  had  soHcited  with  so  much 
anxiety  to  be  sent  ailer  me,  was  in  the  sequel  the  chief  cause  of 
my  difficult  and  dangerous  position  in  Timbuktu ;  for,  fiimished 
with  such  a  letter,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  imposed  si- 
lence upon  my  adversaries  and  enemies  there,  and  especially  upon 
the  merchants  from  Morocco,  who  were  instigated  by  the  most 
selfish  jealousy  to  raise  all  sorts  of  intrigues  against  me. 

Having  heard  my  address  with  attention,  although  I  was  not 
able  to  establish  every  point  so  cleariy  as  I  could  have  wished, 
the  sheikh's  brother  promised  me  protection,  and  desired  me  to  be 
without  any  apprehension  with  regard  to  my  safety;  and  thus 
terminated  my  first  interview  with  this  man,  who,  on  the  whole, 
inspired  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  although  I  was 
glad  to  think  that  he  was  not  the  man  upon  whom  I  had  to  rely 
for  my  safety.  Having  then  had  a  farther  chat  with  his  telamid, 
or  pupils,  with  whom  I  passed  for  a  Mohammedan,  I  took  leave 
of  the  party,  and  retired  to  rest  in  the  close  apartments  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  house. 

Wednesday^  September  7ih.  After  a  rather  restless  night,  the  day 
broke  when  I  was  at  length  to  enter  Timbuktu ;  but  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  performing  this  last  short  stage  of  our  journey, 
deprived  as  we  were  of  beasts  of  burden ;  for  the  two  camels 
which  the  people  had  brought  firom  the  town,  in  order  to  carry 
my  boxes,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
delay  that  we  were  able  to  procure  eleven  donkeys  for  the  trans- 
port of  all  my  luggage.  Meanwhile,  the  rumor  of  a  traveler  of 
importance  having  arrived,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  a  breakfast  both  for  myself  and  my 
protector.    Just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  at  length  mount- 
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ing  our  horses,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Tarki  chief  Kndha  was  to  cause 
me  some  more  trouble,  for  in  the  morning  he  had  sent  me  a  ves- 
sel of  butter,  in  order  thus  to  acquire  a  feir  claim  upon  my  gen- 
erosity ;  and,  coming  now  for  his  reward,  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed^ when  he  heard  the  present  had  fallen  into  the  hands  ol 
other  people. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  our  cavalcade  at  length  put  itself  in 
motion,  ascending  the  sand-hills  which  rise  close  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Kabara,  and  which,  to  my  great  regret,  had  prevented 
my  obtaining  a  view  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  our  terrace. 
The  contrast  of  this  desolate  scenery  with  the  character  of  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  river  which  I  had  just  left  behind  was  re- 
markable. The  whole  tract  bore  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
desert,  although  the  path  was  thickly  lined  on  both  sides  with 
thorny  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  were  being  cleared  away 
in  some  places,  in  order  to  render  the  path  less  obstructed  and 
more  safe,  as  the  Tawarek  never  fail  to  infest  it,  and  at  present 
were  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their  having  killed  a  few 
days  previously  three  petty  Tawati  traders  on  their  way  to  A'ra- 
wan.  It  is  from  the  unsafe  character  of  this  short  road  between 
the  harbor  and  the  town,  that  the  spot,  about  half  way  between 
Kabara  and  Timbuktu,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of  "  Ur-im- 
mandes,"  "  he  does  not  hear,"  meaning  the  place  where  the  cr}* 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  not  heard  from  either  side. 

Having  traversed  two  sunken  spots  designated  by  especial 
names,  where,  in  certain  years,  when  the  river  rises  to  an  imusual 
height,  as  happened  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter,  the  water 
of  the  inundation  enters,  and  occasionally  forms  even  a  navigable 
channel ;  and  leaving  on  one  side  the  talha-tree  of  the  Well  Salah, 
covered  with  innumerable  rags  of  the  superstitious  natives,  who 
expect  to  be  generously  rewarded  by  their  saint  with  a  new  shirt, 
we  approached  the  town ;  but  its  dark  masses  of  clay  not  being 
illuminated  by  bright  sunshine,  for  the  sky  was  thickly  overcast, 
and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  sand,  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sand  rubbish  heaped  all  round ;  and  there  wa.^ 
no  opportunity  for  looking  attentively  about,  as  a  body  of  pcoi)lo 
were  coming  toward  us,  in  order  to  pay  their  compliments  to  thr 
stranger,  and  bid  him  welcome.  This  was  a  very  important  mo- 
ment, as,  if  they  had  felt  the  slightest  suspicion  with  regard  to 
my  character,  they  might  easily  have  prevented  my  entering  the 
town  at  all,  and  thus  even  endangered  my  life. 
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I  therefore  took  the  hint  of  Alawate,  who  recommended  me  to 
make  a  start  in  advance,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  salute  of  these 
people  who  had  come  to  meet  us ;  and,  putting  my  horse  to  a 
gallop,  and  gun  in  hand,  I  galloped  up  to  meet  them,  when  I  was 
received  with  many  salams.  But  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
might  have  proved  fiital,  not  only  to  my  enterprise,  but  even  to 
my  own  personal  safety,  as  there  was  a  man  among  the  group 
who  addressed  me  in  Turkish,  which  I  had  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  make  a  suitable  answer  to 
his  compliment;  but,  avoiding  farther  indiscreet  questions,  I 
pushed  on,  in  order  to  get  under  safe  cover. 

Having  then  traversed  the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated 
round  the  ruined  clay  wall  of  the  town,  and  left  on  one  side  a 
row  of  dirty  reed  huts  which  encompass  the  whole  of  the  place, 
we  entered  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  or,  as  the  people  of  Tim- 
buktu say,  the  tijeraten,  which  scarcely  allowed  two  horses  to 
proceed  abreast.  But  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  populous 
and  wealthy  character  which  this  quarter  of  the  town,  the  Sane- 
Giingu,  exhibited,  many  of  the  houses  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
stories,  and  in  their  fa9ade  evincing  even  an  attempt  at  architect- 
ural adornment.  Thus,  taking  a  more  westerly  turn,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  troop  of  people,  we  passed  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay,  where  I  was  desired  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but  as  I 
had  all  my  arms  loaded  with  ball,  I  prudently  declined  to  do  so, 
and  left  it  to  one  of  my  people  to  do  honor  to  the  house  of  our 
host.  We  thus  reached  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
which  was  destined  for  my  residence,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  found 
myself  safely  in  my  new  quarters. 

But  before  describing  my  residence  in  this  town,  I  shall  make 
a  few  general  remarks  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Songhay  and 
Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


general  observations  on  the  history  of  songhay  and 

timbu'ktu. 

Previously  to  my  journey  into  the  region  of  the  Niger,  scarcely 
any  data  were  known  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  wide  and 
important  tract,  except  a  few  isolated  facts,  elicited  with  great  in- 
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telligence  and  research  by  Mr.  Cooley*  from  El  Bekrf,  the  history 
of  Ebn  Khaldun,  the  obscure  and  confused  report  of  Leo  about 
the  great  Ischia,  and  the  barren  statement  of  the  conquest  of  Tim- 
buktu and  Gagho,  or  Gogo,  by  Miilay  A'hmed  el  Dh^ebi,  as 
mentioned  by  some  historians  of  Morocco  and  Spain.  But  I  my- 
self was  so  successful  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a 
complete  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  historical  records  down  to  the  year  1640  of  our  era ;  although, 
unfortunately,  circumstances  prevented  my  bringing  back  a  com- 
plete copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  forms  a  respectable  quarto 
volume,  and  I  was  only  able,  during  the  few  days  that  I  had  this 
manuscript  in  my  hands  during  my  stay  in  Gand6,  to  make  short 
extracts  of  those  passages  fix)m  its  contents  which  I  thought  of 
the  highest  interest  in  an  historical  and  geographical  point  of 
view. 

These  annals,  according  to  the  universal  statement  of  the  learn- 
ed people  of  Negroland,  were  written  by  a  distinguished  person 
of  the  name  of  ATimed  Baba,  although  in  the  work  itself  that  in- 
dividual is  only  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  additions  had  been  made  to  the  book  by  another  hand ;  but 
on  this  point  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty,  as  I  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  read  over  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  with  the  necessary 
attention  and  care.  As  for  A'hmed  Baba,  we  know  from  other 
interesting  documents  which  have  lately  come  to  light,  f  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  considering  the  country  in  which  he 
was  bom,  having  composed  a  good  many  books  or  essays,  and 
instructed  a  considerable  number  of  pupils.  Moreover,  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  so  that  even  after 
he  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the  victorious  army  of  Mii- 
lay A'hmed  el  Dh(3hebi,  his  very  enemies  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  in  general,  re- 
garded him  with  the  highest  veneration.^ 

This  character  of  the  author  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  trustworthiness  of  his  history,  as  far  as  he  was  able  Xo 
go  back  into  the  past  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  oral 

•  Cooley,  "Neproland  of  the  Arabs." 

f  Revue  Africainc,  vol.  i.,  p.  287,  **Conqudte  do  Soudan  par  leu  Marocains," 
par  Ic  Baron  Macguckin  de  Slanc.  Journal  Asiatique,  1855,  **  Literature  da 
Soudan,"  par  M.  le  Professor  Chcrbonneau. 

X  This  character  is  most  strikingly  indicated  in  those  very  remarks  which  M.  le 
Baron  de  Slanc  has  published  in  the  notice  (see  preceding  note)  which  was  intend- 
ed to  depreciate  the  m?rit  of  A'hmed  Bdbd  as  a  hi^itorian. 
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traditions  of  the  people  or  from  written  documents  of  an  older 
period :  for  that  the  beginning  of  his  annals,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  should  be  enveloped  in  a  certain  degree  of  mystery 
and  uncertainty  is  very  natural,  and  our  author  himself  is  prudent 
enough  to  pass  over  the  earlier  part  in  the  most  rapid  and  cursory 
manner,  only  mentioning  the  mere  name  of  each  king,  except  that 
he  states  the  prominent  facts  with  regard  to  the  founder  of  each 
dynasty.  Nay,  even  what  he  says  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Za,  allowance  being  made  for  the  absurd  interpretation  of 
names,  which  is  usual  with  Arabs  and  Orientals  in  general,  and 
also  the  particulars  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Kilun,  or  Ealnu, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni,*  are  very  characteristic,  and 
certainly  true  in  the  main.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  found- 
er of  the  first  dynasty  immigrated  from  a  foreign  country — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts — ^and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  aboHshed  the  most  striking  features 
of  pagan  superstition,  namely,  the  worship  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fish,  which  was  probably  the  famous  ayu,  or  Manatus,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,!  and  of  whose  habitat  in  the 
waters  of  the  Niger  I  shall  say  more  farther  on ;  while  *  Al£  Kil- 
lun  succeeded  in  usurping  the  royal  power  by  liberating  his 
country  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Melle,  who  had 
conquered  Songhay  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Za- 
Kasi,  the  fifteenth  Idng  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  about  the  year 
400  of  the  Hejra,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  embraced  Islam,  and  was  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of 
Songhay.  No  man  who  studies  impartially  those  very  extracts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  from  the  manuscript,  in  great 
haste  and  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  which 
were  translated  and  pubhshed  in  the  journal  of  the  Leipsic  Ori- 
ental Society^  by  Mr.  Kalfe,  can  deny  that  they  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information.  But  the  knowledge  which  Eu- 
ropeans possessed  of  those  countries,  before  my  discoveries,  was 
so  limited  as  to  render  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  my 
extracts,  which  are  intimately  related  to  localities  formerly  en- 
tirely unknown,  or  in  connection  with  historical  facts  not  bet- 
ter ascertained,  difficult  of  comprehension.    But  with  the  light 

*  According  to  Leo,  this  dynasty  emigrated  from  Libva. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 

X  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  518. 
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now  shed  by  my  journey  and  my  researches  over  these  regions 
and  their  inhabitants,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
work  of  A'hmed  Baba  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
which  the  present  age  has  made  to  the  history  of  mankind,  in  a 
branch  which  was  formerly  almost  unknown. 

A'hmed  Baba,  however,  limits  himself  to  the  records  of  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Songhay,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  etlmo- 
logical  questions,  leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe ;  for  while  in  general,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
the  towns  of  Tindfrma  and  Dire  are  supposed  to  be  the  orginal 
seats  of  the  Songhay,  A'hmed  Baba  apparently  restricts  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Songhay  to  the  eastern  quarter  around  Kiikiya, 
stating  distinctly*  that  the  town  of  Timbuktu  was  not  under  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  king  before  it  became  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Eunkur-Miisa,.the  celebrated  King  of  Melle.  Yet 
from  this  statement  we  can  not  conclude  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to  the  southwest  of  that  town 
were  not  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay  before  that  pe- 
riod ;  for  Timbiiktu,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  being 
founded  by  the  Tawarek  or  Imdshagh,  was  an  independent  place 
by  itself  and  in  the  beginning  not  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  surrounding  region.  It  might  easily  have  happened, 
therefore,  that  the  Songhay  language  was  not  at  all  spoken  in  Tim- 
buktu at  a  former  period,  without  any  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  respecting  the  country  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  river.  But  although,  according  to  A^med  Babd's  ac- 
count, the  foundation  of  the  place  was  entirely  due  to  the  Imo- 
shagh,  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Songhay  nation  ;t  and  I 
rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was 
the  Songhay  form  Tumbutu,  from  whence  the  Imoshagh  made 
Tumbytku,  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Arabs  into  Turn- 
buktu4 

•  Jonnial  of  the  Leipeic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  525. 

t  **  The  palace  which  was  erected  in  TImbilktu  was  called  *  m'adukf*  or  *m'adn- 
ga,*  Thin  is  eiridently  a  Mandinf^  word,  meaning  the  ^  house  of  the  king;'  but  it 
was  certainly  called  so  in  the  lang:nagc  of  the  conquerors,  and  not  in  that  of  the  nn- 
tiyes,  and  A'hmed  BiAiH  understands  the  former  when  he  sajrs  that  the  building  was 
called  by  this  name  in  their  language." — Journ.  o/Leipsic  Oriental Soc.^  ix.,  p.  52r». 

X  The  u  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  the  only  original  one,  not  only 
in  the  Songhay,  but  also  in  the  Arabic  form ;  but  it  has  gradually  been  changed 
into  an  i,  and  almost  all  the  Arabs  at  the  present  time  pronounce  and  write  Ttn- 

baktn, ^m^.?::.    The  town  was  probably  so  called,  because  it  was  built  originally 
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But  the  series  of  chronological  facts  which  we  learn  from 
A-'hmed  Baba,  or  from  other  sources,  I  shall  give  in  a  tabular 
form  in  the  Appendix.  Here  I  will  only  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  facts,  and  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  character  of  that  history. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Islam  in  the  two  larger  west- 
erly kingdoms  which  flourished  previously  to  that  of  Songhay — 
I  mean  Ghana,  or  Ghanata,  and  Melle — ^had  evidently  emanated 
from  the  north,  and  especially  from  Sijilm^sa,  Songhay  appears  to 
have  been  civilized  from  the  other  side,  namely,  from  Egypt,  the  in- 
timate relation  with  which  is  proved  by  many  interesting  circum- 
stances, although,  in  a  political  respect,  it  could  only  adopt  the 
same  forms  of  government  which  had  been  developed  already  in 
Ghana  and  Melle ;  nay,  we  shall  find  even  some  of  the  same  titles. 
With  respect  to  Ghana,  we  learn  from  A'hmed  Baba  the  very  in- 
teresting fact*  that  twenty  kings  were  supposed  to  have  ruled  over 
that  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Mohammed  spread  the  new  creed 
which  was  to  agitate  and  to  remodel  half  of  the  globe. 

The  kingdom  of  Songhay,  even  after  'Alf  Killun  had  made  it 
independent  of  Melle,  could  not  fail  to  remain  rather  weak  and 
insignificant,  as  even  Timbuktu,  and  probably  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  that  town,  was  not  comprised  in  its 
limits :  nay,  it  even  appears  that  the  kingdom  was  still,  at  times, 
dependent  in  a  certain  degree  upon  Melle,  the  great  kingdom  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  and  it  was  not  until  almost  150 
years  after  the  time  of  'All  Killun  that  the  powerful  king  Sonni 
'All,  the  Sonni  Hdli  of  Leo  Africanus,  conquered  Timbuktu, 
wresting  it,  with  immense  slaughter,  A.II.  894,  A.D.  1488,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Tawarek,  who  had  themselves  conquered  it  from 
Melle.  This  king,  although  he  is  represented  by  all  the  learned 
men  of  Negroland  as  a  very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince,  was  no 
doubt  a  great  conqueror;  for  although  it  was  he  who,  in  taking 
possession  of  this  town,  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  a  most  se- 
vere pimishment,  surpassing  even  the  horrors  which  had  accom- 
panied the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  King  of  M6si,  nevertheless 
it  was  he  also  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  importance 
which  Timbuktu  henceforth  obtained,  by  conquering  the  central 

in  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  sand-hills.  Tiimbutu  means  hole  or  womb  in  the  Son- 
^:hay  langnagre :  if  it  were  a  Temashight  word,  it  would  be  written  Tmbuktn.  The 
name  is  generally  interpreted  by  Europeans,  well  of  Buktn,  bat  tin  has  nothing  to 
do  with  well     See  vol.  i.,  p.  272,  note.  *  See  A'hmcd  Bdhd,  1.  c.  p.  526. 
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seat  of  the  old  empire  of  Ghanata,  and  thus  inducing  the  rich  mer- 
chants from  the  north,  who  had  formerly  been  trading  with  Bfru 
or  Walata,  and  who  had  even  occasionally  resided  there,  to  trans- 
fer their  trade  to  Timbiiktu  and  Gagho.  It  is  the  same  king,  no 
doubt,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the 
reigns  of  Joao  and  Emmanuel,  sent  several  embassies  into  the  in- 
terior, not  only  to  Melle,*  which  at  that  time  had  already  greatly 
declined  in  power  and  importance,  but  also  to  Tiinbiiktu,  where 
Sonni  *Ali  seems  to  have  principally  resided ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
partly  on  account  of  the  relations  which  he  entertained  with  the 
Christian  king  (to  whom  he  even  opened  a  trading  station  as  fiir 
inland  as  Wadan  or  Hoden),  besides  his  cruelty  against  the  chie& 
of  religion,  that  the  Mohammedans  were  less  satisfied  with  his 
government ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  a  strict  Mo- 
hammedan. 

It  was  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia  who  founded  the  new  homony- 
mous dynasty  of  the  A'skia,  by  rising  against  his  liege  lord,  the 
son  of  Sonni  'All,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  usurping  the 
royal  power;  and,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  career  of  that 
great  conqueror,  we  may  fancy  we  can  see  in  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  a  sort 
of  Divine  punishment  for  the  example  which  he  had  given  of 
revolt. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  of  which  that  of  the 
Sonni  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  continuation,  immigrated  from 
abroad ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  see 
king  Mohammed  A'skia — perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that 
ever  ruled  over  Negroland — who  was  a  native  of  this  very  coun- 
try, bom  in  the  island  of  Ndni,  a  little  below  Sinder,  in  the  Niger, 
setting  us  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  development  of 
which  negroes  are  capable.  For,  while  Sonni  'All,  like  his  fore- 
fathers, still  belonged  to  that  family  of  foreign  settlers  who  either 
came  from  Yemen,  according  to  the  current  tradition,  or,  as  is 
more  credible,  immigrated  from  Libya,  as  Leo  states,  the  dynai?ty 
of  the  A'skia  was  entirely  of  native  descent ;  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  that  this  king  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  by  the  most  learned  and  rigid  Mohamme- 
dans, while  Sonni  'AH  had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  peoplr 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  map  published  at  Strasbarg  in  the  year  15ia«  thi* 
kingdom  of  Mellc  appears  under  the  name  of  Bcgnum  Masa  Melle  de  Ginoria. 
Atlas  of  Santorcm,  pi.  No.  13. 
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did  not  know  how  to  give  full  vent  to  their  indignation  in  heap- 
ing the  most  opprobrious  epithets  upon  him. 

It  is  of  no  small  interest  to  a  person  who  endeavors  to  take  a : 
comprehensive  view  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  to  observe 
how,  during  the  time  when  the  Portuguese,  carried  away  by  the 
most  heroic  enterprise  and  the  most  praiseworthy  energy,  having 
graduaUy  discovered  and  partly  taken  possession  of  the  whole  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  at  length  doubled  its  southernmost 
promontory,  under  the  guidance  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque, 
founded  their  Indian  empire,  that  at  this  same  time  a  n^gro  kiyg 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  not  only  extended  his  conquests 
fiff  and  wide,  fix>m  the  centre  of  Hausa  almost  to  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  fix)m  the  pagan  country  of  Mosi,  in  12°  northern 
latitude  as  &r  as  Tawat  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  but  also  gov- 
erned the  subjected  tribes  with  justice  and  equity,  causing  well- 
being  and  comfort  to  spring  up  every  where  within  the  borders  of 
his  extensive  dominions,*  and  introducing  such  of  the  institutions 
of  Mohanmiedan  civilization  as  he  considered  might  be  useful  to 
his  subjects.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  historical  records,  while  we  are  tolerably  well  informed  as 
to  the  warlike  proceedings  of  this  king,  it  is  merely  from  circum- 
stances which  occasionally  transpire  and  are  slightly  touched 
upon,  that  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  interior  condition 
of  his  empire ;  and,  on  this  point,  I  will  make  a  few  observations, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the  foimdation  of 
this  empire  so  unstable. 

In  a  former  part  of  my  researches  I  have  entered  into  the  his- 
tory and  polity  of  the  empire  of  Bornu,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  latter  that  of  the  Songhay  empire,  which  at- 
tained the  zenith  of  its  power  just  at  the  time  when  Bomu  like- 

*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leo,  who  visited  Ncproland  just  at  the  time 
when  this  prince  was  aspiring  to  power,  and  who  must  have  written  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  relates  of  him  and  his  conquests  from  infomation  which  he  had  re- 
ceived after  he  had  left  the  country,  should  treat  this  usurper,  whose  identity  with 
his  Ischia  can  not  be  doubtful,  with  very  little  indulgence ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if 
he  purposely  intended  to  give  a  bad  inter])retation  to  every  thing  which  the  king 
andcrtook,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  evident  from  what  he  relates  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings  in  H^usa.  That  the  taxes  imposed  by  him  upon  his  subjects  may  have 
been  hea^y,  I  concede  may  be  true,  as  without  a  considerable  revenue  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  a  strong  military  force ;  but  at  least  they  evidently  must  have  been 
much  less  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Sonni  *A1£,  when  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  engaged  in  war.  We  find  a  very  heavy  duty  upon  salt,  from  each 
load  £5. 
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wise,  having  recovered,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  king  'AK  Ghajid^ni,  fjx)m  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  loss  of  Kanem,  the  desperate  struggle  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Soy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  attained  its  most  glorious 
period  during  the  reign  of  the  two  Edris,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century  of  our  era. 

In  instituting  such  a  comparison  between  these  two  extensive 
kingdoms  of  Negroland  we  soon  discover  that  the  Songhay  em- 
pire, although  likewise  stated  to  be  founded  by  a  Libyan  dy- 
nq/3ty,  w^  far  more  despotic  than  its  eastern  rival;  and  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  here  look  either  for  a  divan  of  twelve  great  officers, 
forming  a  powerftd  and  highly  influential  aristocracy,  or  that 
eclectic  form  of  choosing  a  successor,  both  of  which  we  find  in 
B6niu :  nay,  not  even  the  office  of  a  vizier  meets  our  eye,  as  we  pe- 
ruse the  tolerably  rich  annals  of  Almied  Baba.  We  find,  no  doubt, 
powerful  officers  also  in  the  Songhay  empire,  as  must  naturally 
be  the  case  in  a  large  kingdom ;  but  these  appear  to  have  been 
merely  governors  of  provinces,  whom  the  king  installed  or  de- 
posed at  his  pleasure,  and  who  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  kingdom,  except  when  it  was  plunged  into 
civil  war. 

These  governors  bore  generally  the  title  of"  farma"  or  "  fer^ng," 
a  title  which  is  evidently  of  Mandingo  origin,*  and  was  tradition- 
ally derived  fh)m  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Melle,  while 
the  native  Songhay  title  of  "  koy  "  appears  to  be  used  only  in  or- 
der to  denote  officers  of  certain  provinces  which  originally  were 
more  intimately  related  to  Songhay ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  Governor  of  Timbuktu  or  Tiimbutu  is  con- 
stantly called  Tumbutu-koy,  and  is  only  once  called  Tiimbutu- 
mangha-t  Besides  this  province,  those  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  A'hmed  Baba  are  the  following,  going  from  east 
to  west : — Dendi,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  D^ndina,  the 
country  between  Kebbi  and  Say,:|:  which  I  have  described  in  the 
account  of  my  own  journey,  and  which  seems  to  have  contained  a 
Songhay  population  fix)m  tolerably  ancient  times,  at  least  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  find  none  of  the 

♦  Sec  Cooley,  "Negroland,"  p.  76,  n.  26,  and  p.  77,  n.  28. 

t  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  654.  If  there  be  no  mis- 
take, there  was  a  "koy  "  as  well  as  a  "farma  "  in  some  of  the  provinces,  such  a* 
Biira. 

X  A  governor  of  the  town  of  Srfy  is  perhaps  indicated  under  the  title  of  Say-welL 
— D)id.,  p.  r»50. 
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three  divisions  of  this  important  province  specified,  not  even  Ken- 
ga  or  Zagha.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  ancient  origin,  and  as  their  history,  especially  that  of  Zagha, 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  would  be 
highly  interesting. 

The  country  from  hence  toward  the  capital  we  never  find  com- 
prised by  A'hmed  Baba  under  a  general  name,  nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Zabdrma  or  Zdrma,  which  I  therefore  conclude 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin,  although  that  country,  at  present  so 
named,  was  evidently  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay. 
West  of  Gagho,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  next  find  the  prov- 
ince of  Banku  or  Bengu,*  which  evidently  comprised  that  part 
of  the  river  which  is  studded  with  islands,  as  we  find  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  of  Kabara  taking  refuge  in  the  district  of  Banku, 
with  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the 
people  of  Morocco.  Passing  then  by  the  province  of  Bantal,  the 
limits  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  we  come  to  the 
province  of  Bel  or  Bal,  which  evidently  comprised  the  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  round  about  Timbuktu,  and  perhaps 
some  distance  westward ;  but  without  including  that  town  itself, 
which  had  a  governor  of  its  own,  nor  even  the  harbor  of  Kabara, 
which  at  that  time  was  of  suifficient  importance  to  be  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  special  officer  or  **farma,"  who,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Bal-m'a,  or  the  Governor  of  Bal,  who  was  able  to  call  him  to  ac- 
countf  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bal,  who  bore  the  pe- 
cuhar  title  of  "  Bal-m'a,"  a  word  likewise  of  Mandingo  origin,  m'a 
corresponding  to  the  Songhay  word  "koy,"  seems  to  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  a  military  respect,  while  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu  enjoyed  perhaps 
greater  authority,  and  the  office  of  the  Tumbutu-koy  seems  always 
to  have  been  filled  by  a  learned  man  or  fakih,  proving  that  this 
town  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  seat  of  learning ;  and  that 
the  iakih  who  governed  the  town  of  Timbuktu  possessed  great 
power  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  A'hmed  Baba  mentions  it  as 
as  a  proof  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Al  Hadi,  the  Governor 

*  That  Banka  lay  between  Timbilktu  and  Ghago  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
poTcmor  of  that  province  fled  to  Gagho,  when  Mohammed  Sadfk,  the  Governor  of 
Bel  or  Bal,  marched  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

t  See  the  account  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  645. 

Vol.  hi.— T 
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of  Tindinna,  that  lie  did  not  go  in  person  to  the  kadhi  to  pay  him 
his  compliments. 

Proceeding  then  westward  from  Bal  and  Timbuktu,  we  come  to 
the  very  important  province  of  Kurmina,  with  the  capital  Tindir- 
ma,  which  very  often  served  as  a  residence  for  the  king  himself, 
and  became  the  chosen  seat  of  A'fekfa  Daiid.  The  importance  of 
this  province  of  Kurmina  seems  to  have  been  based,  not  merely 
upon  its  military  strength  and  populousness,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  to  supply  Songhay  Proper,  together  with  its 
two  large  towns  of  (jagho  and  Kiikia,  with  grain ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently on  this  account  that  the  governor  of  that  province  is  on  one 
occasion  called  the  store-keeper  and  provider  of  the  king.*  South- 
west from  the  province  of  Kurmina  there  were  two  provinces, 
Dirraaf  and  Bara,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  except  that  we  know  that  Bara  must  have  lain  rather 
along  the  southeasterly  branch  of  the,  river,  while  Dirma,  having 
probably  derived  this  name  from  the  town  of  Dfre,  is  most  likely 
to  be  sought  for  on  the  northwesterly  branch,  although  Caillie 
places  Diriman,  as  he  calls  it,  south  of  the  river.  The  province 
or  district  of  Sha'aJ  may  probably  be  identical  with  the  district 
round  the  important  town  of  S'a,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
northeast  of  the  lake  Debu,  and  of  which  farther  notice  will  be 
taken  in  the  itineraries.  Proceeding  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  have  the  province  of  Masina,  a  name  which,  under  the 
form  of  Masin,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  by  El  Bekri,§  but  the  limits  of  which  it  is  ver\' 
difficult  to  define,  although  it  is  clear  that  its  central  part  com- 
prises the  islands  formed  by  the  different  branches  of  the  river, 
the  Mayo  balldo  and  the  Mayo  ghann(5o  or  dhanndo,  and  proba- 
bly comprised  in  former  times  the  ancient  and  most  important 
town  of  Zagha,  the  chief  seat  of  Teknir,  which  Haj  Mohammed 
A'skia  had  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, however,  and  probably  serves  to  show  the  preponderance  of 
the  element  of  the  Fiilbe  in  Masina,  where  they  seem  to  have  es- 

•  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  541 :  **  Then  ho  made  Kishra 
fcrdng  of  Kiirmina,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  mczr'a  r^T** 

t  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dinna  was  originally  the  name  or  title  of  the  Governor 
of  Dire,  as  Balm'a  was  that  of  the  Governor  of  Bnl,  and  that  it  was  in  after-times 
coHferred  upon  the  province  of  which  he  was  the  ruler. — Caillie',  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

X  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  544. 

§  El  Bckrf,  ed.  Macguckin  do  Slane,  p.  150 :  ^jfr*^  v1/Vit 
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tablished  themselves  from  very  ancient  times,  that  the  governor 
of  this  province  bore  the  title  of  Masina-mangha,  instead  of  Ma- 
sina-farma. 

To  the  northwest  of  Masina,  we  have  the  province  of  Baghena, 
which  comprised  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ghana  or  Ghanata,  and  the  important  town  of  Bfru  or  Walata, 
which,  before  Timbuktu  rose  to  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  Sonni  *Ali,  was  the  great  centre  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  Negroland.  The  province  of  Baghena  was  also  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  situation,  bordering,  as 
it  did,  closely  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  which, 
at  this  time,  formed  almost  the  only  portion  that  remained  of  that 
vast  empire,  and  which  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  Songhay 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  the  Im6shagh  or 
Tawaiek  became  tributaries. 

South  of  the  river  two  other  provinces  are  mentioned  by  ATi- 
med  Baba,  namely,  the  province  of  H6mbori,  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  was  also  called  Tondi,  or  El  Hajri,  and  Bur- 
gu,*  or  rather  Barba,  though  the  latter  country  was  apparently 
never  entirely  subjected. 

The  governors  of  these  provinces  were  certainly  possessed  of 
considerable  power,  and  belonging,  as  they  did  in  general,  to  the 
royal  family,  exercised  a  very  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  empire,  as  at  the  same  time  the  central  government 
became  weak  and  debilitated.  The  Governor  of  Kurmina,  espe- 
cially, conscious  of  the  important  influence  and  the  rich  character 
of  his  province,  was  very  prone  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  For  as  it 
was  certainly  a  great  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization  that  it 
was  not  customary  among  the  Songhay  to  murder  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  newly-elected  king,  or  to  render  them  incapable 
of  aspiring  to  the  royal  dignity  by  depriving  them  of  their  sight 
(as  is  still  the  custom  in  Waday),  or  in  some  other  manner  dis- 
abling them ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  doubt  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  stability  of  the  empire  that  so  many  royal  princes 
were  constantly  installed  as  governors  of  powerful  provinces,  some 

♦  In  the  passage  ( Jonrnal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society),  p.  646,  in  the  seventh 
line,  a  second  J^  is  added  by  mistake.  The  name  can  not  bo  read  as  Bnrgn-koy, 
as  aU  the  parties  composing  the  army  of  the  pretender  Mohammed  e'  Sadfk^  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  west,  while  Bnrgn  is  situated  at  the  S.£. 
frontier  of  Songhay ;  nay,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  page  547,  that  the  Barakoy  is 
meant,  and  not  the  Burgu-koy. 
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of  them  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital.  Such  a  gOT- 
emment  could  oflly  prosper  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful  king,  such 
as  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skia  was  during  his  most  vigorous  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  government  of  Songhay  was 
far  more  despotic  than  that  of  Bomu,  where,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,*  the  election  of  a  new  king  from  among  the  royal 
princes  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  electors,  themselves 
chosen  from  Uie  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  country ;  while  the 
kings  of  Songhay  appear  originally  to  have  designated  their  own 
successor  among  the  royal  princes,  there  being  even  an  establish- 
ed dignity  of  something  like  an  heir-apparent  or  crown-prince, 
*with  the  title  of  "fcrdng-mangha:"t  but  this  principle,  as  is  natu- 
rally the  case  in  barbaric  states  without  any  written  constitution, 
was  only  observed  as  long  as  the  king  exercised  paramount  au- 
thority, while  we  see  in  other  cases  the  army  or  even  a  powerful 
governor  choosing  a  successor,  as  that  of  Dendi,  who  deposed 
Mohammed  Bankori  and  installed  in  his  place  A'skfa  Ism'ail. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  do  not  even  find  in  Songhay  a  regular 
vizier ;  but  we  find  a  sort  of  treasurer  in  the  person  of  the  "  kha- 
tfb,"  that  is  to  say  the  imam  who  preaches  before  the  congregation 
every  Friday.  Thus  we  find  the  great  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia 
taking  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
his  royal  pilgrimage,  viz.,  300,000  mithkals,  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Khatib  'Omar  ;X  but  we 
even  find,  in  another  passage,  the  same  khatib  authorized  to  Iil> 
erate  a  princely  prisoner;  and  from  a  third  passage§  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  khatfb  in  Gagho  exercised  the  same  authority  a? 
the  kadhi  in  Timbuktu,  although  we  find  a  kudhi  besides  him  in 
the  capital. 

Thcpc  appears  to  have  been  an  established  state  prison  in  Son- 
ghay, namely,  in  a  place  called  Kantii,  tlie  exact  situation  of 
which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  a.scertain.     This 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

t  The  exact  meaning  of  the  title  **ferdnK-manghn,"  and  the  nnthoritr  with 
which  it  was  invested,  are  not  qnitc  clear ;  for  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
**fer^ng-mangha"  signifies  "great  prince,"  it  is  remarkable  that  on  various  occa- 
sions we  find  two  "  fordng-mangha"  instead  of  one ;  and  it  is  stated  of  Mohammed 
Ban  A'skfa,  that  he  expressly  designated  two  (J.  O.  S.,  p.  54r»).  Moreover,  we 
find  that  neither  of  these  two  was  taken  into  account  in  appointing  a  successor 
(lb.,  p.  546).  But  another  passage  (D).,  p.  5r>2)  is  not  less  clear,  stating  plainlv 
that,  the  fer^ng-mangha  having  faUen  in  the  battle,  the  A'skfa  named  another 
prince  as  his  successor,  implying  clearly  the  identity  of  the  title  "fcrdng-mangha*' 
with  that  of  heir-apparent.        %  Jonm.  I/jips.  Orient.  Soc.  p.  583.       §  lb.,  p.  55o. 
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prison  could  not  fail  to  become  of  great  importance  as  the  dissen- 
sions and  feuds  in  the  royal  family  increased ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  was  quite  full  of  royal  prisoners, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  various  assassin- 
ations which  occurred  there,  fully  corresponded  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tower  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  po- 
lygamy, with  its  consequent  intrigues  in  the  harfm,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Songhay  empire  from  the  high 
position  it  had  attained  under  the  rule  of  Sonni  *Ali  and  Haj  Mo- 
hammed A'skia.  The  large  number  of  ambitious  children  that 
A'skia  Daiid,  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Songhay  rulers,  left  behind 
him,  seems  especially  to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  speedy  decline ;  but  the  example  had  been  set  by  that  ruler 
himself,  who,  having  no  other  claims  to  the  royal  dignity  than 
his  talent  and  energy,  revolted  against  his  liege  lord,  whom  he 
conquered  and  supplanted,  but  had  himself  to  endure  the  misfor- 
time  of  being  persecuted,  and  finally  dethroned  in  his  old  age,  by 
his  own  son  Miisa. 

On  the  subject  of  the  manners  ai^d  customs  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Songhay  during  its  period  of  power  we  find  but  little  in 
the  short  extracts  which  I  was  able  to  make  from  the  history  of 
Almied  Baba ;  still  a  few  hints  as  to  some  remarkable  usages  are 
to  be  gleaned  from  them.  Islam,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
iidoptcd  by  the  royal  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era;  but  we  learn  from  the  eminent  Andalusian  ge- 
ographer El  Bekri,  who  finished  his  work  on  Africa  in  the  year 
1067,  that  while  the  king  was  a  Moslim  by  law,  receiving  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  as  emblems  of  his  authority,  a  sword,  ring, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Kunxn,  which  were  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
i\n  Emir  el  Miimenin  (from  Egypt),  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
1  habitants,  even  of  the  capital,  at  that  time,  were  still  addicted  to 
paganism;*  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  description  of 
IjCo  Africanus  and  from  what  wc  observe  in  Negroland  at  the 
present  day,  that  even  during  the  time  of  the  A'skfas  the  greater 
part  of  the  natives  of  the  country  were  idolaters,  at  least  in  heart 
and  superstitious  usages.  However,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
received  in  more  ancient  times  several  institutions  from  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  maintained  an  in- 
tercourse, by  means  of  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  Aujila,t  from 
a  relatively  ancient  period ;  and  among  these  institutions  I  feel 

♦  El  Bekn,  cd.  de  Slane,  p.  183.        f  Sec  El  Edrfsi,  trana.  Jaubert,  L,  p.  288. 
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justified  in  reckoning  the  great  care  which  the  Songhay  bestowed 
upon  their  dead.  We  see  that  even  those  among  their  kings  who 
died  in  the  very  remotest  part  of  the  empire  were  transported 
with  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  be  buried 
there  with  due  ceremony.  For  instance,  Sonni  * Alf  had  died  in 
Gunna;  but  his  sons,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition^ 
took  out  his  entrails,  and  filled  his  inside  with  honey,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserved  from  putrefaction.*  The  remains  of 
A'skia  Daiid  were  transported  all  the  way  from  Tindirma  to 
Qtigho  in  a  boat.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  distin- 
guished enemies,  we  find  strict  orders  given  to  perform  toward 
them  the  ceremonies  usual  with  the  dead. 

The  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Islam,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  been  traditionally  handed  down  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Islam 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  these 
people,  and  we  even  find  a  Medreseh  mentioned  in  Gagho,t  an 
establishment  the  institution  of  which  wc  have  probably  to  assign 
to  El  Hiij  Mohammed,  who,  while  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  so- 
licited the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Egypt^  and  especially 
that  of  the  Sheikh  Jelal  e'  dm  e'  Soyiiti,  as  to  the  best  method  of 
propagating  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  his  own  country. 

The  influence  of  leaniiug  and  study,  even  in  the  royal  family, 
is  apparent  enough  from  the  example  of  the  pretender  Moham- 
med Bankori4  who,  when  on  his  march  to  Gagho,  ready  to  fight 
the  King  el  Ilaj  A'skia,  was  induced  by  the  Kadhi  of  Timbuktu, 
whom  he  by  chance  visited,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  designs  for 
a  quiet  course  of  study,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  army,  who  expected  to  be  led  by  him,  in  a  bloody 
contest,  to  power  and  wealth.  A'hmed  Baba  himself,  the  author 
of  the  history  of  Songhay,  who  gives  a  long  list  of  learned  na- 
tives of  Negroland,  may  serve  as  a  fliir  specimen  of  the  learning 
in  Timbuktu  at  that  time.     He  had  a  library  of  1600  books. 

A  great  deal  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Songhay  during 
the  dominion  of  the  A'skias,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Gagho 
and  Kiikiya ;  the  latter  being,  as  it  appears,  the  especial  market 
for  gold  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Salt 
too,  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  shells  already  at  that  time 

♦  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  532. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  627,  from  the  year  936  A.II.  J  Ibid.,  p.  541. 
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constituted  the  general  currency  of  the  market;  not,  however, 
the  same  kind  of  shells  that  are  used*  at  present,  but  a  different 
sort,  which  were  introduced  from  Persia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  even  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Arabs  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Negroland.  That  Timbuktu,  also, 
since  the  decline  of  Biru  or  Walata,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  formed  an  important  place  for  foreign  commerce, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Ghadames,  even  at 
the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  Basha  Jodar,  inhabited  the  same 
quarter  as  at  the  present  day. 

We  also  see,  from  Leo^s  account,*  that  the  King  of  Songhay 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue  in  the 
purchase  of  horses  from  Barbary,  by  means  of  which  he  improved 
the  native  breed,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  Bomu,  cavalry 
constituting  the  principal  military  strength  of  countries  in  the 
state  of  civilization  which  prevails  in  Negroland.  We  also  find 
coats  of  mail  mentioned,  as  well  as  brass  helmets ;  but  no  allusion 
is  made  to  even  a  single  musketeer,  nor  is  the  use  of  any  fire- 
arms intimated  by  Almied  Baba,  although  he  distinctly  describes 
several  engagements  and  even  single  combats.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  secured  to  the  small  army  sent  by  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  a  superiority  which  could  not  be  contested  by  any 
numbers  which  the  last  A'skia,  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  vast  ex- 
tent, but  undermined  by  intrigues  and  civil  war,  was  able  to  op- 
pose to  it;  and  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  an  army  of  4000  men  was  a  great  thing  at  that  time  in  point 
of  numbers,  for  the  kings  of  Negroland,  at  least  those  of  Songhay 
and  Bomu,  at  that  period,  were  able  to  raise  greater  armies  than 
any  of  the  present  kings  of  those  regions  could  bring  together, 
and  we  hear  of  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  Songhay  not  having  procured 
at  that  time — the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era — even 
the  smallest  number  of  fire-arms,  is  remarkable,  if  we  compare 
with  it  the  fact  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  its  proper  p]ace,f  that 
Edris  A'lawoma,  the  King  of  Bomu,  who  ruled  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  mus- 
kets. The  cannon  which  was  found  among  the  Songhay  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Moroccains  had,  I  have  no  doubt, 
formed  part  of  the  present  which  the  Portuguese  had  forwarded 
to  A'skia  Musa,  as  we  shall  farther  see  in  detail  in  the  chrono- 
*  Leo  Africanua,  L  vii.,  c.  3.  t  Vol.  u.,  p.  698. 
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logical  tables ;  but  the  fact  of  the  enemy  having  found  this  piece 
of  ordnance  among  the  spoil  of  the  capital,  and  not  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Songhay  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  As  for  the  matchlocks,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  preserved  in  Gagho,  and  of  which,  by  some  accident,  I 
did  not  obtain  a  sight,  they  belonged  originally  to  the  very  con- 
querors from  Morocco,  who  afterward,  as  Ruma,  formed  a  sta- 
tionary garrison,  and  even  a  certain  aristocratical  body,  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  no  doubt, 
many  barbarous  customs  were  retained,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lash, 
which  in  other  parts  of  Negroland  we  find  rarely  employed,  except 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  but  which  in  Songhay  we  see  made  use  of 
constantly,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  and 
instances  occur,  as  in  that  of  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
El  Iladi  under  the  King  el  Uaj,  of  persons  being  flogged  to 
death.* 

It  is  certainly  a  memorable  fact,  of  which  people  in  Europe 
had  scarcely  any  idea,  that  a  ruler  of  Morocco,  at  the  time  when 
Spain  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  power  under  Philip  II, 
and  was  filled  with  precious  metals,  should  open  an  access  to  an 
extensive  and  rich  country,  from  whence  to  procure  himself  an 
unlimited  supply  of  gold,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  remarkable  circmnstance  that 
the  soldiery,  by  means  of  which  Miilay  Ilamed  subdued  that  far- 
distant  kingdom  and  who  were  left  as  a  garrison  in  the  con- 
quered towns,  intermarr}'ing  with  the  females  of  the  country,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Portuguese  did  in  India,  managed  to  rule 
those  extensive  regions  by  themselves,  even  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
whose  soldiers  these  Ruma  originally  had  been,  Ruma  or  Erma 
being  the  plural  form  of  Rami,  "shooter,"  or  " sharji-shooter ;" 
and  although  they  appear  never  to  have  fonned  a  compact  body 
ruled  by  a  single  individual,  but  rather  a  number  of  small  aristo- 
cratic communities,  the  Ruma  in  Timbuktu  having  scanx^ly  any 
connection  with  those  in  Baghena,  nay,  j)robably  not  even  with 
those  in  Bamba  and  Gagho,  yet  superior  discipline  enabled  them 
to  keep  their  place.  The  nationality  of  these  Ruma  puzzled  mc 
a  long  time,  while  I  was  collecting  information  on  these  regions 
in  the  countries  farther  eastward ;  and  they  have  lately  attracted 
*  Journal  of  the  Lcipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  543. 
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the  attention  of  the  French  traveler  Eaflfenel,*  during  his  journey 
to  Kaarta,  when  he  learned  so  much  about  a  people,  whom  he 
calls  "  Arama,"  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  tribe,  al- 
though the  vocabulary  which  he  collected  of  their  idiom  shows 
it  to  be  nothing  but  a  slight  variety  of  the  Songhay  language. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  under  such  circumstances  the  dominion 
exercised  by  this  set  of  half-castes  could  not  but  be  of  a  very  pre- 
carious character ;  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  smaller 
tribes  around  they  have  been  entirely  crushed  by  the  Tawarek, 
and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Songhay  form  at  present  an  integral 
part  of  the  degraded  native  population,  although  they  have  pre- 
served their  name  of  Ruma,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, Rumma,  and  still  claim  a  sort  of  moral  ascendency. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch,  and  become  stUl 
more  apparent  from  the  chronological  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  that  Timbuktu  has  rather  unjustly  figured  in  Europe  as 
the  centre  and  the  capital  of  a  great  Negro  empire,  while  it  never 
acted  more  than  a  secondary  part,  at  least  in  earlier  times ;  and 
this  character  evidently  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Ebn  Batii- 
ta's  journey,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  on  ac- 
count of  Timbuktu  becoming  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning 
and  Mohammedan  worship,  and  owing  to  the  noble  character  of 
its  buildings,  well  deserving  to  rank  as  a  city  or  "  medina,"  a  title 
which  the  capital  itself  perhaps  never  deserved,  it  always  enjoyed 
great  respect,  even  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  latter ; 
and  after  Gagho  or  Gugo  had  relapsed  into  insignificance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conquest  by  the  Ruma  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  its  greater  proximity  to  Mo- 
rocco, became  the  more  important  place,  where  gradually  the  lit- 
tle commerce  which  still  remained  in  that  distracted  region  of  the 
Niger  was  concentrated.  But,  nevertheless,  during  the  age  of 
anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Ruma,  and  owing  to  the  oppression  from  the  Tawarek  tribes  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Bambara  and  Fiilbe  on  the  other,  the  state 
of  affairs  could  not  be  very  settled ;  and  the  town,  shaken  as  it 
was  to  its  very  base  by  that  fearful  struggle  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  Kadhi  Miistapha,  with  massacre,  rapine,  and  conflagra- 
tion following  in  its  train,  could  not  but  decline  greatly  from  its 
former  splendor ;  yet  under  the  alternately  predominating  influ- 

♦  Sec  Raffenel,  Noaveau  Voyage  dans  le  pays  des  N^gres  (made  in  1847),  Paris, 
1856,  vol.  ii.,  p.  349,  et  seq.;  the  Vocabulary,  ibid.,  p.  399,  et  acq. 
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ence  of  paganism,  represented  most  strongly  by  the  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Bambara^  and  of  Mohammedanism  represented  by  the  Arab 
tribes,*  it  struggled  on,  till  in  consequence  of  its  being  conquered 
by  the  Fiilbe  of  Masina,  in  the  year  1826,  a  few  months  before 
the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town,  it 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  its  commerce.  For  these  peo- 
ple, owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  Mohammedanism  in  this  part 
of  Negroland  by  their  countryman  ^Othman  dan  F6diye,t  had 
become  far  more  fiinatical  champions  of  the  faith  than  the  Arabs 
and  Moors ;  and  treating  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly-conquered 
city,  as  well  as  the  foreigners  who  used  to  visit  it,  with  extreme 
rigor,  according  to  the  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed,  they 
could  not  fail  to  ruin  almost  tlie  whole  commercial  activity  of  the 
place.  Their  oppression  was  not  confined  to  the  pagan  traders, 
the  Wangarawa,  who  carry  on  almost  the  whole  conmierce  with 
the  countries  south  of  the  Niger,  but  extended  even  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan merchants  from  the  north,  especially  the  traders  finom 
Tawat  and  Ghadames,  against  whom  the  Morocco  merchants,  in- 
stigated by  a  feeling  of  petty  rivalry,  succeeded  in  directing  their 
rancor.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  oppression,  especially  after 
a  fiirther  increase  of  the  Fiilbe  party  in  the  year  1831,  that  the 
Ghadamsiye  people  induced  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  elder 
brother  of  El  Bakay,  and  successor  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  to  remove 
his  residence  from  the  hillc  or  hillct  e^  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  in 
A'zawad,  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  well  Bel  Mehan,  to  Tim- 
buktu. Thus  we  find  in  this  distracted  place  a  third  power  step- 
ping in  between  the  Fulbc  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek  on 
the  other,  and  using  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  their  want 
of  centralization  allowed,  against  the  overbearing  character  of  the 
former.  In  consequence  of  this  continued  collision  the  Tawarek 
drove  the  Fiilbe  completely  out  of  the  town  about  the  year  1844, 
when  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  were  either  slain  or  drowned.  But  the 
victory  of  the  Tawarek  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  plunged  the  dis- 
tracted town  in  greater  misery ;  for,  owing  to  its  peculiar  situation 

•  This  condition  of  the  town  explains  the  preat  diverpencc  of  reports  as  to  the 
creed  prcralcnt  in  Timbuktu ;  but  it  is  unintelligible  that  a  person  could  actually 
visit  the  town  without  becoming  aware  that  it  contained  scrcral  mosques,  and  very 
large  ones,  too,  for  such  a  place.     For  particulars,  see  the  AppendLx. 

t  See  what  I  have  said,  p.  182,  about  the  Sheikh  ATimedu,  or  rather  Moham- 
med Lebbo,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamda-AUahl,  having  brought  from 
Gando  the  religious  banner  under  which  he  conquered  Masina. 
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on  the  border  of  a  desert  tract,  Timbtiktu  can  not  rely  upon  its 
own  resources,  but  must  always  be  dependent  upon  those  who 
rule  the  more  fertile  tracts  higher  up  the  river ;  and  the  ruler  of 
M^TiA  had  only  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  com  from  his  domin- 
ions to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  to  the  utmost  distress. 
A  compromise  was  therefore  agreed  to  in  the  year  1846,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  between  the  different  par- 
ties, to  the  effect  that  Timbuktu  should  be  dependent  on  the  Pul- 
be  without  being  garrisoned  by  a  military  force,  the  tribute  being 
collected  by  two  kadhis,  one  Piillo  and  the  other  Songhay,  who 
should  themselves  decide  all  cases  of  minor  importance,  the  more 
important  ones  being  referred  to  the  capital.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  government  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  police,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  Songhay  mayors,  with  the  title  of 
emfr,  but  who  have  scarcely  any  effective  power,  placed  as  they 
are  between  the  Fiilbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek  on  the 
other,  and  holding  their  ground  against  the  former  through  the 
two  kadhis,  and  against  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Sheikh  el  Ba- 
kay. Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  this  town,  which  can  not  be 
remedied  before  a  strong  and  intelligent  power  is  again  establish- 
ed on  this  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  so  eminently  favorable  for 
commerce. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  history  of 
Songhay,  I  proceed  to  give  a  diary  of  my  stay  in  Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER  LXYH. 

FIRST  MONTK  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  TIMBU'KTU. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  whose  special  guest  I  professed  to  be,  my  house  should  be 
locked  up  and  no  one  allowed  to  pay  me  a  visit.  However,  whUe 
°^y  l^gg^c  was  being  got  in,  numbers  of  people  gained  access  to 
the  house,  and  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments,  and  while  they 
scrutinized  my  luggage,  part  of  which  had  rather  a  foreign  ap- 
pearance, some  of  them  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  my  nationality. 
But  of  course  it  could  never  have  been  my  intention  to  have  im- 
pressed these  people  with  the  belief  of  my  being  a  Mohammedan ; 
for  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  all  along  my  road  as  far  as 
Libtako,  with  which  province  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  keep  up  a 
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continual  intercourse,  although  there  the  people  would  scarcely 
believe  that  I  was  a  European,  the  news  of  my  real  character  could 
not  fail  soon  to  transpire ;  and  it  waa  rather  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that,  notwithstanding  our  extremely  slow  progress  and  our 
roundabout  direction,  the  news  had  not  anticipated  us.  I  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  character  .of  a  Mohammedan  in  order  to 
traverse  with  some  degree  of  safety  the  country  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  to  enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  fanatical  Fulbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  while  I  had  not  yet  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  chief  whose  name  and  character  alone  had 
inspired  me  with  sufficient  confidence  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise. 

Thus  I  had  now  reached  the  object  of  my  arduous  undertaking; 
but  it  was  apparent  from  the  very  first  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  in  quiet 
and  repose.  The  continuous  excitement  of  the  protracted  strug- 
gle, and  the  uncertainty  whether  I  should  succeed  in  my  under- 
taking, had  sustained  my  weakened  frame  till  I  actually  reached 
this  city ;  but  as  soon  a5  I  was  there,  and  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  entered  my  house,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  Yet  never  were  presence  of  mind  and  bodily  energy 
more  required ;  for  the  first  niglit  which  I  passed  in  Timbuktu 
was  disturbed  by  feelings  of  alarm  and  serious  anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  first  news  I  heard 
was  that  Ilamniiidi,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  El  Bakay,  had  infonn- 
ed  the  Fiilbe  or  Fulldn  that  a  Christian  had  entered  the  town, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
killing  him.  Ilowever,  those  rumors  did  not  cause  me  any  great 
alann,  as  I  entertained  the  false  hope  that  I  might  rely  on  the  per- 
son who,  for  the  time,  had  undertaken  to  protect  me ;  but  my 
feeling  of  security  was  soon  destroyed,  this  very  man  turning  out 
my  greatest  tormentor.  I  had  destined  for  him  a  very  handsome 
gift,  consisting  of  a  fine  cloth  bemiis,  a  cloth  kaftan,  and  two  tobefl^ 
one  of  silk  and  the  other  of  indigo-dyed  cotton,  besides  some 
smaller  articles ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  thesOi  and 
ixjremptorily  raised  the  present  to  the  foUowing  foxmidaUo  pt^ 
portions : 

Two  blue  bcrntlscs  of  the  best  qtulity,  wortli  •    • 

One  kaftan ^ 

Two  waistcoats ;  one  red  and  one  Uoe  .    •    . 

Two  silk  tobes : 

Two  Niipe  tobes ^    ^ 
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A  pair  of  small  pistols,  with  7  pounds  of  fine  powder    .... 

Ten  Spanish  dollars 

Two  English  razors,  and  many  other  articles 


While  levying  this  heavy  contribution  upon  me,  in  order  to 
take  fix>m  the  affair  its  vexatious  character,  my  host  stated  that  as 
their  house  and  their  whole  establishment  were  at  my  disposal,  so 
my  property  ought  to  be  at  theirs.  But  even  this  amount  of  prop- 
erty did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  were  his  pretensions  limited  to  this ; 
for  the  following  day  he  exacted  an  almost  equal  amount  of  con- 
siderable presents  from  me,  such  as  two  cloth  kaftans,  two  silk 
hamail  or  sword  belts,  three  other  silk  tobes,  one  of  the  species 
called  jellabi,  one  of  that  called  harir,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  filfil,  one  Nupe  tobe,  three  tiirkedis,  a  small  six-barreled 
pistol,  and  many  other  things.  He  promised  me,  however,  on  his 
part,  that  he  would  not  only  make  presents  of  several  of  these  ar- 
ticles to  the  Tawarek  chiefs,  but  that  he  would  also  send  a  hand- 
some gift  to  the  governor  of  Hamda-Allahi ;  but  this  latter  condi- 
tion at  least,  although  the  most  important,  considering  that  the 
town  was  formally  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of 
Masina,  was  never  fulfilled ;  and  although  I  was  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice all  I  had  for  the  purposes  of  my  journey,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  give  up  such  a  large  proportion  of  my  very 
limited  property  to  a  younger  brother  of  the  chief  imder  whose 
protection  I  was  to  place  myself 

Thus  my  first  day  in  Timbuktu  passed  away,  preparing  me  for 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  should  have  to  go 
through ;  even  those  who  professed  to  be  my  friends  treating  me 
with  so  little  consideration. 

However,  the  second  day  of  my  residence  here  was  more  prom- 
ising. I  received  visits  from  several  respectable  people,  and  I 
began  to  enter  with  spirit  upon  my  new  situation,  and  to  endeav- 
or by  forbearance  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  circimistances 
under  which  I  was  placed.  The  state  of  my  health  also  seemed 
to  improve,  and  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  than  on  the  preceding 
day. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but  was  confined  within  the 
walls  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate  the  effect  of  this  want  of 
exercise  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  fiimiliar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  town, 
liirmigli  wh  I  s  not  allowed  to  move  about  at  pleasure,  I 
as  possible  the  terrace  of  my  house.    This  af- 
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forded  an  excellent  view  over  the  northern  quarters  of  the  town. 
On  the  north  was  the  massive  mosque  of  Sankord,  which  had  just 
been  restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur  through  the  influence  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an  imposing 
character.  Neither  the  mpsque  Sidi  Yahia,  nor  the  "great 
mosque,"  or  J£ngerd-b^r,  was  seen  from  this  point ;  but  toward 
the  east  the  view  extended  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert, 
and  toward  the  south  the  elevated  mansions  of  the  Ghadamsfye 
merchants  were  visible.  The  style  of  the  buildings  was  various. 
!  I  could  see  clay  houses  of  diflferent  characters,  some  low  and  un- 
seemly, others  rising  with  a  second  story  in  fix)nt  to  greater  eleva- 
tion, and  making  even  an  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  the 
^-..  whole  being  interrupted  by  a  few  round  huts  of  matting.  The 
sight  of  this  spectacle  afforded  me  sufficient  matter  of  interest,  al- 
though, the  streets  being  very  narrow,  only  little  was  to  be  seen 
of  the  intercourse  carried  on  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  market  in  the  northern  quarter,  which  was  exposed  to  view 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hills,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  have  accumulated  round  the  mosque. 

But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  make  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  town,  it  had  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  exposing  mc  fully  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by,  so  that 
I  could  only  slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions,  succeed  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  thus  offered  to  my  view,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  I 
became  aware  of  the  great  inaccuracy  which  characterizes  the 
view  of  the  town  as  given  by  M.  Caillie;  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
character  of  the  single  dwellings  was  well  represented  by  that 
traveler,  the  only  error  being  that  in  his  representation  the  whole 
town  seems  to  consist  of  scattered  and  quite  isolated  houses,  while 
in  reality  the  streets  are  entirely  shut  in,  as  the  dwellings  form 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  rows.  But  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  Timbuktu,  at  the  time  of  Caillid's  visit,  Wiis  not  so 
well  off  as  it  is  at  present,  having  been  overrun  by  the  Fill  be  the 
preceding  year,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing 
on  the  spot. 

Although  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  pleasant  place  of  re- 
treat for  refreshing  my  spirits  and  invigorating  my  body  by  a  lit- 
tle exercise  which  the  terrace  afforded  me,  I  was  disgusted  by  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  houses  like  that  in  which  I  was 
lodged,  of  using  the  terrace  as  a  sort  of  closet ;  and  I  had  great 
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difficulty  in  preventing  my  guide,  Ammer  el  Walati,  who  still 
staid  with  me  and  made  the  terrace  his  usual  residence,  fix)m  in- 
dulging in  this  filthy  practice. 

Being  anxious  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  Europe  the  news  of 
my  safe  arrival  in  this  far-famed  town,  I  was  busily  employed  in 
writing  letters,  which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  my  energy.  My  tor- 
mentor Sidi  Alawate  himself  seemed  anxious  to  rouse  my  spirits, 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  depress,  by  sending  me  word  that  he  himself  would  un- 
dertalfe  to  accompany  me  on  my  home  journey,  as  he  intended 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka ;  but,  having  once  had  full  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  character  of  this  man,  I  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  his  words. 

Meanwhile,  I  began  to  provide  what  was  most  necessary  for 
my  comfort,  and  bought  for  myself  and  my  people  a  piece  of  good 
bleached  calico,  "shigge,"*  or  "schen  hindi,"  as  it  is  caUed  here, 
for  13,500  shells,  and  three  pieces  of  unbleached  calico  for  8000 
each.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  several  articles  into  the  market, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  currency  of  the  place,  3000 
shells  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar. 

Thus  I  had  begun  to  make  myself  a  little  more  comfortable, 
when  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  while  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  another  attack  of  fever,  I  was  excited  by  the  report 
being  circulated  that  the  party  opposed  to  my  residence  in  the 
town  was  arming  in  order  to  attack  me  in  my  house.  Now  I 
must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  profession  of  sincere  friend- 
ship made  to  me  by  Sidi  A'lawate,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  himself  was  not  free  from  treachery,  and,  perhaps,  was  in  some 
respect  implicated  in  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  evidently  supposed 
that,  on  the  first  rumor  of  such  an  attack  being  intended,  I  should 
aVjandon  my  house,  or  at  least  my  property,  when  he  might  hope 
to  get  possession  underhand  of  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  latter 
before  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  straight- 

♦  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact  that  we  find  this  native  name,  which  is  giyen  to 
calico  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  already  mentioned  by  that  most  eminent  and 
clear-sighted  of  Arab  geographers,  A'bu  'Obaid  Allah  el  Bekri,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  fully  800  years  ago.  For,  in  describing  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  the  town  of  Silla,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  Europeans  in  con- 
sequence of  Mungo  Park's  adventures,  he  expressly  mentions  thftt  this  calico  was 

caUed   **shigge"  by  the  natives,  ci^UC^U  i'l4i,^\  jjjl     (El  Bekrf,  ed.  de 

Slane,  18^7,  p.  173.)  Great  interest  is  imparted  by  such  incidents  to  the  life  of  a 
region  which,  to  the  common  observer,  seems  dead  and  uninteresting. 
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forward  man,  and  who  would  not  connive  at  such  intrigues.  With 
this  view,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  sent  a  female  servant  to  my  house, 
advising  me  to  deposit  all  my  goods*  in  safety  with  the  Taleb  el 
Wafi,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  me  was  very  great ;  but 
this  errand  had  no  other  efifect  than  to  rouse  my  spirits.  I  armed 
immediately,  and  ordered  my  servants  to  do  the  same,  and  my 
supposed  protector  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  himself 
came  shortly  afterward  with  the  Walati  (who,  no  doubt,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair)  and  found  me  ready  to  defend 
myself  and  my  property,  and  to  repulse  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  upon  my  residence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  pro- 
ceed. He  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  fight  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  uttering  the  words  "giiwet  e'  Kiim,"  *' strength 
of  the  Christians ;"  and  protested  that  I  was  quite  safe  imder  his 
protection,  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  certainly,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  energetic  conduct  had  dispersed  the  clouds  that  might 
have  been  impending  over  my  head. 

But  notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  confirmed  with  his  ow^n  mouth  what  I  had 
already  heard  from  other  people,  that  he  himself  was  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  return  journey  as  far  as  Bomu,  he  did  not  dis- 
continue for  a  moment  his  importunity  in  begging  for  more  pres- 
ents day  by  day. 

One  day  he  called  on  me  in  company  with  his  principal  pupils, 
and  earnestly  recommended  mc  to  change  my  religion,  and  from 
an  imbcliever  to  become  a  true  believer.  Feeling  myself  strong 
enough  in  arguments  to  defend  my  own  religious  principles,  1 
challenged  him  to  demonstrate  to  me  the  superiority  of  his  creed, 
telling  him  that  in  that  case  I  should  not  fail  to  adopt  it,  but  not 
till  then.  Upon  this  he  and  his  pupils  began  with  alacrity  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  in  the  firm  hoj>e  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
overcome  my  arguments ;  but  af\er  a  little  while  they  found  them 
rather  too  strong,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  without  making 

♦  On  this  occasion,  which  was  a  rather  serioiw  one,  a  most  ridiculous  misunder- 
standing was  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  dialect  used  in  Timbilktu, 
which  puzzled  me  and  my  companions  very  often,  and  sometimes  made  conversa- 
tion between  me  and  my  friends  verj-  difficult  and  intricate.  When  the  servant 
gaid  that  we  should  remove  all  our  *'  haiwan"  from  our  house,  supposing;  that  she 
meant  animals,  wo  told  her  that  wo  had  only  ono  animal  in  our  house,  viz.,  my 
horse ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  learned  that  in  Timbuktu,  which  w  in- 
habited mostly  by  such  Arabs  as  have  been  at  a  former  period  dwellers  in  the 
desert,  and  whoso  property  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  camels  and  cattle,  the 
word  **  haiwan"  comprises  all  kinds  of  movable  property. 
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any  farther  progress  at  the  time  in  their  endeavors  to  persuade 
me  to  turn  Mohanmiedan.  This  incident  improved  my  situation 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  basing  my  safety  on  the  sincere 
esteem  which  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants 
contracted  for  me. 

While  thus  gaining  a  more  favorable  position,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  this  unprincipled  man,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  his  elder,  more  intelligent,  and  straightforward  brother,  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay  himself,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  full  of 
the  most  assuring  promises  that  I  should  be  quite  safe  under  his 
protection,  and  that  he  would  soon  arrive  to  reheve  me  from  my 
imsatisfactory  position.  And  although  I  felt  very  unweU  all  this 
time,  and  especially  the  very  day  that  I  received  this  message,  I 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  sending  the  sheikh  a  suitable  answer, 
wherein  I  clearly  set  forth  xdl  the  motives  which  had  induced  me 
to  visit  this  city,  in  conformity  with  the  direct  wish  of  the  British 
government,  whose  earnest  desire  it  was  to  open  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  earth ;  mentioning 
among  other  Mohammedan  chiefs  with  whom  such  a  relation  ex- 
isted, the  Sultan  *Abd  el  Mejid,  Miila  *Abd  e'  Eahman,  and  the 
Imam  of  Maskat ;  and  whose  attention  the  region  of  the  Great 
River  (Niger),  together  with  Timbuktu,  had  long  attracted.  At 
the  same  time  I  assured  him  that  his  own  fame  as  a  just  and  high- 
ly intelligent  man,  which  I  had  received  from  my  friends  far  to 
the  east,  in  the  heart  of  Negroland,  had  inspired  me  with  full  con- 
fidence that  I  should  be  safe  under  his  protection.  In  consequence 
of  the  views  which  I  set  forth  in  this  letter  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  the  lasting  esteem  of  this  excellent  man,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  contents  of  it  that  on  its  arrival  in  Giindam, 
where  he  was  at  the  time,  he  read  it  to  all  the  principal  men, 
Tawarek,  Songhay,  and  even  Fulldn,  in  whose  company  he  was 
staying. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  to  secure  the 
interest  of  other  and  more  selfish  people,  I  gave  away  a  great 
many  presents ;  but,  from  what  I  learned  afterward,  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  did  not  all  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Most  of  them  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
greedy  Weled  A'mmer  Walati,  through  whose  hands  they  had 
unfortunately  to  pass. 

The  day  that  I  received  the  important  message  fix)m  the  sheikh 
has  been  impressed  on  my  memory  with  so  much  greater  force,  as 

Vol.  III.— U 
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it  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the  *Afd  el  Ke- 
bfr.  Here  also  in  this  city,  so  far  remote  from  the  centre  of  Mo- 
hammedan worship,  the  whole  population,  on  this  important  day, 
said  their  prayers  outside  the  town ;  but  there  being  no  paramount 
chief  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  of  the  festive  arrangements  the 
ceremonies  exhibited  no  striking  features,  and  the  whole  went 
off  very  tamely,  only  small  parties  of  from  six  to  ten  persons  form- 
ing groups  for  joining  in  prayer,  while  the  whole  procession  com- 
prised scarcely  more  than  thirty  horses. 

After  my  fever  had  abated  for  a  day  or  two  it  returned  with 
greater  violence  on  the  17th,  and  I  felt  at  times  extremely  unwell 
and  very  weak,  and  in  my  feverish  state  was  less  incUned  to  bear 
with  tranquillity  and  equanimity  all  the  exactions  and  contribu- 
tions levied  upon  me  by  Sidi  A'lawate.  We  had  a  thunder-storm 
almost  every  day,  followed  now  and  then  by  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  rain;  the  greatest  fall  of  rain,  according  to  the  information 
which  I  was  able  to  gather,  annually  occurring  during  the  month 
of  September,  a  phenomenon  in  entire  harmony  with  the  north- 
erly latitude  of  the  place.  This  humidity,  together  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  open  hall  in  which  I  used  to  pass  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day,  increased  my  indisposition  not  a  little ;  but  the  regard 
for  my  security  did  not  allow  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the  store-room 
wherein  I  had  placed  my  luggage,  and  which,  being  at  the  back 
of  the  hall,  was  well  protected  against  cold,  and,  as  it  seemed  at 
least,  even  against  wet.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  0})pressive  at- 
mosphere and  almost  total  darkness  wliicli  prevailed  in  that  close 
place,  in  taking  up  my  residence  there  I  should  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack,  while  from  the  hull 
where  I  was  staying  I  was  enabled  to  observe  every  thing  which 
was  going  on  in  my  house ;  and  through  the  screen  which  pro- 
tected the  opening,  close  by  the  side  of  my  couch,  I  could  observe 
every  body  that  entered  my  yartl  long  before  they  saw  me.  For 
this  reason  I  preferred  this  place  even  to  the  room  on  the  terrace^ 
although  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  better  air.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  these  upper  rooms  in  general  form  the  private  residence 
of  most  of  the  people  in  the  town  who  have  the  luxur}-  of  such 
an  upper  story. 

Monday^  &piember  2G(h.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  I  was  lying  restlessly  on  my  couch,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
snatch  a  moment's  sleep,  the  Skeikh  Sfdi  A'hmed  el  Bakay  ar- 
rived    The  music,  which  was  immediately  struck  up  in  front  of 
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1.  Flrtt  MgifS^  or,  as  it  ifl  called  in  Songhay,  *»  sifii/?  or  ante-room. 

S.  Second  segifa,  with  a  ttaircaae,  or  *'  tintim,**  ^  leading  to  the 
terrace,  *' garble,**  and  the  front  room  on  the  terrace, 
where  three  of  my  people  well  »rmed  were  conatantly  keeo- 
ing  watch.  ^^^ 

4.  Inner  ooort-yard. 

&  Hall,  with  two  open  entrances,  wherein  I  had  my  Kiidence  by 
night  and  day,  on  the  reed-bed  on  the  right 

d.  Store-room,  capable  of  being  locked  np. 

7.  Covered  paaeage,  or  corridor. 

8.  Second  conrt-yard,  originally  intended  for  the  female  depart- 
ment, but  where  I  kept  my  horse,  the  anrroanding  rooms  as 
well  as  the  back  wall  of  the  boose  being  in  a  state  of  decay. 

his  house  by  the  women,  was  ill  adapted  to 
procure  me  rest;  while  the  arrival  of  my 
protector,  on  whose  disposition  and  power 
the  success  of  my  whole  undertaking  and 
my  own  personal  safety  fully  depended,  ex- 
cited my  imagination  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  increase  my 
feverish  state. 

The  following  day  I  was  so  ill  as  to  be  quite  xmable  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  protector,  who  sent  me  a  message  begging  me  to 
quiet  myself,  as  I  might  rest  assured  that  nothing  but  my  suc- 
cumbing to  illness  could  prevent  me  from  safely  returning  to  my 
native  home.  Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  his  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, he  sent  me  a  handsome  present,  consisting  of  two  oxen,  two 
sheep,  two  large  vessels  of  butter,  one  camel  load,  or  "  sunfye," 
of  rice,  and  another  of  negro  com,  cautioning  me,  at  the  same 
time,  against  eating  any  food  which  did  not  come  from  his  own 
house.  In  order  to  cheer  my  spirits  he  at  once  begged  me  to 
choose  between  the  three  roads  by  which  I  wanted  to  return 
home — either  through  the  country  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  in  a  boat  on 
the  river,  or,  by  land,  through  the  district  of  the  Tawarek. 

As  from  the  first  I  had  been  fully  aware  that  neither  the  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  and  especially  that  of  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country,  the  Fiilbe,  nor  the  state  of  my  means,  would  al- 
low me  to  proceed  westward,  and  as  I  felt  persuaded  that  laying 
down  the  course  of  the  Niger  from  Timbuktu  to  Say  would  far 
outweigh  in  importance  a  journey  through  the  upper  country 
toward  the  Senegal,  I  was  firm  in  desiring  from  the  beginning  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  Gogo.  For,  not  deeming  it  prudent,  in  order 
to  avoid  creating  unnecessary  suspicion,  to  lay  too  great  stress 
upon  navigating  the  river,  I  preferred  putting  forward  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  as  in  visiting  that  place 
I  was  sure  that  I  should  see  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
river,  while  at  the  same  time  I  should  come  into  contact  with 
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the  Tawarek,  who  are  the  ruling  tribe  throughout  its  whole 
course. 

But  the  generous  offer  of  my  friend  was  rather  premature ;  and 
if  at  that  time  I  had  known  that  I  was  still  to  linger  in  this  quar- 
ter for  eight  months  longer,  in  my  then  feeble  condition,  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  support  such  an  idea ;  but  fortunately 
Providence  does  not  reveal  to  man  what  awaits  him,  and  he  toils 
on  without  rest  in  the  dark. 

Tuesday^  September  27ih.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ovei^^eg,  my  last  and  only  European  companion,  whom 
T  had  now  outlived  a  whole  year;  and  whom,  considering  the 
feeble  state  of  my  health  at  this  time,  while  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  the  greatest  anxiety,  I  was  too  likely  soon  to  follow 
to  the  grave.  Nevertheless,  feeling  a  little  better  when  rising 
from  my  simple  couch  in  the  morning,  and  confiding  in  the  pro- 
tection tendered  me  by  a  man  whose  straightforward  character 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  which  plainly  appeared 
in  the  few  lines  which  I  had  received  from  him,  I  fondly  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  this  day  next  year  it  might  be  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  fairly  embarked  upon  my  home  journey  from  Ne- 
groland,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  far  from  home  itself.  I  therefore, 
with  cheerful  spirit,  made  myself  ready  for  my  first  audience,  and 
leaving  my  other  presents  behind,  and  taking  only  a  small  six- 
barreled  pistol  with  me,  which  I  was  to  present  to  the  sheikh,  I 
proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was  almost  opposite  my  own, 
there  intervening  between  them  only  a  narrow  lane  and  a  small 
square,  where  the  sheikh  had  established  his  "  msid,''  or  daily 
place  of  prayer.  A'hmed  el  Bakiiy,  son  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  and 
grandson  of  Sidi  Mukhtar,*  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kunta,  was  at  that 
time  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  full  proportioned,  with  a  cheerful,  intelligent,  and  almost 
European  countenance,  of  a  rather  blackish  complexion,  with 
whiskers  of  tolerable  length,  intermingled  with  some  gray  hair, 
and  with  dark  eyelashes.  His  dress  consisted  at  the  time  of 
nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  a  fringed  shawl  thrown  loosely  over  the 
head,  and  trowsers,  both  of  the  same  color. 

I  found  my  host  in  the  small  ui)])er  room  on  the  terrace,  in 
company  with  his  young  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Khottiir,  and 
two  confidential  pupils,  and,  at  tlie  very  first  glance  which  I  ob- 
tainod  of  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a  man  whose 

•  For  the  whole  pcnealopr  of  the  skeikh,  see  Appendix  VII. 
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countenance  itself  bore  testimony  to  a  straightforward  and  manly 
character ;  both  which  qualities  I  had  found  so  sadly  wanting  in 
his  younger  brother,  Sidi  A'lawate.  Cheered  by  the  exptession 
of  good-nature  in  his  countenance  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  re- 
ceive me,  and,  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  I  paid  him  my  compli- 
ments with  entire  confidence,  and  entered  into  a  conversation, 
which  was  devoid  of  any  afiected  and  empty  ceremonious  phrases, 
but  from  the  first  moment  was  an  unrestrained  exch^ge  of 
thoughts  between  two  persons  who,  with  great  national  diversity 
of  manners  and  ideas,  meet  for  the  first  time. 

The  pistol,  however,  with  which  I  presented  him,  soon  directed 
our  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
manufacturing  skill,  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  human  existence ; 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  which  my  host  put  to  me  was, 
whether  it  was  true,  as  the  Eais  (Major  Laing)  had  informed  his 
father,  Sldi  Mohammed,  during  his  stay  in  A'zawad,  that  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  empire  contained  twenty  times  100,000  people. 

I  then  learned  to  my  great  satisfaction  what  I  afterward  found 
confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  in  Major  Laing's  correspondence,* 
that  this  most  enterprising  but  unfortunate  traveler,  having  been 
plundered  and  almost  killed  by  the  Tawarekf  in  the  valley 
Ah^nnet,  on  his  way  from  Tawat,  was  conducted  by  his  guides 
to,  and  made  a  long  stay  at  the  camp  or  station  of  the  sheikh's 
lather,  Sidi  Mohammed,  in  the  billet  Sidi  el  Mukhtar,  the  place 
generally  called  by  Major  Laing  Beled  Sidi  Mohammed,  but 
sometimes  Beled  Sidi  Mooktar,  the  major  being  evidently  puz- 
zled as  to  these  names,  and  apt  to  confound  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  Sidi  Mohammed,  with  the  ancestor  Sidi  Mukhtar,  after 
whom  that  holy  place  has  been  called.  It  is  situated  half  a  day's 
journey  from  the  frequented  well  Bel  Mehan,  on  the  great  north- 
erly road,  but  i^  at  present  deserted.:]: 

*  See  Major  Laing*s  Letters  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  toI.  xxxviii.,  1828, 
p.  101,  et  seq.y  and  vol.  xxxix. 

t  There  can  not  be  the  least  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  love  of  plunder,  it 
was  also  a  certain  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  their  country- 
men by  the  heroic  Mungo  Park  which  prompted  this  ferocious  act  of  the  Taw^rek ; 
and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  presentiment  that  Major  Laing  had,  on  setting 
out  from  Tawat,  of  what  awaited  him,  as  most  distinctly  embodied  in  some  of  his 
letters,  dated  Tawat,  January,  1826,  especially  in  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Ban- 
dinel,  Esq.,  which  General  Edward  Sabine,  the  great  friend  of  the  distinguished 
traveler,  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect 

X  Instead  of  communicating  the  itinerary  from  Timbttkta  to  the  billet  in  my  col- 
lection of  itineraries  through  the  western  half  of  the  desert,  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
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We  thus  came  to  speak  of  Major  Laing,  here  known  under  the 
name  of  E'  Rais  (the  Major),  the  only  Christian  that  my  host  and 
most  of  the  people  hereabouts  had  ever  seen ;  the  French  travel- 
er, 'R4n6  Cidllid,  who  traversed  this  tract  in  1828,  having,  in  his 
poor  disguise,  entirely  escaped  their  observation,  not  to  speak  of 
the  sailors  Adams  and  Scott,  who  are  said  to  have  visited  this 
place,  although  their  narrative  does  not  reveal  a  single  trait  which 
can  be  identified  with  its  features. 

Major  Laing,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  intercourse,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation,  and  my  noble  friend  never 
failed  to  express  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  major's  bodily 
strength,  but  of  his  noble  and  chivalrous  character.*  I  made  im- 
mediate inquiries  with  regard  to  Major  Laing's  papers,  but  \mfor- 
tunately,  not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  blue  book  con- 
taining all  the  papers  relating  to  that  case,  I  had  not  the  means 
of  establishing  all  the  points  disputed.  I  only  learned  that  at  the 
time  none  of  those  papers  were  in  existence,  although  the  sheikh 
himself  told  me  that  the  major,  while  staying  in  A'zawad,  had 
drawn  up  a  map  of  the  whole  northerly  part  of  the  desert  from 
Tawat  as  far  south  as  the  hillet  or  the  place  of  residence  of  his 
fiither. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  were  conversing  about  the  fate  of  my  pre- 
cursor in  tlie  exploration  of  these  regions,  my  host  assunxl  me  re- 
peatedly of  my  own  perfect  safety  in  the  place,  and  promised  that 
he  would  send  the  most  faithful  of  his  followers,  Mohammed  el 

lowing  Tolame,  where  it  would  be  overlooked  by  the  general  reader,  I  prefer  in- 
serting it  in  this  place : 

li  day,  Tendg  el  hay,  or  Tent^g  el  hij,  a  well  where  all  the  roads  meet.     A 

great  many  celebrated  localities  along  this  part  of  the  road. 
1  day,  Tin-tahon,  about  the  heat  of  the  day ;  a  locality  so  called  from  an  emi- 
nence, **tahon." 
1  day,  Wororfl,  a  well  with  a  rich  supply  of  water,  about  the  same  time. 

1  day,  E'n-clahi,  a  whole  day.     From  hence  to  the  small  town  Bii-Jebvha,  pars- 

ing by  the  well  e'  Twfl,  2  days. 

2  days,  Enik ;  3  days  from  A'rawan ;   1  i  from  Bif-Jebeha.     Close  to  Enfk  !> 

M^rizfk. 
1  day,  Bcl-Mehin,  a  rich  and  famous  well ;  a  long  day,  keeping  along  a  rallcy 
inclosed  between  the  sand-hilLt,   "E'gif,"  toward  the  W.,  and  the  black 
mountains  of  A'dcrir  toward  the  R 
1  day,  Ilillet  c*  Sheikh. 

*  It  is  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  observe  how  Major  I^ing  himself, 
in  the  letters  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speaks  of  the  kind  teception 
given  to  him,  when  severely  wounded,  by  the  sheikh  and  maraboot  (Mcrkbat) 
Mooktar.  or  rather  Sidi  Mohammed.    Sec,  especially,  p.  105. 
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'Afsh,  with  me  to  the  Tawarek,  from  whencje  I  might  continue 
my  journey  in  the  company  of  my  former  companion.  Such,  I 
think,  was  really  his  intention  at  the  time,  but  circumstances, 
which  I  am  soon  to  detail,  were  to  change  all  these  premature 
plans. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  I  sent  my  host  his  present, 
which  consisted  of  three  bemuses,  viz.,  one  helali,  or  white  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  and  two  of  the  finest  cloth,  one  of  green  and 
the  other  of  red  color ;  two  cloth  kaftans,  one  black  and  the  other 
yellow ;  a  carpet  from  Constantinople ;  four  tobes,  viz.,  one  very 
rich,  of  the  kind  called  "  harfr,"  and  bought  for  30,000  shells,  or 
twelve  dollars,  one  of  the  kind  called  filfil,  and  two  best  black 
tobes ;  twenty  Spanish  dollars  in  silver ;  three  black  shawls,  and 
several  smaller  articles,  the  whole  amounting  to  the  value  of  about 
£30.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  me,  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  liberality  of  the  government  in  whose  service  I  was  visiting 
him,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  want  any  thing  more  from  me; 
but  he  begged  that  after  my  safe  return  home,  I  would  not  forget 
him,  but  would  request  her  majesty's  government  to  send  him 
some  good  fire-arms  and  some  Arabic  books ;  and  I  considered 
myself  authorized  in  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  his  services,  if  he 
acted  in  a  straightforward  manner  throughout. 

Pleasant  and  cheering  as  was  this  whole  interview,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  considerable  excitement  which  it  caused 
nie  in  my  weak  state,  I  felt  my  head  greatly  affected ;  and  I  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit  about  noon  the  following  day,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  pay  another  visit  to  my  friend.  On  the  last  day  of 
September  I  entered  into  a  rather  warm  dispute  with  Alawate, 
whom  I  met  at  his  brother's  house,  and  whose  imgenerous  con- 
duct I  could  not  forget.  My  protector  not  possessing  sufficient 
energy,  and,  in  his  position,  not  feeling  independent  enough  to 
rebuke  his  brother  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused  me,  beg- 
ged me  repeatedly  to  bear  patiently  his  importunities,  though  he 
was  aware  of  my  reasons  for  disliking  him.  On  another  occasion 
he  made  me  fire  off*  the  six-barreled  pistol  in  front  of  his  house, 
before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  people.  This  caused  extraor- 
dinary excitement  and  astonishment  among  the  people,  and  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  upon  my  future  safety,  as  it  made  them 
believe  that  I  had  arms  all  over  my  person,  and  could  fire  as 
many  times  as  I  liked. 
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Thus  the  moiifti  of  September  concluded  satisfactorily  and  most 
auspiciously,  as  it  seemed.  For  I  had  not  only  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing in  safety  this  city,  but  I  was  also  well  received  on  the  whole ; 
and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  how  I  was  to  return  home  by 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  the  safest  route.  But  all  my  pros- 
pects changed  with  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  situation  increased,  and  all  hopes  of  a  speedy  depar- 
ture appeared  to  be  at  an  end.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
of  October,  a  considerable  troop  of  armed  men,  mustering  about 
twenty  muskets,  arrived  from  Hamda-Allahi,  the  residence  of  the 
Shekho  A'hmedu  ben  A'hmedu,  to  whose  nominal  sway  the  town 
of  Timbuktu  and  the  whole  province  has  been  subjected  since  the 
conquest  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  These 
people  brought  with  them  an  order  from  the  capital  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  town ;  and  Hammadi,  the  nephew  and  rival  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay,  feeling  himself  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
such  a  force,  availed  himself  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  en- 
hancing his  influence,  and,  in  consequence,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ccunmanding  them,  in  stringent 
terms,  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  emir,  and,  in  the  event  of  my 
offering  resistance,  not  even  to  spare  my  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  my  protector,  as  far  as  a 
man  of  a  rather  weak  character  was  capable  of  any  firm  resolu- 
tion, had  intended  to  send  me  off  by  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  should  offer ;  but  the  order  issued  by  the  emir  of  Ilamda- 
Allahi  (to  whose  authority  he  was  vehemently  opposed),  that  I 
should  be  forthwith  driven  out  of  the  town  or  slain,  roused  his 
spirit  of  opposition.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  difficulties  of  ni}- 
leaving  this  place  in  safety  were  thus  greatly  augmented.  All 
thoughts  of  my  immediate  departure  were  therefore  set  aside; 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  regard  to  my  security,  but  much  morc 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  show  the  FulUin,  or  Fiilbe,  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  me  here,  notwithstanding  their  hostile  disposition 
and  their  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  There  were,  besides,  the 
intrigues  of  the  Waliiti,  my  guide  on  the  journey  from  Yagha, 
who,  finding  that  the  sheikh  did  not  approve  of  his  dishonest 
conduct  toward  me,  endeavored  to  get  me  out  of  his  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  deal  with  me  as  he  liked.  My  broker,  too, 
'All  el  A'geren,  seeing  the  difficulties  of 'my  situation,  gave  me 
entirely  up,  making  his  own  safety  the  only  object  of  his  tlioughts. 

The  sheikh,  when  he  had  fully  understood  what  I  had  told  him 
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with  regard  to  the  power  and  the  political  principles  of  the  sover- 
eign of  Great  Britain,  had  determined  to  write  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  expressing  his  satisfiiction  that  I  had  come  to  pay  him 
my  compliments,  and  in  order  to  endeavor  to  coimteract  the  dis- 
couraging effects  produced  by  the  account  of  Major  Laing's  death, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  for  himself  a  few  presents.  This  letter, 
it  was  imderstood  in  the  beginning,  I  myself  should  take  with  me ; 
but  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  I  suddenly,  to  my  great 
amazement,  received  the  intelligence  that  I  was  to  send  my  man,  * 
'All  el  A'geren,  to  Ghadames  or  Tripoli  with  this  letter,  accompa- 
nying it  with  a  note  from  my  own  hand,  while  I  myself  remained 
behind,  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  in  Timbuktu,  until  the  articles  which 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  had  written  for  were  received.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  intrigues  of  my  own  people ;  and 
the  following  morning  I  sent  a  simple  protest  to  the  sheikh,  stat- 
ing that  as  for  himself  he  might  do  just  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  chose 
to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  or  hostage  he  might  do  so  as  long  as  he 
thought  fit,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  to  receive  so  much  as  a 
needle  from  the  government  that  had  sent  me  until  I  myself 
should  have  returned  in  safety.  My  host,  too,  had  just  before  in- 
timated to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  deliver  my  horse  and  my 
gun  into  his  hands ;  but  I  sent  him  an  answer  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  should  leave  my  house  imtil  my  head  had  left  my 
shoulders.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  a  person  of  so  mean  a 
character  as  the  Walati  should  for  a  moment  gain  the  upper  hand 
of  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  disposition  as  the  sheikh ;  but  it 
was  quite  natural  that  this  clever  rogue  should  continually  incite 
Sidi  A'lawate  to  malvc  new  demands  upon  my  small  store  of  val- 
uable (irticles. 

Meanwhile,  while  I  was  thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment^ I  was  not  free  from  anxiety  in  other  respects.  A  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  the  most  plentiful  rain  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced during  my  stay  in  this  place,  had  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  3d  October  inundated  my  house,  and,  breaking  through  the 
wall  of  my  store-room,  had  damaged  the  whole  of  my  luggage, 
my  books,  and  medicines,  as  well  as  my  presents  and  articles  of 
exchange.  But  my  situation  was  soon  to  improve,  as  the  sheikh 
became  aware  of  the  faithless  and  despi^ible  character  of  my  for- 
mer companion  and  guide ;  and  while  he  ordered  the  latter  to 
fetch  my  camels  from  A'ribinda,  which  it  was  now  but  too  appa- 
rent he  had  sold  on  his  own  account  instead  of  having  them  taken 
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care  of  for  me,  he  informed  me  of  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Walati's  previous  character  and  disreputable  habits. 

The  Emir  of  Hamda-Allahi's  sending  a  force  to  Timbuktu  in 
order  to  dispose  of  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
my  protector,  had  caused  a  considerable  reaction  in  the  whole  re- 
lation of  the  sheikh  to  the  townspeople,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pitch  his  camp  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  convince  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  Fullan  in  particular,  that  he  did  not  depend 
upon  them,  but  had  mightier  friends  and  a  more  powerful  spell 
upon  which  he  could  safely  rely.  He  had  even,  while  still  absent 
in  Giindam,  opened  communication  with  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  to  this  effect. 

But  all  these  proceedings  required  more  energy  and  a  more  war- 
like character  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friend  and  protector 
actually  possessed ;  and  our  adversaries  were  so  busy,  that,  in  the 
night  of  the  9th,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Tawarek,  who 
were  well  known  not  to  be  friendly  disposed  toward  him,  he  was 
so  intimidated  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  himself  came 
to  my  house,  rousing  us  from  our  sleep  and  requesting  us  most 
urgently  to  keep  watch,  as  he  was  afraid  that  something  was  going 
on  against  me.  We  therefore  kept  a  constant  look-out  the  whole 
night  on  our  terrace,  and  seeing  that  the  rear  of  our  house  was  in 
a  partial  state  of  decay,  facilitating  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  we 
set  to  work  early  in  the  morning  repairing  the  wall  and  barricad- 
ing it  with  thorny  bushes.  The  artisans  of  the  town  were  so 
afraid  of  the  party  hostile  to  me,  who  were  the  nominal  rulers, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  the  task  of  rej>airing  my  house. 
However,  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  the  ])lace  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  my  learned  friend  from  leaving  the  town,  as  they 
felt  sure  that  such  a  proceeding  would  ])e  the  commencement  of 
troubles.  The  consequence  was  that  we  did  not  get  off  on  the 
10th,  although  the  sheikh  had  sent  his  wife  and  part  of  his  effects 
away  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  not  till  a  little  before  noon 
the  following  day  that  we  actually  left  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm. 

FIBST  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  DESERT. — POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS. — 
GREAT  MOSQUE. — GROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN. 

October  Wih,  This  was  an  important  moment  for  myself,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  sheikh,  who  lived 
only  a  few  yards  across  the  street,  and  an  almost  daily  promenade 
on  my  terrace,  I  had  not  moved  about  since  my  arrival.  With  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  critical  position  in  which  I  was  placed, 
I  followed  my  protector,  who,  mounted  on  his  favorite  white 
mare,  led  the  way  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  along  which 
the  assembled  natives  were  thronging  in  order  to  get  a  glance  at 
me.  Leaving  the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  which  constitute  the 
ground- work  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  on  our  left,  and 
pursuing  a  north-northeasterly  direction  over  a  sandy  tract  cov- 
ered with  stunted  bushes,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  near  a 
well  five  miles  iroio,  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  our 
horses,  after  a  march  of  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  camp, 
which  could  easily  be  recognized  at  a  great  distance  by  two  large 
white  cotton  tents,  whose  size  and  situation  made  them  conspicu- 
ous above  some  smaller  leathern  dwellings.  It  was  just  about 
sunset ;  and  the  open  country  with  its  rich  mimosas,  and  with 
the  camp  on  the  rising  ground,  the  white  sandy  soil  of  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presented  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  The  younger  inhabitants  of  the  camp,  in- 
cluding Baba  Ahmed  and  ^Abidin,  two  favorite  boys  of  the 
sheikh,  one  five,  the  other  four  years  of  age,  came  out  to  meet 
us ;  and  I  soon  afterward  found  myself  lodged  in  an  indigenous 
tent  of  camels  hair,  which  was  pitched  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be- 
longing to  Mohammed  el  Khalfl,  a  relative  of  the  sheikh,  who 
had  come  from  his  native  home  in  Tiris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  share  his  uncle's  blessing. 

In  this  encampment  we  passed  several  days  in  the  most  quiet 
and  retired  manner,  when  my  friend  revealed  to  me  his  course  of 
action.  It  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  bring  the  old  chief  Ga- 
laijo,  from  the  place  of  his  exile  in  Champagore,  back  to  this  part 
of  Negroland,  which  he  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to  reinstate  him^ 
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by  the  aid  of  the  Tawarek,  in  the  government  of  Masina  with  the 
residence  Hamda-Allahi,  of  which  he  was  to  deprive  the  family 
of  Lebbo.  But  even  if  it  was  true,  as  he  said,  that  the  Fiilbe 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  settled  between  Fermagha  and  Giin- 
dam,  as  those  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Dalla,  Dwenza,  and 
Gilgoji,  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  Lebbo,  such  a  project 
appeared  to  me  to  require  a  greater  share  of  perseverance  and  de- 
termination than,  from  all  that  I  had  seen,  I  could  believe  my 
noble  friend  possessed.  However,  he  entertained  no  doubt  at 
that  time  that  Alkiittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tawarek  himself 
would  come  to  his  aid  without  delay  and  conduct  me,  under  his 
powerful  protection,  safely  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

However  exaggerated  the  projects  of  my  protector  were,  con- 
sidering his  mild  disposition,  and  although  by  exasperating  the 
Fiilbe  more  and  more,  he  no  doubt  increased  the  difficulties  of 
my  situation,  the  moving  of  his  encampment  outside  the  town 
afforded  me  a^great  deal  of  relief,  both  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  air  which  it  procured  me,  and  of  the  varied  scenery.  I 
could  also  get  here  a  little  exercise,  although  the  more  open  the 
country  was,  the  greater  care  I  had  to  take  of  my  safety.  In 
the  morning,  particularly,  the  camp  presented  a  very  animated 
sight.  The  two  large  white  tents  of  cotton  cloth,  with  their  top- 
covering,  or  "saramrac,"  of  checkered  design,  and  their  woolen 
curtains  of  various  colors,  were  half  opened  to  allow  the  morning 
air  to  per\^ade  them.  The  other  smaller  ones  were  grouped  pic- 
turesquely around  on  the  slope,  which  was  enlivened  by  camels, 
cattle,  and  goats  that  were  just  being  driven  out  All  nature  was 
awake  and  full  of  bustle,  and  the  trees  were  swarming  with  white 
pigeons.  In  the  evening,  again,  there  were  the  cattle  returning 
from  their  pasturage,  the  slaves  bringing  water  on  the  backs  of 
the  asses,  and  the  people  grouped  together  in  the  simple  place  of 
devotion,  laid  out  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  say  their  pray- 
ers, guided  by  the  melodious  voice  of  their  teacher,  who  never 
failed  to  join  them.  At  this  time  a  chapter  of  the  Kunin  was 
chanted  by  the  best  instructed  of  the  pupils,  and  continued  oflen 
till  a  late  hour  at  night,  the  sound  of  these  be^utifid  verses,  in 
their  melodious  fall,  reverberating  from  the  downs  around ;  at 
other  times  animated  conversation  ensued,  and  numerous  groups 
gathered  on  the  open  ground  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

We  returned  into  the  town  on  the  13th.  The  first  day  had 
passed  off  rather  quietly,  save  that  a  party  of  twelve  ImAshagh, 
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of  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  partly  mounted  on  camels,  partly 
on  horses,  trespassed  on  the  hospitfdity  of  the  sheikh.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  swords,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  they  were  all  manufactured  in  the  German 
town  of  Solingen,  as  indeed  were  almost  all  the  swords  of  these 
Tawarek  or  Imoshagh. 

The  interests  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  now  began 
to  clash.  The  sheikh  himself  was  firm  in  his  opposition  against 
the  Fiilbe,  and  requested  me  in  future,  when  I  visited  him,  to 
come  to  his  house  fully  armed,  in  order  to  show  our  adversaries 
that  I  was  ready  to  repulse  any  violence ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  protested  that,  as  I  came  with  peaceable  intentions,  nothing 
could  be  farther  firom  my  wish  than  to  cause  any  disturbance  in 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Sidi  A'lawate,  suborned  one 
of  the  sheikh's  pupils  to  make  another  attempt  to  convert  me  to 
Islamism.  This  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  followers 
of  the  sheikh,  having  resided  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  fianily, 
first  with  the  Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed,  then  with  his  eldest  son.  El 
Mukhtar,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  a  sheikh  during 
Major  Laing's  residence  in  A'zawad,  and  finally  with  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay  himself,  originally  belonged  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Welad  Rashid,  whose  settlements  in  Waday  I  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  on  account  of 
his  great  rehgious  knowledge,  and  his  volubility  of  speech,  he 
possessed  great  influence  with  all  the  people,  although  his  pru- 
dence and  forbearance  were  not  conspicuous.  But,  finding  that 
his  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  his  creed  did  not  avail  with  me, 
he  soon  desisted.  This  was  the  last  time  these  people  attempted 
to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  their  religion,  with  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  serious  advice  from  my  friends  under  the  tem- 
porary pressure  of  political  diflSculties. 

The  emir  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Kauri,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  whose  colleague,  BeUe,  was  absent  at  the  time, 
having  advised  my  protector  to  take  me  again  out  of  the  town  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  Kidhi  ATimed  Weled  F'aamme,  who  was  going  to 
Hamda-Allahi,  and  who  was  especially  hostilely  disposed  toward 
me,  should  have  lefl,  we  again  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
October ;  but,  having  staid  in  the  encampment  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  we  returned  to  the  town  the  same  after- 
noon, but  lefl  again  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  kafla 
of  the  Tawatiye  was  ready  to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
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north,  and  staid  with  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
were  encamped  in  about  twenty-four  small  leathern  tents  round 
the  well  where  we  had  a  few  days  previously  watered  our  horses, 
and  mustered  more  than  fifty  muskets,  each  of  them  being  armed, 
moreover,  with  a  spear  and  sword;  but  notwithstanding  their 
numbers,  and  the  circumstance  that  a  rather  respectable  man,  of 
the  name  of  Haj  A'hmed,  the  wealthiest  person  of  Insala  or  'Afn- 
Sala,  was  among  them,  and  was  to  accompany  them  as  fer  as 
M'amiin,  I  felt  no  incUnation  to  go  with  this  caravan,  and  thus  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  surveying  the  river,  nor  did 
my  protector  himself  seem  to  find  in  this  northerly  road  any  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  my  safe  return  home.  I  therefore  only  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  send  to  Europe,  by  way  of 
Ghadames,  a  short  report  of  my  arrival  in  Timbuktu,  and  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  political  circumstances  connected  with  my  stay 
in  the  city. 

The  caravan  having  started  the  following  morning,  we  staid 
two  days  .longer  in  the  camp,  and  then  once  more  returned  into 
the  town,  without  any  farther  difficulty,  in  the  company  of  Sidi 
A'lawate,  who  had  come  out  to  join  us  with  a  body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  who  behaved  now,  on  the  whole,  much  more  amiably 
toward  me.  He  even  gave  me  some  interesting  particulars  with 
respect  to  Sego,*  which  place  he  had  visited  some  time  before, 
levying  upon  Dembo,  then  king  of  Bambara,  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion of  gold.  This  king,  who  was  sprung  from  a  PuUo  mother, 
had  succeeded  his  father  Farma,  the  son  of  the  king  mentioned 
by  Mungo  Park  under  the  name  of  Mansong,  two  years  pre- 
viously.f 

The  Fiilbe,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  point,  and,  as  they 
did  not  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  open  vio- 

♦  The  chief  information  related  to  the  circumstance  that  all  the  four  quarters  of 
that  town,  together  with  two  other  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  arc  included  in 
the  place,  arc  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  has  been  stated  already  in 
Recueil  des  Voyages,  tom.  ii.,  p.  53.  Mungo  Park,  who  states  (First  Journey,  p. 
19;'))  the  contrary,  was  evidently  mistaken  ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  passed  by  Sdgo,  as  a  despised  and  suspected  person,  his  mistake  is  easily 
intelligible.  The  two  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  still  belong  to  Sego  arc 
called  Ben^nkoro  and  Bammabifgu,  in  the  former  of  which  a  well-frequented  mar- 
ket is  held.     There  is,  besides,  a  village  close  by  called  Bebdra. 

f  My  information  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bdmbara  does  not  agree 
with  that  received  by  M.  Faidherbe,  the  present  Governor  of  Senegal,  published  in 
the  "Revue  Coloniale,"  1857,  p.  279.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  another 
place. 
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lence,  made  an  indirect  attack  upon  me  by  putting  in  irons  on  the 
27th  some  Arabs  or  Moors,  on  the  pretext  of  having  neglected 
their  prayers,  thereby  protesting  strongly  enough  against  a  person 
of  an  entirely  diflferent  creed  staying  in  the  town.  The  Em£r  Ka- 
liri  himself  who,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
was  in  a  most  awkward  position ;  and  when  the  kadhi  informed 
him  that,  if  he  was  not  able  to  execute  the  order  which  he  had 
received  from  his  liege  lord,  he  should  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Timbuktu,  he  refused  to  have  recourse  to  violence  till 
he  had  received  stricter  orders  to  that  effect  and  more  effectual 
aid;  for,  in  the  event  of  his  having  driven  me  out,  and  any  thing 
having  befallen  me,  the  whole  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  him, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  Sfdi  Bu-Bakr  the  governor,  who,  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  had  obliged  the  Ea£s  (Major 
Laing)  to  leave  the  town,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  that  distinguished  traveler  having  thrown  him- 
self in  despair  into  the  arms  of  Hamed  Weled  ' Abdda,  the  chief 
of  the  Berabfsh,  who  murdered  him  in  the  desert. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emir  endeavored  to  dissuade  my 
protector,  who  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  Alkiittabu,*  the 
great  chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistance, 
from  carrying  out  his  intention,  fearing  lest  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding might  be  a  serious  conflict  between  the  Tawarek  and  the 
Fiilbe.  However,  from  all  that  I  saw,  I  became  aware  that  the 
chance  of  my  departure  was  more  remote  than  ever,  and  that,  at 
least  this  year,  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  my  leaving  this 
place;  for  the  messenger  whom  the  sheikh  was  to  send  to  the 
Tarki  chief,  and  of  whose  departure  there  had  been  much  talk  for 
so  long  a  time,  had  not  yet  left,  and  the  chief's  residence  was 
several  hundred  miles  off.  I  therefore  again  protested  to  my 
friend  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  set  out  on  my  home  jour- 
ney as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  felt  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
continual  procrastination. 

Several  circumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to  make  me  feel  the 
delay  the  more  deeply,  so  that  notwithstanding  my  sincere  esteem 
for  my  protector,  I  thought  it  better,  when  he  again  left  the  town 
in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  to  remain  where  I  was ;  for  after  my 

*  I  will  here  remark,  although  I  have  to  speak  repeatedly  Y)f  this  chief,  that  the 
name  seems  to  be  an  abbreriation,  meaning  probably  .ji^t  \^  ^'\  that  is,  <*  pil- 
lar of  the  faith.'* 
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return  from  our  last  excursion,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold 
during  the  night,  I  had  been  visited  by  a  serious  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, which  had  rendered  me  quite  lame  for  a  day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,  the  Walati,  whom 
I  had  sent  out  at  a  great  expense  to  bring  my  horses  and  camels 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  brought  back  my  horses  in 
the  most  emaciated  condition.  As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intend- 
ed to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use ;  but  I  defeated  his  scheme 
by  making  a  present  of  them  to  the  sheikh.  This  brought  all  the 
WaJati's  other  intrigues  to  light,  especially  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  presented  a  small  pistol  (which  I  had  given  to  himself) 
to  Ilammadi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  intimating  that  it  came  from  me, 
and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  by  making  the  sheikh 
believe  that  I  was  giving  presents  to  his  rivals  and  his  enemies. 
But  my  protector  acted  nobly  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  not  only 
warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Walati,  and  would  not 
lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies  against  me,  but  he  even 
preferred  me,  the  Christian,  to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the 
Mejebrf,  'All  el  A'gcrcn,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to 
take  the  part  of  the  AValati ;  and  the  Mejebri,  who  thought  him- 
self almost  a  sherif,  and  was  murmuring  his  prayers  the  whole 
evening  long,  felt  not  a  little  hurt  and  excited  when  he  found 
that  the  slieikh  placed  infinitely  more  reliance  upon  me  than 
upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  sheikh  how  sensible  I  was  of  the  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  me,  I  made  a  present  of  a  blue  cloth 
kaftan  to  Mohammed  Boy,  the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had 
studied  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Ilamda-Allahi.  But,  unluckily,  I  had  not  many 
such  presents  to  oficr,  and  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Mulay  'Abd 
e'  Salam,  who  had  sent  me  a  hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice, 
was  greatly  offended  at  not  receiving  from  me  a  bemus  in  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fiilbc  or  Fulhin  sent  orders  to  Dar  c'  Salam, 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Zankara,  that  their  countrj^men  in- 
habiting that  province  should  enter  Timbuktu  as  soon  as  the 
sheikh  should  leave  it.  The  latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people 
the  influence  he  possessed,  decided  upon  taking  me  with  liim  on 
an  excursion  to  Kabara,  which  is  the  harbor  on  the  river,  where 
the  Fiilbe  were  generally  acknowledged  to  possess  greater  power 
than  in  Timbiiktu,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from 
the  water.     I  followed  him  gladly,  that  I  might  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  two  months 
after  the  date  when  I  had  first  traversed  it  In  fact,  the  landscape 
had  now  a  veiy  different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fallen  in  September 
and  October.  The  whole  sandy  level,  which  before  looked  so  dull 
and  dreary,  was  now  covered  with  herbage ;  while  that  part  of  the 
road  nearer  the  town  had  been  a  little  cleared  of  wood,  apparently 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Tawarek  from  lurking  near  the  road  and 
surprising  travelers.  Farther  on,  when  we  approached  the  village 
of  Kabara,  all  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  watermelons,  which 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  Kabara,  in  the  shade  of  a 
talha-tree,  clearing  the  ground  and  making  ourselves  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible.  A  great  number  of  people  collected  round  us, 
not  only  from  the  village  of  Kabara,  but  also  from  the  town; 
even  the  governor,  or  emir,  Kauri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were 
doing  here. 

By  way  of  making  some  sort  of  popular  display,  and  showing 
his  enemies  the  extent  of  his  authority,  my  protector  here  distrib- 
uted the  presents  which  he  had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  compan- 
ions, who,  before  returning  to  their  home  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
laijo,  were  first  going  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Shcikho 
ATimedu  in  Ilamda- Allahi.  lie  also  sent  the  very  bemus  which 
I  bad  intended  for  'Abd  e'  Saldm  to  Abd  Allahi,*  the  uncle  of 
the  young  Sheikho  A'hmedu  of  Hamda- Allahi.  While  the  emfr 
walked  up  and  down,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  position,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  me,  we  were 
treated  hospitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  (a  cheerful  old 
man  of  the  name  of  'Abd  el  Kasim,  and  of  supposed  sherif  origin), 

♦  I  will  give,  in  this  place,  some  particulars  as  to  the  court  of  Ilamda- AlUhi ; 

4iH  «Mi^>  *^^  name  is  \rritten  by  the  natives.     Mohammed  Lebbo  ruled  from 

A.H.  1241  to  12C2;  his  son  Shcikho  (pronounced  also  Seko)  ATimedu,  till  1269. 
ThU  is  the  chief  whom  M.  Faidherbe  (Revue  Col.  1857,  p.  279)  calls  Balopo,  a  Man- 
dingo  name,  which  means  nothing  but  "war-chief."  Sheikho  ATimedu,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  a  strong  party,  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  A'hmedu.  All 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  live  together  in  one  and  the  same  court-yard, 
which  has  something  of  a  round  shape,  the  yard  of  the  chief  himself  forming  the 
centre,  and  those  of  the  four  surviving  sons  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  viz.,  'Abd  All^i, 
'Abd  e*  Salam,  H^midu,  and  'Abd  e*  Rahman,  lying  opposite  each  other  around  the 
wall.  Of  these  uncles  of  the  sheikho,  'Abd  Allahi  is  the  richest,  and  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  great  amount  of  gold,  1700  slaves,  1900  head  of  cattle,  40  horses,  and  20  boats 
on  the  riTcr. 

Vol.  ITT.-  X 
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with  several  dishes  of  excellent  kuskus,  one  of  which  fell  to  my 
share :  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline of  every  thing  in  this  distracted  region,  the  old  office  of  an 
inspector  of  the  harbor  still  retained  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance. But  I  lamented  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  survey  at  my  leis- 
ure the  general  features  of  the  locality,  which  had  entirely  changed 
since  my  first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inundated  the 
whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  that  the  water,  which  had  before  only 
formed  a  narrow  ditch-like  channel,  now  presented  a  wide  open 
sheet,  affording  easy  access  to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizea 

Having  then  moimted  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  pleasant  ride  we 
reached  the  town ;  but  instead  of  directly  entering  the  dilapidated 
walls  we  turned  off  a  little  to  the  west,  toward  a  small  plantation 
of  date-trees  (marked  ®  in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  had  had  no  previous  idea ;  for,  small  and  insignificant  as 
it  was,  it  claimed  considerable  interest  in  this  arid  tract,  there  being 
at  present  only  four  or  five  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  speci- 
mens of  the  hajilij  or  balanites^  inside  the  town,  although  we 
know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Songhay  by  the  Mo- 
roccains  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vegetation ;  but  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  having  fled  on  that  occasion  with  the  whole  fleet, 
the  Basha  Mahmiid  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

The  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearly  full-grown  date-trees, 
but  of  small  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing  fruit,  while  around 
there  were  about  ten  very  young  bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken 
care  of,  scarcely  seemed  to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value. 
The  plantation,  poor  as  it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  deep  well  of  immense  size,  being  about  thirty  yards  in 
diameter  and  five  fathoms  deep,  wherein  the  water  collects. 

Having  loitered  here  a  few  moments,  and  visited  a  small  and 
poor  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  belonging  to  the  Tawati,  Mo- 
hammed el  'Aish,  we  turned  off  toward  the  Jingerd-lx^r,  or  ''  great 
mosque,"  which  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
it  closely.  It  was  here  especially  that  I  convinced  myself,  not 
only  of  the  trustworthy  character  of  Caillie's  report  in  general,  of 
which  I  had  already  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  but  also  of 
the  accuracy  with  which,  under  the  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  has  described  the  various  ob- 
jects which  fell  under  his  observation.     I  was  only  }>ermitted  to 
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survey  the  outside  of  the  mosque ;  as  to  the  interior,  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  the  information  which  I  received  from  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  natives. 

The  mosque  is  a  large  building,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  by  an  open  court-yard,  wherein  the  larger  tower  is  in- 
closed, while  the  principal  part  of  the  building  includes  nine 
naves  of  different  dimensions  and  structure ;  the  westernmost  por- 
tion, which  consists  of  three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old 
mosque,  which,  together  with  the  palace,  was  built  by  Mansa 
Miisa,  the  King  of  Melle,  as  is  even  attested  by  an  inscription  over 
the  principal  gate,  although  it  has  become  somewhat  illegible. 
The  chief  error  which  CailU^  has  committed  in  describing  this 
mosque  relates  to  the  smaller  tower,  the  position  of  which  he  has 
mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gateways  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
being  seven  instead  of  five.  Caillid  also  states  the  greatest  length 
of  the  building  to  be  104  paces,  while  my  intelligent  friend  Mo- 
hammed ben  'Alsh  assured  me  that,  after  measuring.it  with  th^ 
greatest  accuracy,  he  foimd  it  to  be  262  French  feet  in  length,  by 
194  in  width.* 

If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
forms  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  town,  were  situated  in  the 
centre,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  imposing ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  former  times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings  on 
the  western  side.     The  city  formerly  was  twice  as  large. 

While  we  were  surveying  this  noble  pile,  numbers  of  people 
collected  round  us — this  being  the  quarter  inhabited  principally 
by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan ;  and  when  we  turned  our  steps  home- 
ward, they  followed  us  along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which 
was  now  empty,  but  without  making  the  least  hostile  manifesta- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  gave  me  their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place  I  had  sent  home  a  small  plan 
of  the  town.  This  I  now  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  respects ; 
and  I  here  therefore  subjoin  a  more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  al- 
though on  a  rather  small  scale,  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
resided  there  not  having  allowed  me  to  survey  the  greater  part  of 
it  accurately  enough  for  a  more  minute  delineation. 

The  city  of  Timbuktu,  according  to  Dr.  Peterman's  laying 
down  of  it  from  my  materials,  lies  in  17°  37'  N.  and  8°  5'  W.  of 

♦  I  recommend  the  reader  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject  to  read  the 
whole  passage  of  Cailli^  relating  to  this  mosqne,  English  ed.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  71.  The 
Tawati  took  the  measnrement  with  my  line. 
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L  Hoaae  of  the  Sheikh  Aluned  el  Bak&j,  with  another  house  belonging  to  the  mnie  doee  br,  and 
lutTlng  in  flronfc  of  it  a  small  square,  where  be  has  established  a  "  msid/*  or  plaoe  of  prajrer  for  bb 
pnpila,  several  of  whom  pass  the  night  here. 

9.  House  belonging  likewise  to  the  sheikh,  where  I  mjself  was  lodged,  the  groond-plan  of  whldi  I 
hare  giren  abore. 

8.  Great  mosque,  **  Gingere  (Jingnv.  or  Zanger '•)  b -r,  Jdro'a  el  kebira."  begun  bj  Manaa  M6sa, 
Sing  of  Melle,  A.D.  1827,  and  forming,  for  manj  centuriee,  the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter 

4  Mosque  Siinkor^  in  the  quarter  Stokoro,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  quarter  of 
the  town.    The  mosque  has  five  nares,  and  is  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
ft.  Mosque  SIdi  Yihia,  much  smaller  than  the  two  other  large  mosques. 

6.  Great  market-plaee,  or  Y6bu. 

7.  Butchers*  market,  where  in  former  times  the  palace,  or  **  M'a-dnk,**  or  M^a-dogn,  b  said  to 
bftve  been  situated.  8.  Gate  leading  to  KAbara. 

9.  Well,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  date-trees. 

10.  Another  well,  with  a  small  ^rden  belonging  to  Mohammed  el  'Aish. 

11.  Spot  in  a  shallow  valley,  up  to  which  point  small  boats  ascended  from  the  Niger,  in  the  wia 
terl6ft3-4. 

Greenwich.  Situated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  average  level  of 
the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal 
branch,  it  at  present  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
points  toward  the  river,  while  the  projecting  angle  is  directed  to- 
ward the  north,  having  for  its  centre  the  mosque  of  &inkord.  But, 
during  the  zenith  of  its  power,  the  town  extended  a  thousand 
yards  farther  north,  and  included  the  tomb  of  the  Faki  Mahmiid, 
which,  according  to  some  of  my  informants,  was  then  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  town. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  I  reckon  at  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half;  but  it  may  approach  closely 
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to  three  miles,  taking  into  account  some  of  the  projecting  angles. 
^Vlthough  of  only  small  size,  Timbuktu  may  well  be  called  a  city — 
medina — in  comparison  with  the  frail  dwelling-places  all  over  Ne- 
groland.  At  present  it  is  not  walled.  Its  former  wall,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  of  great  magnitude,  and  was  rather  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  rampart,  was  destroyed  by  the  Fiilbe  on  their  first 
entering  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  The  town 
is  laid  oiit  partly  in  rectangular,  partly  in  winding  streets,  or,  as 
they  are  called  here,  "  tijeraten,"  which  are  not  paved,  but  for  the 
greater  part  consist  of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and  some  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the  middle.  Besides  the  large  and  the 
small  market  there  are  few  open  areas,  except  a  small  square  in 
front  of  the  mosque  of  Y^ia,  called  Ttimbutu-bdttema. 

Small  as  it  is  the  city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  almost  all 
the  houses  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  about  980  clay  houses, 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  conical  huts  of  matting,  the  latter,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  constituting  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  the  * 
north  and  northeast  sides,  where  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  which 
has  been  accumulating  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  is  formed 
into  conspicuous  mounds.  The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  the  houses  of  the  poorer  people 
have  only  one  court-yard,  and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 

The  only  remarkable  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  three 
large  mosques:  the  Jingerc-bdr,  built  by  Mansa  Musa;  the  mosque 
of  SankortJ,  built  at  an  early  period  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy 
woman ;  and  the  mosque  Sidi  Yahia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
kadhi  of  the  town.  There  were  three  other  mosques :  that  of 
Sidi  Haj  Mohammed,  Msid  Belal,  and  that  of  Sidi  el  Bami. 
These  mosques,  and  perhaps  some  little  msid,  or  place  of  prayer, 
Cailli^  must  have  included  when  he  speaks*  of  seven  mosques. 
Besides  these  mosques  there  are  at  present  no  distinguished  public 
buildings  in  the  town ;  and  of  the  royal  palace,  or  M^a-dugu, 
wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to  reside  occafiionally,  as  well 
as  the  Kasbah,  which  was  built  in  later  tiifles,  in  the  southeastern 
quarter,  or  the  "  Sane-gungu,"f  which  already  at  that  time  was  in- 
habited by  the  merchants  from  Ghadames,t  not  a  trace  is  to  be 

•  Caillie,  Trarels  to  Timbuctoo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 

t  Sane-guDgu  means,  properly,  the  island,  or  the  quarter  of  the  whites,  '^kirsh 
el  bedhin." 

X  See  about  the  Kasbah,  Alixncd  Bi(b^*s  account,  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental 
Society,  Tol.  ix.,  p.  550. 
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seen.  Besides  this  quarter,  which  is  the  wealthiest,  and  contains 
the  best  houses,  there  are  six  other  quarters,  viz.,  Yiibu,  the  quar- 
ter comprising  the  great  market-place  (yiibu)  and  the  mosque  of 
Sfdi  Yahia,  to  the  west  of  Sane-gungu ;  and  west  of  the  former, 
forming  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  town,  and  called,  from  the 
great  mosque,  Jfngerd-b^r  or  Zangerd-b^r.  This  latter  quarter, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  espe- 
cially by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  may  have  formed  a 
distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall  of 
its  own.  Toward  the  north,  the  quarter  Sane-gungu  is  bordered 
by  the  one  called  Sara-kaina,  meaning  literally  the  "  little  town," 
and  containing  the  residence  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  house  where 
I  myself  was  lodged.  Attached  to  Sara-kaina,  toward  the  north, 
is  Yiibu-kaina,  the  quarter  containing  the  "  little  market,"  which 
is  especially  used  as  a  butchers'  market.  Bordering  both  on  Jin- 
geT6'h6T  and  Yubu-kaina  is  the  quarter  Baglndi,  occupying  the 
lowest  situation  in  the  town,  and  stated  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  flooded  entirely  in  the  great  inundation  which  took  place  in 
1640.  From  this  depression  in  the  ground,  the  quarter  of  San- 
kord,  which  forms  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  city,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mosque  of  San- 
kord,  which  seems  to  occupy  its  ancient  site  and  level,  is  at  pres- 
ent situated  in  a  deep  hollow — an  appearance  which  seems  to 
prove  that  this  elevation  of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  ruin  which  seems 
to  have  Befallen  this  quarter  pre-eminently,  as  being  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay .  The  slope  which  this  quarter 
forms  toward  the  northeastern  end  in  some  spots  exceeds  eighty 
feet. 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  tlic  town 
amounts  to  about  13,000,  while  the  floating  population  during  the 
months  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercourse,  especially  from 
November  to  January,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  5000,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  composing  this  population,  and  of  their  distin- 
guishing features,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  another  place.  I 
now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my  own  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  again  went  with  the  sheikh 
out  of  the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we  were  to  stay  two  days,  but 
where  we  in  fact  spent  six ;  my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy 
in  the  company  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 
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Not  only  my  companions  but  even  I  myself  began  to  find  it  rather 
tedious  in  the  dull  encampment,  as  I  had  scarcely  any  books  with 
me  to  pass  away  my  time,  and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to 
enter  too  closely  into  the  discussions  of  my  compaiiions,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  have  redoubled  their  endeavors  to  convert  me  to 
their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have  allowed  me  to  depart  at  all. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I  spent  here  the  sheikh 
left  me  quite  to  myself,  sometimes  not  quitting  his  tent  for  a 
whole  day ;  but  at  other  times  we  had  some  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive conversation.  Among  other  subjects  a  rather  animated  dis- 
cussion arose  one  day.  An  Arab,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e'  Rah- 
man, a  near  relation  of  my  host,  and  of  a  rather  presumptuous 
character,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  from  A'zawad,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  visit  this 
country,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  could  be  any  thing  else 
than  the  desire  of  conquest  In  order  to  show  them  of  what  little 
value  the  possession  of  the  country  would  be  to  the  Europeans,  I 
jestingly  told  them  that  our  government,  being  informed  that  the 
natives  of  these  tracts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to 
discover  how  this  was  done,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  poor  in  our  own  country.  The  Arab  was  naturally  great- 
ly surprised  at  my  statement.  But  the  sheikh  himself  laughed 
very  heartily,  and  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  whether 
there  were  poor  people  among  the  Christians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  sheikh  was  cheerfully  sitting  with 
us  round  the  fire,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  concemihg 
the  worship  of  idols.  In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his 
pupils  with  regard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  to  show  them  that  their  forefathers  had  not  been 
much  better  than  many  of  the  idolatro\is  nations  at  the  present 
day,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  exhibited  unmistak- 
able proofs  of  an  enlightened  and  elevated  mind,  of  which  the 
letter  which  I  shall  communicate  in  another  place  will  give  far- 
ther proof. 

Occasionally  we  received  here  also  some  interesting  visits  from 
Arabs  or  other  people ;  the  most  conspicuous  person  among  them 
being  a  man  of  the  name  of  Flfi,  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  of 
Yowaru,  a  man  of  cheerful  temperament  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
sheikh's.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  river 
between  Timbuktu  and  Jafarabe,  the  groups  of  islands  forming 
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the  boundary  between  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Masina  and 
the  Pagan  kingdom  of  Bambara,  and  very  important  for  the  trade 
along  the  river,  as  the  boats  coming  from  Timbuktu  must  here 
discharge  their  merchandise,  which  has  to  be  conveyed  hence  to 
Sansandi  on  the  backs  of  asses ;  but  unfortunately  my  informant 
spoke  nothing  but  Songhay.  The  state  of  retirement  in  which  I 
was  obliged  to  live  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  language  of  the  natives ;  which  was  moreover  extremely  re- 
pulsive to  me  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  forms  and  words,  so 
that  I  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  express  in  it  any  general  idea 
without  having  recourse  to  some  other  foreign  language.  The 
Songhay  of  this  region,  having  been  deprived  of  all  their  former 
independent  character  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
and  having  become  degraded  and  subject  to  foreigners,  have  lost 
also  the  national  spirit  of  their  idiom,  which,  instead  of  develop- 
ing itself,  has  become  gradually  poorer  and  more  limited ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  those  still  independent 
people  in  Dargol  and  Kulman  is  far  richer,  and  any  body  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Songhay  language  must  study  it  there.  The 
Arab  visitors*  to  the  town  at  this  period  were  especially  numer- 
ous, this  being  the  most  favorable  season  for  the  salt  trade.  A 
few  months  later  scarcely  a  single  Arab  from  abroad  frequents 
the  town. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  in  these  encampments  runs  on 
very  tranquilly  when  there  is  no  predatory  incursion,  which  how- 
ever is  often  enough  the  case.  Most  of  these  mixed  Arabs  have 
only  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to  lead  a  quiet  domestic 
life,  very  like  that  of  the  sheikh  himself.  I  scarcely  imagine  that 
there  is  in  Europe  a  person  more  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children  than  my  host  was.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  a  little  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  wife.  The  difference 
which  I  found  between  the  position  of  the  wife  among  tht^sc 
Moorish  tribes  and  that  which  she  enjoys  among  the  Tawarek  is 
extraordinary,  although  even  the  Tawarek  have  generally  but  one 
wife ;  but  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  move  about  at  her  pleas- 
ure quite  unveiled,  the  wife  even  of  the  poorest  Arab  or  Moor  is 
never  seen  unveiled,  being  generally  clad  in  a  black  under  and 
upper  gown,  and  the  wives  of  the  richer  and  nobler  people  never 

*  I  must  here  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  RafTcnel,  in  the  plates  illos- 
tratini?  his  two  journeys  in  Ncgroland,  has  represented  the  character  of  these  West- 
em  Arabs  or  Moors. 
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leave  their  tents.  The  camp  life  of  course  would  give  to  coquet- 
tish women  a  &ir  opportunity  of  intrigue ;  but  in  general  I  think 
their  morals  are  pretty  chaste,  and  the  chastisement  which  awaits 
any  transgression  is  severe,  a  married  wife  convicted  of  adulteiy 
being  sure  to  be  stoned.  An  incident  happened  during  my  pres- 
ent stay  at  the  tents  which  gave  proof  of  love  a£&irs  not  being 
quite  unusual  here — ^a  Tarki,  or  rather  A'mghi,  having  been  mur- 
dered fix)m  motives  of  jealousy  and  brought  into  our  camp.  But 
I  must  confe^  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of- the  mode  of  life  in  an 
Arab  or  Moorish  encampment;  for  the  camp  of  the  sheikh,  as  a 
chief  of  religion,  is  of  course  quite  an  exception ;  and  moreover 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Fulbe  or  Fullan,  who,  in  their  austere 
religious  creed,  view  all  amusements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  these  Moorish  camps  around  the 
town,  and  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  this  influence  that  there 
was  no  dancing  or  singing  here. 

Notwithstanding  trifling  incidents  like  these,  which  tended  oc- 
casionally to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  our  stay,  I  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  immense  delay  and  loss  of  time,  and  did  not  allow 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by  of  urging  my  protector  to  hasten  our 
departure ;  and  he  promised  me  that,  as  I  was  not  looking  for 
property,  he  should  not  keep  me  long.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
slow  and  deliberate  character  could  not  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  another  messenger  fix)m  Hamda-Allahi, 
with  a  fiesh  order  to  the  sheikh  to  deliver  me  into  his  hands,  that 
he  was  induced  to  return  into  the  town. 

My  situation  in  this  turbulent  place  now  approached  a  serious 
crisis ;  but,  through  the  care  which  my  friends  took  of  me,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in.  The 
sheikh  himself  was  greatly  excited,  but  came  to  i^o  decision  with 
regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  and  at  times  he  did  not  see 
any  safety  for  me  except  by  my  taking  reftige  with  the  Tawarek, 
and  placing  myself  entirely  under  their  protection.  But  as  for 
myself  I  remained  quiet,  although  my  spirits  were  fer  from  being 
buoyant;  especially  as,  during  this  time,  I  suflfered  severely  from 
rheumatism ;  and  I  had  become  so  tired  of  this  stay  outside  in 
the  tents,  where  I  was  not  able  to  write,  that,  when  the  sheikh 
went  out  again  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  I  begged  him  to  let 
me  remain  where  I  was.  Being  anxious  about  my  safety,  he  re- 
turned the  following  evening.  However,  on  the  22d,  I  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him  on  another  visit  to  the  tents,  which 
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had  now  been  pitched  in  a  diflferent  place,  on  a  bleak  sandy  emi- 
nence, about  five  miles  east  firom  the  town,  but  this  time  he  kept 
his  promise  of  not  staying  more  than  twenty -four  hours.  It  was 
at  this  encampment  that  I  saw  again  the  last  four  of  my  camels, 
which  at  length,  after  innumerable  delays,  and  with  inmiense  ex- 
pense, had  been  brought  from  beyond  the  river,  but  they  were  in 
a  miserable  condition,  and  furnished  another  excuse  to  my  friends 
for  putting  off  my  departure,  the  animals  being  scarcely  fit  to  un- 
dertake a  journey. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — DANGEROUS   CRISIS. 

Ix  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  thus  warding  off  a  decisive  blow 
from  my  enemies,  the  political  horizon  of  these  extensive  regions 
became  rather  more  turbulent  than  usual ;  and  war  and  feud 
raged  in  every  quarter.  Toward  the  north  the  communication 
with  Morocco  was  quite  interrupted,  the  tribe  of  the  Tajakant, 
who  almost  exclusively  keep  up  that  communication,  being  en- 
gaged in  civil  war,  which  had  arisen  in  this  way.  A  "  Jakani,"* 
called  'Abd  Allah  Weled  Mulud,  and  belonging  to  that  section 
of  their  tribe  which  is  called  Dr'awa,  had  slain  a  chief  of  the  E'r- 
gebat,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace,  and  had  been  killed  in  his 
turn  by  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  a  respectable  and  straightfor- 
ward man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Mukhtar  Merdbet. 
Thus,  two  factions  having  arisen,  one  consisting  of  the  U  jarat 
and  the  A'hel  e'  Sherk,  and  the  other  being  formed  by  the 
Dr^awa  and  their  allies,  a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  on.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  imfavorablc  state  of  this  quarter,  which  is  so 
important  for  the  well-being  of  the  town,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  north,  the  sheikh,  who  was  always  anxious  to  es- 
tablish peaceable  intercourse,  repeatedly  told  me  that  although  he 
regarded  the  road  along  the  river  under  the  protection  of  the 
Tawarek  as  the  safest  for  myself,  he  should  endeavor  to  open 
the  northern  road  for  future  travelers  from  Merakesh,  or  Mo- 
rocco, by  way  of  Tafildlet,  and  that  he  should  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  this  effect  with  the  A"arib  and  Tajakant,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  A'^arfb  who  killed  Mr.  Da^^dson,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  Wadi  Niin  in  the  company 
*  Thu  is  the  singular  form  of  the  name  TiQaklhit. 
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of  the  Tajakant.  There  was  just  at  the  time  a  man  of  authority, 
of  the  name  of  Hamed  Weled  e'  Sid,  belonging  to  this  tribe  pres- 
ent in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
girt  with  his  long  bowie-knife.  I  had,  however,  not  much  confi- 
dence in  these  northern  Moors ;  and  seeing  him  advance  through 
my  court-yard  in  company  with  another  man,  I  started  up  firom 
my  couch  and  met  him  hdf  way ;  and  although  he  behaved  with 
some  discretion,  and  even  wanted  to  clear  his  countrymen  from 
the  imputation  of  having  murdered  the  above-mentioned  traveler, 
I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  beg  him  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

Just  at  this  time  a  large  foray  was  undertaken  by  a  troop  of 
400  Awelimmiden  against  the  Hogar,  but  it  returned  almost 
empty-handed,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  principal  men. 
Toward  the  south,  the  enterprising  chief  El  Khadir,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  was  pushing  strenuously  for- 
ward against  his  inveterate  enemies  the  Fiilbe,  or  FuUan,  al- 
though the  report  which  we  heard  at  this  time,  of  his  having 
taken  the  town  of  Hombori,  was  not  subsequently  confirmed. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  of  this  Berber  tribe  pushing  always 
on  into  the  heart  of  Negroland,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  a  great  check  had  not  been  given  them  by  the 
Fiilbe  they  would  have  overpowered  ere  this  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  north  of  13°  N.  latitude.  Great  merit,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  Fiilbe  for  thus  rescuing  these  regions  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert,  although  as  a  set-off  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  do  not  understand  how  to  organize  a  firm  and 
benevolent  government,  which  would  give  full  security  to  the 
intercourse  of  people  of  difierent  nationalities,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  little  commerce  still  existing  in  these  unfortunate  regions, 
by  forcing  upon  the  natives  their  own  religious  prejudices. 

The  danger  of  my  situation  increased  when,  on  the  17th  No- 
vember, some  more  messengers  from  the  prince  of  Hamda- Allahi 
arrived  in  order  to  raise  the  zek'a,*  and  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  the  Fiilbe  had  made  an  attempt 
to  instigate  A'wab,  the  chief»  of  the  Tademdkket,  upon  whom  I 
chiefly  relied  for  my  security,  to  betray  me  into  their  hands. 
News  also  arrived  that  the  Welad  Slfman,  that  section  of  the 
Berabish  to  which  belongs  especially  the  chief  Hamed  Weled 
'Abdda,  who  killed  Major  Laing,  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
*  Of  the  amount  of  the  zek'a,  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter. 
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oath  to  put  me  to  death.  But  my  situation  became  still  more 
critical  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  when,  having  once  more 
left  the  town  for  the  tents,  we  received  information  that  a  fresh 
party  had  arrived  from  the  capital  with  the  strictest  orders  to 
take  me  dead  or  alive.  Being  therefore  afraid  that  my  people, 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  town,  frightened  by  the  danger,  might  be 
induced  to  send  my  luggage  out  of  the  house  where  I  was  lodged, 
I  sent  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  servant  whom  I  had  with  me 
at  the  time,  with  strict  orders  not  to  move  any  thing ;  but,  before 
he  reached  the  town,  my  other  people  had  sent  away  my  two 
large  boxes  to  Taleb  el  Wafi,  the  store-keeper  of  the  sheikh.  But 
fortunately  I  did  not  sustain  any  loss  from  this  proceeding,  noth- 
ing being  missed  from  these  boxes,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
left  quite  open. 

Tlmrsday^  December  Ist.  Having  passed  a  rather  anxious  night, 
with  my  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  I 
was  glad  when,  in  the  morning,  I  saw  my  boy  return  accompa- 
nied by  Mohammed  el  'Alsh.  But  I  learned  that  the  people  of 
the  town  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  but  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  my  house  the  next 
morning.  Thus  much  I  made  out  myself;  but  having  no  idea 
of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  sent 
away  my  only  sers^ant  with  my  two  horses,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  watered.  But  my  Tawati  friend  seemed  to  be  better  in- 
formed, and  taking  his  post  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  sandy 
downs,  on  the  slope  of  which  we  were  cncami)ed,  kept  an  anxious 
look-out  toward  the  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  horsemen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  while  I  went  into  my  tent  to  look  after  my  cfTecti!, 
Mohammed  el  Khalil  rushed  in  suddenly,  crjnng  out  to  me  to 
arm  myself.  Upon  this  I  seized  all  the  anns  I  had,  consisting 
of  a  double-barreled  gim,  three  j^istols,  and  a  sword ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  come  out  when  I  met  the  sheikh  himself  with  the  small 
six-barreled  pistol  which  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand.  Handing 
one  of  my  large  pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  a  young  man 
of  considerable  energy,  and  one  of  the  chief  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  I  knelt  down  and  pointed  my  gun  at  the  foremost  of  the 
horsemen  who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  were  approaching. 
Having  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they 
came  nearer,  their  officer  stepped  forward  crj-ing  out  that  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  sheikh ;  but  the  latter  forbade  him  to 
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come  near,  saying  that  he  would  only  receive  the  letter  in  the 
town,  and  not  in  the  desert.  The  horsemen,  finding  that  I  was 
ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  two  or  three  who  should  approach 
me,  consulted  with  each  other  and  then  slowly  fell  back,  relieving 
us  from  our  anxious  situation.  But,  though  reassured  of  my  own 
safety,  I  had  my  fears  as  to  my  servant  and  my  two  horses,  and 
was  greatly  delighted  when  I  saw  them  safely  return  from  the 
water.  However,  our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  Sidi  Alawate,  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  among  whom  there  were  some  musketeers.  It 
now  remained  to  be  decided  what  course  we  should  pursue,  and 
there  was  great  indecision,  A'lawate  wanting  to  remain  himself 
with  me  at  the  tents,  while  the  sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  encampment, 
I  had  too  little  confidence  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  sheikh 
to  trust  my  life  in  his  hands,  and  I  was  therefore  extremely  de- 
lighted to  find  that  El  Bakay  himself,  and  Mohanmied  el  ^Afsh, 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  return  into  the  town.  At  the  moment 
when  we  mounted  our  horses,  a  troop  of  Kdlhekikan,  although 
not  always  desirable  companions,  mounted  on  mehara,  became  vis- 
ible in  the  distance,  so  that  in  their  company  we  reentered  Tim- 
buktu, not  only  with  full  security,  but  with  great  eclat,  and  with- 
out a  single  person  daring  to  oppose  our  entrance ;  though  Ham- 
madi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  was  just  about  to  collect  his  followers  in 
order  to  come  himself  and  fight  us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated  in 
this  plan,  he  came  to  my  protector  in  his  "  msid,"  or  place  of 
prayer  in  front  of  his  house,  and  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
him,  while  the  followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves  in  order 
to  anticipate  any  treachery  or  evil  design,  of  which  they  were 
greatly  afraid.  But  the  interview  passed  off  quietly,  and,  keep- 
ing strict  watch  on  the  terrace  of  our  house,  we  passed  the  ensu- 
ing night  without  farther  disturbance. 

This  happened  on  the  1st  of  December;  and  the  following 
morning,  in  conformity  with  the  sheikh's  protest,  that  he  would 
receive  the  Emfr  of  Hamda- AUahi's  letter  only  in  Timbuktu,  the 
messenger  arrived ;  but  the  latter  being  a  man  of  ignoble  birth, 
called  Mohammed  ben  S'aid,  the  character  of  the  messenger  irri- 
tated my  host  almost  more  even  than  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
which  ordered  him  to  give  me  and  my  property  up  into  the 
hands  of  his  (the  emir's)  people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his 
anger,  he  sent  for  me,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  together  with 
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another  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Emfr  Kaiiri,  and  the 
whole  community  of  the  town,  whites  as  well  as  blacks  (el  bed- 
han  ii  e'  Sudan),  threatening  them  with  condign  punishment  if 
they  should  not  capture  me,  or  watch  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  not  escape. 

The  serious  character  which  affidrs  had  assumed,  and  the  entire 
revolution  which  my  own  personal  business  caused  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  community,  were  naturally  very  distressing  to  me,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  against  my  wish  than  to  irritate  the  fimati- 
cal  and  not  powerless  ruler  of  Hamda-AllahL  It  had  been  my 
most  anxious  desire  from  the  beginning  to  obtain  the  good-wUl 
of  this  chief  by  sending  him  a  present,  but  my  friends  here  had 
frustrated  my  design ;  and  even  if  in  the  beginning  it  had  been 
possible — a  supposition  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  considering 
the  whole  character  of  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda- Allahi,  it  was  now  too 
late,  as  S^o  ATunedu  had  become  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  I 
could  only  cling  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  the  only  trustworthy 
protector  whom  I  had  here,  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, therefore,  of  his  straightforward  conduct,  I  sent  him,  as 
soon  as  I  had  again  taken  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters,  some 
presents  to  distribute  among  the  Tawarek,  besides  giving  the  head 
man  of  the  latter  a  small  extra  gift,  and  some  powder  and  Hausa 
doth  to  distribute  among  our  friends.  However,  my  situation  re- 
mained very  precarious.  As  if  a  serious  combat  was  about  to  en- 
sue all  the  inhabitants  tried  their  fire-arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  firing  in  the  whole  town,  while  the  Morocco  merchants, 
with '  Abd  e'  Salam  at  their  head,  endeavored  to  lessen  the  sheik's 
regard  for  me,  by  informing  him  that  not  even  in  their  countrj' 
(Morocco)  were  the  Christians  treated  with  so  much  regard,  not 
only  their  luggage,  but  even  their  dress  being  there  searched  on 
entering  the  country.  But  the  sheikh  was  not  to  be  talked  over 
in  this  manner,  and  adhered  to  me  without  wavering  for  a  mo- 
ment He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  spirited  and  circumstantial 
letter  to  Sdko  Almiedu,  wherein  he  reproached  him  with  attempt- 
ing to  take  out  of  his  hands  by  force  a  man  better  versed  in  sub- 
jects of  religion  than  he,  the  emir  himself,  who  had  come  from  a 
far  distant  country  to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  who  was  his  guest 

The  following  day,  while  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh, 
the  Emfr  Kauri  and  the  Kadhi  San-shfrfu,  together  with  several 
other  principal  personages,  called  upon  him,  when  I  paid  my  com- 
pliments to  them  all,  and  found  that  the  latter  especially  was  a 
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very  respectable  man.  My  friend  had  provided  for  any  emer- 
gesDcyj  having  sent  to  the  Tadem^kket,  requesting  them  urgently 
to  oome  to  his  assistance ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh,  arrived  with  fifty 
horse,  and  was  lodged  by  £1  Bakay  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
quarteis. 

The  next  morning  the  sheikh  sent  for  me  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  this  chief.  I  found  him  a  very  stately  person  of  a  proud 
commanding  bearing,  clad  in  a  jellaba  tobe  striped  red  and  white, 
and  ornamented  with  green  silk,  his  head  adorned  with  a  high  red 
cap,  an  article  of  dress  which  is  very  rarely  seen  here,  either 
among  the  Tawarek  or  even  the  Aral^  Having  saluted  him,  I 
explained  to  him  the  reason  of  my  coming,  and  for  what  purpose 
I  sought  imana;  and  when  he  raised  an  objection  on  account  of 
my  creed,  because  I  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  a  proph- 
et, I  succeeded  in  warding  off  his  attack  by  telling  him  that  they 
themselves  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  the  only  prophet, 
but  likewise  acknowledged  Miisa,  ^Afsa,  and  many  odiers ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  they  seemed  to  acknowledge  in  a  certain  degree 
the  superiority  of  'Afsa,  by  supposing  that  he  was  to  return  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  that  thus,  while  we  had  a  different  prophet, 
but  adored  and  worshiped  one  and  the  same  God,  and,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  a  few  divergencies  in  point  of  diet  and  morals, 
followed  the  same  religious  principles  as  they  themselves  did,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  thought^ 
and  might  well  be  friends,  offering  to  each  other  those  advantages 
which  each  of  us  commanded. 

"We  then  came  to  speak  about  their  history.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  visited  their  old  dwelling-places  in  Air,  Tfggeda,  and  Tad- 
mekka;  but  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  fanciful  derivation 
which  the  Arab  authors  have  given  to  the  latter  name,  viz.,  "  like- 
ness of  Mekka,"*  which  probably  never  belonged  to  one  town  in 
particular,  but  has  always  been  the  name  of  a  tribe.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, very  much  flattered  by  this  piece  of  information,  and  seemed 
extremely  delighted  when  I  told  him  how  old  the  Islam  was  in 
his  tribe.  My  little  knowledge  of  these  historical  and  religious 
matters  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me,  and  particularly  in  this 
instance,  for  obtaining  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  for  overcom- 

♦  ElBekii,ed.deSlane,p.l81.  «£»^  «^  A^j^-^t  ^^«iM  ^  See  Coo- 
lej,  **Kegroland  of  the  Arabs,**  p.  80,  n.  52. 
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ing  their  prejadioes;  for,  while  this  chief  himself  scaroelj  under- 
stood a  single  word  of  Arabic,  so  that  I  could  only  speak  with 
him  in  very  broken  Temashight  of  Tarkfye,  his  brother.  El 
Ehattaf,  was  well  versed  in  that  language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

Having  left  the  people  to  converse  among  themselves,  I  retom- 
ed  to  the  sheikh  in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  a  present  for 
A^wab,  consisting  of  a  checkered  tobe  (such  as  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion,*  and  which  are  great  &yorites  with  these  peo- 
ple), two  turkedl,  and  two  black  tesflgemist  or  shawls,  besides  an- 
other shawl  and  a  handkerchief  for  his  messenger  or  m'allem,  who 
is  the  confidential  fSactotum'  of  every  Tarki  chief  He  was  as 
thankfiil  as  these  barbarians  can  be,  but  wished  to  see  something 
marvelous,  as  characteristic  of  the  industry  of  our  country ;  but  I 
begged  him  to  have  patience,  till,  on  some  future  occasion,  scHne 
other  person  belonging  to  our  nation  should  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

While  I  was  staying  there  a  Piillo  chief  arrived  ftom  Gundam 
with  two  companions,  and  reproached  the  sheikh  in  my  presence 
for  having  shown  so  much  regard  for  an  unbeliever,  whose  e£focts 
at  least  ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of  Hamda- 
Allahi ;  but  I  imposed  silence  upon  him  by  showing  him  how 
little  he  himself  knew  of  religious  matters  in  calling  me  an  unbe- 
liever ;  and  telling  him  that  if  he  had  really  any  knowledge  of, 
and  faith  in,  his  creed,  his  first  duty  was  to  try  to  convert  those  of 
his  own  countrymen  who  were  still  idolaters.  At  the  same  time 
I  told  the  Tarld  chief  A'wab  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Fulbe,  or  else  they  would  certainly  not  allow  them 
to  molest  travelers  who  visited  this  place  with  friendly  intentions, 
while  they  could  not  even  protect  the  natives.  In  reply  he  al- 
leged that  they  were  by  no  means  afraid  of  them,  having  van- 
quished them  on  a  former  occasion,  but  that  they  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  their  kinsfolk  to  show  them  that  they  were  the  real 
masters  of  Timbdktu. 

To  add  to  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  interests,  a  great  num- 
ber of  strangers  were  at  this  time  collected  in  the  town,  most  of 
whom  were  of  a  far  more  fanatical  disposition  than  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves,  who,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good-natured.  The 
Berabfsh  alone,  who  had  come  into  the  town  with  about  one 
thousand  camels  carrying  their  salt,  mustered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horse,  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  fight  the  Fullan,  if  the  latter 
*  See  ToL  i.,  p.  513. 
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should  attempt  to  levy  the  "  'ashiir,"  or  the  tithe,  but  still  more 
hostilely  disposed  toward  the  Christian  stranger  who  had  intrud- 
ed upon  this  remote  comer,  one  of  the  most  respected  seats  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  against  whom  they  had  a  personal  reason 
of  hostility,  as  they  were  commanded  by  'All,  the  son  of  Hamed 
Weled  'Abdda,  the  acknowledged  murderer  of  Major  Laing ;  and, 
of  course,  the  news  of  my  residence  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hos- 
tile disposition  of  the  Fiilbe,  who  had  now  been  two  months  a^ 
tempting  in  vain  to  drive  me  out  of  it,  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

This  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town  raised  the  pried  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  that  of  negro  com  and  rice,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  latter  rising  from  6000  to  7500  shells 
the  "  suniye,"  while  the  former,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
been  sold  for  3750,  equal  at  that  time  to  one  and  a  half  "  ras"  of 
salt,  rose  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  6000  shells. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  slave  suddenly  arrived  with  the 
news  that  a  letter  had  reached  my  address  from  the  north.  He 
was  followed  a  short  time  afterward  by  Mohammed  el  'Afsh,  who 
brought  me  the  parcel  in  question,  which,  however,  had  been 
opened.  The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  her  majesty's 
vice-consul  in  Ghadames,  dated  June  18th,  and  inclosing,  besides 
some  recommendations  to  native  merchants,  a  number  of  "  Galig- 
nani/'  which  informed  me  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Russians 
on  the  Danube.  The  Ghadamsiye  people,  who  were  the  bearers 
of  the  letter,  had  already  spread  the  news  of  a  dreadful  battle  hav- 
ing been  fought  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  in  which 
30,000  of  the  latter  had  been  slain  and  40,000  made  prisoners. 

The  following  day  A'wab,  who  himself  had  arrived  with  fifty 
horsemen,  was  joined  by  his  cousin  Fandaghumme  with  fifty 
more.  This  was  very  fortunate ;  for,  about  dhohor,  the  Fiilbe 
held  a  conference  or  "  k(jndegay"  in  the  Gdngerd-bdr  or  Jam*a  el 
Kebira,  where  Ilamed  Weled  F'aamme,  the  malignant  and  hostile 
kadhi,  made  a  violent  speech  before  the  assembly,  exhorting  the 
people  to  go  immediately  and  carry  out  the  order  of  their  liege 
lord  the  Sheikho  A'hmedu,  even  if  they  were  to  fight  conjointly 
against  El  Bakay,  A'wab,  and  the  Emfr  Kaiiri,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  disobedient  and  almost  rebellious  to  his  liege  lord.  A 
friend  of  the  latter,  who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  then  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  the  kadhi  to 
lead  the  van,  and  proceed  to  the  attack,  when  every  one  would 
follow  him.    But  the  kadhi  not  choosing  to  expose  his  own  per- 

VoL.  m.— Y 
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son  to  danger,  nothing  was  done,  and  the  assembly  separated, 
every  one  going  quietly  to  his  home. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Tawarek  chiefe,  with  their  principal  men, 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  where  I  went  to  meet 
them,  but  found  them  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  part  which  they 
were  acting.  They  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with  me  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  but  soon  found  themselves  so  perplexed 
that  they  left  it  to  the  sheikh  to  answer  all  my  objections.  A 
Protestant  Christian  may  easily  defend  his  creed  against  these 
children  of  the  desert,  as  long  as  they  have  not  recourse  to  arms. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  Timbuktu  and  en- 
tered upon  the  open  sandy  desert,  accompanied  by  the  two  Tawa- 
rek chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  fifteen  companions.  The  tents  be- 
ing now  farther  removed  from  the  town,  near  the  border  of  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  the  camping-ground  was  pleasant  and 
well  adorned  with  trees ;  and  having  taken  my  own  tent  with 
me,  where  I  could  stretch  myself  out  without  being  infested  by 
the  vermin  which  swarm  in  the  native  carpets,  I  enjoyed  the  open 
encampment  extremely.  Leathern  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the 
Tawarek,  who  in  a  short  time  made  themselves  quite  at  home, 
and  were  in  high  spirits.  They  became  very  much  interested  in  a 
map  of  Africa  which  I  showed  to  them,  with  the  adjoining  shores 
of  Arabia,  and  they  paid  a  compliment  to  their  prophet  by  kLss- 
ing  the  site  of  Mekka. 

Being  thus  on  good  terms  with  my  barbaric  veiled  friends,  the 
Molathemiin,  I  enjoyed  extremely,  the  following  morning,  the 
half-desert  scenery,  enlivened  as  it  was  by  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
and  interesting  groups  of  men  ;  but  about  noon  a  serious  alarm 
arose,  a  great  many  horses  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the 
number  being  exaggerated  by  some  people  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred.  In  consequence,  we  saddled  our  horses  with  great 
speed,  and  I  mounted  with  my  serv'ants,  while  the  Tawarek  also 
kept  their  animals  in  readiness ;  but  the  advancing  host  appeanxl 
rather  of  a  peaceable  character,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Mulay  'AbJ 
e'  Salam  and  Fasidi,  the  latter  a  very  noble  old  man,  at  their 
head.  They  came,  however,  on  a  very  important  errand,  based 
on  the  direct  order  as  promulgated  by  the  Emir  of  Hamda-Allahi, 
and  addressed  to  the  whole  community,  being  in  hopes  that, 
through  their  personal  authority,  they  might  obtain  from  mv 
host,  in  a  friendly  manner,  what  he  had  denied  to  the  display  o€ 
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force.  They  had  two  requests,  both  aimed  against  myself:  first, 
that  El  Bakay  should  give  them  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
was  said  to  have  brought  with  me  from  Stambiil ;  and  the  se- 
cond, which  was  more  explicit,  that  I  should  not  return  into  the 
town.  Now  my  firman  from  Stambiil  was  my  greatest  trouble, 
for,  having  anxiously  requested  her  British  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  send  such  a  document  afier  me,  I  always  expected  to  re- 
ceive it  by  some  means  or  other ;  but  I  was  not  less  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  than  in  my  expectation  of  receiving  a  letter  of 
recommendation  fi-om  Morocco ;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  some  other 
letters  from  Mohanunedans,  the  sheikh  promised  to  comply  with 
the  first  demand  of  these  people,  while  he  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  second.  After  some  unsuccessful  negotiation,  the 
messengers  retraced  their  steps  rather  disheartened. 

In  order  to  attach  more  sincerely  to  my  interest  the  Tawarek 
chiefs,  who  were  my  only  supporters,  I  gave  to  Fandaghumme  a 
present  equal  to  the  one  I  had  given  to  AVab.  Next  morning 
there  arrived  a  troop  of  fugitives  who  were  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  sheikh.  They  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Surk,  who,  fix)m  being  the  indigenous  tribe  on  that 
part  of  the  Niger  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  Debu, 
had  been  degraded,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  condition  of  serfe, 
and  were  threatened  by  the  fanatical  Sheikho  A'hmedu  with 
being  sold  into  slavery.  Of  course  it  is  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay's 
policy  to  extend  his  protection  to  whatever  quarter  is  threatened 
bv  the  Fiilbe ;  but,  in  this  case,  sympathy  with  the  miserable  fate 
of  these  poor  people  led  him  to  interfere. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  moimted  in  order  to  return  into 
the  town ;  and  on  the  way  I  kept  up  a  conversation  with  A'wab, 
till  the  time  of  the  mughreb  prayer  arrived,  when  the  whole  of 
my  friends  went  to  pray  on  the  desert  ground,  while  I  myself, 
remaining  on  horseback,  went  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  track. 
My  companions  aflerward  contended  that  it  was  from  motives  of 
pride  and  arrogance  that  I  did  not  himible  myself  in  the  dust  be- 
fore the  Almighty.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  to  kneel  down 
and  thank  Providence  for  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  my 
life  had  hitherto  been  preserved ;  but  I  did  not  deem  it  politic  to 
give  way  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  worship  in  any  respect ; 
for  I  should  have  soon  been  taken  for  a  Mohammedan,  and,  once 
in  such  a  false  position,  there  would  have  been  no  getting  out 
ofit 
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We  then  entered  the  town  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  had  just  discovered,  as  is  very 
often  the  case  in  these  regions,  that  ^ey  had  been  a  day  out  in 
their  reckoning,  and  that  the  following  day  was  the  festival  of 
the  Muliid,  or  the  birth-day  of  Mohammed ;  and  I  was  allowed 
to  take  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters. 

The  same  evening  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
chief  A'wab,  who  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  company  with  his  m'al- 
lem,  and  gave  me  the  first  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Christian  traveler  Mungo  Park  (to  use  his  own  words),  who, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  came  down  the  river  in  a  large  boat ;  de- 
scribing itke  manner  in  which  he  had  been  first  attacked  by  the 
Tawarek  below  Eabara,  where  he  had  lost  some  time  in  endeavor- 
ing to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives,  while  the  Tin- 
ger-^edesh  forwarded  the  news  of  his  arrival,  without  delay,  to 
the  Igwadaren,  who,  having  collected  their  canoes,  attacked  him, 
first  near  Bamba,  and  then  again  at  the  narrow  passage  of  T6- 
saye,*  though  all  in  vain ;  till  at  length,  the  boat  of  that  intrepid 
traveler  having  stuck  fast  at  Ens^mmo  (probably  identical  with 
Ans6ngo),  the  Tawarek  of  that  neighborhood  made  another  fierce 
and  more  successful  attack,  causing  him  an  immense  deal  of  trou- 
ble, and  killing,  as  A'wab  asserted,  two  of  his  Christian  compan- 
ions. He  also  gave  me  a  full  account  of  th^  iron  hook  with 
which  the  boat  was  provided  against  hippopotami  and  hostile 
canoes ;  and  his  statement  altogether  proved  what  an  immense 
excitement  the  mysterious  appearance  of  this  European  trav- 
eler, in  his  solitary  boat,  had  caused  among  all  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  chief  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  silver,  I  thought 
it  best,  in  order  to  convince  all  the  people  that  I  had  no  dollars 
left  (although  I  had  saved  about  twenty  for  my  journey  to  Hau- 
sa),  to  give  him  my  silver  knife  and  fork,  besides  some  large 
silver  rings  which  I  had  by  me ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  much-esteemed  metal  for 
adorning  his  beloved  wife. 

These  Tawarek  chiefs  who  had  thus  become  well  disposed  to- 
ward me,  through  the  interference  of  the  sheikh,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent letter  of  franchise  for  any  Englishman  visiting  this  coun- 

•  The  Tawlh^k  must  hare  attacked  Park  either  far  above  or  below  this  narrow 
passage,  where,  as  I  afterward  found,  the  current  is  very  strong ;  and,  as  I  shall 
relate  farther  on,  he  seems  to  have  passed  quietly  by  Tin-sherffcn. 
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try,  thus  holding  out  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  of  a  peaceable  in- 
tercourse. But  my  own  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  these  chiefs  are  not  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  defend  a 
Christian  against  the  attacks  of  the  Fiilbe  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  above  Timbuktu,  besides  the  fact  that  A'wab  is  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  latter  to  be  entirely  trusted.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  my  host  esteemed  his  cousin  Fandaghiimme 
much  higher,  and  placed  greater  reliance  on  him,  although  the 
actual  chieftainship  rested  with  A'wab.  All  this  business,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  chief  of  Ham- 
da- AUahi,  which  was  rejected  in  several  forms,  and  caused  a  great 
many  representations  from  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  proved  ex- 
tremely tedious  to  me.  My  health,  too,  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  indifferent  condition,  and  I  suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks 
of  fever.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Timbuktu  can  in  no  wise 
be  reckoned  among  the  more  favored  places  of  these  regions. 
Both  Sansandi  and  S6go  arc  considered  more  healthy.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickly  state,  I  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  fin- 
ish several  letters,  which,  together  with  a  map  of  the  western 
part  of  the  desert,  I  intended  sending  home  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  the  waters  increased  more  and  more,  and  began  to  cover 
all  the  lowlands,  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  rove  about 
along  those  many  backwaters  which  arc  formed  by  the  river,  in 
order  to  witness  the  interesting  period  of  the  rice  harvest,  which 
was  going  on  just  at  this  time.  It  was  collected  in  small  canoes, 
only  the  spikes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  emerging  from  the 
water.  But  new  rice  was  not  brought  into  the  town  till  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  the  s^aa 
being  sold  for  100  shells. 

December  19(h.  This  was  an  important  day — ^important  to  the 
Mohammedans  as  the  'Aid  e'  subiiwa,  and  celebrated  by  them 
with  prayers  and  sdddega  or  alms ;  and  not  unimportant  for  my- 
self, for  my  relation  to  the  townspeople  had  meanwhile  assimied 
a  more  serious  character.  Sheikho  (S<5ko)  A'hmedu  had  threat- 
ened that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  did  not  assist  in  driving 
me  out  of  the  town,  he  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  com.  This 
induced  the  Emir  Kaiiri  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  Kadhi  Weled 
F'aamme,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  that  place,  from  making 
matters  worse. 
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I  have  stated  before,  that,  together  with  the  caravan  of  the 
Berabfah  (the  plural  of  Berbiishi)  which  had  arrived  on  the  12th 
with  a  considerable  armed  host,  * AK,  the  son  of  the  old  Sheikh 
ATimed,  or  Hamed,  Weled  * Ab^da,  had  come  to  Timbuktu ;  and, 
seeing  that  I  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  he  had 
not  come  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  latter,  but  had  pitched 
his  camp  outside  the  town,  and  his  people  manifested  their  hos- 
tility toward  me  on  several  occasions.  But,  by  a  most  providen- 
tial dispensation,  on  the  seventeenth  the  chief  fell  suddenly  sick, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  died.  His  death  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  people,  as  it  was  a  well- 
known  &ct  that  it  was  his  &ther  who  had  killed  the  former 
Christian  who  had  visited  this  place ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
generally  believed  that  I  was  Major  Laing's  son. 

It  was  the  more  important,  as  the  report  had  been  generally 
spread  that,  as  I  have  observed  before,  the  Welad  Sliman,  the 
principal  and  most  noble  section  of  the  Berabish,  had  sworn  to 
kill  me ;  and  the  people  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some 
supernatural  connection  between  the  death  of  this  man,  at  this 
place  and  at  this  period,  and  the  murderous  deed  perpetrated  by 
his  fitther ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  event 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  my  final  safety.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  chief  of  the  Berabfsh  were  so  frightened  by  this  tragi- 
cal event,  that  they  came  in  great  procession  to  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  neglect,  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing ;  nay,  the  old  man  himself,  a  short  time  afterward,  sent 
word,  that  he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure,  but 
wished  nothing  better  than  that  I  might  reach  home  in  safety. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  on  account  of  my  stay  here  thus 
settled  down  a  little,  and  the  party  of  the  Fulbc  seemed  quietly 
to  await  the  result  produced  by  the  answer  which  the  sheikh  had 
forwarded  to  Hamda-AUahi. 

On  the  21st  December  we  again  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
tents.  For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  this  town  I  rode 
my  own  stately  charger,  which,  having  remained  so  many  montlis 
in  the  stable,  feeding  upon  the  nutritive  grass  of  the  byrgu,  had 
so  completely  recruited  his  strength  that  in  my  desperately  weak 
state  I  was  scarcely  able  to  manage  him.  The  desert  presented 
a  highly  interesting  spectacle.  A  considerable  stream,  formed  by 
the  river,  poured  its  waters  with  great  force  into  the  valleys  and 
depressions  of  this  sandy  region,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  truth 
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to  the  fabulous  statement*  of  thirty-six  rivers  flowing  through 
this  tract.  After  a  few  hours'  repose,  I  was  able  to  keep  up  a 
long  conversation  with  the  sheikh  in  the  evening,  about  Paradise 
and  the  divine  character  of  the  Kuran.  This  time  our  stay  at 
the  tents  afforded  more  opportunity  than  usual  for  interesting 
conversation,  and  bore  altogether  a  more  religious  character,  my 
protector  being  anxious  to  convince  his  friends  and  followers  of 
the  depth  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians ;  and  I  really  lamented 
that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  enter  so  freely  into  the 
details  of  the  creed  of  these  people,  and  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  all  its  characteristics,  as  I  should  have  liked. 

Part  of  the  day  the  sheikh  read  and  recited  to  his  pupils  chap- 
ters from  the  hadith  of  Bokhari,  while  his  young  son  repeated  his 
lesson  aloud  from  the  Kuran,  and  in  the  evening  several  surat,  or 
chapters,  of  the  holy  book  were  beautifully  chanted  by  the  pupils 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  There  was  nothing  more  charming 
to  me  than  to  hear  these  beautiful  verses  chanted  by  sonorous 
voices  in  this  open  desert  country,  round  the  evening  fire,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  sound,  which  softly  reverberated  from  the 
slope  of  the  sandy  downs  opposite.  A  Christian  must  have  been 
a  witness  to  such  scenes  in  order  to  treat  with  justice  the  Moham- 
medans and  their  creed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  but  for  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  the  quarrels  about  the  most  absurdly  supersti- 
tious notions  which  distracted  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
seventh  century,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  creed  based  on  the  principles  of  Monothe- 
ism, and  opposed  in  open  hostility  to  Christia^ty.  Let  us  also 
take  into  an  account  that  the  most  disgusting  feature  attaching  to 
the  morals  of  Mohammedans  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mongol- 
ish  tribes  from  Central  Asia,  and  excited  the  most  unqualified 
horror  in  the  founder  of  the  religion. 

Peace  and  security  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  Httle  encampment 
Li  general  the  whole  of  this  region  to  the  north  of  the  river  is 
entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  jackals ; 
but  at  present,  together  with  the  rising  water,  which  had  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  these  districts,  a  lion  had  entered  this 
desert  tract,  and  one  day  killed  three  goats,  and  the  following 
one  two  asses,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great  strength. 

Remaining  here  a  couple  of  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 

♦  See  one  of  these  native  reports  in  Duncan's  acconnt  of  his  exploration  in  Da- 
home.    Journal  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  xti.,  p.  157. 
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we  had  again  a  long  conversation,  whicli  was  very  characteristic 
of  the  diflferent  state  of  mind  of  the  Christian  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Mohammedan.  While  speaking  of  European  institu- 
tions, I  infonned  my  host  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  property  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  including 
even  harvests,  nay,  even  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  appeared 
greatly  astonished,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it ;  and  while 
he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a  good  "  debbara,"  or  device  for 
this  world,  he  could  not  but  think,  as. a  pious  Moslim,  that  such 
proceedings  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  soul  in  the  next 
However,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Christians  took  such  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  fimiily  which  they  might  leave  behind ;  and 
it  was  an  easy  task  to  prove  to  him  that,  as  to  making  profits  in 
any  way  whatever,  his  co-religionists,  who  think  any  kind  of 
usury  unlawful,  were  in  no  way  better  than  the  Christians;  for, 
although  the  former  do  not  openly  take  usury,  they  manage  af- 
feirs  so  cleverly  that  they  demand  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
any  honest  Christian  would  accept.  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
citing,  as  an  instance,  one  of  those  merchants  resident  in  Timbuk- 
tu, to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Dickson,  and  who 
had  consented  to  advance  me  a  small  loan,  under  such  conditions 
that  he  was  to  receive  almost  triple  the  sum  which  he  was  to  lend. 

Deceiriber  2otIi.  This  day  was  also  an  important  epoch  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  water  having  entered  the  wells,  whicli 
are  situated  round  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the 
town ;  and  this  period,  which  is  said  to  occur  only  about  evorv 
third  year,  obtain^  the  same  importincc  here  as  the  "  Iclot  e*  nuk- 
tah"  possesses  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ;*  viz.,  the  day  or 
night  on  which  the  dike  which  separates  the  canal  from  the  river 
is  cut  The  whole  road  from  Kabara  was  now  so  inundated  that 
it  was  no  longer  passable  for  asses,  and  small  boats  very  nearly 
approached  the  town. 

When  my  host  made  his  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  he  was  not  as  usual  clad  in  a  black  tobe,  but  in  a  red  kaf- 
tan, with  a  white  cloth  bemus  over  it  He  began  speaking  most 
cheerfully  about  my  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  camels 
brought  before  me,  which  now  looked  infinitely  better  than  when 
they  were  last  conveyed  from  the  other  bank  of  the  river ;  but  as 
I  had  become  fully  aware  of  his  dilatory  character,  I  did  not  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  me  of  soon 

♦  Lanc*8  Modern  Egyptians,  ed.  1830,  vol.  ii.,  p.  255. 
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entering  upon  my  home  journey.  We  had  heard  of  the  messen- 
ger whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Awelfmmiden,  in  order  to  induce 
the  chief  of  that  tribe  to  come  to  Timbtiktu  and  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,  having  reached  the  settlements  of  that  tribe ;  but  I 
was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  chief  fiom  approaching  the  town,  as  they  were  fully 
conscious  that  the  sheikh  wanted  to  employ  him  and  his  host  of 
warlike  people,  in  order  to  subdue  the  Fullan  and  the  &ction  op- 
posed to  his  own  authority. 

December  27ih.  Feeling  my  head  much  better,  and  having  re- 
cruited my  strength  with  a  diet  of  meat  and  milk,  I  began  to  en- 
joy the  rehala  life,  and,  it  being  a  beautiful  morning,  I  took  a 
good  walk  to  an  eminence  situated  at  some  distance  north  of  my 
tent,  from  whence  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  landscape.  The 
country  presented  an  intermediate  character  between  the  desert 
and  a  sort  of  less  favored  pasture-ground,  stretching  out  in  an  un- 
dulating surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  tolerably  well  dad  with  mid- 
dle-sized acacias  and  with  thorny  bushes,  where  the  goat  finds 
sufficient  material  for  browsing.  The  streams  of  running  water 
which,  with  their  silvery  threads,  enlivened  these  bare  desert 
tracts,  now  extended  a  considerable  distance  &rther  inland  than 
had  been  the  case  a  few  days  before ;  and  the  whole  presented  a 
marvelous  and  delightful  spectacle,  which,  no  doubt,  must  fill 
travelers  from  the  north  who  reach  Timbtiktu  at  such  a  season 
with  astonishment.  Hence,  on  their  return  home,  they  spread 
the  report  of  those  numerous  streams  which  are  said  to  join  the ' 
river  at  that  remarkable  place,  while,  on  the  contrary,  these 
streams  issue  from  the  river,  and  after  running  inland  for  a  short 
time,  return  to  join  the  main  trunk,  though  of  course  with  de- 
creased volume,  owing  to  absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  who  did  not  belong  to  any  trade  or 
profession,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, were  still  busily  employed  with  the  rice  harvest;  and  this 
was  a  serious  aflBur  for  my  horses,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
b^gu,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  excellent  nutritious  grass  of  the 
Niger,  which  I  have  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  mention,  being 
brought  into  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
fix)m  the  north  went  on  increasing.  A  piece  of  Tfh^m,  or  malti 
(unbleached  calico),  now  sold  for  5700  shells  (at  least  on  the  26th 
of  January),  but  in  the  beginning  of  February  it  rose  to  7200; 
this,  fluctuation  in  the  prices  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
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chants,  who  buy  their  supplies  on  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  and 
store  it  up. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  town  had  received  some  fxirther 
increase,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  another  caravan  from  Tawat, 
with  black  Hausa  manufactures,  tobacco,  and  dates,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  lay  in  a  good  store  of  this  latter  luxury,  which  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  got  here,  but  which,  in  the  cold  season,  is  not  at  all  to 
be  despised.  Besides  receiving  a  handsome  present  of  dates  from 
my  noble  Tawati  friend  Mohammed  el  'Aish,  I  bought  two  meas- 
ures (nefifek)  and  a  half  of  the  kind  called  tin-aser  for  4000  sheUs ; 
for  the  "  tin-akor,"  the  most  celebrated  species  of  dates  from  Ta- 
wat, were  not  to  be  procured  at  this  time.*  As  for  tobacco,  I  did 
not  care  a  straw  about  it,  and  in  this  respect  I  might  have  been 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  my  fanatical  friends,  the  Fulbe  of 
Hamda-Allahi,  who  offer  such  a  determined  opposition  to  smok- 
ing upon  religious  principles.  In  a  commercial  respect,  however, 
tobacco  forms  a  more  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Timbuktu 
than  dates,  although  refined  smokers  here  prefer  the  tobacco  of 
Wadi-Nun  to  that  of  Tawat.  But  even  these  had  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  inclination  at  this  season,  for  only  two  days 
aflcr  the  arrival  of  the  Tawati  caravan,  a  small  troop  of  Tajakant 
traders,  with  eighty  camels,  entered  the  town.  The  feud  which 
raged  between  the  different  sections  of  this  tribe,  which,  as  I  stated 
before,  chiefly  keeps  up  the  commercial  relations  of  Timbuktu 
with  the  north,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war  raging  between  the 
whole  of  this  tribe  and  the  E'rgebat  on  the  other,  interrupted  at 
this  time  almost  entirely  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  Tim- 
buktu and  the  southern  region  of  Morocco. 

The  arrival  of  these  people  enabled  me  to  purchase  half  a  weight 
of  sugar,  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  tea  (viz.,  half  a  pound),  for  three  dollars ;  for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  there  had  been  no  sugar  previously  in  the  mar- 
ket. Even  when  there  is  plenty,  neither  tea  nor  sugar  can  bo 
bought  separately.  These  articles  must  be  bought  together.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  similar  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  these  Tajakant  procured  me  also  the  luxury  of  a 

•  The  other  kinds  of  dates  of  Tawit  are :   Aliartdn,  Tipizc,  Tazarxay,  Tin- 
warfppcU,  Tcdcmimet,  Bd-Makhliif,  Tin-kasscri,  Tin-dokto,  Tin-nijdel,  Tilfmsu. 
Timbozdri,  Adikkeli,  Gofagds,  Daggelet-nilr.     The  district  of  Aifldf  is  the  moss, 
famous  for  its  dates. 
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couple  of  pomegranates,  which  had  been  brought  by  them  from 
the  Gharb,  and  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expostulating 
with  the  sheikh  on  the  disgraceful  circumstance,  that  such  fruits 
as  these  are  now  only  procurable  from  the  north,  while  this  coim- 
try  itself  might  produce  them  quite  as  well,  and  had  in  reaUty 
done  so  in  former  times.  Even  limes  are  not  at  present  grown 
hereabouts,  and  it  was  only  from  Jenni  that  I  had  obtained  some 
days  previously  a  few  specimens  of  this  delicious  kind  of  fruit, 
which  grows  in  such  plenty  in  Kan6,  and  which  might  be  raised 
in  almost  any  part  of  this  region.  Thus  closed  the  year  1853, 
leaving  me  in  a  most  unsettled  position  in  this  desert  place. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


BEGINNING  OP  THE  NEW  YEAR. — ANOMOLOUS  RISING  OP  THE 
NIGER. — COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

I  HAD  long  cherished  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  1854 
would  have  found  me  far  advanced  on  my  homeward  journey; 
but  greatly  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  began  the  year 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  a  safe  return  home  in  the  course  of  it. 

El  M<5dani,  my  friend  from  Swdra,  or  Mogadore,  whom  I  used 
to  call  my  political  thermometer,  or  rather  my  politico-meter,  on 
account  of  his  exhibiting  toward  me  friendly  feelings  only  at 
times  when  he  saw  every  thing  quiet,  sent  me  his  compliments  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  January ;  nay,  even  the  two  leaders 
of  the  hostile  factions — Hammadi,  the  rival  of  my  protector,  and 
Taleb  ilohammed,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  the  town,  and  the 
leader  of  the  intriguing  merchants  from  Morocco — gave  me  to 
understand  that  they  wanted  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with 
me.  My  health  as  yet  was  very  precarious ;  but  I  felt  so  much 
recovered  in  mind  and  body  that,  preparatory  to  my  longed-for  de- 
parture, I  began  arranging  the  remainder  of  my  baggage,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  my  small  library,  had  been  very  much  re- 
duced. To  my  great  astonishment  and  delight,  while  searching 
through  my  lumber,  I  found  another  thermometer  in  good  repair. 
From  the  remainder  of  my  broken  instruments  I  picked  up  a 
good  deal  of  quicksilver,  which  I  gave  to  the  sheikh,  who  him- 
selj^  as  well  as  his  other  unsophisticated  friends,  derived  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  observing  the  qualities  of  this  metal. 
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Meanwhile,  my  protector  endeavored  to  make  me  fully  acqnain^ 
ed  with  the  political  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  brothers, 
Sidi  Mohammed  and  Zen  el  *Abid£n,  whom  he  expected  soon  to 
arrive,  and  of  whose  different  views  in  politics  he  gave  me  some 
slight  hints ;  and  I  lamented  greatly  that  the  power  of  this  noble 
femily,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  the  number  of  its  con- 
spicuous scions,  was  only  rent  and  split  by  the  divergency  of  their 
views. 

The  course  of  my  material  existence  went  on  very  uniformly, 
with  only  slight  variations.  My  daily  food,  when  I  was  in  the 
town,  consisted  of  some  milk  and  bread  in  the  morning,  a  little 
kuskus,  which  the  sheikh  used  to  send,  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  dish  of  negro  millet,  containing  a  little  meat,  or  sea- 
soned with  the  sauce  of  the  kob<3wa,  or  Cucurbita  JUelopepo,  after 
sunset.  The  meat  of  Timbuktu,  at  least  during  the  cold  season, 
agreed  with  me  infinitely  better  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Melopepo^  although 
it  is  an  excellent  and  palatable  vegetable.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  stay  I  had  consumed  a  great  many  young  pigeons,  which  form 
a  favorite  dainty  in  this  city.  They  are  sold  at  the  almost  in- 
credibly cheap  rate  often  shells  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  hund- 
red for  a  dollar;  but  the  poor  little  things  were  used  for  culinary 
purposes  so  soon  after  breaking  the  shell  as  to  be  almost  tasteless. 
A  very  rare  dainty  was  formed  by  an  ostrich  egg,  which  was  one 
day  brought  to  me.  This  article  is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  in 
the  desert  than  in  the  towns,  and  such  strong  food,  moreover,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  stomach  of  a  resident.  The  sheikh  iLsed 
also  to  send  me  a  dish  late  at  night,  sometimes  long  after  mid- 
night ;  but,  on  account  of  the  late  hour,  I  never  touched  it,  and 
left  it  to  my  servants. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  make  another  excursion 
to  Kabara^  but  our  visit  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  although  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  witncwss  the  features  of  the  countrj-,  in 
the  present  high  level  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  I  had  first 
landed  on  my  arrival.  Thus  I  was  reduced,  for  entertainment,  to 
my  intercourse  with  the  sheikh,  his  kinsfolk,  and  followers ;  and 
as  religious  topics  were  always  brought  forward  more  j^rominent- 
ly  by  my  enemies,  but  especially  in  the  learned  letters  which  the 
emfr  of  Hamda-AUahi  sent  in  reply  to  the  sheikh,*  my  conversa- 

*  I  possess  two  of  these  essays,  the  contents  of  which  at  the  present  moment  aro 
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tion  with  the  former  now  began  to  turn  more  and  more  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "  Paraclete"  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  descend  upon  the  apostles,  but  which 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  more  recent  times  is  applied  to  Moham- 
med^ whose  coming,  they  say,  is  predicted  in  this  instance  by  the 
Holy  Book  of  the  Christians. 

One  day  when  I  visited  the  sheikh  the  two  brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  relation  of  *Aisa 
(Jesus  Christ)  to  Mohammed,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  the  so- 
phistical question  whether  it  would  be  allowed,  after  the  return 
of  'Aisa  upon  earth,  to  eat  camel's  flesh.  The  sheikh  himself  was 
anxious  to  prove  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  change 
any  part  of  their  creed  after  the  return  of  'Aisa,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  the  precepts  of  the  two  prophets, 
and  thus  intended  to  excuse  the  Christians  for  not  embracing  the 
creed  of  Mohammed  aftx^r  having  once  adopted  that  of  *Afsa. 
The  two  learned  nicn,  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  camel  was  a  prohibited  animal  to  the  Jews  but 
not  to  the  Christians,  and  hence  that  the  return  of  ^Aisa  would 
not  interfere  with  their  favorite  repast.  It  was  by  cheerfully  en- 
tering into  these  discussions  that  I  obtained  for  myself  the  esteem 
even  of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  extort  from  me  as  much 
as  possible  of  my  remaining  property. 

The  arrival  of  another  small  caravan  of  the  Tawati  was  very 
near  causing  me  a  serious  embarrassment.  Some  of  the  merchants 
from  Morocco,  excited  by  commercial  jealousy,  had  spread  the  re- 
port that  the  calico  brought  by  that  caravan  was  Christian  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  the  English  agent  in  Ghadames;  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  the  people  understand  that,  even  if  that 
article  had  originally  belonged  to  the  agent,  it  was  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Tawati  merchants.  The  presence  of  those  people,  also, 
caused  the  road  to  the  north,  by  way  of  Tawat,  to  be  again  brought 
under  discussion  as  the  route  most  suitable  for  my  home-journey. 
My  departure  was  now  discussed  almost  daily ;  the  arrival  of  our 
lively  and  talkative,  but  indiscreet  messenger,  A'hmed  el  Wadawi, 
who  had  at  length  returned  from  his  errand  to  the  Awelimmeden, 
holding  out  the  hope  that  my  departure  was  in  reality  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  but  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Tawarek  had  come  with  him, 

not  quite  devoid  of  interest,  as  they  show  in  what  light  these  Mohammedans  regard 
the  Christians. 
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notwithstanding  his  assertion  that  they  were  soon  to  follow,  con- 
vinced me  that  my  prospect  of  departure  was  put  oflF  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  the  waters  of  the  river  reached  their 
highest  level,  exhibiting  that  marvelous  anomaly,  in  comparison 
with  the  period  of  the  rising  of  other  African  rivers  north  of  the 
equator,  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment  in  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  when  he  knows  that  the  rising 
of  these  rivers  is  due  to  the  fall  of  the  tropical  rains,  he  will  nat- 
urally expect  that  the  Niger,  like  its  eastern  branch,  the  Tsadda 
or  Benuwd,  or  the  Nile,  should  reach  its  highest  level  in  August 
or  September.  The  fact  can  only  be  partly  explained  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  although  it  is  illustrated  by  similar  cases,  if 
we  compare  it  with  the  anomalous  rising  of  some  South- African 
rivers ;  especially  the  grand  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  li- 
amb^zi,  which,  forming  in  its  upper  course  an  immense  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  collects  here  the  greatest  amount  of  water  at  a  time 
(July  and  August)  when  its  lower  course,  the  Zambezi,  separated 
frx)m  it  and  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  waters 
collected  above  by  the  marvelous  narrowing  of  the  river-bed 
from  the  Falls  of  Victoria*  downward,  is  in  its  lowest  state,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  joined  in  its 
lower  course,  reaches  here  its  highest  level  at  quite  a  diflFerent 
season,  February  and  March.  We  have  before  us  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  Niger,  the  great  West--:Vfii- 
can  river,  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate  information  which 
I  was  able  to  gather  on  the  spot,  every  year  continues  to  rise  till 
the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  does  not 
begin  to  decrease  before  February ;  while  its  eastern  branch,  the 
B^fnuwd,  as  well  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  where  it  is  call- 
ed Kwara,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile,  reaches  its  highest 
level  by  the  end  of  August  and  begins  to  decrease  steadily  in  the 
course  of  October. 

To  explain  the  difference  and  anomaly  of  these  phenomena  we 
must  attend  to  the  different  character  of  these  rivers.     For  while 

♦  I  assume  hero  the  identity  of  these  two  rivers,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  hccn 
fally  demonstrated.  Compare  also  the  anomalous  rising  of  the  Chob^  ( Jonm.  Royal 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  169) ;  although  an  isolated  phenomenon,  caused  by  an  nn- 
nsual  and  tmequal  fall  of  rain  in  the  basin  of  the  various  branches  of  a  great  river- 
system,  most  not  be  confounded  with  a  constant  and  regular  course. 
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the  B^nuw^  after  having  once  assumed  a  westerly  direction  fol- 
lows it  up  with  but  very  little  deviation,  the  great  western  branch 
describes  three  quarters  of  an  immense  circle,  and  having  but  very 
little  fall  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extraordinary  winding  course, 
the  waters  which  flow  toward  it  from  the  more  distant  quarters  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  reach  its  middle  course,  so  that  the  rain  which 
fells  in  the  course  of  September  and  October  in  the  country  of  the 
Wangarawa,  or  the  southeastern  Mandingoes,  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  swell  the  river  at  Timbuktu  till  the  end  of  November  or 
even  December ;  for  that  rain  falls  in  those  quarters  behind  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  perhaps  even  in  October,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  from  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  on  the  coast;*  and 
this  is  confirmed  as  regards  Kakondi  and  Tfmbo  by  Cailli^'s  ob- 
servations.t  In  the  mountainous  southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
too,  whose  latitude  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  regions 
from  whence  the  feeders  of  the  Niger  take  their  rise,  the  most  con- 
stant fall  of  rain  has  been  observed  in  September.  Now  while 
the  whole  region  between  Jenne  and  Timbuktu  is  of  a  very  flat 
and  level  character,  so  that  the  river,  running  along  at  a  very  slow 
rate  and  with  a  very  meandering  course,  not  only  fills  a  very 
broad  stream  spreading  out  over  the  neighboring  lowlands,  but 
forms  also  a  great  many  backwaters  and  basins  or  lakes,  of  which 
the  D6bu  is  only  one  although  perhaps  the  largest  in  size,  the 
river  lower  down  beyond  Bamba,  and  especially  in  the  district 
called  Tin-sherifen,  which  we  shall  visit  on  our  retum-joumcy, 

♦  Sec  Iscrt  in  the  Journal  Ilcrtha,  vol.  x.,  a.  1827,  p.  374;  M*Gill  in  Bcrg- 
hans's  Journal  (Zeitschrift),  vol.  viii.,  a.  1848,  p.  59-61 ;  with  regard  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas, Fraissinet  in  NouvcUes  Annalcs  des  Voyages,  1855,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291-293. 

t  See  Tomaro  from  Calllie''s  Observations  in  Berghaus's  Annal.  1829,  p.  769 ; 
but  especially  Caillic's  own  account  of  his  stay  in  Timd,  vol.  i.,  p.  328  (Eng.  ed.) : 
"The  rains,  to  be  sure,  were  not  so  incessant,  but  we  regularly  had  rain  every  day 
vntil  OctobcTy  when  it  became  less  frequent."  Wc  know  also  from  Caillid  that  the 
Milo,  the  southeastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  or  Dhiilliba,  reaches  its  highest  level 
in  September.  Park's  observations,  even,  show  that  the  rains  in  the  districts  trav- 
ersed by  him  extend  till  November ;  while  we  learn  from  him  (Park's  First  Jour- 
ney, 3d  ed.  4to,  p.  12)  that  the  Gambia,  whose  feeders  partly  issue  from  the  same 
districts  which  feed  the  western  branches  of  the  Niger,  reaches  its  highest  level  in 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and  when  we  learn,  from  the  same  eminent  traveler, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  November  the  Gambia  had  sunk  already  to  its  former  level, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  very  short  course  of  that  river  in  comparison  with  the 
Niger,  which  has  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  sinking  of  the  Niger  at 
Sansdndi  by  about  four  inches,  on  the  8th  of  October  (Park,  vol.  iL,  p.  274),  was 
only  a  temporary  fluctuation. 
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is  shut  in  and  reduced  to  the  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  so 
that  the  water,  having  expanded  over  such  an  immense  tract  and 
not  exercising,  therefore,  the  same  pressure  which  such  a  volume 
of  water  would  do  under  other  circiunstances  if  it  were  kept  to- 
gether in  a  narrower  channel,  preserves  its  level,  or  even  still  in- 
creases in  extent  and  depth,  while  the  surplus  produced  bj  the 
fall  of  rain  in  the  country  higher  up  has  already  diminished. 

This  is  my  mode  of  accounting  for  a  phenomenon  which  seems 
to  contradict  in  so  great  a  measure  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  come  under  our  observation  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  rain  and  the  rising  of  the  rivers  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  imparts  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Gabiin  and  other  rivers  of  the  equatorial  line  which 
reach  their  highest  level  in  the  course  of  February. 

Of  course  this  state  of  the  upper  river,  although  it  does  not 
reach  always  the  same  level,  can  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence 
also  upon  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  called  Kwara,  and  where  it 
has  been  visited  repeatedly  by  Englishmen.  But  although,  on 
account  of  their  being  unaware  of  this  character  of  the  river,  they 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  its  features  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  and  have  even  rarely  visited  it  at  that  period, 
nevertheless  Mr.  Laird,  who  spent  several  months  in  the  Kwara, 
has  not  failed  to  observe  a  phenomenon  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  state  of  the  river  which  I  have  just  described.  For 
he  records*  the  surprising  fact,  which  formcrl}'  must  have  been 
quite  unintelligible,  but  which  now  receives  its  full  illustratioy, 
namely,  that  the  river  at  Iddd  hegan  to  rise  on  the  22d  of  Afarch. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  rains  up  the 
country,  as  there  are  no  rains  whatever  during  the  whole  of  March, 
and  only  a  few  drops  in  April;  but  it  is  evidently  the  effect  of 
the  waters  in  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  the  river  at  length  be- 
ginning to  decrease  about  the  middle  of  February,  if  we  take  the 
current  at  from  2  J  to  3  miles,  as  the  windings  of  the  river  extend 
to  not  much  less  than  2000  miles  between  Kabara  and  Idda. 
The  elevation  of  Timbuktu  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  assume 
to  be  about  900  feet. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  the  first  boat  from  Kabara 

*  Sec  Laird  and  Oldficld,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275.  **It  was  a  sonrco  of  satisfactkNl  to 
find  that,  owing  to  tho  rains  up  the  country,  the  rircr  began  to  rise  aboni  flatutli^t 
March  22df  since  which  time  it  had  increased  about  two  inchea.  A  Ibw  diD|^  of 
rain  that  fell  this  morning  was  all  that  wo  had  at  Iddah.** 
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i^roached  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Timbtiktu ;  and,  as 
the  inunediate  result  of  such  a  greater  jbcility  of  intercourse,  the 
supply  of  com  became  more  plentiful,  and,  in  consequence,  much 
cheaper :  the  s'aa  of  millet  being  sold  for  40  shells,  and  the  sunije, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  hundred  pounds'  weight,  for  3000, 
or  one  Spanish  dollar,  certainly  a  very  low  rate ;  while  I  myself 
as  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  had  to  pay  3760.  The  high  state 
of  the  waters  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me ;  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  the  sheikh  took  me  out  on  the 
9th.  Emerging  from  the  town  at  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
wall,  where  formerly  the  bab  el  gibleh*  was  situated,  we  went 
first  to  the  nearest  creek  of  the  river,  but  found  here  no  boats; 
and  then  crossing  an  extremely  barren  and  stony  level  reached 
another  branch  of  the  creek,  where  eight  or  ten  smaller  boats, 
without  a  covering  or  cabin,  were  lying ;  the  innermost  comer  of 
this  creek  not  being  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  Great  Mosque,  or  Jingerd-b^r.  All  the  people  asserted 
that  the  river,  at  E^bara,  had  now  reached  its  highest  level,  and 
even  affirmed  that  it  had  begun  to  fall  here  on  the  7th ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, it  became  evident  that  the  waters  were  still  rising  during 
the  whole  of  the  month,  almost  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
town.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  that  a  great  inundation  in  1640 
had  flooded  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  converted  into  a 
lake  the  central  and  lowest  quarter,  which  is  called  Baglndi,  a 
name  derived,  as  is  asserted,  from  the  tank  thus  formed  having 
been  enlivened  by  hippopotami.f 

Interesting  as  was  that  day's  excursion  it  cost  me  dear;  for  be- 
ing obliged,  not  only  to  be  armed  myself,  but  also  to  have  an 
armed  servant  with  me,  I  greatly  excited  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
merchants  from  Morocco,  and  especially  of  that  proud  nobleman, 
'Abd  e'  Salam,  who  went  about  among  the  great  men  of  the  town, 
saying  that  in  Morocco  we,  the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English, 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  arms.  But  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  assertion,  I  stated  that  while  traveling  in  Morocco  we  received 
armed  horsemen  for  an  escort,  while  here,  where  there  was  no 
settled  form  of  government,  we  had  to  protect  ourselves.    He 

*  Shabini,  in  stating  that  the  bib  el  gibleh  was  the  east  gate,  certainly  labon 
ander  a  mistake,  "gibleh"  with  these  Western  Arabs  signifying  the  west.  With 
regard  to  the  creek,  where  we  saw  the  boats,  see  the  ground-plan,  ante,  p.  324,  n.  10. 

t  The  hippopotamus  being  called  "banga**  in  the  Songhay  langoage,  the  name, 
if  really  derived  from  that  canse,  ought  to  be  spelled  "Bangindi  ;'*  but  the  g  may 
be  a  nasal  sounid. 

Vol.  m— Z 
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then  spread  the  rumor  that  an  armed  English  vessel  liad  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  G6g6 ;  and  this  curious  report  was  backed  with 
such  strong  assertions  that  my  own  servant,  'All  el  A'geren,  felt 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  thought  it  strange  when  I  attempted 
to  prove  its  absurdity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling,  *  Abd  e'  Salam  deemed 
it  prudent  to  send,  next  day,  his  friend,  Miilay  el  M^edf,  in  border 
to  excuse  himself  for  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  a  few 
days  before  with  regard  to  me.  It  was  this  man,  Mulay  el  MSie- 
dl,  with  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  converse  on 
friendly  terms,  as  he  was  a  person  of  intellijgence,  and  even  pos- 
sessed some  little  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when,  conversing  with  him  one  day  about  the 
situation  of  Timbiiktu,  he  came  out  with  the  statement  that  the 
town  was  situated  about  18°  N.  lat,  without  my  having  thrown 
out  the  slight^  hint  in  this  respect 

All  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in*a 
most  disturbed  state,  owing  to  several  expeditions  or  forays  which 
were  going  on,  espedally  by  the  restless  tribe  of  the  Welad  'Alush. 
They  had  lately  taken  600  camels  from  the  Welad  Mebarek,  and 
had  now  turned  their  predatory  incursions  into  another  direction. 

On  the  12th  of  January  we  again  went  to  the  tents,  which  had 
now  been  pitched  in  another  spot,  called  Ingomaren,  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  a  little  S.  from  E. ;  but  this  time  our  stay  in  the 
encampment  was  very  unlucky  for  me  in  several  respects.  On 
the  13th  I  felt  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  cheerful  conversation  with 
my  protector  about  my  approaching  departure,  when  he  sent  me 
several  presents,  such  as  a  large  cover  for  the  top  of  the  tent,* 
called  "  sarammu"  by  the  Songhay,  "  e'  b^ni  err(?ga"  by  the  Moors 
hereabout,  and  several  leather  pillows ;  but,  on  the  14:th,  a  little 
after  noon,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of 
fever  as  I  had  never  experienced  before,  accompanied  by  violent 
shivering  fits,  which  made  my  kind  host  fear  that  I  had  been  poi- 
soned. I  had  drunk,  a  short  time  before,  some  sour  milk  brought 
me  by  a  Berbushi ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who,  although  intimate- 
ly attached  to  the  family  of  the  sheikh,  originally  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Berabish,  whose  chief  murdered  Major  Laing.  Al- 
though I  myself  had  no  suspicion  that  the  milk  which  I  had  drunk 
had  in  any  way  contributed  to  my  sudden  attack  of  illness,  yet  as 

*  I  have  handed  OTcr  this  specimen  of  Timbuktu  manufacture,  together  with 
other  bpecimcns  of  leather-work,  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
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that  man  had  some  private  animosity  against  me,  and  did  not  seem 
content  with  a  present  which  I  had  made  him  in  return  for  his 
small  gift,  I  became  so  irritated,  that  I  ordered  him  away  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner,  which  caused  a  most  unpleasant  scene ; 
for,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  the  people,  including  my  own  servants 
and  even  my  very  best  friends  among  the  sheikh's  people,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  my  feeble  state,  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings against  me  as  a  Christian. 

But  the  sheikh  himself  did  not  for  a  moment  change  his  kind 
disposition,  sending  me  tea  repeatedly,  and  calling  frequently  to 
see  how  I  was  getting  on.  Fortunately,  a  tranquil  night's  repose 
restored  me  again  to  health,  and  the  following  morning  my  friends 
came  to  me,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  beg  my  pardon  for 
their  neglect.  While  we  were  conversing  on  the  preparations  for 
my  journey,  a  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  the  sheikh — Mohammed  ben  'Abd-AUahi  el 
Fiitawi — who  had  come,  with  a  numerous  suite,  in  order  to  stay 
some  time  with  the  sheikh,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  cured  by  me 
of  some  serious  disease :  and  the  prospect  of  soon  leaving  this 
quarter  was  greatly  darkened  by  this  circumstance. 

Jammry  \oth.  This  was  one  of  those  rainy  days  which  is  said 
not  to  be  unusual  toward  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February  in  this  quarter  along  the  river,  though,  in  the  other 
parts  of  Negroland  that  I  had  visited,  I  had  never  beheld  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  even  here 
was  very  little,  for  the  sky,  which  had  been  cloudy  in  the  morn- 
ing, cleared  up  about  noon ;  and  although  in  the  afternoon  it  be- 
came again  overcast,  with  thunder  in  the  distance  followed  by 
lightning  toward  evening,  yet  there  fell  only  a  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  course  of  the  night. 

On  the  16th,  having  made  a  good  breakfast  on  a  goat  roasted 
whole  before  the  lire,  we  returned  again  into  the  town,  where  I 
was  desired  to  cure  a  man  of  a  disease  over  which  I  had  no  power. 
The  character  and  position  of  the  person  would  have  rendered  it 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  me  if  I  had  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  chronic  disease  under  which  Mohanuned  ben  'Abd- 
^Vllahi — for  this  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak — was  laboring, 
cast  a  melancholy  gloom  over  him.  I  admired  his  manners,  and 
the  fine  expression  of  his  features;  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that,  although  well  versed  in  his  religious  books,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess any  historical  knowledge  as  to  the  former  state  of  these  coun« 
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tries,  which  formed  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  me.  The 
arrival  of  this  person  made  my  protector  forget  all  the  thoughts 
of  my  immediate  departure. 

Besides  this  circumstance,  nothing  of  interest  happened  for  some 
days,  all  the  people  exhorting  me  to  patience ;  and,  my  departure 
being  again  put  off,  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  convert  me,  even 
by  my  friends,  who  from  sheer  friendship  could  not  bear  to  see 
me  adhere  to  a  creed  which  they  thought  erroneous.  But  I  with- 
stood all  their  attacks,  and  at  times  even  ventured  to  ridicule  free- 
ly some  of  their  superstitious  notions.  I  was  far  from  laughing 
at  the  chief  principles  of  their  doctrine ;  but,  as  they  always  re- 
curred in  their  arguments  to  their  belief  in  sorcery  and  demons, 
I  declared  one  day  that,  as  for  us,  we  had  made  all  the  demons 
our  "  khoddeman."  This  is  an  expression  with  which  these  peo- 
ple are  wont  to  denote  the  degraded  and  servile  tribes ;  and  I  rep- 
resented the  Europeans  as  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
spirits,  by  ascending  in  balloons  into  the  higher  regions,  and  from 
thence  firing  at  them  with  rifles.  The  idea  that  the  Christians 
must  have  subjected  to  their  will  the  demoniacal  powers  oociirs 
very  easily  to  the  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  former  are  able  to  manufacture  all  the  nice  things 
which  issue  from  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  I  was  glad  to  break  off  my  relations  with  my  for- 
mer friend  the  Walati,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  journey 
to  A'ribinda,  and  who  came  to  ask  me  officially  whether  he  was 
to  accompany  me  on  my  home-journey  or  not;  but  although  I 
told  him  plainly,  that  after  all  that  had  happened  he  could  no 
longer  be  my  companion,  I  treated  him  with  more  generosity  than 
he  deserved. 

At  the  same  time,  I  thought  it  also  prudent  to  cultivate  the 
good-will  of  my  servant,  'All  cl  A'geren,  although  he  had  almost 
entirely  separated  himself  from  me,  and  left  me  to  my  fate,  since 
he  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  my  position. 
I  demanded  from  him  no  sort  of  service,  though  his  salary  of  nine 
dollars  a  month  went  on  all  the  time.  However,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  loan  from  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  had  been  recommended,  I  was  glad  to  obtain  from 
a  friendly  Ghadamsi  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben  'Ali 
ben  Taleb,  about  50,000  shells,  equal  to  13^  mithkal,  reckoned  at 
3800  shells  each,  and  I  afterward  wa5  obliged  to  add  another  small 
sum,  making  the  whole  25  mithkals. 
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In  this  place  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Timbuktu,  though  it  can  not  make  the  slight- 
est pretension  to  completeness,  as  I  did  not  enter  into  such  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  combine 
a  suflScient  number  of  facts  into  a  graphic  view  of  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city.  The  people  with  whom  I  had  most  intercourse 
could  offer  little  or  no  information  on  the  subject  My  situation 
in  Kan6  had  been  very  different. 

The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu 
from  that  of  Kan<5  is  the  fact  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a  manu- 
facturing town,  while  the  emporium  of  Ilausa  fiilly  deserves  to  be 
classed  as  such.  Almost  the  whole  life  of  the  city  is  based  upon 
foreign  commerce,  which,  owing  to  the  great  northerly  bend  of  the 
Niger,  finds  here  the  most  favored  spot  for  intercourse,  while  at  the 
same  time  that  splendid  river  enables  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all 
their  wants  from  without ;  for  native  com  is  not  raised  here  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  feed  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  almost  all  the  victuals  are  imported  by  water-car- 
riage from  Sansandi  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  only  manufijctures  carried  on 
in  the  city,  as  far  as  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, are  confined  to  the  art  of 
the  blacksmith,  and  to  a  little  leather- 
work.  Some  of  these  articles,  such  as 
provision  or  luggage  bags,  cushions, 
small  leather  pouches  for  tobacco,  and 
gun-cloths,  especially  the  leather  bags, 
are  very  neat,  as  shown  in  the  annex- 
ed and  following  wood-cuts ;  but  even 
these  are  mostly  manufactured  by  Ta- 
warek,  and  especially  females,  so  that 
the  industry  of  the  city  is  hardly  of 
any  account.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  Timbuktu  was  distinguish- 
ed on  account  of  its  weaving,*  and 
that  the  export  of  dyed  shirts  from 
hence  was  considerable;  but  I  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 

*  It  may  have  been  so,  nerertheless,  in  the 
time  of  Leo,  who  mentions  the  many  **botteghe 
di  tessitori  di  tele  di  bambagio."    B.  vii.,  c.  5. 
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ing  that  this  was  entirely  a  mistake,  almost  the  whole  clothing  of 
the  natives  themselves,  especially  that  of  the  wealthier  classes,  be- 
ing imported  either  from  Kan6*  or  from  Sansandi,  besides  the  cal- 
ico imported  from  England.  The  export  of  the  produce  of  Kano, 
especially  by  way  of  A'rawan,  extends  to  the  very  border  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  considerable  import 
of  Malabar  cloth  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  or  Nddr,  on  the  Senegal,  while 
the  dyed  shirts  fix)m  Sansandi,  which,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  seem  to  be  made  of  foreign  or  English  calico,  and  not 
of  native  cotton,  do  not  appear  to  be  exported  to  a  greater  distance. 
These  shirts  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  rich  ornament 
of  colored  silk,  and  look  very  pretty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  away  as  a  present  a  specimen  which  I  intended  to 
bring  home  with  me.  The  people  of  Timbuktu  are  very  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  with  a  fine  stitching  ol 


silk,  but  this  is  done  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  even  these  shirt.< 
are  only  used  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  very  considerabli^ 
degree  of  industry  exercised  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  especially  Fermagha,  who  produce  very  excellent 
woolen  blankets,  and  carpets  of  various  colors,  which  form  a  most 
extensive  article  of  consumption  with  the  natives. 

The  foreign  conmierce  has  especially  three  great  high  roads : 
that  along  the  river  from  the  southwest  (for  lower  down  the  river 
there  is  at  present  scarcely  any  commerce  at  all),  which  comprises 
the  trade  proceeding  from  various  points ;  and  two  roads  from  thi- 
north,  that  from  Morocco  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  from  Gha- 

♦  I  will  here  only  observe  that  Lord  Fitzclarence,  owing  to  the  inquiries  which, 
on  his  passage  along  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  of  a  clever  pilgrim,  obtained  a  hint  of 
this  interesting  fact. — Journey  from  India  overland,  p.  423. 
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dames  on  the  other.  In  all  this  com- 
merce gold  forms  the  chief  staple,  al- 
though the  whole  amount  of  the  precious 
metal  exported  from  this  city  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  £20,000  sterling  per  year.* 
The  gold  is  brought  either  from  Bambuk  or  from  Biire,  but  from 
the  former  place  in  a  larger  quantity.  The  gold  from  the  country 
of  the  Wangarawa  does  not  reach  this  market,  but,  as  it  seems, 
at  present  is  directly  exported  to  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 


^  M.  Graberg  de  Hemso  estimates  the  export  of  morocco  mannfactnres  to  Negro- 
land  at  one  million  dollars,  and  the  import  to  Morocco  from  Nigritia  at  from  three 
to  four  millions. — Spccchio  di  Morocco,  etc.,  p.  146. 
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which  on  this  account  is  called  the  Gold  Coast.  The  species  of 
gold  from  Bambuk  is  of  a  more  yellow  color ;  th^t  from  Bure  is 
rather  whitish ;  and  that  from  Wangara  has  a  greenish  hue.  Most 
of  this  gold,  I  think,  is  brought  into  the  town  in  rings.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  gold  dust,  or  "tibber,"  being 
brought  to  market  in  small  leathern  bags,  such  as  Shabini  and 
other  people  describe,  containing  about  one  ounce,  equal  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  value.  But,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  article  must  come  into  market,  as  most  of  the  gold  dust  which 
comes  to  Ghadames  and  Tripoli  passes  through  Timbuktu,  while 
another  portion  goes  directly  from  Sansandi  to  A'rawan.* 

It  was  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabs 
that  the  scale  of  the  mithkalf  was  introduced  in  the  trade  in  gold ; 
but  it  is  a  very  general  term,  which  may  signify  very  different 
quantities,  and  thus  we  find  various  kinds  of  mithkdls  used  in 
Negroland,  especially  those  of  A'gades,  Timbuktu,  and  Mango,  the 
Mandingo  place  between  Yendi  and  the  Niger,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  smallest,  and  equal,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  proper  place,  to 
1000  shells  of  Hausa  standard,  although  in  the  present  decayed 
state  of  the  town  of  A'gades,  where  all  the  gold  trade  has  ceased, 
it  possesses  rather  an  imaginary  value.  The  mithkal  of  Timbuktu 
contains  the  weight  of  24  grains  of  the  kharub-tree,  or  96  of  wheat, 
and  is  worth  from  8000  to  4000  shells.^  The  mithkal  of  Mango 
is  equal  to  1 J  of  that  of  Timbuktu.  Besides  rings,  very  hand- 
some ornaments  are  worked  of  gold ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
most  of  this  workmanship  comes  from  Walata,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated on  this  accoimt.§ 

The  next  article  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timbuk- 
tu, and  in  some  respects  even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  to- 
gether with  gold,  formed  articles  of  exchange  all  along  the  Niger 

♦  M.  Testa,  in  his  "Notice  statistique  et  commerciale  sur  la  Rc'gcnce  de  Tripoli, 
1856,"  states  the  imports  of  gold  dust  into  Trii)oli  to  bo  of  the  value  of  240,000 
francs. 

t  Whether  it  be  true,  as  some  maintain  (among  others  M.  Prax,  "  Commcrrc  de 
TAlg^rie,  1849,"  p.  18),  that  the  name  mithk^  is  a  corruption  of  *' medical,"  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  small  weight  used  for  medical  purposes,  I  am  not  able  to 

•----•• 
decide.     I  always  thought  that  it  was  derived  from     ijj. 

t  M.  Prax,  p.  12  of  the  little  pamphlet  just  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is 
totally  wrong  in  supposing  the  mithkal  of  Timbifktu  equal  to  half  a  duro,  or  Span- 
ish dollar,  or  two  fr.  sixty  cents.     The  very  lowest  price  is  just  double. 

§  There  are  some  interesting  articles  of  gold  represented  by  Lord  Fitzdarence  in 
the  work  above  mentioned. 
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from  the  most  ancient  times.*  It  is  brought  from  Taciddnni,  a 
place  whose  situation  has  been  tolerably  well  established  by  M. 
Caillid's  joumey,t  and  the  mines  of  which  have  been  worked,  as 
we  know  from  A'hmed  Baba,  since  the  year  1596,  when  the  for- 
mer mines  of  Teghaza,  situated  some  seventy  miles  farther  to  the 
north,  were  given  up.  These  salt-mines  of  Teghaza  appear  to 
have  been  worked  from  very  remote  times,  or  at  least  before  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of 
Tatental,  described  by  the  excellent  geographer  El  Bekri  as  sit- 
uated twenty  days'  journey  from  Sijilm(?sa,  and  two  from  the 
beginning  of  the  desert,  are  identical  with  Teghaza.  Even  at 
that  time  both  Sijilmdsa  and  Ghanata  were  provided  from  here, 
while  at  least  the  eastern  and  original  portion  of  Songhay  was 
supplied  at  that  early  period  from  the  mines  of  Taiitek,  six  days 
from  Taderadkka.:^ 

In  Taiiddnni  the  salt,  which  covers  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
ground  in  the  district  "  El-J6f,"  is  formed  in  five  layers,  or  "uje," 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  called  el-wara;  the  second,  el-bent£; 
the  third,  el-hammamiye ;  the  fourth,  el-kahela,  or  the  black  one ; 
and  the  lowest,  which  is  embedded  in  the  water,  el-kamcra,  or  el- 
bedha.  The  upper  of  these  layers  are  of  little  value,  and  the  most 
in  request  is  the  fourth  layer,  or  el-kahela,  the  color  of  which  is  a 
most  beautiful  intermixture  of  black  and  white,  like  a  species  of 
marble.  The  ground  is  let  out  by  the  "  kaid,"  who  resides  here, 
and  whose  name  at  the  present  time  is  Zdn,  in  small  portions, 
where  the  diggings  are  made,  and  he  levies  a  tribute  called  the 
khomus  from  each  hofra,  or  hole,  the  rest  being  sold  by  the  work- 
men. 

The  largest  pieces  of  salt  which  arc  dug  out  here  measure  3  feet 
5  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  height,  and  2^  inches  in  thickness, 
but  they  are  of  very  unequal  size,  varying  from  50  to  65  lb.  in 
weight ;  this,  however,  is  only  half  of  one  layer,  each  layer  being 

♦  See  El  Bckrf,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  174 : 

In  another  passage  (p.  183)  he  describes  the  commerce  of  Gogd  in  the  words: 

**The  commerce  of  Gogo  consists  of  sah,  and  salt  is  their  standard  currency." 
t  See  Caillid's  Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  ii.,  p.  119;  and  abont  Teghaza,  or,  as  he 

'Writes,  Trasas,  or  Trarzas,  p.  128. 

X  El  Bekr{,  p.  171.     In  the  time  of  £bn  Haukal  (A.H.  960)  the  salt  waa  brought 

from  Aiilfl  to  Aildaphost. 
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sawn  into  two  slabs.  The  price  of  these  slabs  of  course  varies 
greatly  at  different  times,  but,  as  far  as  I  became  aware,  in  general 
does  not  reach  such  an  exorbitant  price  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
Leo  AfricaniLS,  Mr.  Jackson,  Greneral  Daumas,  and  others.  When 
lowest,  the  price  of  each  middle-sized  slab  does  not  exceed  3000 
shells ;  and  the  highest  price  which  was  paid  during  my  residence 
in  the  town  was  6000,  the  price  always  rising  toward  spring,  when 
the  salt  caravans  become  scarce  on  account  of  the  number  of  blood- 
flies  which  infest  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  Of 
course,  when  this  great  highroad  is  shut  up  for  a  long  period  in 
consequence  offends  between  the  various  tribes,  the  price  may  for 
a  time  rise  much  higher,  but  such  cases  must  be  quite  exceptional. 

The  trade  in  salt  on  a  large  scale,  as  far  as  regards  Timbuktu, 
is  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  tiirkedi,  or  the  cloth  for  fe- 
male apparel,  manufactured  in  Kano ;  the  merchants  of  Ghadames 
bartering  in  the  market  of  A'rawan  six  tiirkedi,  or  "  mflhafa,"  for 
nine  slabs,  or  "  hajra,"  of  salt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring 
the  salt  ready  to  market ;  or  twelve,  including  the  carriage  to  Ta- 
dddnni.  If  they  themselves  then  carrj^  the  salt  to  Timbuktu,  they 
sell  there  eight  slabs  of  salt  for  six  mithkal  of  gold ;  but  if  they 
carry  it  to  Sansandi,  each  slab  of  salt  fetches  two  mithkal. 

But  the  expense  of  this  journey  up  the  river  is  very  great,  on 
account  of  the  boats  being  obliged  to  unship  their  merchandise  at 
the  islands  of  Jafanibe,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Sansandi  on  the 
backs  of  asses,  and  on  account  of  tlie  ^iishur,  which  is  levied  by 
the  Fulbe,  the  expense  is  equal  to  about  ihirU'-three  per  cent. ;  so 
that,  out  of  every  six  slabs  of  salt  transported  to  Sansandi,  two  an" 
required  for  covering  the  expense  of  transport.  Thus,  each  tur- 
kedi  bought  in  Kano  for  al)Out  1800  shells  fetches  two  mithkal 
of  gold  when  sold  in  Sansandi,  while  in  Timbuktu  it  fetches  from 
one  to  one  and  one  sixth.  This  certainly,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  price  of  gold  in  Ghadames  and  Tripoli,  is  a  considerable 
profit;  but  the  road  which  this  merchandise  takes  from  Kano  to 
Ghat,  thence  to  Tawiit,  and  from  that  place  to  Timbiiktu,  is  verv 
circuitous  and  expensive,  and  Requires  the  agency  and  eo-oi)era- 
tion  of  several  persons,  no  single  merchant  undertaking  the  whole 
of  the  traffic. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  proper  place,  that  Libtiika,  or 
rather  Dore,  forms  the  market-place  for  the  salt  for  suj>plying  the 
provinces  to  the  southeast  of  Timbuktu.  It  is  transported  thither 
by  a  direct  road  by  way  of  Tosaye  or  Gogt"),  without  touching  at 
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Timbuktu ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  region  to  the  southwest,  San- 
sandi  is  the  great  entrepot  for  this  commerce.  The  trade  in  this 
article,  which,  in  countries  where  it  is  wanting  entirely,  becomes 
so  precious,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  its  bulk,  is,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, of  very  ancient  date  in  this  western  part  of  Negroland.  But 
the  salt  was  brought  at  that  period,  not  from  Taoddnni,  but  from 
the  neighboring  salt-mines  of  Teghaza ;  and,  in  the  former  period, 
found  its  entrepot  in  Ghanata  and  Walata. 

The  giiro,  or  kola  nut,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries of  Negroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Pos- 
sessing this,  the  natives  do  not  feel  the  want  of  coffee,  which  they 
might  so  easily  cultivate  to  any  extent,  the  coffee-plant  seeming 
to  be  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The  guro  which 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  is  imported  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Tangr^ra,  the  town  which  was  touched  at  by  M.  Cailli<) 
on  his  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco,  and  of  Teut^  and 
Kani,  to  the  south  of  Tim^ ;  while  the  guro  which  is  brought  to 
the  market  of  Kano  is  imported  from  the  northern  province  of 
Asanti ;  and  the  trees  which  furnish  these  different  kinds  of  k61a 
nuts  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  being  distinguished  as 
Sierculia  acuminata^  or  the  red  kola  nut,  and  Sterculia  macrocarpa^ 
or  the  white  kola  nut ;  although  the  variety  appears  merely  to  ap- 
ply to  the  seed,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  kind  being  generally  of 
larger  size,  while  both  flower  and  leaf  are  quite  identical. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  character  of  the  giiro 
nut  of  each  of  these  two  species ;  and  in  Kano  four  different  kinds 
are  distinguished,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit ;  namely,  the 
gunye,  the  largest  fruit,  which  often  measures  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  even  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sold  at 
a  very  high  price ;  secondly,  the  marsakatu ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  sara-n-waga;  and  fourth,  the  mdnu.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  a  farther  distinction  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  sea- 
son when  the  fruit  is  gathered:  first,  the  ja-n-karagu,  the  first 
guro,  which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  February,  but  spoils  eas- 
ily, like  the  takdiif  among  the  dates;  secondly,  the  gammagari, 
collected  at  a  later  season,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  remaining  from  three  to  four  months  on  the  tree,  being 
regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  corresponding  to  those  kind  of  dates 
called  tasfirt;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  nata^  the  rest  of  the  gdro, 
and  of  small  size,  which  does  not  spoil. 

As  for  the  guro  sold  in  Timbuktu,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
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observing  so  many  diffeient  varieties,  but  only  became  aware  of 
three  distinctions  being  made,  viz.,  the  tin6ro,  or  Tfno-tiro,  ''tiro" 
b^ing  the  corresponding  Songhay  name  for  giiro,  and  Tino,  or 
Tfna,  the  name  of  a  district ;  then  the  kind  called  slga;  and  third- 
ly, that  called  &ra-&ra. 

As  regards  Selga,  the  district  to  which  the  Hausa  traders  go 
for  their  supply  of  this^  article,  three  points  are  considered  essen-' 
tial  to  the  business  of  the  k61a  trade;  first,  that  the  people  of  M^si 
bring  their  asses ;  secondly,  that  the  Tonawa,  or  natives  of  Asanti, 
bring  the  nut  in  sufficient  quantities ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  state  of 
the  road  is  such  as  not  to  prevent  the  Hausa  people  irom  arriving. 
If  one  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  the  trade  is  not  flourishing. 
The  price  of  the  asses  rises  with  the  cheapness  of  the  gdro.  The 
average  price  of  an  ass  in  the  market  of  Selga  is  16,000  shells; 
while  in  Hausa  the  general  price  does  not  exceed  5000.  But  the 
fiitaki,  or  native  traders,  take  only  as  many  asses  with  them  from 
Hausa  as  are  necessary  for  transporting  their  luggage,  as  the  toll, 
or  fitto,  levied  upon  each  ass  by  the  petty  chiefs  on  the  road  is 
very  considerable.  From  5000  to  6000  giiro,  or  k61a  nuts,  con- 
stitute an  ass-load. 

Selga,  the  market-place  for  this  important  article,  being,  it  ap- 
pears, a  most  miserable  town,  where  even  water  is  very  scarce  and 
can  only  be  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  merchants  always 
manage  to  make  their  stay  here  as  short  as  possible,  awaiting  the 
proper  season  in  Yendi,  a  town  said  to  be  as  large  as  Timbiiktu, 
or  in  Kulf^a,  the  great  market-place  of  M6si ;  and  they  are  espe- 
cially obliged  to  wait  in  case  they  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  there  being  no  k61a  nuts  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
kharlf.  The  price  of  this  nut  in  Timbuktu  varies  from  10  to  100 
shells  each,  and  it  always  constitutes  a  luxury ;  so  that,  even  on 
great  festivals,  alms  consisting  of  this  article  are  distributed  by  the 
rich  people  of  the  town. 

So  much  for  three  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in  Tim- 
btiktu — ^gold,  salt,  and  the  kola  nut ;  the  salt  trade  comprising  also 
the  dealings  in  the  native  cloth  manufactured  in  Kan6,  which  forms 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  for  this  article,  and  about  which 
I  have  already  spoken  in  detailing  the  commerce  of  the  great  en- 
trepdt  of  Hausa.  I  will  only  add  here,  that,  as  Kan6  is  not  a 
very  old  place,  this  want  must  have  been  supplied  before  fix)m 
some  other  quarter.  It  is  probable  that,  as  long  as  Songhay  was 
flourishing,  such  an  import  was  not  needed  at  all ;  and  we  find 
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from  several  remarks  made  by  El  Bekri,  and  other  ancient  geog- 
raphers, that  the  art  of  weaving  was  very  flourishing  on  the  Up- 
per Niger,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Silla,  fix)m  very  ancient 
times.*  It  is  highly  interesting  to  learn  from  these  accounts  that 
even  in  the  eleventh  century  the  cotton  cloth  was  called  in  this 
region  by  the  same  name  which  it  still  bears  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  "shigge." 

The  price  of  the  articles  brought  to  this  market  firom  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Niger,  especially  fix)m  Sansandi,  varies  greatly,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  the  supply  of  the  moment.  Provisions, 
during  my  stay,  were,  generally  speaking,  very  cheap,  while  Cail- 
li^  complains  of  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  his  timcf  But 
it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  French  traveler  pro- 
ceeded from  those  very  countries  on  the  Upper  Niger  from  which 
Timbiiktu  is  supplied,  and  where,  in  consequence,  provisions  are 
infinitely  cheaper,  while  I  came  from  countries  which,  owing  to 
the  state  of  insecurity  and  warfare  into  which  they  have  been 
plunged  for  a  long  series  of  years,  were  suffering  fix)m  dearth  and 
fiunine. 

The  chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  consists 
of  rice  and  negro  com ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  the  quan- 
tities imported.  Besides  these  articles,  one  of  the  chief  products 
is  vegetable  butter,  or  mai-kaddfia,  which,  besides  being  employed 
for  lighting  the  dwellings,  is  used  most  extensively  in  cookery  as 
a  substitute  for  animal  butter,  at  least  by  the  poorer  class  of  the 
inhabitants.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  pepper,  ginger,  which  is 
consumed  in  very  great  quantities,  and  sundry  other  articles,  are 
imported.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  brought  into  the 
market,  not  from  Sansandi,  I  think,  but  rather  fix)m  Jimballa  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  no  cotton  being  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town :  but  the  natives  do  not  seem  to 
practice  much  weaving  at  home,  even  for  their  own  private  use. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  caravan  trade  with  Morocco,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  was  almost  interrupted  by  the  feuds 
raging  among  the  tribes  along  that  road,  especially  between  the 
E'rgebat  and  Tajakant  on  the  one  side  and  the  various  sections 

•  ElBckri,  p.  173: 

t  Cailli^  Jotumey  to  TimbocCoo»  it,  p.  88. 
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of  the  Tajakant  on  the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  that, 
yearthere  were  no  large  caravans  at  all,  which  in  general  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  leave  in  Deeanber  or  Jan- 
uary. 

'Piese  caravans  fix>m  the  north  are  designated,  by  the  Arabs  in 
this  region,  by  the  curious  name  *akabar  (in  the  plural,  *akwabfr); 
the  origin  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  but  it  is 
evidently  to  be  ranked  among  that  class  of  hybrid  words  used  by 
the  people  hereabouts,  which  belong  neither  to  the  Arabic  nor  to 
the  Berber  language.  The  same  term  is  even  used  in  Morocco  to 
denote  a  very  large  caravan,  or  an  aggregate  of  many  small  cara- 
vans; but  in  Timbtiktu  the  term  kafla  is  quite  unusual  for  small 
parties,  the  name  in  use  being  **  r^fega." 

In  former  times  these  caravans,  at  least  those  from  Morocco  by 
way  of  T^fil^et,  and  from  the  wadf  Dar'a  by  way  of  the  territory 
of  the  '  Arib,  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  although  they  never 
amounted  to  the  number  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jackson's  account  of 
Morocco,*  and  in  various  other  works. 

The  small  caravans  of  Tajakant  which  arrived  during  my  stay 
in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  number  more  than  sev- 
enty or  eighty  camels,  are  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  can 
therefore  furnish  no  data  with  regard  to  the  average,  although  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  very  rarely  exceed  1000  camels.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that,  especially  during  the 
first  part  of  my  residence,  the  merchandise  from  the  north  fetched 
a  very  high  price,  and  sugar  was  scarcely  to  be  bad  at  all. 

With  regard  to  European  manufactures,  the  road  from  Moroc- 
co is  still  the  most  important  for  some  articles,  such  as  red  cloth, 
coarse  coverings,  sashes,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  tooacco;  while 
calico  especially,  bleached  as  well  as  unbleached,  is  also  imported 
by  way  of  Ghadames,  and  in  such  quantities  of  late  that  it  has 
greatly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Morocco  merchants.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ghadames  are  certainly  the  chief  agents  in  spreading 
this  manufisu^ture  over  the  whole  northwestern  part  of  Africa,  and, 
in  consequence,  several  of  the  wealthier  Ghadamsi  merchants  em- 
ploy agents  here.  The  most  respectable  among  the  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Timbuktu  is  Taleb  Mohammed,  who  exercises,  at  the 

^  P.  96.  Hero  Jackson  states  the  average  size  of  such  a  caravan  at  10,000  cam- 
els; and  even  the  more  cautions  M.  GrAberg  de  Hemsd  repeats  these  statements  in 
his  " Specchio  di  Morocco,"  p.  144,  seq.  '* Ciononostante  (le  caravane)  conducono 
tahrolta  seco  da  16>&io  a  20  mtb  cammelB,** 
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same  time,  a  very  considerable  political  influence ;  and  the  wealth- 
iest merchants  from  Morocco  besides  him,  during  the  time  of  my 
stay,  were  El  M^edi,  the  astronomer,  Mul^a  'Abd  e'  Salam*,  the 
nobleman,  and  my  friend  the  Sw^ri ;  while  among  the  Ghadamsi 
merchants,  Mohammed  ben  Taleb,  Snilsi  ben  Kyari,  Mohammed 
Lebbe-Lebbe,  Haj  *Alf  ben  Shawa,  and  Mohanmied  Weled  el 
Eadhi,  were  those  most  worth  mentioning. 

But  to  apply  even  to  these  first-rate  merchants  a  European 
standard  of  wealth  would  be  quite  erroneous,  the  actual  property 
of  none  of  them  exceeding  probably  10,000  dollars,  and  even  that 
being  rather  an  exceptional  case.  Scsux^ly  any  of  them  transact 
business  on  a  large  scale,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  merely 
agents  for  other  merchants  residing  in  Ghadames,  Swdra  (Moga- 
dor),  Merakesh  (Morocco),  and  Fas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  merchandise  comes  by  way 
of  Sw^ra,  where  several  European  merchants  reside,  and  from  this 
quarter  proceeds  especiaUy  the  common  red  cloth,  which,  together 
with  calico,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  European  trade 
brought  into  the  market.  All  the  calico  which  I  saw  bore  the 
name  of  one  and  the  same  Manchester  firm,  printed  upon  it  in  Ar- 
abic letters.  But  I  am  quite  unable,  either  with  respect  to  this 
article  or  any  other,  to  give  an  account  of  the  quantity  brought 
into  market.  All  the  cutlery  in  Timbuktu  is  of  English  work- 
manship. Tea  forms  a  standard  article  of  consumption  with  the 
Arabs  settled  in  and  around  the  town ;  for  the  natives  it  is  rather 
too  expensive  a  luxury. 

A  feature  which  greatly  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu 
from  that  of  Kan6,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  that  miserable 
kind  of  silk,  or  rather  refuse,  "  twani"  and  "  kundra,"  which  forms 
the  staple  article  in  the  market  of  Kan6.  Other  articles  also  of  the 
delicate  Nuremberg  manufacture  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  mar- 
ket; such  as  the  small  round  looking-glasses,  called  "lemm'a," 
which  some  time  ago  had  almost  a  general  currency  in  Kan6. 
The  market  of  Timbuktu,  therefore,  though  not  so  rich  in  quan- 
tity, surpasses  the  rival  market  of  Kan6  in  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Bemiises,  or  Arab  cloaks,  furnished  with  a  hood,  also 
seem  to  be  disposed  of  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  they 
must  form  too  costly  a  dress  for  most  of  the  officers  at  the  courts 
of  the  petty  chiefe,  in  the  reduced  state  of  all  the  kingdoms  here- 
abouts ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  are  much  more  rarely  seen  here 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland.    These  bemttses,  of  course, 
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are  prepared  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  north,  but  the  dolih 
la  of  European  manufacture.  The  calioo  imported  constLtates  a 
very  important  article.  It  is  carried  from  here  up  the  country  as 
&r  as  Sonsandi,  although  in  the  latter  place  it  comes  into  compe- 
tition with  the  same  article  which  is  brought  fiom  the  western  and 
southwestern  coasts. 

Among  the  Arab  merchandise  tobacco  forms  a  confflderable  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  especially  that  produced  in  Wadf  Nlin,  and 
called,  par  excellence,  "el  warga,"  "the  lea^"  as  it  is  not  only 
smoked  by  the  Arabs  and  natives  in  the  country,  as  £Eur  as  they 
are  .not  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  ruling  race  of  the  Fdlbe,  but 
is  even  exported  to  Sansandi.  I  have  already  observed  that  to- 
bacco constitutes  a  contraband  article  in  all  the  towns  where  the 
Fdlbe  of  Hamda-Allahi  exercise  dominion,  and  in  Timbtiktu  es- 
pecially, where  one  can  only  indulge  in  this  luxury  in  a  dandes- 
tine  manner. 

Tobacco,  together  with  dates,  forms  also  the  chief  article  of  im- 
port from  Tawat,  the  species  from  that  place  being  called  "  el  war- 
gat,"  the  leaves  indicating  its  inferior  character  to  the  first-rate  ar- 
ticle fix)m  Wad£  Ndn.  Dates  and  tobacco  form  articles  of  trade 
among  the  people  of  Tawat,  the  poor  tradesmen  of  that  countiy 
possessing  very  little  of  themselves  besides.  But  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  imported  has  also  been  greatly  overrated  by  those 
who  haaire  spoken  of  the  commercial  relations  of  these  regions  fix)m 
a  distance.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was 
staying  in  the  town  only  about  twenty  camel-loads  of  these  two 
articles  together  were  imported. 

With  regard  to  exports,  they  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  stay 
in  the  place,  of  very  little  besides  gold  and  a  moderate  quantity 
of  gum  and  wax,  while  ivory  and  slaves,  as  ^  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  seemed,  not  to  be  exported  to  any  considerable  amount 
However,  a  tolerable  proportion  of  the  entire  export  from  these 
r^ons  proceeds  by  way  of  A'rawan,  without  touching  at  Tim- 
biiktu.  At  any  rate,  those  gentlemen  who  estimate  the  annual 
export  of  slaves  from  Negroland  to  Morocco  at  about  4000^  are 
certainly  mistaken,  although  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
the  exceptional  and  anarchical  state  of  the  whole  country  at  the 


*  Griberg  de  Hemsft,  Speochio  di  Morocco,  p.  146.  Besides  slares,  he  < 
ales  as  articles  of  export  from  llinbukta  to  Morocco,  irory,  rhinoceros  horns,  in- 
cense, gold  dost,  cotton  strips  (?  rerghe),  jewels,  ostrich  feathers  of  the  first  qnsJitj, 
inim  copalf  cotton,  pepper,  cardamom,  assafcetida,  and  indl^so. 
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time  of  my  residence,  and  my  own  most  critical  situation,  did  not 
allow  me  to  arrive  at  any  positive  results.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  an  immense  field  is  here  opened  to  European  energy,  to  re- 
vive the  trade  which,  under  a  stable  government,  formerly  ani- 
mated this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might  again  flourish  to 
great  extent.  For  the  situation  of  Timbuktu  is  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  point  where  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  serpent-like  winding,  approaches 
most  closely  to  that  outlying  and  most  extensive  oasis  of  "  the 
far  West" — Maghreb  el  Aksa,  of  the  Mohammedan  world — ^I  mean 
Tawat,  which  forms  the  natural  medium  between  the  commercial 
life  of  this  fertile  and  populous  region  and  the  north ;  and  wheth- 
er it  be  Timbuktu,  Walata,  or  Ghanata,  there  will  always  be  in 
this  neighborhood  a  great  commercial  enirepdt,  as  long  as  mankind 
retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
produce. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

DIARY    CONTINUED. 


Being  enabled  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  information,  as  far  as 
my  situation  allowed,  I  did  not  choose  to  accompany  the  sheikh 
when. he  again  went  to  the  tents  on  the  24th  of  January.  He 
promised  that  he  would  only  stay  a  day  or  two,  but  he  did  not 
return  imtil  the  29th.  On  this  occasion  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding him  that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  in  keeping  his  word; 
but,  in  his  amiable  way,  he  evasively  replied,  "  that  if  a  person 
had  only  one  fault,  or  *'aib,'  it  was  of  no  consequence."  Among 
my  informants  at  this  time,  two  Kamiri  travelers,  who  had  vis- 
ited all  the  countries  of  the  Wangarawa,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes, 
and  one  of  whom  had  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  Gold  Coast, 
were  most  distinguished.  Besides  a  good  deal  of  information,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  country  of  M6si, 
they  gave  me  an  account  of  the  petty  struggle  between  the  Swed- 
ish and  the  Tonawa  or  Asanti ;  and  they  also  informed  me  that 
the  Mosi  people  had  plundered  the  villages  of  Diina,  Kubo,  and 
Isay,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  road  hither,  and  where,  they  said,  no  inhabitants 
were  now  left.    The  Sheikho  ATimedu,  after  having  collected  an 

Vol,  m.— a  a 
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expedition  against  the  I'regenaten,  had  changed  his  plans,  in  or- 
der to  march  against  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Konna ;  but,  as 
we  afterward  heard,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  natives,  the  Saro, 
who,  relying  upon  their  strong  position,  defended  themselves  with 
great  valor. 

Meanwhile,  the  salt,  the  staple  produce  of  Timbuktu,  gradually 
became  dearer,  the  large  "ras"  fetching  now  3800  shells;  for,  as 
I  have  stated,  the  price  constantly  increases,  caravans  not  being 
enabled  to  visit  the  place  during  the  following  months,  till  the 
end  of  April,  on  account  of  the  large  blood-flies  infesting  the  river. 
A  small  caravan  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  camels,  which  ar- 
rived on  the  28th,  was  one  of  the  latest  that  came  into  the  town. 

Thus  ended  the  month  of  January,  with  utter  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  my  expected  departure,  and  with  nothing  but 
empty  promises.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  awoke  on  the  1st  of 
February  full  of  anxiety.  I  felt  really  afraid  lest  my  host,  not- 
withstanding his  friendly  disposition  toward  me,  might  keep  me 
here  the  whole  summer.  At  length  I  eased  my  mind  in  a  slight 
degree  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  made  him  a 
witness  against  himself,  in  having  so  repeatedly  given  me  his  word 
that  I  should  certainly  leave  this  city  and  proceed  on  my  home- 
joumcy.  But  matters,  indeed,  now  looked  more  serious,  another 
Piillo  officer  of  well-known  energy,  viz.,  A'tkar,  the  Governor  of 
Giindam  and  Dire,  having  arrived  with  a  considerable  troop  of 
armed  men  from  Ilamda-A'llahi,  and  another  man  of  still  more 
importance,  A'hmed  el  Ferreji,  was  soon  expected.  The  Fiilbe 
seemed  fully  resolved  to  vindicate  their  power  and  authority  over 
the  town ;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
place,  they  exacted  this  year  a  tribute  of  2000  shells  on  each  slave 
with  great  severity. 

Uncertain  as  were  my  prospects,  I  contrived  to  pass  my  time 
usefully  by  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  tlie  idiom  of  the  West- 
em  Tawarek,  with  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew, 
and  a  Tarki  of  the  name  of  Musa,  for  my  teachers.  Thus  endeav- 
oring to  master  my  impatience,  I  listened  with  composure  to  the 
several  rumors  which  were  repeatedly  spread  with  regard  to  the 
arrival  of  the  various  brothers  of  the  sheikh,  an  event  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  formed  now  the  only  reason  for  delay- 
ing my  departure.  But,  in  a  long  private  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  on  the  4th,  when  I  urged  him  more  than  usual,  he 
began  to  appeal  to  my  humane  feelings,  and,  discarding  all  polit- 
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ical  motives,  confessed  that  the  chief  reason  which  detained  him 
was  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  await 
the  result  of  this  event 

All  this  time,  on  account  of  the  imusual  height  which  the  in- 
undation had  reached  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed 
in  the  town ;  and  among  the  various  people  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  disease  was  the  son  of  Taleb  Mohammed,  the  richest  and 
most  influential  Arab  merchant  in  the  place,  whose  life  I  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  save ;  but,  seeing  that  the  cure  was  very 
uncertain,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  (as  I  always  did  in  such 
cases)  not  to  give  him  any  medicine  at  all. 

Having  staid  several  days  in  the  town,  we  again  went  out  to 
the  tents  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  in  the  company  of  Rumman 
and  Mushtaba,  two  Tawarek  chiefe  who  had  come  to  pay  the 
sheikh  a  visit  On  emerging  from  the  A'beraz,  I  had  witii  the 
latter  a  horse-race  to  some  distance.  As  the  Fullan  seemed  to 
have  some  projects  against  the  Tawarek,  and  had  strengthened 
their  military  power  in  the  town  of  Ghindam,  these  Berber  tribes 
were  very  much  irritated  against  the  former ;  they  had  even  made 
an  attack  on  a  boat,  and  killed  one  of  the  Fulldn  and  wounded 
another,  while  those  of  their  tribe  who  were  settled  nearest  to 
Gundam  thought  it  more  prudent  to  change  their  dwelling-place, 
and  to  migrate  farther  eastward. 

According  to  the  profession  of  the  two  chiefe  who  accompanied 
Hi?,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  that  warlike  tribe  which 
is  daily  spreading  in  every  direction  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
personal  valor,  the  Tawarek  are  so  wanting  in  imity  that  they  can 
never  follow  any  line  of  policy  with  very  great  results,  while  those 
who  have  a  little  property  of  their  own  are  easily  gained  over  by 
the  other  party.  Thus,  instead  of  sticking  closely  to  the  sheikh, 
and  enabling  him  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the  Fullan,  they 
seriously  afiected  his  interest  at  this  time,  by  plundering,  disarm- 
ing, and  slaying  four  Tawati,  who  belonged  to  a  small  caravan  that 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  who,  like  all  their  countrymen,  enjoyed 
the  special  protection  of  the  sheikh. 

My  friend  seemed  at  this  moment  to  doubt  the  arrival  of  his 
brothers,  not  less  than  that  of  Alkiittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  and  endeavored  to  console  me  for  the  long  delay 
of  my  departure  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom  with  them  to 
keep  their  guests  at  least  a  year  in  their  company.  He  informed 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a 
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horse,  and  that  I  might  then,  if  I  liked,  give  one  of  my  own  hones 
to  Alkiittabu.  He  was  this  day  more  communicatiye  than  usual, 
and  sat  a  long  time  with  me  and  his  pupils,  delivering  to  ns  a  lec- 
ture on  the  equal  rank  of  the  prophets,  who,  he  said,  had  each  of 
them  one  distinguishing  quality,  but  that  none  of  them  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  other.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  distin- 
guii^ed  qualities  of  Moses,  or  Miisa,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  although  he  was  fjax  from  being  friendly  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  Ben  * Abd  el  Kerfm  el  Maghfli,  who 
hated  that  nation  firom  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  preached  the 
Jihad  against  it,  having  commimicated  itself  to  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Negroland. 

At  another  time  my  friend  entered,  without  any  prejudice,  into 
the  subject  of  wine  and  pork,  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  against 
the  argument  with  which  I  used  to  defend  myself  from  attadcs  in 
this  respect,  viz.,  that  while  we  believed  religion  to  concern  the 
'  soul  and  the  dealings  of  men  toward  each  odier,  we  thought  all 
that  regarded  food  was  left  by  the  Creator  to  man  himself;  but, 
of  course,  he  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  if  he  had  beheld 
the  scenes  exhibited  every  evening  by  gin-palaces  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  acme  of  European  civilization. 

At  other  times  again,  taking  out  of  his  small  library  the  Arabic 
version  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  very 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  authors.  This  volume  of  Hippocrates  had  been  a 
present  from  Captain  .Clapperton  to  Sultan  Belle  of  Sokoto,  from 
whom  my  friend  had  received  it,  among  other  articles,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  learning.  I  may  assert,  with  full  confidence, 
that  those  few  books  taken  by  the  gallant  Scotch  captain  into  Cen- 
tral Africa  have  had  a  greater  effect  in  reconciling  the  men  of  au- 
thority in  Africa  to  the  character  of  Europeans  than  the  most 
costly  present  ever  made  to  them ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  gifte 
like  these  may  not  be  looked  upon  grudgingly  by  people  who 
would  otherwise  object  to  do  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  favor 
Mohammedanism. 

We  staid  at  the  tents  till  the  14th ;  the  time,  on  this  occasion, 
hanging  less  heavily  upon  my  hands  than  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  cheerful  and  communicative  disposition  of  my 
host,  and  because  I  was  able  to  gather  some  little  information. 
The  weather,  too,  was  more  genial.  We  had  a  really  warm  day 
on  the  13th,  and  I  employed  the  fine  morning  in  taking  a  long 
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walk  over  the  several  small  sandy  ridges  which  intersect  this  dis- 
trict There  were  just  at  the  time  very  few  people  about  here 
who  might  cause  me  any  danger,  and  I  only  fell  in  with  the  goat- 
herds, who  were  feeding  their  flocks  by  cutting  down  those  branch- 
es of  the  thorny  trees  which  contained  young  oflfehoots  and  leaves. 
But  the  sheikh,  having  received  some  private  information,  suspect- 
ed that  our  enemies  might  make  another  attempt  against  my  safe- 
ty, and,  having  requested  me  to  send  my  servant,  *Abd- Allahi,  into 
the  town,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  inform  my  people  that  we 
were  about  to  return,  he  mounted  with  me,  after  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  we  again  entered  our  old  quarters. 

February  IQih.  This  morning,  one  of  my  men,  the  Zaberma  half- 
caste.  Sambo,  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service  at  the  residence 
of  Galaijo,  came  to  request  to  be  dismissed  my  service.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sheikh,  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  hear  him  announce  my  departure  more  seriously  and 
more  firmly  than  usual ;  but  the  reason  was  that  he  had  authen- 
tic news  that  his  elder  brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  whose  arrival  he 
had  been  expecting  so  long,  and  whom  he  wanted  to  leave  in  his 
stead  when  obliged  to  escort  me  the  first  part  of  my  journey,  was 
close  at  hand.  The  big  druii;  having  really  announced  his  arrival 
at  the  tents,  we  mounted  on  horseback,  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, and  arrived  at  the  encampment  a  httlc  before  two  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  Here  every  thing,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  bore  a  festive  character,  and  a  largo  tent  had  been 
pitched  for  the  noble  visitor  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  slope,  the  top 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  sheikh's  own  tents. 

The  eldest  member  of  this  princely  family  was  a  man  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  fine  com- 
manding expression  of  countenance,  and  manners  more  stem  and 
w\irlike  than  those  of  El  Bakay,  but  not  wanting  in  affability  and 
natural  cheerfulness.  In  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  a 
stranger,  not  only  of  a  foreign  country  and  nationality,  but  of  an 
opposite  creed,  and  as  the  cause  of  so  many  difficulties  to  these 
people  in  their  political  affairs,  I  could  not  expect  that  this  man 
would  receive  mo,  at  our  first  interview,  with  remarkable  kind- 
ness and  cordiality.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  beginning,  he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  which  it 
was  not  agreeable  for  me  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Next  day  Ilammadi,  the  son  of  El  Mukhtar,  the  near  relative 
of  El  Bakay,  and  the  latter's  chief  adversary,  and  therefore  my 
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enemy,  arrived  with  several  followers  at  the  encampment  EI 
Bak&7  constrained  himself,  for  his  elder  brother's  sake,  to  remain 
in  the  same  tent  with  Hammadi ;  but  Sidi  Alawate,  the  younger 
and  more  reckless  brother,  was  not  to  be  peisoaded  to  enter  the 
tent  as  long  as  his  hated  cousin  was  there.  He  spent  the  day  in 
my  tent  till  his  enemy  was  gone.  Sidi  Mohammed  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  unfavorably  disposed  toward  Hammadi,  and  wanted 
even  to  enter  the  town  in  his  company ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  his  two  younger  brothers^  who 
i-efiised  the  company  of  their  cousin. 

This  was  the  first  opportimity  I  had  of  seeing  Hamm&di,  with 
whom  I  had  wished  fiom  the  beginning  to  be  on  friendly  tenns, 
but  was  forced  by  the  policrjr  of  my  host  to  avoid  all  intercouiae 
with  him,  and  thus  to  make  him  my  adversary,  as  he  was  that  of 
the  sheikh.  I  had  received  a  favorable  account  of  his  learning 
from  different  quarters ;  but  his  personal  appearance  was  certain- 
ly not  very  prepossessing.  He  was  of  a  stout  figure,  with  broad 
coarse  features,  strongly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  m  very 
dark  complexion,  his  descent  from  a  female  slave  being  his  chief 
disadvantage. 

Sfdi  Mohammed  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  town,  but  El 
Bakay,  with  his  usual  slowness,  and  perhaps  this  time  longer  de- 
tained by  the  interesting  situation  of  his  wife,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  aflemoon,  and  endeavored  to  defer 
our  departure  till  the  next  day ;  but  his  elder  brother  was  too  en- 
ergetic to  be  thus  put  off,  and  having  given  sufficient  vent  to  his 
dissatisfiiction  on  account  of  the  too  great  influence  which  Mrs. 
Bak  (that  was  the  name  of  El  Bakay's  wife)  exercised  over  his 
brother,  and  asking  me  with  an  ingenious  turn  whether  I  knew 
who  was  more  influential  than  Sheikho  A'hmedu  ben  Alimedu 
and  lorded  it  over  his  brother,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  sent 
his  young  nephew  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  ready  and  was 
expecting  him.  Thus  forced  against  his  own  inclination,  the 
sheikh  at  length  disengaged  himself  firom  his  family,  and  we  went 
into  the  town  in  the  company  of  a  few  horsemen  who  had  come 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  Sidi  Mohammed,  firing  a  few  shots  as 
we  entered  the  place. 

Of  course,  in  a  town  where  no  strong  government  is  establish- 
ed, and  where  eveiy  great  man  exercised  all  the  influence  and 
power  of  which  he  was  capable,  due  homage  and  tribute  were  to 
be  rendered  to  this  potentate  of  the  desert,  who  came  to  honor  it 
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with  a  yifiit.  A  musical  perfonnance  took  place  in  firont  of  the 
house  of  the  sheikh,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters;  and  each 
foreign  merchant  prepared  a  gift,  according  to  his  wealth,  by 
whidbi  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  man,  or  rather  to  forestall 
his  intrigues.  These  gifts  were  by  no  means  small;  and  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  for  my  friend  *Ali  ben  Taleb,  whose 
present,  although  by  no  means  trifling,  was  sent  back  by  Sfdi 
Mohammed  as  neither  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  receiyer  nor 
to  that  of  the  giver.  I  myself  also  found  it  necessary  to  make  to 
this  dignitary  a  respectable  present.  I  gave  him  the  finest  ber- 
ntis,  or  Arab  mantle,  which  I  had  still  left;^  besides  a  black  tobe, 
and  sundry  smaller  articles. 

In  other  respects,  the  town,  at  this  time,  became  rather  quieter, 
and  trade  was  more  dulL  The  small  caravan  of  the  Tajakant, 
some  members  of  which  had  only  spent  a  few  days  in  the  town, 
left  on  the  20th ;  and  the  only  articles  which  they  took  with  them 
were  salt  and  a  little  calico.  Even  directly  from  the  north,  along 
the  most  firequented  route,  the  trade  became  insignificant;  and  a 
party  of  merchants,  who  arrived  fit)m  Tawat  on  the  following 
day,  was  exceedingly  small.  Among  them  were  two  respectable 
Ghadamsfye  merchants,  but,  having  resided  three  or  four  months 
in  Tawat,  they  brought  neither  recent  news  nor  letters  for  me. 
However,  they  came  just  in  time,  as  on  the  22d  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  of  some  importance,  died,  and  I  learned  on  this  occasion 
something  about  the  property  of  merchants  in  this  place.  The 
deceased  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man ;  among  the  property  which 
he  left  there  being  foimd  about  2000  mithkal  in  gold,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  this  place,  although  it  did  not  belong  to 
himself,  but  to  the  Tiniyan,  or  the  well-known  Ghadamsi  fiuxuly 
of  the  Tlni,  whose  agent  he  was.  The  house  where  he  lived  was 
worth  200  mithkal. 

Having,  while  in  the  town,  much  time  at  my  disposal,  and  only 
little  intercourse  with  the  people,  I  had  made  ready  another  par- 
cel, containing  the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  collect^ 
for  sending  to  Europe ;  and  it  was  well  that  I  had  done  so,  as 
early  on  the  26th  a  small  troop  of  poor  Tawati  traders  left  for 
their  native  home.  But,  unfortunately,  this  parcel  did  not  find 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  agent,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  at  Ghada* 
mes,  as  he  had  left  his  post  for  the  Crimea;  and  thus  my  fiunily 
was  thrown  into  the  deepest  grief  in  consequence  of  the  rumor  cf 
my  death ;  all  my  effects  were  buried;  and  when  I  araived  at 
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length  in  Hausa,  where  I  had  reckoned  to  find  every  thing  that  I 
wanted,  I  fonnd  even  the  supplies  which  I  had  left  drawn  away 
fiom  me  as  from  a  dead  man. 

Almost  the  whole  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
had  been  in  general  cold,  with  a  thick  and  foggy  atmosphere,  well 
representing  that  season  which  the  Tawarek  call  with  the  emphatic 
and  expressive  name  ''  the  black  nights,"  ^haden  esatta&dn ;  and 
all  this  time  the  river  was  continually  rising  or  preserving  the 
highest  level  which  it  had  reached.  But  on  the  17th  the  river, 
after  having  puzzled  us  several  times  as  to  its  actual  state,  had 
really  begun  to  decrease,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  the 
weadier  became  clearer  and  finer,  thus  testifying  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Tawarek — ^who  have  exchanged  their  abodes  in  the  desert 
for  this  border  district  along  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  who 
give  to  this  season  the  name  of  the  forty  nights — ^that  the  river 
never  begins  really  to  decrease  before  the  end  of  this  period.  The 
greatest  danger  fix)m  the  inundation  is  just  at  this  time,  when  the 
waters  recede,  as  the  rising  groimd  on  which  the  hamlets  along 
the  shore  are  situated  has  been  trndermined  and  firequently  gives 
way ;  and  we  received  intelligence  on  the  22d  that  the  hamlet  of 
B^tagungu,  which  is  situated  between  E!abara  and  Giindam,  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Although  I  had  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security  for  some 
time,  my  situation,  after  a  short  respite,  soon  assumed  again  a 
serious  character,  and  hostile  elements  were  gathering  from  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  for,  while  a  very  important  mission  was  just  ap- 
proaching from  Hamda-Allahi,  on  the  25th  we  received  the  news 
that  Abidm,  that  member  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  who  followed 
a  policy  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  El  Bakay,  was  reported  to  be 
near,  and  he  was  conducted  into  the  town  by  Hammadi  with  con- 
siderable display. 

In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  just  as  the  atmosphere 
changed  from  bright  to  gloomy,  a  powerful  Piillo  ofiicer,  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  Hamedu,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  entered 
the  town  with  a  numerous  troop  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  among 
whom  were  ten  musketeers.  They  marched  past  my  house  on 
purpose,  although  the  direct  road  from  Kabara  did  not  lead  that 
way,  in  order  to  frighten  me,  while  I,  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing them  that  they  had  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  opened  the 
door  of  my  house,  displaying  in  the  hall  all  my  firearms,  and  my 
people  close  at  himd  ready  to  use  them. 
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Bat  my  little  band  became  more  and  more  reduced,  for  when 
the  chief  of  my  followers,  the  M^jebrf,  *Alf  el  A'geren,  saw  a  firesh 
stonn  gathering  against  me,  he  disclaimed  any  farther  obligation 
toward  me,  notwithstanding  the  salary  which  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive. But,  as  I  had  given  him  up  long  before,  this  &rther  mani- 
festation of  his  fidthlessness  did  not  make  a  great  impression  upon 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  attached  to  myself  by  the  present 
which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  fistmily 
upon  whose  good-will,  imder  the  present  circumstances,  a  great 
deal  depended. 

Thus  approached  the  27th  of  February,  when  the  real  character 
of  the  mission  jfrom  Hamda-AUahi,  of  which  Hamedu  had  only 
been  the  forerunner,  was  disclosed.  Having  been  in  a  lazy  and 
rather  melancholy  mood  the  whole  day,  I  was  reclining  on  my 
nmple  couch  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sheikh's 
nephew  entering  abruptly,  and,  although  betraying  by  his  sad  and 
serious  coimtenance  that  something  very  grave  oppressed  his  mind, 
yet  squatting  silently  down  without  being  able  or  feeling  inclined 
to  say  a  word.  Scarcely  had  he  left  me,  when  my  Tawati  friend, 
Mohammed  el  'Afsh,  who  continued  to  show  me  a  great  deal  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  called  me  into  the  sheikh's  presence.  I 
was  ushered  in  with  great  precaution  through  the  hall  and  up  the 
narrow  winding  staircase,  and  found  the  three  brothers  in  the  ter- 
race-room engaged  in  serious  consultation. 

After  I  had  taken  my  seat  they  informed  me  that  the  Fullan 
were  making  a  last  attempt  against  my  safety,  and  that,  together 
with  Kaiiri,  the  former  emir,  a  distinguished  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed  el  Ferreji,  had  arrived  in  Kabara  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  about  one  hundred  men,  and  that  the  latter 
messenger  had  addressed  to  my  host  two  letters  of  very  different 
character  and  tenor,  one  being  full  of  manifestations  of  friendship, 
and  the  other  couched  in  most  threatening  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  something  serious  would  happen  if  he  did  not  send  me  off 
before  he  (Ferreji)  entered  the  town.  But  no  active  course  of 
proceedings  was  resolved  upon,  although  Mohammed,  who  was 
the  most  energetic  of  the  three,  proposed  that  we  should  mount 
on  horseback  and  pass  the  night  on  the  road  to  Kilbara,  partly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  joining  the  Ful- 
lan in  that  place,  in  conformity  with  the  order  which  they  had 
leoeived,  partly  in  order  to  intercept  any  thing  that  might  come 
from  the  hoBtde  camp.    While  proposing  this  energetic  measure, 
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the  chief  of  A'^wad  was  playing  mth  his  four-barreled  musket, 
which ,  even  under  these  momentous  circiimstaaces,  excited  mj 
curiosity  almost  more  than  any  thing  else,  as  I  had  nerer  seen 
any  thing  lite  it  in  Europe,  It  was  of  excellent  workmanship, 
but  I  could  not  say  of  what  pecuhar  character^  as  it  did  not  bear 
any  distinct  mark  of  nationolity.  Of  course  I  suspected,  when  I 
first  beheld  it,  that  it  load  belonged  to  the  late  unfortunate  Major 
Laing,  but  I  was  distinctly  assured  by  all  the  people,  though  I 
w^Jiild  scarcely  believe  it,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it 
had  been  purchased  from  American  traders  at  Portendik,  At 
present  it  was  rather  short,  the  uppermost  part  having  been  taken 
off  in  consequence  of  an  accident;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
useful  weapon  and  not  at  all  heavy.  It  was  made  for  flints,  there 
being  only  two  cocks,  but  a  cannon  to  each  barrel. 

Having  discussed  various  proposals  with  regard  to  my  safety, 
with  characteristic  slowness,  and  coupUng  serious  observatiofns 
with  various  amusing  stories,  Sfdi  Mohammed  sat  down  and  wroie 
a  fonnal  protest  in  my  favorj  and  sent  it  to  the  Emir  Kai$ri* 
However,  I  doubt  whether,  on  a  serious  inquiry,  this  paper  would 
have  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  yqtj  flattering  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world ;  the  principal  argument  brought  forward  by  my 
noble  friend  and  protector  for  not  dealing  with  me  in  so  cruel  a 
manner  being,  that  I  was  not  "akafir"  than  the  "rafs,"  meaning 
that  I  was  not  a  greater  "  kafir,"  or  unbeUever,  than  Major  Laing ; 
for,  besides  not  being  very  complimentary,  it  left  it  open  to  our 
adversaries  to  reply  that  they  did  not  intend  to  treat  me  worse 
than  the  Major  had  been  treated,  who,  as  is  well  known,  having 
been  forced  to  leave  the  town,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
desert. 

A  messenger  from  the  emfr  having  arrived,  the  sheikh  himself 
made  a  long  speech,  teUing  him  under  what  circimistances  I  had 
reached  this  place,  and  that  now  I  had  once  placed  myself  under 
his  protection,  there  was  nothing  but  honorable  peace,  both  for 
himself  and  his  guest,  or  war.  Upon  this  the  messenger  observed, 
in  an  ironical  manner,  that.  El  Fdrreji  (who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
promise with  the  sheikh)  being  a  learned  man  like  himself,  ever)' 
thing  would  end  well ;  meaning  that  they  would  know,  if  not  able 
to  succeed  by  force,  how  to  vanquish  him  with  arguments  taken 
from  their  creed.  Another  protest  having  been  sent  to  Taleb  Mo- 
hammed, who,  as  I  stated  before,  although  nothing  but  a  mer- 
chant, exercised  a  great  political  influence  in  this  anarchical  place, 
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I  went  home  to  refresh  myself  with  a  cup  4f  tea,  and  then  made 
pieparations  for  the  eventual  defense  of  my  house,  and  for  hiding 
the  more  valuable  of  my  effects:  after  which  I  returned  to  the 
residence  of  El  Bakay,  about  midnight,  and  found  the  holy  man 
liimgfllf^  armed  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  about  to  enter  the 
great  s^ffa,  or  parlor,  which  he  had  allotted  to  his  fitithM  and 
discreet  store-keeper,  Taleb  el  Wafi.  Here  we  sat  down ;  and  soon 
about  forty  men  gathered  round  us,  armed  partly  with  spears  and 
partly  with  muskets,  when,  after  a  great  dekl  of  useless  talk  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  one  messenger  to 
the  Tawarek  chie&,  Bumman  and  Mushtaba,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  at  present  were  en- 
camped in  Mush^rrek,  a  locality  rich  in  pasture-grounds  and  well 
protected  by  three  branches  of  the  river,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
town — ^and  another  messenger  to  our  friends  the  Eel-^lli,  in  order 
to  summon  these  people  to  our  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  sheikh,  seated  on  the  raised  platform  of  day, 
which  occupied  the  left  comer  of  the  parlor,  entertained  the  sleepy 
assembly  with  stories  of  the  prophets,  especially  Miisa  and  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  victories  achieved  by  the  latter,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  over  his  numerous  adversaries.  The  quiet  of 
the  listless  assembly  was  only  disturbed  for  a  time  by  a  shriek  is- 
suing from  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  every  body  snatch- 
ed his  gun  and  ran  out;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  alarm  was 
caused  by  our  own  messengers,  who,  on  leaving  the  place,  had 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb,  or  "  A^be- 
raz,"  the  latter  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  foray  of  the  preda- 
tory and  enterprising  Welad  'Aliish,  who  were  then  infesting 
A'zawad. 

Having- thus  sat  up  the  whole  night,  full  of  curious  reflections 
on  these  tragi-comic  scenes,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  raise  my  exhausted 
spirits  by  means  of  some  coffee.  However,  our  precautions,  in- 
sufficient as  they  might  seem  to  a  European,  had  had  their  full  ef- 
fect, and  the  Pdllo  messenger  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  town  be- 
fore noon,  and  even  then,  although  joined  by  about  sixty  horse- 
men from  the  townspeople,  was  afiraid  to  traverse  our  warlike 
quarter. 

Meanwhile  Sfdi  Mohammed  and  AOawate  had  left  the  town 
with  a  troop  of  armed  men,  under  the  pretext  of  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  but,  perhaps,  in  order  to  show  them  that 
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they  themselves  did  not  coincide  with  all  the  views  of  the  sheikh. 
Going  then  to  the  residence,  I  found  nearly  two  hundred  people 
assembled  there,  most  of  them  armed,  and  including  among  their 
number  even  the  Piillo,  Mohammed  ben  ^Abd-Allahi,  who  did 
not  conceal  the  greater  friendship  he  felt  for  the  sheikh  than  for 
his  own  countrj'men,  the  Fulbe  of  Ilamda- Allahi.  While  I  was 
there,  Mohammed  Said,  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  capture 
me  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  dispatched  as  a  messenger  by  F^r- 
reji,  the  new  officer ;  and,  under  the  present  circumstances,  dis- 
guising all  hostile  intentions,  he  was  desirous  to  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  show  of  arms ;  such  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  sheikh's  former  character,  and  it  being  rather  his  duty  to 
bestow  hospitable  treatment  upon  his  old  friend.  El  FciToji. 

Although  this  was  rather  a  curious  distortion  of  facts,  I  was  still 
more  astonished  at  the  answer  of  the  sheikh,  who  replied  that  he 
had  only  followed  the  example  of  his  two  brothers.  But  the 
business  was  not  settled  in  this  manner.  Late  in  the  evening 
there  was  another  serious  consultation  in  the  terrace-room  of  the 
sheikh,  and  Sidi  A'lawate  was  dispatched  to  Ferreji  to  elicit  fix)m 
him  an  indication  of  his  real  intentions.  Sidi  Mohammed,  mean- 
while, in  order  to  pass  away  the  tune,  opened  a  cheerful  and  jo- 
cose conversation,  by  questioning  me  respecting  the  social  position 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  other  sex  in  my  own  country — a 
subject  which  always  j)()ssesscs  a  great  deal  of  attraction,  even 
among  the  most  serious  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Having  then  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  as  A'lawate  had  pretend- 
ed that  he  could  only  coninmnicate  his  message  from  the  officer  sent 
from  Ilamda-Alldhi  to  El  Bakay  himself,  I  returned  home;  but, 
long  after  midnight,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  latter,  who  came 
to  infonn  me  that  PVrreji  had  brought  nothing  but  favorable  let- 
ters from  Ilamda-AUiihi,  having  written,  as  he  said,  the  threaten- 
ing letter  from  Kabara  merely  at  the  instigation  of  the  Saheliye, 
or  merchants  from  Morocco;  and  that  he  himself,  on  his  j>art, 
had  assured  Ferreji  that,  if  Sheikho  A'hmedu  left  me  alone,  I 
should  be  forwarded  on  my  home-joumey  after  a  short  delay ;  but 
adding  that  the  Fiilbe  ought  to  assist  him  from  the  public  revenue, 
in  order  to  hasten  my  departure. 

The  same  day  I  witnessed  an  interesting  episode  in  the  private 
life  of  these  people.  The  sheikh's  mother-in-law  having  died,  he 
went  to  pray  for  her  soul  at  the  "  rodha,"  or  sepulchre,  of  Sidi 
Mukhtar,  a  sacred  locality  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  cast  side 
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of  the  town,  which  ia  my  career  in  this  place  was  to  become  of 
greater  importance  to  me.  Such  is  the  reverence  which  these 
Arabs  have  for  the  female  portion  of  their  tribe.  There  are, 
moreover,  several  women  famed  for  the  holiness  of  their  life,  and 
even  authoresses  of  well-digested  religious  tracts,  among  the  tribe 
of  the  Kunta. 

Political  circumstances  were  not  quite  so  favorable  as  my  host 
wanted  to  represent  them  to  me ;  as,  like  many  other  people,  he 
was  not  very  particular,  when  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  good  ob- 
ject, about  saying  things  that  were  not  quite  true ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Fdrreji  paid  a  visit  to  the  sheikh,  he  designated 
me  as  a  war-chief  and  a  "  meharebi,"  or  freebooter,  who  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  town.  Altogether  it 
was  fortunate  that  El  Bakay  had  provided  for  the  worst  by  send- 
ing for  the  Kel-iilli,  who  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
about  sixty  strong,  with  great  military  demonstrations  and  beat- 
ing of  shields.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  warlike  tribe,  who,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
graded position  as  Imghad,  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
totally  annihilating  the  formerly  powerful  tribe  of  the  I'gelad  and 
I'mediddereii,  who  in  former  times  ruled  over  Timbuktu  and 
were  hostile  to  the  Kunta.  The  Kcl-ulli  are  distinguished  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  neighborhood  by  three  qualities  which,  to  the 
European,  would  scarcely  seem  possible  to  be  united  in  the  same 
person,  but  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  combined  in  the 
Arab  tribes,  viz., "  rejela,"  or  valor ;  "  sirge,"  or  thievishness ;  and 
"dhiyafa,"  or  generous  hospitality. 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 


GREAT  CRISIS.— OBLIGED   TO   LEAVE   THE  TOWN. — MILITARY 
DEMONSTRATION. 

There  was  now  a  fair  opportunity  offered  me  of  leaving  the 
town  in  an  honorable  way,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
Kel-iilli,  who  for  this  very  purpose  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  encampment  my  four  camels ;  but  the  sheikh  missed  this  fa- 
vorable occasion  by  relying  too  much  upon  the  promised  arrival 
of  the  great  Tawarek  chief  Alkiittabu.  As  for  our  friends  the 
Tademdkket,  to  whom  A'hmed  Wadawi,  the  learned  follower  of 
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the  sheikh,  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger,  they  did  not  oome  along 
with  hun,  but  sent  word  that  they  would  follow  him  as  aocm  m 
their  presence  was  required,  their  chief  A'wab  having  gone  to 
raise  tribute  from  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Id^leb6. 

Uncertain  as  my  situation  was  under  these  circumstances^  Ifidt 
cheered  by  the  not  very  improbable  chance  of  my  departure ;  &r 
at  length  the  last  cause  which  had  delayed  me  so  long  seemed  to 
be  removed  by  El  Bakay's  wife  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  iho  4di 
of  March.  AH  political  as  well  as  domestic  circumstances  there- 
fore seemed  to  conspire  in  rendering  it  possible  for  him  to  acoom* 
pany  me  for  the  distance  of  some  days ;  and  he  had  really  assured 
me  the  night  before,  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  consultation  widi 
him  till  near  morning,  that  I  should  leave  on  the  following  Toes- 
day;  but,  having  had  too  much  insight  into  his  dilatory  chaiao- 
ter,I  told  him  veiy  plainly  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it^  as 
he  had  disappointed  me  so  often.  And  I  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  skepticism,  as  the  phantom  of  the  ^'  tabu,"  or  the 
great  army  of  the  Tawarek,  with  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  did  not  allow  him  to  adhere  to  any 
fixed  plan.  Now  the  "  tabu"  was  really  approaching ;  and  it  was 
merely  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  probably  owing  in  part  to 
the  machinations  of  the  party  publicly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  the  sheikh,  which  prevented  the  great  chief  of  all 
those  westerly  Tawarek  from  reaching  Timbuktu,  and  crowning 
all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  my  protector. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  that  we  received  undoubted 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  tabu,  the  shepherds  seeking  to  secure 
their  flocks  by  flight,  and  all  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the 
wrath  or  anger  of  their  mighty  liege  lord  endeavoring  to  reach 
the  islands  and  creeks  of  the  river  as  a  place  of  safety.  A  mes- 
senger who  arrived  from  Bamba  stated  that  the  tabu  had  really 
reached  the  town  of  E'gedcsh,  a  few  miles  beyond  Bamba ;  nay, 
even  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  confirm  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  a  numerous  host,  as  it  was  entirely  enveloped  in 
thick  clouds  of  dust  But  the  sheikh  was  a  little  too  rash  in 
sending  on  the  6th  a  message  to  El  Ferreji,  giving  him  official  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Alkiittabu.  That  officer  answered,  in 
a  manly  way,  that  he  must  not  think  of  frightening  him,  and  that 
he  hiniself,  if  necessary,  was  fully  able  to  summon  an  army  firom 
Fermagha  and  from  Dar  e'  Salam,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Jimballa  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  that  he  had  come  to  drive 
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me  out  of  the  town,  and  that  he  would  at  any  cost  achieve  his 
purpose ;  and  although  the  sheikh's  rival,  Hammadi,  seemed  to  be 
frightened  and  came  to  sue  for  peace,  yet  Sidi  Mohammed  was 
wearied  with  his  brother's  continual  procrastination,  and  from 
that  day  forward  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  me  leave  the  town 
under  any  condition,  and  banish  me  to  the  tents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  the  "  tabu"  not  arriving, 
the  sheikh's  situation  became  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  'Abidfn,  who  entered  the  town  amid  a 
demonstration  of  firing  and  music  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th. 
All  the  three  brothers  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  him ;  but 
this  man,  who  was  bent  upon  following  a  policy  entirely  opposed 
to  that  of  El  Bakay,  took  up  his  quarters  with  Hammadi,  the  ad- 
versary of  the  latter.  Even  the  eldest  brother  was  so  little  satis- 
fied with  the  sheikh's  present  policy,  that,  when  I  called  upon  him 
about  midnight  of  that  same  day,  a  very  serious  conversation  arose 
between  the  two  brothers,  Sidi  Mohammed  asking  El  Bakay  wheth- 
er they  were  to  fight  the  Fullan  on  account  of  a  single  individual, 
and  one  too  of  a  foreign  religion ;  and  reproaching  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fact  that  his  preparations  did  not  advance, 
while  on  his  part  he  did  not  think  any  preparations  were  neces- 
sary at  all,  as  he  was  sure  that  not  even  the  tribe  of  the  Igwdda- 
ren,  who  are  settled  near  Bamba,  would  do  me  any  harm.  But 
the  sheikh  endeavored  to  gain  time  by  telling  his  brother  that  he 
would  send  the  following  day  for  the  horses  from  Kabara,  and 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  some  chiefs  on  the  road  through 
whose  territory  I  had  to  pass. 

Ilaving  been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  dispute,  I  returned  to  my 
quarters,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  any  accident  I  packed 
up  the  remainder  of  my  luggage  and  made  every  thing  ready  for 
starting.  Meanwhile,  Sidi  Mohammed  and  A'lawate,  in  order  to 
further  thfeir  plans,  had  the  same  afternoon  an  appointment  with 
^Abidin  and  Hammadi,  where  they  probably  determined  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  me :  and  El  Bakay,  who  went 
the  same  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  to  ^Abidin,  seemed  to  have 
given  a  kind  of  half  promise  that  I  should  leave  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th.  But  having  obtained  a  short  respite,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  he  delayal  my  departure  from  day  to  day, 
expecting  all  the  time  the  arrival  of  Alkuttabu. 

Meanwhile,  Sidi  Mohammed  had  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
my  religion,  and  called  me  always  a  kafir.    But  I  told  him  that  I 
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was  a  real  Moslim,  the  pure  Islam,  tlic  true  "worship  of  the  one 
God,  dating  from  the  time  of  Adam,  and  not  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed ;  and  that  thus,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
unity  and  the  most  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  I  was  a  Moslim,  professing  the  real  Islam,  although  not 
adopting  the  worldly  statutes  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  every  thing 
that  contained  a  general  truth,  only  followed  the  principles  estab- 
lished long  before  his  time.  I  likewise  added,  that  even  they 
themselves  regarded  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  Moslemin,  and  that 
thus  I  myself  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Moslim,  in  a  much  stricter 
sense  than  these  two  pagan  philosophers.  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  Moslemin  did 
not  deserve  that  name  at  all,  but  ought  rather  to  be  called  Mo- 
hammedan, such  as  we  named  them,  because  they  had  raised  their 
prophet  above  the  Deity  itself. 

Being  rather  irritated  and  exasperated  by  the  frcquent  attacks 
of  Sidi  Mohanmied  and  A'lawate,  I  delivered  my  speech  with 
great  fer\^or  and  animation ;  and  when  I  had  concluded,  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed, who  could  not  deny  that  the  Kuran  itself  states  that  Is- 
lam dates  from  the  creation  of  mankind,  was  not  able  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defense.  As  for  El  Bakay,  he  was  greatly  delighted 
at  this  clear  exposition  of  my  religious  principles,  but  his  younger 
brother,  who  certainly  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  knowl- 
edge in  religious  matters,  stated,  in  opposition  to  my  argument, 
that  the  Caliphs  El  Ilanin  and  Mamiin,  who  had  the  books  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  translated  into  Arabic,  were  Met'azfla,  that  is 
to  say,  hen^tics,  and  not  true  Moslemm ;  but  this  assertion  of 
course  I  did  not  admit,  although  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
my  opponent.  At  all  events,  I  had  obtained  some  respite  from 
the  attacks  of  my  friends ;  and  having  thus  the  sujiport  of  them 
all,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  10th  of  March,  we 
went  quietly  to  the  tents  in  order  to  celebrate  the  "  Sebiiwa''  (cor- 
responding to  the  baptism  of  the  Christians)  of  the  new-boni  child. 
On  this  occasion  I  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  outlying  creeks 
which  we  passed  had  only  fallen  about  three  feet  since  the  17th 
of  February,  wliicli  is  less  than  two  inches  per  day;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  water  of  the  principal  branch  decreases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  these  winding  backwaters. 

The  camp  was  full  of  animation,  the  G  wan  in  el  Kohol,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Berabish,  having  taken  n*fuge  in  the  encampment  of 
the  sheikh  from  fear  of  the  Kel-hekikan,  with  whom  they  were 
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on  hostile  terms.  It  was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  be  thtis 
brought  into  close  contact  with  these  people,  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  chief  that  had  murdered  Major  Laing ;  and,  well  aware 
that  I  could  not  fail  to  entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  them, 
they  all  thronged  round  me  on  my  arrival,  and  hastened  to  assure 
me  of  their  friendly  disposition.  They  were  armed  with  double- 
barreled  guns,  a  weapon  which,  owing  to  the  trade  with  the  French, 
is  now  common  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  desert,  the 
long  single-barreled  gun,  the  only  favorite  weapon  with  the  Arabs 
to  the  north,  being  here  regarded  with  contempt  as  befitting  only 
the  slave.  In  general,  the  people  were  of  middle  stature,  although 
some  of  them  were  fine  tall  men  and  of  a  warlike  and  energetic 
appearance,  having  their  shirts,  mostly  of  a  light  blue  color,  tied 
up  over  their  shoulder  and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  the 
powder-horn  hanging  over  the  shoulder,  quite  in  the  same  style 
as  is  the  custom  of  their  brethren  nearer  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Their  head  was  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  their  own 
rich  black  hair,  or  guflFa,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  was  full  of  ver- 
min. 

The  same  evening,  although  it  was  late,  my  host,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  in  hospitality,  slaughtered  five  oxen,  and  in 
consequence  we  partook  of  supper  about  an  hour  after  midnight 
But  that  was  not  at  all  unusual  here ;  and  nothing  during  my  stay 
in  Timbuktu  was  more  annoying  to  me,  and  more  injurious  to 
my  health  than  this  unnatural  mode  of  living,  which  surpasses  in 
absurdity  the  late  hours  of  London  and  Paris. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  more  head  of  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  enormous  quantities  of  rice  and  meat  were  cooked  for 
the  great  numbers  of  guests,  who  had  flocked  here  together  from 
the  town  and  from  all  parts  of  the  neighboring  district.  Amid 
such  feasting  the  name  of  Mohanmied  was  given  to  the  new-bom 
infant.  The  way  in  which  the  guests  dealt  with  the  enormous 
dishes,  some  of  which  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
could  only  be  carried  by  six  persons,  bore  testimony  to  the  vorac- 
ity of  their  appetites ;  one  of  these  immense  dishes  was  upset 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  spilt  in  the  sand. 

But  the  people  were  not  long  left  to  enjoy  their  festivity,  for 
just  while  they  were  glutting  themselves  a  troop  of  Kfl-hekfkan, 
the  tribe  who  waged  the  bloody  feud  with  the  Gwanfn,  passed  by, 
throwing  the  whole  encampment  into  the  utmost  confusion.  When 
at  length  it  had  again  settled  down,  the  festivities  proceeded,  and 
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Mohammed  el  'Aisli,  with  some  of  his  countrymen  from  Tawat,  roae 
a  race  up  the  slope  of  the  downs  toward  the  tents,  firing  their  guns 
at  the  sdme  time ;  but  altogether  the  exhibition  was  rather  shab- 
by, and  some  of  the  men  were  very  poor  riders,  having  probably 
never  been  on  horseback  before,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  desert 
where  the  camel  prevails.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbiiktu,  who  pos- 
sess liorses,  are  continually  pestered  with  the  request  to  lend  them 
to  strangers ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  animals,  a  sort  of  com- 
munism prevails  in  the  town ;  but  they  are  of  a  verj'  poor  descrip- 
tion, only  the  sheikh  himself  possessing  some  good  horses,  brought 
bom  the  Gibleh,  or  western  quarter  of  the  desert. 

The  K^-hekikan  formed  also  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  us  in  the 
evening,  and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  consultation,  it  was  decided 
to  send  some  people  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  freebooters. 
Having  been  met  with,  they  declared  they  should  feel  satisfied  if 
the  sheikh  would  consent  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  person  who 
had  first  slain  one  of  their  companions,  for  this  had  been  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feud  with  the  Gwanin,  although  the  murderer  be- 
longed to  the  Tiirmus,  and  not  to  that  other  tribe  which  had  taken 
up  the  quarrel.  In  consequence  of  these  feudal  relations  I  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  the  sheikh,  and  Fandaghiimme, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  TademtJkket  who  had  likewise  come  to 
join  this  festival,  about  the  "fed'a,"  or  the  price  of  blood,  many 
of  the  Tawarek  tribes  refusing  to  accept  any  fed'a,  but  peremj^to- 
rily  requiring  bloodshed.  I  have  already  mentioned  these  free- 
booters, the  K^l-hekikan,  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  very  tribe,  which  at  present  is  most  distinguished 
by  its  lawless  and  sanguinary  habits,  and  which,  in  consequenct' 
of  the  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, was  at  the  time  reduced  to  about  forty  full-grown  men, 
exhibits  the  finest  specimens  of  manly  vigor  and  stately  apiKjarance 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  whole  region. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  the  day  possessed  for 
my  protector,  the  stay  in  the  camp,  deprived  as  I  was  of  lxx)ks  or 
any  other  source  of  amusement,  and  of  even  the  smallest  Euro- 
pean comfort,  became  more  and  more  tedious  to  me.  My  mate- 
rial privations  also  were  not  few,  especially  as  I  had  not  oven 
taken  coffee  with  me  this  time,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  refresh 
myself  with  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  However,  I  tried  to 
pass  my  time  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  and  took  some  interest  in 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  likewise  come  out  to  enjoy  the 
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hospitality  of  the  sheikh.  This  was  the  Sherif  Miilay  Isay,  who, 
on  account  of  his  white  skin,  was  ahnost  suspected  by  the  natives 
to  be  of  European  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  sheikh 
showed  me  some  rich  gold  trinkets  belonging  to  his  wife,  manu- 
fectured  in  Walata ;  and  this  was  almost  the  only  time  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gold  ornaments.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  diadem :  and  I  understood  my  host  to  say  that  he  want- 
ed to  have  a  similar  one  made  for  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however 
poor  in  itself,  I  assured  him  would  be  valued  by  the  English  as  a 
specimen  of  their  native  industry. 

The  stay  in  this  place  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  a  high 
wind  raised  thick  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  leathern  tent,  in  which 
Fandaghunmie  was  staying,  was  blown  down,  and  I  was  therefore 
rather  glad  when,  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  returned  into  the 
town.  Here,  again,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  "tabu"  was  a 
second  time  reported,  and  every  body  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement ;  the  Ergageda,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  or  Moors,  moving 
to  and  fro,  while  all  the  poor  degraded  tribes  in  the  neighborhood, 
together  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  flocks  of  sheep,  fled 
again  for  refuge  to  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  such  as  the  K£[ 
e'  Sherfa,  the  Kdl-antsar,  the  I'denan,  and  the  K^-iilli.  My  pro- 
tector himself  was  again  to  return  to  the  tents  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  when  a  serious  business  arose,  the  Fullan  insisting  with 
great  pertinacity  that  I  should  leave  the  town  this  day,  or  else 
they  would  certainly  kill  me ;  for  they  would  rather,  they  said, 
that  the  "  tabu"  should  annihilate  them  all,  than  that  I  should  re- 
main a  day  longer  in  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  Fullan  and  the  merchants  from  the  north  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  Mohammed  el  Fdrreji,  and  discussed  with 
great  energy  what  means  they  should  adopt  to  drive  me  out,  bind- 
ing themselves  by  an  oath  that  I  should  not  see  the  sun  set  over 
the  town.  The  officer  Ilamedu,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  rise  in  the  assembly  and  swear  that  he  him- 
self would  certainly  slay  me  if  I  should  stay  any  longer.  The 
alarm  which  this  affair  caused  in  the  town  was  very  great,  al- 
though matters  of  this  kind  in  Negroland  are  never  so  serious  as 
in  Europe.  A^awate,  therefore,  being  informed  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  entered  the  assembly  and  made  a  formal  protest  that  I 
should  see  both  sunset  and  sunrise  in  the  town,  but  he  pledged 
his  word  that  I  should  leave  it  before  the  sun  reached  that  height 
called  dahhar  (about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning)  by  the  Arabs, 
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and  if  I  remained  after  that  time  they  might  do  what  they  pleased 
with  me. 

March  17  ih.  I  had  lain  down  rather  late,  and  was  still  asleep, 
when  Sfdi  Mohammed,  before  sunrise,  sent  word  to  me  to  mount 
in  order  to  follow  him  out  of  the  town ;  and  he  behaved  very  un- 
politely  when  objections  were  raised  to  the  eflFect  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  El  Bakay.  Soon  after  he  came  up  himself  on 
horseback  before  my  door,  sending  one  of  his  brother's  principal 
and  confidential  pupils,  whom  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  master,  to  bid  me  mount  with- 
out farther  delay,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  "r6dha,"  or  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  where  El  Bakay  would  join  us.  Seeing 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  while  as  a  stranger  I  could  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  these  people  to  fight  on  my  account,  I  mounted, 
fully  armed,  and  with  two  servants  on  horseback  followed  Sfdi 
Mohammed  on  his  white  mare. 

All  the  people  in  the  streets  through  which  we  passed  cautious- 
ly opened  their  doors  to  have  a  peep  at  me.  The  ruling  tribe 
also  were  not  inactive :  and  they  had  mounted  several  horsemen, 
who  followed  close  upon  our  heels,  and  would  probably  have 
made  a  demonstration  if  we  had  halted  at  the  "  rodha."  But  my 
conductor,  instead  of  staying  there,  as  I  had  been  made  to  believe, 
led  on  straight  to  the  tents.  Numbers  of  Tawarek  families,  carry- 
ing their  little  property  on  half-starved  asses,  met  us  on  the  road, 
flying  westward,  and  confirming  the  fact  that  the  a]>proach  of  the 
tabu  was  not  merely  an  idle  rumor.  The  encampment  also,  which 
had  been  chosen  at  another  spot,  presented  a  very  animated  scene, 
a  large  hamlet,  consisting  of  matting  dwellings,  or  scnflia,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Kel-ulli  and  the  I'gelad,  prottgis  of  the  sheikh,  being 
closely  attached  to  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  the 
whole  locality,  formed  by  a  sandy  ridge  with  a  slight  depression 
ftdl  of  trees,  presented  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the  former  en- 
campment, by  degrees  it  became  rather  narrow  and  confined. 
Having  received  the  compliments  of  my  new  friends,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  but  not  much 
repose  was  granted  me,  for,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  arrived  with  a  verb- 
al and  peremptory  message  from  the  former  to  his  elder  brother, 
Sfdi  Mohammed,  to  the  effect  that  the  FuUan  were  about  to  storm 
my  house  in  the  town,  in  order  to  seize  my  luggage  which  I  had 
left  there ;  and  desiring  him  instantly,  and  without  the  slightest 
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delay,  to  bring  me  back,  as  all  these  proceedings  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  (Sidi  Mohammed^s)  indiscretion. 

Roused  by  this  angry  message,  the  noble  son  of  the  desert  re- 
pented what  he  had  done  to  the  detriment  of  his  brother's  interest, 
and  calling  together  by  strokes  of  the  tobl,  or  great  drum,  which 
hung  ready  on  the  top  of  the  sandy  slope,  all  the  people  capable 
of  canying  arms,  he  mounted  his  mare,  with  his  four-barreled  gun 
before  him,  while  I,  with  my  two  servants,  followed  behind. 

Thus  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  destined  once  more  to  enter  Tim- 
buktu, and  this  time  under  very  warlike  circumstances.  We  went 
at  the  beginning  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  about 
to  storm  the  place  directly ;  but  on  reaching  the  first  creek  of  the 
river  we  made  a  short  halt,  while  my  Mohammedan  friends  said 
their  prayers,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stand  on  an  eminence,  whence 
we  sent  a  messenger  in  advance.  Sfdi  Alawate  came  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  uis.  Meanwhile  darkness  set  in,  and  we  again  halt- 
ed on  another  eminence  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  sent  a  second 
messenger  to  the  sheikh.  We  were  joined  after  a  while  by  the 
people  from  Tawat,  who  informed*  us  that  El  Bakay  had  left  the 
town  with  a  numerous  host  of  followers,  but  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know  whither  he  was  gone.  Messengers  were  therefore 
dispatched  to  endeavor  to  find  him. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Tawarek  whom  we  had  with  us  beat  their 
shields  in  their  usual  ftirious  manner,  and  raised  the  war-cry ;  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  I  at  length  fired  a  shot,  which  informed 
our  friends  of  our  whereabouts.  We  found  the  sheikh  close  to  the 
town  south  of  the  "r6dha,"  with  a  large  host  of  people,  Tawarek 
as  well  as  Arabs,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan.  The  Fiitawi,  Is- 
m^ail,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  colonial  life  in  St.  Louis  or 
Nddr,  afforded  me  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  as  well  as 
vexation,  welcomed  us  with  a  song,  and  all  the  people  gathered 
around  us  in  motley  confusion.  The  spectacle  formed  by  this 
multifarious  host,  thronging  among  the  sand-hills  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  was  highly  interesting,  and  would  have  been  more  so 
to  me  if  I  could  have  been  a  tranquil  observer  of  the  scene ;  but, 
as  I  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  disturbance,  several  of  my  friends, 
oapecially  the  Imam,  Haj  el  Mukhtar,  whom  I  had  known  in  Bor- 
iiii,  made  their  way  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  beware  of  treachery. 
The  sheikh  himself  dispatched  his  most  trustworthy  servant  to  in- 
form me  that  I  had  better  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  Tawarek,  whom 
he  himself  thought  much  more  trustworthy  than  the' Arabs.    The 
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Kfl-tilli  forthwith  formed  a  square  round  me,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  a  joke  of  it,  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the  warlike  disposi- 
tion of  my  horse,  by  pushing  against  me  with  one  side  of  the 
square,  while  beating  their  shields,  till,  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  otiier  side,  I  spurred  my  horse  and  drove  them  to  their  former 
position.  Excited  by  this  animated  scene,  my  noble  charger,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  this  turbulent  host,  began  to  neigh  from 
sheer  delight 

Meanwhile  the  brothers  had  dismounted,  together  with  their 
trusty  coimcilors,  and  were  wasting  the  time  in  useless  consulta- 
tion, while  some  Fullan  horsemen  were  roving  about  and  kept  me 
on  my  guard ;  but  one  of  them  was  dismounted  against  his  in- 
clination. His  horse  received  a  wound  either  from  the  stump  of 
a  tree  or  firom  a  spear,  and  thus  he  remained  the  sole  victini  of 
this  glorious  and  memorable  nighf  s  campaign. 

At  length,  having  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  we  approach- 
ed the  outskirts  of  the  A^beraz,  and  there  took  up  our  position. 
But  the  Fullan  and  Songhay,  who  had  likewise  assembled  at  the 
beating  of  the  alarm  drum,  being  arranged  in  fix)nt  of  us,  notwith- 
standing their  cowardly  disposition,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  get  inside  the  town  without  bloodshed,  and 
I  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh  that  nothing  was  more  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  tlian  that  blood  should  be  shed  on  my  ac- 
count, and  perhaps  his  own  life  be  endangered. 

Meanwhile  numerous  messengers  were  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward, till  my  protector  and  host,  whose  feelings  had  been  deeply 
wounded,  declared  that  he  would  allow  me  to  remain  outside  the 
town,  if  the  Fullan  would  withdraw  their  force  so  as  to  put  every 
thing  in  his  own  hands,  and  would  promise  to  leave  my  house  un- 
touched. And  he  strictly  kept  his  word ;  for,  while  he  himself 
entered  the  place  with  Alawate,  he  allowed  me  to  return  to  the 
tents  in  the  company  of  his  elder  brother.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
the  encampment  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  we  lost 
our  road  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  became  entangled  among  the 
numerous  creeks  of  Bose-bango,  while  we  suffered  at  the  same  time 
greatly  from  hunger,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night  Such  was  the 
sole  result  of  this  night's  campaign. 

The  following  day  we  received  the  news  from  an  Uraghen,  who 
arrived  from  the  east,  of  the  tabu  having  returned  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  quarrel  having  broken  out  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Tarabanasa  and  the  Tin-ger-dgedesh,  who  composed 
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part  of  the  army ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  ATchbi, 
the  chief  of  the  Igwadaren,  who  had  refiised  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  his  Uege  lord,  and  to  come  forth  firom  his  place  of  re- 
treat, the  island  of  Kiirkozay,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  Alkuttabu. 
The  ruling  tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden  gave  vent  to  their  anger 
by  plundering  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  a  place 
situated  about  half  way  between  here  and  G6g6.  That  dreaded 
host  having  retraced  its  steps,  and  thus  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
my  protector,  all  the  poor  people  who  had  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  sheikh  felt  reassured,  and  again  brought  out 
their  little  property,  which  they  had  secreted  in  the  various  tents 
of  the  encampment  The  I'gelad  lagged  a  little  longer  behind, 
and  in  the  evening  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  before  my 
tent  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  On  the  whole  they  behaved 
very  decently. 

Seeing  that  I  was  now  restricted  to  a  stay  in  the  encampment,  I 
had  sent  my  servant,  the  Gatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  bring 
out  my  luggage.  He  returned  in  the  evening  without  having  ac- 
complished his  errand,  but  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh  himself, 
who  informed  me  that  he  did  not  wish  the  luggage  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  town  before  he  was  ready  to  accompany  me  himself  on 
my  journey,  as  he  was  afraid  that  his  two  brothers  still  wanted  to 
get  something  more  out  of  me  than  they  had  done.  But  as  he 
had  sworn  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  anger  that  he  would  at  all  haz- 
ards bring  me  back  into  the  town,  I  told  him,  in  order  to  console 
him,  that  I  would  once  more  xe-enter  the  place  in  the  dark,  quite 
by  myself,  stay  a  short  time  in  my  house,  and  then  return  to  the 
camp,  in  order  that  his  oath  might  be  fulfilled.  But  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  expose  myself  to  any  danger  on  his  account,  as  the 
rules  of  his  creed  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation 
thus  contracted  against  his  conscience,  by  subjecting  himself  to  the 
penance  of  a  three  days'  fast  He  informed  me  now  that  the  Ful- 
lan  officer,  F^rreji,  had  accompanied  him  on  leaving  the  town  as 
far  as  the  "  r6dha,"  giving  him  every  assurance  of  his  friendship, 
and  that  thus  every  thing  would  end  well ;  and  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain for  me  favorable  conditions  from  the  FuUan  for  any  ftiture 
European  or  Englishman  visiting  this  place.  Together  with  the 
sheikh,  Sidi  A'lawate  also  had  come  out,  and  he  behaved  in  a 
rather  friendly  manner  to  me,  oflfering  his  services  toward  hasten- 
ing my  departure,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  without,  however,  pu^ 
ting  any  confidence  in  him ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that  he  liked 
my  property  better  than  myself 
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Seeing  that  I  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  and  had 
still  to  wait  here  some  time,  I  sent  one  servant  and  two  of  my 
horses  into  the  town.  Since  the  waters  had  retired,  the  flies  had 
become  such  a  terrible  plague  that  they  threatened  the  life  of  man 
and  beast,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  nuisance  that  rendered  my  stay 
here  so  uncomfortable.  It  was  likewise  almost  the  ruin  of  the 
horse,  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  wiih  me  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. It  is  on  account  of  this  pest  that  none  of  the  people  of 
the  desert,  whose  chief  property  consists  in  camels,  are  enabled  to 
visit  the  town  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Not  only  flies,  but  other  species  of  insects  also,  became  now  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  this  desert  tract,  after  it  had  been  inundated 
and  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  river ;  and  a  countless  number 
of  caterpillars  especially  became  very  troublesome,  creeping  about 
the  ground,  and  getting  upon  the  carpets  and  mats  and  every  other 
article.  While  thus  the  inconvenience  of  the  open  camp  was 
manifold,  my  amusements  were  rather  limited,  and  even  my  food 
was  poorer  than  it  had  been  before.  The  famous  "  rejfre"  had 
been  supplanted,  fix)m  want  of  cheese,  by  the  less  tasteful "  dakno," 
seasoned,  in  the  absence  of  honey,  with  the  fruit  of  the  baobab  or 
monkey-bread  tree.  In  the  morning,  however,  it  afforded  me 
some  amusement  to  observe  the  daughters  of  the  I'gelad  driving 
out  to  the  pasture-groimds  their  parents'  asses,  and  to  witness  the 
various  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these  people.  But  they  were 
soon  to  leave,  as  well  as  the  Kdl-iilli,  both  tribes  returning  to  their 
quarters  farther  eastward. 

All  my  friends,  with  whom  I  had  had  only  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, thus  taking  leave  of  me,  I  was  extremely  glad  when  a 
brother  of  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allahi  came  out  of  the  town  and 
paid  me  a  visit.  It  was  from  this  man,  whose  name  was  Datid, 
that  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  important  information  with  respect 
to  the  quarter  north  of  the  river,  between  Ilamda-Allahi  and  Bag- 
hena.  I  also  met  here  another  person,  who  gave  me  a  curious 
piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Bas  el  Ma,  the  great  north- 
westerly creek  of  the  river,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  re- 
peatedly, and  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,*  al- 
though I  was  not  enabled  to  understand  its  whole  purport  In 
reference  to  that  basin,  he  said,  that  when  the  waters  had  de- 
creased very  considerably,  a  bubbling  was  observed  at  the  bottom 

*  Appendix  X.,  which  conUins  all  that  I  know  about  the  western  half  of  the 
deteit  between  Timbtfktn  and  the  Atlantic. 
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of  the  basin ;  but  whether  this  referred  to  sources  of  living  water, 
or  to  some  other  phenomenon  I  could  not  make  out  distinctly,  al- 
though I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the  case. 

March  21sU  This  was  a  very  important  day  in  various  respects. 
First,  it  was  highly  remarkable  for  its  atmospheric  character,  as 
beginning  the  "  nisan,"  that  is  to  say,  the  short  rainy  season  of 
spring.  This  peculiar  season  I  had  not  observed  in. the  other 
more  southerly  parts  of  Negroland  which  I  had  visited,  but  it  is 
also  observed  in  other  tropical  regions,  especially  in  Bengal,  al- 
though that  country  is  certainly  placed  under  different  conditions, 
and  reaches  farther  northward.  We  had  two  regular  fells  of  rain 
this  day,  although  of  no  great  abundance,  this  phenomenon  being 
repeated  for  about  seven  days,  though  not  in  succession.  Mean- 
while the  flies  became  quite  insupportable,  and  almost  drove  me  to 
despair. 

But  the  day  was  also  important  in  another  respect,  as  the  sons 
of  Sfdi  Mohammed,  El  Bakay,  and  his  brothers,  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  understanding  among  themselves ;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  on  being  in- 
formed by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  acted  as  my  guard  here,  that  I 
was  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  "r6dha,"  the  venerated  ceme- 
tery a  few  himdred  yards  east  of  the  town,  where  Sidi  Mukhtar 
lies  buried ;  for  it  thus  seemed  as  if  there  was  still  some  prospect 
of  my  again  coming  into  collision  with  the  townspeople.  Gallop- 
ing on  the  road  with  Daiid,  the  brother  of  'Abd-Allahi,  who  ac- 
companied us,  and  beating  him  easily  on  my  fine  "  Blast  of  the 
Desert,"  aa  I  styled  my  horse,  which  was  still  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion, I  followed  my  companion,  and  we  took  our  post  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  family.  Al- 
though I  had  passed  it  repeatedly  on  former  occasions,  I  never 
until  now  inspected  it  closely.  I  found  it  a  spacious  clay  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  several  smaller  tombs  of  people  who  were 
desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  spirit 
of  this  holy  man,  even  in  the  other  world. 

Gradually  we  were  joined  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sheikh,  A'lawate  appearing  first  and  saluting  me  in  his  usual  smil- 
ing manner;  then  the  sickly  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allahi,  who 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family ;  next  followed 
Hammadi,  who  greeted  me  and  received  my  compliments  in  re- 
turn ;  then  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay ;  and,  lastly,  ' Abidin,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before.    He  looked  rather  older  than  the  sheikh. 
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with  expressiye  sharply  cut  and  manly  features,  besides  a  rather 
fiuT  complexion,  fidrer  than  my  host  He  was  clad  in  a  bemtis 
of  violet  color,  and  it  appeared  remarkable  to  me  that,  although  I 
had  placed  myself  exclusively  under  the  protection  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  as  well  as  Hammadi  was  vehemently  opposed,  yet  he 
behaved  very  friendly  toward  me. 

All  the  parties  having  assembled  we  were  regaled  with  a 
luncheon,  at  which  I  was  the  first  to  be  helped.  The  people  then 
having  said  their  prayers  of  "  *aser,"  while  I  retired  behind  the 
sepulchre,  in  order  not  to  give  any  offense,  we  went  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  town,  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who  had  come  from  the  town  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  sat 
down  upoA  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  began  a  serious  private 
consultation,  in  order  to  settle  their  political  affairs ;  but,  although 
it  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  it  did  not  seem  to  lead  to  the  de- 
sired end,  and  broke  up  abruptly.  The  sheikh  had  endeavored 
to  persuade  me  to  pass  this  night  in  the  Al)eraz,  or  the  suburb  of 
the  town ;  but  this  I  had  refused  to  do,  being  afraid  of  causing 
another  disturbance,  and,  as  he  promised  that  he  would  come  out 
of  the  town  with  my  luggage  on  the  Friday  following,  I  returned 
with  Sfdi  Mohammed  to  the  tents. 

Honorably  as  I  was  treated  on  these  different  occasions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  exertions  of  my  protector,  yet  the  Fullan 
had  obtained,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  a  slight  advantage  in 
political  superiority,  and  they  followed  it  up  without  hesitation 
and  delay  by  levying  a  tax  of  2000  shells  upon  each  full-grown 
person,  under  the  pretext  that  they  did  not  say  their  Friday  pray- 
ers in  the  great  mosque  as  they  were  ordered  to  do.  This  is  om* 
of  the  means  by  which  the  conquering  tribe  was  endeavoring  to 
subdue  the  national  spirit  of  the  native  population,  by  making 
them  celebrate  the  great  weekly  prayer  in  the  mosque  which  had 
originally  been  built  by  the  Mandingo  conqueror  Mansa  Mtisa, 
and  which  they  themselves  had  made  the  centre  of  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  town.  Even  in  previous  times  it  had  always  been 
the  centre  of  the  Mohanunedan  quarter.  They  were  supported  in 
this  endeavor  by  the  precepts  of  Islam,  according  to  which  a  Moe- 
lim,  even  if  he  says  his  ordinary  prayers  at  home,  is  obliged,  when 
staying  in  the  town  and  not  prevented  by  disease,  to  say  his  Fri- 
day prayers  in  the.  Jam'a. 

When  the  Full^  conquered  the  place  they  purposely  increased 
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the  ruin  of  the  old  native  mosque  of  San-kor^,  which  is  situated  in 
the  northern  quarter,  and  afterward  prevented  its  being  repaired, 
till,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  especially  on  his 
visit  to  Hamda-Allahi  some  years  previously,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  had  been  allowed  to  repair  that  mosque  at  their  own  ex^ 
pense.  This  had  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  600  blocks  or 
nis  of  salt,  equal  to  about  £200. 

Besides  levying  this  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  they 
also  devised  means  to  subject  to  a  particular  punishment  the  Arab 
part  of  the  population  who  had  especially  countenanced  the  sheikh 
in  his  opposition  against  their  order  to  drive  me  out,  by  making  a 
domiciliary  search  through  their  huts,  and  taking  away  some  sixty 
or  eighty  bales  or  sunniye  of  tobacco,  an  article  which,  as  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  forms  a  religious  and  political  contra- 
band under  the  severe  and  austere  rule  of  the  Fiilbe  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

March  24:th.  This  was  the  day  on  which  the  sheikh  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  out  my  luggage,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  he 
came  empty-handed ;  and  again  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  Alkiittabu,  the  chief  Somki,  it  v^bs  stated,  hav- 
ing been  called  fix)m  A'ribinda  to  meet  his  liege  lord  at  Gh^rgo 
(pronounced  R^rgo)  with  fifteen  boats.  But,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
this  was  a  mere  stratagem  of  that  crafty  chief,  who  intended  to 
make  an  unexpected  foray  upon  his  foes  the  Kel-hekfkan,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  perfectly  successful,  killing  about  a  doz- 
en of  that  already  greatly  reduced  tribe.  While  the  sheikh  boast- 
ed of  the  innumerable  host  which  his  friend  the  Tarki  chief  car- 
ried with  him,  I  was  greatly  amused  at  learning  from  an  Uraghen, 
who  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit,  that  Alkiittabu  had  only  300 
fighting  men  with  him  at  the  time.  I  also  observed  with  a  cer-. 
tain  degree  of  satisfaction  that  my  kindly  host  became  aware  of 
what  I  was  subjected  to  day  by  day;  for,  while  on  a  visit  to  my 
tent,  one  of  the  flies  that  tonnented  me  stung  him  so  severely  as 
to  draw  blood ;  and  I  then  showed  him  my  poor  horse,  which  was 
suffering  dreadfully,  although  at  times  we  lighted  a  smaU  fire  in 
order  to  afford  him. some  relief 

During  my  stay  here,  I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Sfdi 
Mohammed,  and  I  had  convinced  myself  that  he  was  a  straight- 
forward man,  although  certainly  not  very  friendly  disposed  to- 
ward Christians  in  general.  Next  morning,  therefore,  when  he 
and  the  sheikh  were  consulting  together,  I  complwned  bitterly  of 
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their  breaking  their  word  so  repeatedly  and  putting  off  my  de- 
parture so  continually.  They  then  endeavored  to  soothe  iny  dis- 
appointment^ and,  as  they  were  going  into  the  town,  wanted  me 
to  go  along  with  them,  but  I  declined.  In  consequence  of  tins 
remonstrance  they  sent  me  &om  the  town  the  shdkh's  HHjilMiw^ 
who  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  to  bear  me  company  maA  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  this  was  a  great  treat  in  my  eolitaiy  iptp- 
ation,  as  I  had  nobody  to  speak  to.  However,  new  ililBiimlliii 
appeared  to  arise  with  regard  to  my  departure,  and,  duxnig  ^ 
next  few  days,  I  receiyed  several  curious  messages,  the 
port  of  which  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Bat  Ell 
at  lengdi  promised  that  I  should  only  have  to  wait  two  di^  j 
er,  when  he  would  go  with  me  himself;  but  it  was  not 
very  last  day  in  March  that  he  returned  &om  the  town 
camp,  and,  idthough  he  at  length  brought  my  luggage  wit 
my  real  departure  was  even  then  still  fisu:  remote. 

During  this  time  I  had  especially  to  contend  against 
trigues  of  my  head  man  'Alf  el  A^geren,  who  seemed  to  f 
stay  in  Timbuktu  at  my  expense  (where  he  himself  was  < 
and  well  ofif,  and  could  do  what  he  liked)  quite  pleasant  and  i 
fortable.  He  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  leave,  but  xadiec^.l 
every  means  in  his  power  to  counteract  my  endeavors  for  a  i 
departure.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  was  theiefiBe 
necessary  on  my  part,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  £rom  tibe 
tediousness  of  my  stay  here  in  every  littie  circumstance  that  broke 
the  uniform  tenor  of  my  monotonous  life. 

A  great  source  of  entertainment  to  me  were  the  young  aons  of 
my  protector,  Baba  A^hmed  and  Zdn  el  ^Abidfn,  who  were  owi- 
tinually  wrangling  about  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  one  or  the  other ;  my  tent  and  my  horse  forming 
the  chief  objects  of  their  childish  dispute.  And  I  was  greatly 
amused,  at  times,  at  the  younger  boy  placing  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  protesting  that  it  was  Z^n  el  ^ Abidfn'a  tent 
and  preventing  his  elder  brother  fix)m  approaching  it.  The  plate 
opposite  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole  life  of  this  desert  camp, 
with  its  liberty,  its  cheerfulness,  and  its  tediousness. 

Our  camp  also  aflforded  me  at  times  some  other  amusement ;  for 
although  the  Tawarek  had  returned  to  their  usual  seats,  the 
Gwanin  were  still  kept  back  here  by  their  fear  of  the  K^-heki- 
kan,  and  they  occasionally  got  up  a  national  play,  which  caused 
a  littie  diversion.    But  I  did  not  like  these  people  nearly  so  well 
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as  the  wild  I'm6sliagh ;  for,  having  become  degraded  by  being 
subjected  to  the  caprices  of  stronger  tribes,  they  have  almost  en- 
tirely lost  that  independent  spirit  which  is  so  prepossessing  in  the 
son  of  the  desert,  even  though  he  be  the  greatest  ruffian. 

One  afternoon  they  collected  round  my  tent  and  began  boast- 
ing of  what  they  had  done  for  me.  They  told  me  that  the  FuUan 
had  written  to  their  sheikh,  Weled  'Ab^a,  accusing  the  Gwanin 
that,  in  the  night  when  El  Bakay  was  bringing  me  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, they  had  been  fighting  against  them,  and,  among  other 
mischief,  had  killed  a  horse  belonging  to  them ;  and  that  their 
chief  had  answered  that,  his  people  had  done  well  in  defending 
me,  and  that  nobody  should  hurt  me  afl;er  I  had  once  succeeded 
in  placing  myself  under  the  sheikh's  protection.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  self-same  chief  who  had  murdered  Major 
Laing ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  very  Gwanfn,  with  whom  I 
had  dealings  every  day,  were  perhaps  implicated  in  that  very 
murder.  I  was  thus  led  to  inquire  of  these  people  whether  there 
were  no  papers  remaining  of  that  imfortunate  traveler,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  all  scattered  or  made  away  with ;  but  I  learn- 
ed, to  my  great  surprise,  that  there  were  letters  for  myself  in  A'za- 
wad,  which  had  arrived  from  the  east ;  and  although  these  people 
were  not  able,  or  did  not  feel  inclined,  to  give  me  fiill  information 
about  this  matter,  which  was  of  so  much  interest  to  myself,  the 
fact  proved  afterward  to  be  quite  true ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  got  possession  of  those  letters. 

Nature  now  looked  more  cheerful;  and,  after  the  little  rain 
that  had  fallen,  spring  seemed  to  have  set  in  a  second  time,  and 
the  trees  were  putting  forth  young  leaves.  The  river  having  now- 
laid  bare  a  considerable  tract  of  grassy  ground,  the  cattle  again 
found  their  wonted  pasture  of  rich  nourishing  "byrgu"  on  its 
banks,  and  were  thus  able  'to  furnish  their  masters  with  a  richer 
supply  of  milk.  This  was  a  great  point  toward  hastening  my  de- 
parture, as  the  t<51amid  (or  pupils  of  the  sheikh)  had  reason  to  ex- 
l)cct  that  they  would  not  be  starved  on  the  road.  The  fact  that 
the  trib.s  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  eastward  were  en- 
tirely withput  milk,  which  forms  their  chief  support,  had  exer- 
cised some  influence  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  turbulent  state  of  the  coimtry  grew  worse  and 
worse,  since  the  Awclimmiden  had  shown  such  signs  of  weakness ; 
and  the  Tin-ger-dgedesh  were  said  to  have  faUen  upon  the  tribe 
of  the  Taki^takayen  settled  in  A'ribinda,  and  to  have  killed  six  of 
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their  number.  The  chief,  Somki,  also  made  at  the  same  time  a 
sanguinary  attack  upon  the  K^-hek£kan ;  and  the  state  of  feud 
and  hostilily  among  the  Igwadaren  had  reached  an  extraordinaiy 
height,  for  besides  the  common  animosity  which  this  tribe  had  dis- 
played against  their  fonner  li^e  lord,  Alkdttabu,  two  different 
Actions  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  most  bloody  feud,  one 
of  them  being  l«i  by  ATdibi  and  W6ghdugu,  and  the  other  by 
T&ii,  to  whom  were  attached  the  greater  part  of  the  TarabaniBa 
and  the  Kfl-hekfkan. 

This  chie^  T^ni,  rendered  himself  particularly  odious  to  ihe 
sheikh's  party  by  keeping  back  a  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Gwanfn,  among  which  were  a  dozen  slayes, 
more  than  fifty  asses,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  sheep.  A  veiy 
noisy  assembly  was  held,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  inside 
my  "  zerfba,"  or  fence  of  thorny  bushes  with  which  I  had  fortified 
my  little  encampment,  in  front  of  my  tent.  All  the  Ghwanfii  as- 
sembled round  my  fire,  and  proposed  various  measures  for  arrang- 
ing their  affidrs  and  for  subduing  the  obstinate  old  T^ni  One 
speaker  was  particidarly  distinguished  by  the  cleverness  of  his 
address  and  his  droll  expressions,  although  I  thought  the  latter 
rather  too  funny  for  a  serious  consultation.  However,  this  man 
was  not  a  Berbushi,  but  an  I'do  *A11,  ^and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
sent a  fair  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  this  tribe. 

This  same  chief,  Tdni,  was  also  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to 
myself  as  it  was  he  who,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  a  young  man,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  Mungo  Park ;  and 
I  was  therefore  rather  afraid  that  he  might  take  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  upon  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
murderous  assault  upon  Major  Laing  in  Wadi  Ahdnnet,  the  Tawa- 
rek  were  partly  instigated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  heavj 
loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  Mungo  Park  in  his  voyage  down  the 
Niger.  At  this  very  moment  the  dreaded  chief,  with  part  of  his 
people,  was  here  in  the  neighborhood,  and  caused  great  anxiety 
to  Mfni,  a  younger  brother  of  Woghdugu,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
Tarabanasa,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  sheikh.  Our  fright- 
ened friend,  in  consequence,  was  rambling  about  the  whole  day 
on  the  fine  black  horse  which  my  host  had  made  me  a  present  or. 
in  order  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  lie  even  want  — 
ed  me  to  exchange  my  horse  for  two  camels,  in  order  that  he  migh^  "^ 
make  his  escape. 

This  man,  who  was  an  amiable*  and  intelligent  sort  of  person — \ 
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gave  me  a  fair  specimen  of  what  trouble  I  should  have  in  making 
my  way  through  those  numerous  tribes  of  Tawarek  along  the 
river ;  for,  when  he  begged  a  present  from  me,  I  thought  a  com- 
mon blue  shirt,  or  "  rishaba,"  of  which  kind  I  had  prepared  aboiJt 
a  dozen,  quite  sufficient  for  him,  as  I  had  had  no  dealings  whatever 
with  him,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  him;  but  he  returned 
it  to  me  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  dignity. 

My  supplies  at  this  time  were  greatly  reduced,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  small  amount  of  sheUs  I  was  obHged  to  sell  a  broken  mus- 
ket belonging  to  me. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  was  extremely  glad  when,  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  provision  bags  of  the  sheikh, 
of  which  I  was  assured  the  half  was  destined  for  my  own  use, 
were  brought  out  of  the  town.  But,  nevertheless,  the  final  ar- 
rangements for  my  departure  were  by  no  means  settled,  and  the 
following  day  every  thing  seemed  again  more  uncertain  than 
ever,  the  kadhi,  Weled  F'aamme,  having  arrived  with  another 
body  of  sixty  armed  men,  and  with  fresh  orders  to  levy  contribu- 
tions of  money  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  ruler  of  Hamda- Allahi.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  from  Tawat  set  all  sorts  of  intrigues  afoot,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sheikh  from  leaving  the  town,  being  afraid  that  in  his 
absence  they  should  be  exposed  to  continual  vexation  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  tribe ;  for  although  the  Sheikho  A'hmedu,  in  send- 
ing presents  to  Timbuktu,  had  not  neglected  El  Bakay,  yet  he 
had  shown  his  preference  for  Hammadi,  the  rival  of  the  latter, 
in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  my  friend  could  not  expect  that  in 
leaving  the  town  his  interests  would  be  respected  -*  and  I  had  to 
employ  the  whole  of  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  changing  his  plan. 

But,  gradually,  every  thing  that  my  host  was  to  take  with  him 
on  such  a  journey,  consisting  of  books  and  provisions,  was  brought 
from  the  town,  so  that  it  really  looked  as  if  El  Bakay  was  to  ga 
himself.  His  horses  had  been  brought  from  Kabara  on  the  9th, 
and  several  people,  who  were  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey 
eastward,  having  joined  us  the  following  day,  the  sheikh  himself 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  our  encampment  became  full  of  bustle. 
My  own  little  camping-ground  also  was  now  enlivened  with  all 
my  people,  who  had  come  to  join  me ;  and  my  small  store  of 

♦  The  present  sent  by  the  Sheikho  ATimedu  consisted  of  800  measures  of  com 
to  El  Bakav,  and  as  much  to  Hamm^i,  besides  ten  slaves  to  the  latter. 

Vol.  ill.— C  c 
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books,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  town,  enabled  me  to  give 
more  variety  to  my  entertainment 

A  rather  disagreeable  incident  now  occurred.  The  Zoghoian 
officer,  the  companion  of  F^rreji,  had  came  out  on  some  enand, 
while  I  was  staying  with  the  three  brothers  in  the  lai^  tent> 
which  had  been  erected  for  Sidi  Mohammed.  I  wanted  to  leave, 
but  Bakay  begged  me  to  stay.  I  therefore  remained  a  short  time, 
but  became  so  disgusted  with  the  insulting  language  of  the  Zog- 
horan,  that  I  soon  left  abruptly,  although  his  remarks  had  more 
direct  reference  to  the  French,  or  rather  the  French  and  half- 
daste  traders  on  the  Senegal,  than  to  the  English  or  any  other 
European  nation.  He  spoke  of  the  Christians  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  describing  them  as  sittiiig  like  women  in  the 
bottom  of  their  steam-boats,  and  doing  nothing  but  eating  raw 
eggs:  concluding  with  the  paradoxical  statement,  which  ia  not 
very  flattering  to  Europeans,  that  the  idolatrous  Bambara  were 
&r  better  people,  and  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  Christians.  It  is  singular  how  the  idea  that  the  Europeans 
are  fond  of  raw  eggs  (a  most  disgusting  article  to  a  Mohamme- 
dan), as  already  proved  by  the  experience  of  Mirngo  Park,  has 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Negroland,  and  it  can  only  be  partially 
explained  by  the  great  predilection  which  the  French  have  for 
boiled  eggs. 

Altogether  my  situation  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
forbearance,  for  Alawate  also  troubled  me  again  with  his  beggmg 
propensities.  But  when  he  camo  himself  to  take  leave  of  me,  I 
told  him  the  time  for  presents  was  now  past ;  whereupon  he  said, 
that  he  was  aware  that  if  I  wanted  to  give  I  gave,  meaning  that 
it  was  only  the  want  of  good- will  that  made  me  not  comply  with 
his  wish.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  given  him  a  great  many  pres- 
ents against  my  own  inclination.  He  owned  that  he  had  driven 
a  rather  hard  bargain  with  me,  but,  when  he  wanted  me  fo  ac- 
knowledge at  least  that  he  had  done  me  no  personal  harm,  I  told 
him  that  the  reason  was  rather  his  want  of  power  than  his  want 
of  inclination,  and  that,  although  I  had  nothing  to  object  to  him 
in  other  respects,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  in  his  hands 
alone  in  the  wilderness. 

The  difficulties  which  a  place  like  Timbuktu  presents  to  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  Europeans  are  very  great.  For  while 
the  remarkable  situation  of  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  and 
x)n  the  border  of  various  races,  in  the  present  degenerated  condi- 
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tion  of  the  native  kingdoms,  makes  a  strong  government  very 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  its  distance  from  either  the  west 
coast  or  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  is  very  considerable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  importance  of  its  situation  at  the  north- 
em  curve  or  elbow  of  that  majestic  river,  which,  in  an  immense 
sweep  encompasses  the  whole  southern  half  of  North-Central  Af- 
rica, including  countries  densely  populated  and  of  the  greatest 
productive  capabilities,  renders  it  most  desirable  to  open  it  to 
European  commerce,  while  the  river  itself  aflfords  immense  fiicil- 
ities  for  such  a  purpose.  For,  although  the  town  is  nearer  to  the 
French  settlements  in  Algeria  on  the  one  side,  and  those  on  the 
Senegal  on  the  other,  yet  it  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  tract 
of  frightful  desert,  while  between  it  and  the  Senegal  lies  an  ele- 
vated tract  of  country,  nay,  along  the  nearest  road  a  mountain 
chain  extends  of  tolerable  height.  Farther :  we  have  here  a  fam- 
ily  which,  long  before  the  French  commenced  their  conquest  of 
Algeria,  exhibited  their  friendly  feelings  toward  the  English  in 
an  unquestionable  manner,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  this  family  is  most  anxious  to  open  free 
intercourse  with  the  English.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  greatest 
success  of  the  French  policy  in  Africa,  they  will  never  effect  the 
conquest  of  this  region.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  liberal  govern- 
ment were  secured  to  Timbuktu,  by  establishing  a  ruler  independ- 
ent of  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whether  French  or  English,  an 
immense  field  might  be  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  again  be  subjected  to  a 
wholesome  organization.  The  sequel  of  my  narrative  will  show 
how,  imder  the  protection  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  I  endeavored 
to  open  the  track  along  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 

ABORTIVE  ATTEMPT  AT  DEPARTURE  FROM  TIMBU'KTU. 

I  HAD  been  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  the  17th  of  March,  in 
consequence  of  the  brothers  of  the  sheikh  having  deemed  such  a 
step  essential  for  the  security  of  the  town,  and  advantageous  to 
their  own  personal  interest.  Since  that  time  my  departure  had 
been  earnestly  discussed  almost  daily,  but,  nevertheless,  amid  in- 
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finite  delays  and  procrastinations,  the  19tli  of  April  had  arrived 
before  we  at  length  set  out  from  our  encampment,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  remarkable  and  highly -indented  creek  of  B6se-bango. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  day,  my  excellent  friend 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  could  not  even  then  overcome  his  habitual 
custom  of  taking  matters  easy.  He  slept  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  while  his  pupils  were  disputing  with  the  owners  of  the 
camels  which  had  been  hired  for  the  journey,  and  who  would  not 
stir.  At  length  my  friend  got  up,  and  our  sluggish  caravan  left 
the  encampment.  There  were,  besides  our  own  camels,  a  good 
many  asses  belonging  to  the  Gwanfn,  and  laden  with  cotton  strips. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  already  become  very 
troublesome,  when  we  left  the  camp.  The  chief  was  so  extremely 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  some  impor- 
tance to  take  leave  of  them.  I  myself  had  become  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  little  boys,  especially  the  youngest  one,  Z6n  el  'Abi- 
din,  who,  I  am  led  to  hope,  ^vill  remember  his  friend  ^Abd  el  Ke- 
rfm ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  discontent  at  my  protector's  want 
of  energj^,  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him,  and,  when  he  asked  me 
whether  he  had  now  deceived  mc  or  kei)t  his  word,  I  could  not 
but  praise  his  conduct,  although  I  told  him  that  I  must  first  see 
the  end  of  it.  He  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  the  old 
Haiballah  (Ilabib  Allah),  who  hiul  come  from  A'zawad  to  sjx^nJ 
some  time  in  his  company,  asked  him  whether  I  was  not  too  mit'- 
trustful ;  but  the  event  unluckily  proved  that  I  was  not. 

The  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bose-bdngo  is  extremely 
rich,  but,  as  we  advanced,  gradually  the  trees  ceased,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kalgo,  the  bush  so  often  mentioned  by  me  in  Hausii, 
and  which  here  begins  to  be  very  common.  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  my  expectation  of  making  a  good  day's  march,  for,  aft- 
er proceeding  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  I  saw  my  tent,  whicli 
had  gone  in  advance,  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ergageda.  Here  we 
staid  the  remainder  of  the  day,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  those 
people,  who  had  to  pay  dearly  for  tlie  honor  of  such  a  visit ;  for 
the  pupils  of  my  friend,  who  had  capital  appetites,  required  a  great 
deal  of  substantial  nourishment  to  satisfy  their  cra\'ings,  and,  bo- 
sides  a  dozen  dishes  of  rice,  and  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  two  oxen 
had  to  be  slaughtered  by  our  host*?.  These  Arabs,  who  fonned 
here  an  encampment  of  about  twenty-five  spacious  tents,  made  of 
Aeepskins  or  farrwel,  have  no  camels,  .and  possess  only  a  few 
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COWS,  their  principal  herds  being  sheep  and  goats,  besides  a  large 
number  of  asses.  They  have  been  Settled  in  this  district,  near  the 
river,  since  the  time  when  Sidi  Mukhtar,  the  elder  brother  of  El 
Bakay,  established  himself  in  Timbuktu,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
1832. 

Although  I  should  have  liked  much  better  to  have  made  at 
once  a  fair  start  on  our  journey,  I  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least 
set  out  at  all,  and,  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  a  small  kalgo-tree, 
I  indulged  in  the  hope  that  in  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  days 
I  might  reach  Sokoto ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances which  were  gathering  to  frustrate  my  hopes. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  richly  clothed  with  siwak,  or  *irak 
(Ccijyparis  sodata),  and  is  greatly  infested  with  lions,  for  which  rea- 
son we  were  obliged  to  surround  our  camping-ground  with  a  thick 
fence,  or  zeriba;  and  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  for  whom  an 
inmiense  leathern  tent  had  been  pitched,  with  his  companions, 
horses,  and  camels,  together  with  the  large  fires,  presented  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  I  was  told  that  the  lion  hereabout  has  no 
mane,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  one,  like  the  lion  of  A'sben. 

Thursday^  April  20th.  The  first  part  of  this  day's  march  led 
through  a  flat  country,  which  some  time  before  had  been  entirely 
inundated.  Even  at  present,  not  only  on  the  south  side  of  the 
path,  toward  the  river,  were  extensive  inundations  to  be  seen,  but 
on  the  left,  or  north  side,  a  large  open  sheet  spread  out.  Having 
passed  numbers  of  Tawdrek,  who  were  shifting  their  tents,  as  well 
as  two  miserable-looking  encampments  oftheShdmman-A'mmas, 
whose  movements  afforded  some  proofs  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  we  ascended  the  higher  sandy  bank,  where. I  first  ob- 
served the  poisonous  euphorbia^  called  here  "  abari  e'  sebiiwa,"  ot 
**  taboru,"  which  generally  grows  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  acacias,  and  is  said  frequently  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  lion,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  Pursu- 
ing our  easterly  course,  and  keeping  along  the  sandy  bank,  with 
a  deep  marshy  ground  on  our  right,  we  then  reached  a  group  of 
two  encampments,  one  belonging  to  the  I'denan,  and  the  other  to 
the  Sh(imman-A'nmias,  and  here  halted  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day.  Both  the  above-mentioned  tribes  are  of  a  degraded 
character;  and  the  women  were  any  thing  but  decent  and  re- 
spectable in  their  behavior. 

Having  here  decided  that  it  was  better  to  go  ourselves  and  fetch 
the  rest  of  our  party  whom  we  had  sent  in  advance  from  Bdse- 
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bango,  instead  of  dispatching  a  messenger  for  them,  although  the 
place  lay  entirely  out  of  our*  route,  we  started  late  in  the  after- 
noon, leaving  our  camels  and  baggage  behind.  Betuming  for  the 
first  mile  and  a  half  almost  along  the  same  road  we  had  come, 
then  passing  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  two  chie& 
named  Mushtaba  and  Rmnman,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before, 
we  entered  the  swampy  ground  to  the  south  along  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  thickly  overgrown  with  diim  palms  and  brushwood,  and 
thus  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  lion.  In  the  clear  light  of 
the  evening,  encompassed  as  the  sceneiy  was  on  either  side,  by 
high  sandy  downs  toward  the  south  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
by  a  green  grassy  ground  with  a  channel-like  sheet  of  water  on 
the  other,  it  exhibited  a  veiy  interesting  spectacle  highly  charac- 
teristic of  this  peculiar  wateiy  region. 

Having  kept  along  this  neck  of  land,  which  is  called  Temaha- 
r6t,  for  about  two  miles,  and  reached  its  terminating  point,  we  had 
to  cross  a  part  of  the  swamp  itself  which  separates  this  rising 
ground  firom  the  downs  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  which  less 
than  a  month  previously  had  been  impassable,  while  at  present 
the  sheet  of  water  was  interrupted,  and  was  only  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest  part  We  then 
reached  the  downs,  and  here  again  turned  westward,  having  the 
low  swampy  ground  on  our  right  and  an  open  branch  of  the  riv- 
er on  our  left. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
presents  a  veiy  different  spectacle  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  only  the  loftiest  downs 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  like  separate  islands,  and  are 
only  accessible  by  boats  during  the  summer;  while  the  low 
swampy  grounds,  laid  bare  and  fertilized  by  the  retiring  waters, 
afford  excellent  pastures  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Even  at 
present,  while  the  sun  was  setting,  the  whole  tract  through  which 
we  were  proceeding  along  the  downs  was  enveloped  in  dense 
clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  numerous  herds  of  the  K(51-n-No- 
kiinder,  who  were  returning  to  their  encampment  Here  we  were 
most  jojrfuUy  received  by  the  followers  of  the  sheikh,  who  had 
been  waiting  already  several  days  for  us,  and  I  received  especially 
a  most  cordial  welcome  from  my  yoirng  friend  Mohanuned  ben 
Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  whom  I  esteemed  greatly  on  ac- 
count of  his  intelligent  and  chivalrous  character.  He  informed 
me  how  anxious  they  had  been  on  my  account,  owing  to  our  oon- 
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tinued  delay.  Having  brought  no  tent  with  me,  a  large  leathern 
one  was  pitched,  and  I  was  hospitably  treated  with  milk  and  rice. 

The  Kdl-n-Nokiinder  are  a  division  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
the  I'denan,  and  although  in  a  political  respect  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  full  liberty  and  nobility,  yet,  protected  by  the 
Kunta,  and  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  in  particular,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  retaining  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  All 
of  them  are  tolba,  that  is  to  say,  students ;  and  they  are  all  able  to 
read.  Some  of  them  can  even  write,  although  the  I'denan  can 
not  now  boast  of  men  distinguished  for  great  learning  as  they 
could  in  former  times. 

All  these  people  who  come  under  the  category  of  tolba  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fair  complexion,  and  do  not  possess  the  mus- 
cular frame  common  among  the  free  I'm<5shagh.  Their  fair  com- 
plexion is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the  men,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, wear  white  shirts  and  white  turbans.  All  of  them  took 
a  great  interest  in  me,  and  looked  with  extreme  curiosity  upon 
the  few  European  articles  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  time.  Aft- 
er some  little  delay  the  next  morning  we  left  the  place,  and  at 
that  time  I  little  fancied  that  I  was  soon  to  visit  this  spot  again. 
It  is  called  Emessc,  or  Niikkaba  el  kebfra,  the  great  (sandy)  down. 

Having  this  time  excellent  guides  with  us  who  knew  the  diffi- 
cult ground  thoroughly,  after  leaving  the  sandy  downs  we  struck 
right  across  the  swampy  meadow  grounds,  so  that  we  reached  our 
encampment  on  the  other  side  of  Amaldlle  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  on  our  out-joumcy,  while  by  continual  windings  we  almost 
entirely  avoided  the  swamps ;  but,  without  a  good  guide,  no  one 
can  enter  these  low  lands,  which  constitute  a  very  remarkable  feat- 
ure in  the  character  of  the  river.  One  of  the  K^-n-Nokiinder,  of 
the  name  of  Ayoba,  whom  I  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  town, 
and  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  loquacity  than  by  his 
activity,  here  received  a  small  present  from  me,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  I'denan,  who,  during  my  absence,  had  treated  my  people 
hospitably. 

Starting  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  at 
first  through  a  low  swampy  country,  afterward  through  a  sandy 
wilderness  with  an  undulating  surface  and  with  high  sandy  downs 
.  toward  the  river,  we  reached  an  encampment  of  Kdl-iilli,  the  same 
people  who  had  repeatedly  protected  me  during  my  stay  in  the 
town,  and,  on  firing  a  few  shots,  we  were  received  by  our  friends 
with  the  warlike  demonstration  of  a  loud  beating  of  their  shields. 
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The  hospitable  treatment  which  they  exhibited  toward  us  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  really  filled  me  with  pity  on  their  account, 
for,  having  no  rice  or  milk,  they  slaughtered  not  less  than  three 
oxen  and  twenty  goats,  in  order  to  feast  our  numerous  and  hun- 
gry party,  and  make  a  holiday  for  themselves.  Thus,  having  ar- 
rived after  sunset,  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  reveling, 
and  the  encampment,  with  the  many  fires,  the  numbers  of  people, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  midst  of  the  trees,  formed  a 
highly  interesting  scene. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  my  protect- 
or. I  had  promised  him  another  handsome  present  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  fairly  entered  with  me  upon  my  home-journey,  and 
he  now  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  I  informed  him  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  richly  ornamented  pistols,  which  I  had  kept  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion :  but  instead  of  at  once  taking  possession 
of  them,  he  requested  me  to  keep  them  for  him  till  another  time ; 
for  he  himself  was  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  our  journey  was  not 
yet  fairly  begun ;  and  its  abortive  character  became  fully  apparent 
.the  following  day,  when,  after  a  march  of  less  than  seven  miles, 
we  encamped  near  the  tents  of  Teni,  or  E'  Tcni,  the  first  chief  of 
the  Tarabanasa. 

The  locality,  which  is  called  T(?ns-ar6ri,  was  of  so  swampy  a 
character  that  we  looked  for  some  time  in  vain  for  a  tolerably  dry 
spot  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  it  had  a  most  unfavorable  cftect  upon 
my  health.  Here  we  remained  this  and  the  two  following  days : 
and  it  became  evident  that  as  this  chief  persisted  in  his  disobe- 
dience to  his  liege  lord  Alkiittabu,  the  other  more  powerful  chief, 
A'khbi,  whose  mutinous  behavior  had  been  the  chief  reason  of 
the  former  not  coming  to  Timbuktu,  would  certainly  follow  his 
example.  The  fact  was,  that,  irritated  against  their  suj>erior  chief, 
or  more  probably  treating  him  with  contempt  on  account  of  liLs 
youth  and  want  of  energj',  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  E*  Na- 
begha,  they  had  fallen  upon  his  mercenaries,  especially  the  Sliem- 
man-A'mmas,  and  deprived  them  of  their  whole  stock  of  cattle. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  these  more  easterly  Tawan^k 
in  their  own  territory ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  their  su- 
perior bearing  in  comparison  with  the  Tademekket  and  rregend- 
tcn,  both  in  their  countenance  and  in  their  dress.  They  were  also . 
richly  ornamented  with  small  metal  boxes,  made  very  neatly,  and 
consisting  of  tin  and  copper :  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored 
to  obtain  some  of  them  as  a  curiosity.    They  wore  also  a  rich  pro- 
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fusion  of  white  rings,  which  are  made  of  the  bones  of  that  very 
remarkable  animal  the  "  ayii,"  or  Manatus^  which  seems  to  be  not 
less  frequent  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ni- 
ger. As  a  token  of  their  nobility  and  liberty  all  of  them  carried 
iron  spears  and  swords,  the  degraded  tribes  not  being  allowed  to 
make  use  of  these  manly  weapons. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  about  thirty  leathern  tents,  of 
great  size ;  and,  besides  the  Tarabanasa,  a  party  of  the  Kdl-hekf- 
kan  of  Zillikay  were  encamped.  This  was  a  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstance ;  for,  while  as  yet  I  had  been  always  on  the  best  foot- 
ing with  these  Tawarek,  the  latter  proved  rather  troublesome : 
and  I  got  involved  in  a  religious  dispute  with  one  of  their  chiefe 
named  Ayiib,  or  Smnefel,  against  my  inclination,  which  might 
have  done  me  some  harm.  On  his  asking  me  why  we  did  not 
pray  in  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  I  replied  that  our  God 
did  not  live  in  the  east,  but  was  every  where,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  no  occasion  to  offer  up  our  prayers  in  that  direction. 
This  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  him ;  but  he  affected  to  be  horri- 
fied when  he  heard  that  we  did  not  practice  circumcision,  and  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  whole  camp  against 
me.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  partly  effacing  the  bad  impression 
thus  caused,  by  making  use  of  a  Biblical  expression,  and  obser\'- 
ing  that  we  circumcised  our  hearts,  and  not  any  other  part  of  our 
body,  having  expressly  abolished  that  rite,  as  it  appeared  to  us  to 
be  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  creed. 

I  also  told  them  that  if  they  thought  that  circumcision  was  a 
privilege  and  an  emblem  of  Islam  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  as 
many  of  the  pagan  tribes  around  them,  whom  they  treated  with 
so  much  contempt,  practiced  this  rite.  This  latter  observation 
especially  made  a  great  impression  upon  them ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  remark  that  I  always  knew  how  to  parry  any  attack  made 
against  my  creed.  But,  in  other  respects,  I  was  very  cautious  in 
avoiding  any  dispute,  and  I  was  extremely  lucky  in  not  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  an  arrogant  relative  of  the  sheikh,  of  the 
name  of  'Abd  e'  Eahman  AVeled  Sid,  who  had  lately  come  from 
A'zawad  to  stay  some  time  with  his  uncle,  and  obtain  from  him 
some  present. 

With  the  small  present  which  I  made  to  each  of  the  Tarabana- 
sa I  got  on  very  well  with  them ;  but  as  for  their  women,  who, 
as  was  always  the  case  at  these  encampments,  came  in  the  evening 
to  have  a  look  at  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  small  present,  I 
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left  them  without  the  least  acknowledgment  Among  the  whole 
tribe  I  did  not  observe  one  distinguished  in  any  manner  by  her 
beauty  or  becoming  manners. 

The  chief  behaved  so  inhospitably  that  my  companions  were 
almost  starved  to  death,  and  I  had  to  treat  several  of  them;  but, 
in  acknowledgment,  I  received  some  useful  information.* 

Tuesday^  April  2bth.  At  length  we  left  this  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  camping-groimd,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  turning 
round  the  swamp  which  is  Jhere  formed,  and  farther  on  in  trav- 
ersing a  dense  forest  which  almost  precluded  any  progress.  Hav- 
ing then  passed  along  a  rising  sandy  groimd,  we  had  again  to 
cross  a  most  difficult  swampy  tract,  overgrown  with  dense  forest, 
'  which  at  times  obliged  us  to  ascend  the  high  sandy  downs  that 
bordered  the  great  river  on  our  right,  and  afforded  a  splendid 
view  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Gradually  we  emerged  from  the  dense  forest  upon  the  green 
border  of  a  backwater  which  stretched  out  behind  the  sandy 
downs,  which  were  enlivened  by  cattle.  Marching  along  this 
low  verdant  ground  we  reached  a  place  called  Tautilt  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Here  W6ghda,  the  father-in-law  of  W6ghdugu,  had  just 
pitched  his  tents,  and  part  of  his  luggage  was,  at  the  moment  of 
our  arrival,  being  carried  over  from  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  the 
chief  Saul  had  encamped,  and  the  shores  of  which  were  enlivened 
by  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  southern 
sections  of  the  mysterious  veiled  rovers  of  the  desert.  Totally 
metamorphosed  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  new  region  of 
which  they  have  taken  possession,  they  wander  about  and  remove 
•  A  complete  list  of  all  the  tribes  and  sections  of  the  I'moshaph  or  Tawirek 
will  be  fd^n  in  Appendix  XI.  Hero  I  will  commnnicate  the  family  relations  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  Ign^idarcn,  which  are  of  importance  for  understanding  clearlr 
the  political  state  of  things  in  this  part  of  the  ¥igcr,  and  which  may  be  of  sonoie  use 
to  any  future  expedition.  First,  Althbi,  the  principal  chief  of  this  tribe,  is  a  son 
of  Slilero,  son  of  Hemme,  son  of  Akhdum.  His  rival  is  Sadaktn,  the  nephew  of 
Simsim,  who  is  a  son  of  El  A'mmer  (the  name  of  Sadaktn's  father  I  do  not  know), 
son  of  Walaswarislar,  son  of  Akh^nm.  Associated  with  AlLhbi  is  £1  Woghdago. 
a  chief  of  a  section  of  the  Taraban^a,  a  very  chivalrons  man,  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakiy,  and  son  of  E'g  el  Hcnne,  son  of  ManstCr ;  £1  Woghdagn*s 
brothers  are  M£ni,  Mohammed,  Anfti,  and  Lab^.  Another  chief  of  the  Taraba- 
niSsa,  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  £1  Woghdugu,  although  allied  with  AlLhbi,  is  £*  Te'ni, 
son  of  Agante,  son  of  Khiwi,  son  of  Mansilr,  son  of  Age*  Sa'ade,  son  of  Awedha. 
£'  T^ni*s  sons  are :  Umbifnge,  Imbdkke  or  Bdlba,  Aslitil,  and  Innosara ;  sons  of  a 
brother  of  £'  T^ni  are :  Babaye  and  Bnbl^keri.  Another  great  man  related  to  E* 
T^  is  U'gast,  son  of  Shdt,  son  of  Khtfwi. 
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their  encampments  from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  swimming  their  cattle  across  the  river.  They 
have  almost  renounced  the  use  of  the  camel,  that  hardy  animal 
which  afforded  their  only  means  of  existence  in  those  desert  re- 
gions which  had  formerly  been  their  home. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  camping-ground.  This  branch  of 
the  river,  which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  pres- 
ent fit)m  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  was  enlivened  by  several  boats, 
together  with  a  good  number  of  cattle,  apparently  rather  averse 
to  entering  the  water,  which  in  summer  usually  dries  up ;  the 
Tawarek  busily  arranging  their  little  property  and  pitching  their 
tents,  or  erecting  their  little  booth-like  huts  of  matting ;  then  be- 
hind us  the  dense  forest,  closely  enveloped  by  cHmbing  plants. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  river  is  from  two  to  three  miles  dis- 
tant 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  cheerftil  little  W6ghda  start- 
ed from  his  tent  with  a  sudden  bound  worthy  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, in  order  to  receive  his  friend  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.*  We 
encamped  in  the  shade  of  the  large  trees,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  water,  where  we  were  soon  visited  by  several  Songhay  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  a  small  hamlet  on  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  they 
cultivate  tobacco.  This  article  constituted  in  former  times  the 
chief  branch  of  cultivation  all  along  the  river,  but  at  present,  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Fiilbe,  it  has  become  a  contra- 
band article,  so  that  the  people  from  Timbuktu  come  stealthily 
hither  in  order  to  buy  from  these  people  their  produce  with  co^ 
ton  strips  or  tari. 

This  chief,  Woghda,  had  been  present,  when  quite  a  boy,  at  the 
attack  which  the  Igwadaren  at  E'gedesh  made  upon  Mungo  Park, 
whom  all  the  old  men  along  the  river  know  very  well,  from  his 
large  strange-looking  boat,  with  his  white  sail,  his  long  coat,  his 
straw  hat,  and  large  gloves.  He  had  stopped  at  Bamba  in  order 
to  buy  fowls,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
supply  at  every  large  place  along  the  river.  W6ghda  farther  as- 
serted that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Tawarek  killed  two  of 
the  Christians  in  the  boat ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
appears  evident  that  two  of  the  four  valiant  men  who,  solitary  and 
abandoned,  in  their  boat,  like  a  little  fortress,  navigated  this  river 
for  so  many  hundred  miles  in  the  midst  of  these  hostile  tribes, 
were  killed  much  lower  down. 

The  people  have  plenty  of  asses,  and  a  sword-blade  of  the  com- 
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monest  Gtennan  or  Solingen  manufacture  fetches  every  where  two 
of  these  animals,  which  are  sold  for  at  least  6000  shells  each  in  the 
town.  But  the  more  conscientious  Arabs  do  not  trade  with  the 
Tawarek,  whose  property  they  well  know,  for  the  greatest  part,  to 
be  "haram,"  or  forbidden,  because  taken  by  violent  means. 

It  had  been  announced  that  we  were  to  start  in  the  afternoon, 
but  there  was  no  reason  for  hurrying  our  departure,  and  we  quiet- 
ly encamped  here  for  the  night,  when  we  were  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Welad  Moluk,  whose  encampment  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  ours.  They  were  short,  thick-set  men,  with  fair 
complexions  and  expressive  prepossessing  featiires,  but  some  of 
them  were  suflFering  dreadfully  from  a  disgusting  disease,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  One  or  two  of 
them,  at  least,  had  their  nose  and  part  of  their  face  entirely  eaten 
away  by  cancers,  and  formed  altogether  a  horrible  spectacle. 

Much  more  agreeable  was  a  visit  which  I  received  from  the 
Tawarek  chief  Saul,  the  leader  of  the  Kel-Tamulait,  a  very  stately 
personage,  who  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  us^ 
engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  the  sheikh.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  while  we  were  arranging  our  luggage,  he  and  an- 
other chief  of  the  name  of  Khasib  came  to  pay  me  their  compli- 
ments, and  sat  for  a  long  time  near  me  in  ortler  to  obsen^e  my 
habits. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  our  march,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  which  at  times  spread  out  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  but 
at  others  became  hid  behind  sandy  downs.  On  our  left  we  had  a 
well-wooiled  country,  now  and  then  changing  into  a  low  swampy 
ground,  and  enlivened  by  guinea-fowls.  In  this  place  we  met  a 
fine  tall  Tarki,  mounted  upon  one  of  the  highest  **mehara"  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  Woghdugu,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  southern 
Tawarek,  Awelimmiden,  Igwadaren,  and  Tademt'kket  taken  to- 
gether, and  a  sincere  and  fiiithful  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay. 
lie  was  a  fine,  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  of  six  feet  four  or  five 
inches,  and  evidently  possessing  immense  muscular  stR^ngth,  al- 
though he  was  by  no  means  fat  at  the  time,  and  even  pretended 
not  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Numerous  deeds  of  valor  are  related  of  this  man,  wliieh  remind 
one  of  the  best  age  of  European  or  Arab  chivalry.  He  is  said,  at 
the  time  when  the  Tawarek  conquered  the  town  of  Giindam  from 
the  Fulbe,  to  have  jumped  from  his  horse  upon  the  wall  of  that 
place,  and  catching  upon  his  shield  the  spears  of  all  the  enemy 
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"who  were  posted  there,  to  have  opened  a  way  for  his  comrades. 
A  few  days  before,  he  had  been  surprised,  when  quite  alone,  by  a 
party  of  from  ten  to  twelve  of  his  private  enemies,  the  followers 
of  E'  Teni,  but  he  succeeded  in  defending  himself  against  them, 
and  catching  upon  his  shield  all  their  iron  spears,  he  reached  the 
river,  and  made  good  his  retreat  in  a  boat. 

Led  on  by  this  interesting  man,  and  by  a  brother  of  his  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  we  soon  reached  a  place  named  Izdberen,  so 
called  from  two  sandy  downs  rising  Jfrom  a  flat  shore,  and  at  times 
entirely  insulated.  Inland,  a  large  swampy  backwater  leaves  only 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  dry. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

RETROGRADE   MOVEMENT  TOWARD  TIMBU'KTU. 

The  locality  of  Izdberen,  where  we  had  encamped,  was  not  at 
all  inviting,  as  it  was  but  scantily  provided  with  trees.  Here  we 
gave  up  our  journey  eastward,  and  again  commenced  our  retro- 
grade movement  toward  Timbuktu.  I  was  now  filled  with  the 
saddest  forebodings ;  for,  after  three  or  four  days  spent  in  vain  dis- 
pute between  the  sheikh  and  A'khbi,  the  chief  of  the  Igwadaren, 
who  was  encamped  here,  the  latter  persisted  in  his  rebellious  con- 
duct against  his  liege  lord,  Alkuttabu ;  and,  instead  of  restoring 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  tribes  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  latter,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  instigations  of  the 
sheikh's  enemy  and  rival,  Hammadi,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Fulbc  and  of  the  chief  of  Ilamda-Allahi.  He  thus 
caused  an  immense  disturbance  in  this  whole  region ;  and  in  fact 
a  bloody  war  broke  out  soon  after  my  safe  departure. 

The  encampment  at  Izebcren,  to  which  this  sad  remembrance 
attaches,  was  tolerably  enlivened  with  some  interesting  people, 
including  as  well  some  kinsmen  of  A'khbi,  as  more  especially  the 
sons  of  E'g  el  Ilenne,  Woghdugu,  and  his  brethren,  Mohammed, 
Anfti,  and  Mini,  all  of  whom  are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  (as  far  as  it  possible  for  a  Tarki  to  be  so)  even  amiable  men. 
Among  the  former  there  was  a  boy  named  Kiingu,  whose  arro- 
gance at  first  was  a  little  troublesome,  but  eventually  he  became 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  even  now  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
my  remembrance.    He  was  a  nephew  of  A'khbi's,  and  his  father 
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had  been  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  warlike  enterprise,  but 
had  been  killed  in  battle  at  an  early  age,  like  most  of  the  kinsfolk 
of  this  chief,  so  that  the  boy  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  his 
mother,  Tatinata,  who  was  a  daughter  of  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

ATchbi  himself  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  good- 
looking,  but  of  an  overbearing  character.  His  fether,  Salem,  who 
had  died  a  few  months  before  at  a  very  advanced  age,  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  intelligence,  while  A'khbi,  as  soon  as  he  ac- 
ceded to  power,  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  his  liege  lord  and 
entered  into  open  hostilities  with  him.  He  had  allowed  his  own 
small  tribe,  which  scarcely  numbered  more  than  two  hundred 
fighting  men,  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  encampments,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  feud  had  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  among 
his  own  followers.  His  quarrel  with  Alkuttabu  was  evidently  a 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Fiilbe  and  Hammadi,  who, 
seeing  that  the  political  power  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  was  based 
upon  his  friendship  with  the  chief  of  the  Awelimmiden,  used  all 
his  endeavors  to  raise  up  an  adversary  to  the  latter ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  this  struggle,  of  which  I  did  not  see  the  end,  may  have 
been  productive  of  great  changes  in  the  political  relations  of  Tim- 
buktu. 

The  endeavor  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  which  my  protector  had  sincerely  at  heart,  and  thus 
to  keep  up  the  friendly  relation  of  this  tribe  with  that  of  the  Ig- 
wadaren,  induced  him  to  postpone  my  interests  and  to  return  once 
more  westward,  in  order  to  exert  lus  utmost  to  settle  tliis  serious 
afiair ;  for  the  very  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  from  the  first,  when 
they  were  settled  in  A'zawad,  had  been  the  protectors  of  the  Kim- 
ta,  the  tribe  to  which  the  family  of  Mukhtar  belonged,  and  had 
especially  defended  them  against  the  hostilities  of  the  I'gelad,  by 
whose  subjection  the  former  had  founded  their  power.  El  Bjiay 
could  not  but  see  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  his  former  sup- 
porters likely  to  become  the  avixiliaries  of  his  enemies ;  and  his 
brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  left  to  fill  his  place  in 
Timbuktu  during  his  absence,  had  sent  an  express  messenger  from 
the  town,  requesting  him  to  come,  in  order  that  he  might  consult 
with  him  upon  the  state  of  afiairs. 

As  for  myself,  being  anxious  about  my  own  interest,  and  fear- 
ing even  for  my  life,  which  I  was  convinced  was  seriously  threat- 
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ened  by  another  return  toward  Timbuktu,  I  employed  every  means 
in  my  power  to  persuade  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  pursue  my 
journey  eastward,  in  the  company  of  those  pupils  and  followers 
of  his  whom  he  had  promised  to  send  along  with  me.  But  he 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  I  felt  extremely  dejected  at  the 
time,  and  could  not  but  regard  this  retrograde  journey  to  Timbuk- 
tu as  a  most  unfortunate  event. 

Just  at  this  time  the  news  was  brought,  by  way  of  Ghadames, 
of  the  French  having  completely  vanquished  the  Shaamba,  and 
made  an  expedition  to  Wargela  and  Metlfli.  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  the  fear  of  the  progress  of  these  foreign  and  hated  in- 
truders into  the  interior  of  these  regions  became  very  general,  and 
caused  suspicion  to  attach  to  me,  as  these  people  could  not  but 
think  that  my  journey  to  their  country  had  some  connection  with 
the  expedition  of  the  French.  .But,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  I  found  afterward  that  my  friend  was  altogether  right 
in  postponing  for  the  time  my  journey  eastward. 

Sunday^  April  SOth.  This  was  the  sad  day  when,  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  I  began  my  return-journey  toward  the  west 
There  had  been  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  which,  in  the  zone  farther  to  the  south,  had  already 
set  in,  when,  after  so  many  reiterated  delays,  I  was  obliged  once 
more  to  return  toward  that  very  place  which  I  had  felt  so  happy 
in  having  at  length  left  behind  me. 

My  protector  was  well  aware  of  the  state  of  my  feelings,  and, 
while  the  people  were  loading  the  camels,  he  came  to  me,  and  once 
more  excused  himself  on  account  of  this  retrograde  movement. 
There  were,  besides  myself,  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gwanin, 
who  wanted  to  go  on  to  Gh(?rgo  in  order  to  buy  tobacco,  and  who 
now  likewise  were  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  the  westward, 
as  they  had  no  guarantee  for  their  security  in  making  the  journey 
alone. 

The  splendid  river  along  the  banks  of  which  lay  our  road,  and 
which  here  was  about  half  a  mile  across,  afforded  the  only  conso- 
lation in  my  cheerless  mood.  The  junction  of  the  two  branches, 
as  seen  from  this  spot,  presented  a  very  fine  spectacle.  The  ger- 
redli-trees  also,  which  were  in  full  blossom,  attracted  my  attention. 

Keeping  a  little  nearer  to  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached 
the  place  of  our  former  encampment  in  Taiitilt.  Having  then 
passed  along  the  small  backwater  of  Barkange,  the  volume  of 
which  had  greatly  decreased  in  these  few  days,  we  encamped  about 
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jfonr  miles  beyond,  in  the  open  swampy  ground  which  we  had  had 
such  difficulty  in  crossing  on  our  outward  journey.  It  is  called 
Erasar.  In  tiiis  low  ground,  between  two  swamps,  and  about  800 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  without  the  shade  of  the  small- 
est tree,  the  Igwadaren  had  encamped.  It  was  owing  to  these 
swampy  sites  that  I  was  afflicted  with  those  severe  rheumatic  pains 
from  which  I  afterward  suffered  so  much  in  B6mu,  and  which  I 
occasionally  feel  even  now. 

The  place  was  the  more  disagreeable  as  we  remained  here  the 
three  following  days,  El  Bakay  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  per- 
suade the  chief  A^khbi  to  restore  the  property  which  he  had  taJcen 
from  the  subjects  of  his  liege  lord.  I  was,  in  the  mean  time,  anx- 
ious to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  with  whom 
I  was  thus  brought  into  contact,  although  most  of  the  Igwadaren 
had  already  gone  on  in  advance  to  their  new  retreat,  and  at  that 
time  were  collected  at  Em&se,  while  the  straightforward  and  fear- 
less chief  W6ghdugu  and  his  friend  Shamuw^l  were  still  behind. 
I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  for  I  thought  that 
the  names  of  Shamuw^,  Saul,  and  Danidl — all  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  this  tribe,  while,  as  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  none  of 
them  is  found  among  the  Arabs — tend  to  confirm  the  closer  rela- 
tion which  these  Berbers  keep  up  with  the  Canaanitic  tribes  than 
with  the  Arabs.  There  was,  in  particular,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sama,  who  was  very  friendly  with  me.  On  reading  with  him 
some  writing  in  "  Tefinaghen,"  or  the  native  Berber  character,  I 
became  aware  that  this  word  signifies  nothing  more  than  tokens, 
or  alphabet ;  for  as  soon  as  the  people  beheld  my  books,  and  ob- 
served that  they  all  consisted  of  letters,  they  exclaimed  repeated- 
ly, "  Tefinaghen — ay — Tefinaghen !"  and  my  little  friend  Kungu, 
who  had  just  learned  the  Arabic  alphabet,  was  very  anxious  to 
know  something  about  the  value  of  the  letters.  I  here,  also,  had 
proof  of  the  great  dislike  which  the  Tawdrek  have  to  the  name  of 
their  father  being  mentioned,  for,  when  the  little  Haiballa,  the  com- 
panion of  the  son  of  the  sheikh,  mentioned  the  death  of  Kiingu's 
fiither,  the  little  fellow  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  was  ready  to 
kill  him  on  the  spot 

I  received,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  information  from  a  young 
man  who  had  lately  come  from  the  north,  in  order  to  study  under 
the  sheikh.  He  belonged  to  the  Welad  Yo'aza,  a  section  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Mdshediif,  which  originally  appears  to  have  been  of 
pure  Berber  extraction,  being  identical  with  the  celebrated  tribe 
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of  the  Masiifa,  but  who,  at  present,  have  become  Arabicized.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  good  family;  but  being  now  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  food,  he  took  refuge  with  me,  in  order  to 
enjoy  my  hospitality.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  him  a 
great  deal  with  regard  to  some  districts  of  the  desert  with  which 
I  had  been  unacquainted. 

In  the  same  encampment  we  received  ftdl  confirmation  of  the 
news  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  French  toward  the  south, 
and  of  their  having  taken  possession  of  Wargela.  The  excitement 
produced  in  consequence  was  very  great,  and  made  my  situation 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Sheikh  el  Bakay  came 
twice  in  the  same  afternoon  to  me,  expressing  his  intention  of 
uniting  the  strength  of  the  Tawatiye  and  the  Awellmmiden  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  French.  But  I  endeavored  to  show  him 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  telling  him  that  they  them- 
selves would  gain  nothing  by  such  inconsiderate  conduct,  and 
would  only  fiimish  a  fresh  pretext  to  the  French  for  penetrating 
fisffther  into  the  interior.  Moreover,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  latter,  unless  instigated,  would  not  undertake  such  a  thing  as 
a  military  expedition  to  these  distant  regions,  but  would  endeavor 
to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  them  in  a  peaceful  manner. 
There  the  matter  stopped  for  the  moment 

Thursday^  May  4:th.  All  the  exertions  of  the  sheikh  to  persuade 
A'khbi  to  return  the  property  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from 
the  tribes  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Awelfmmiden  being 
in  vain,  the  latter  broke  up  his  encampment,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  journey  westward  in  search  of  new  protectors  and  allies.  To 
prevent  the  mischief  which  might  result  from  this  course,  my 
friend  followed,  and  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  accompany  him. 
The  river  had  fallen  considerably  since  I  had  last  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  the 
swampy  tract  which  we  traversed  in  the  beginning  of  our  march 
bore  evident  testimony  to  the  higher  state  of  the  water  some  time 
before. 

Leaving  then  our  former  camping-ground  in  Tensar6ri  on  one 
side,  we  encamped  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  six  miles,, 
on  ground  which  was  still  so  extremely  damp  that  almost  all  my 
l^g^6  was  spoiled,  while  it  likewise  exercised  a  most  unfiivora- 
ble  effect  upon  my  health.  We  had  previously  had  evident  signs 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  to-day,  we  had  the  first 
regular  shower  accompanied  by  a  thunder-storm,,  and  laia  fell 
•  Vol.  m.— D  d 
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lound  about  us  in  a  much  more  considerable  quantily.  The  Ta- 
warek  were  well  aware  that  this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  words  "  akase 
yuse" — "  the  rainy  season  has  set  in ;"  but  my  Arab  companions, 
who  repeatedly  assured  me  that  long  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season  I  should  certainly  reach  S<Skoto,  would  not  acknowl- 
edge this  as  a  regular  rain,  but  qualified  it  as  quite  an  exceptional 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  setting  of  the  "  Pleiads,"  and 
calling  it  in  sequence,  "  maghreb  el  thraya." 

There  was  a  great  dread  of  lions  in  our  encampment  I  espe- 
cially was  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  my  camping-ground, 
which  I  had  surrounded  with  a  fence,  closely  approached  a  jimgle 
of  rank  grass ;  but  we  passed  the  night  unmolested. 

Friday^  May  5th,  Although  I  had  been  promised  that  we  should 
certainly  not  pass  this  place  on  our  return  westward,  nevertheless, 
in  the  morning  the  order  was  suddenly  given  to  decamp ;  and  on 
we  went,  A'khbi  in  the  van  and  we  in  the  rear,  p^ing  many 
small  temporary  encampments  of  the  Igwadaren,  whd.Vere  exiling 
themselves  firom  their  own  country.  Having  thus  made  a  short 
march  of  about  four  miles,  through  a  country  now  rising  in  sandy 
downs,  covered  ¥dth  siwak  and  diim  bush,  at  other  times  spread- 
ing out  in  low  swampy  meadow-grounds,  and  leaving  I'ndikuway 
on  our  left,  we  encamped  again  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fortunately,  there  was  some 
rising  ground,  opening  a  fine  view  over  the  river,  which  here 
formed  an  arm  of  about  600  yards  in  breadth,  while  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'ribfnda  exhibited  a  very  pleasant  background.  Cau- 
tiously I  pitched  my  tent  as  high  as  possible,  with  the  door  look- 
ing toward  the  river,  in  order  to  console  myself  with  the  aspect 
of  the  stream.  A  beautiful  j(?ja  or  caoutchouc  tree,  here  called 
^nderen,  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  else 
in  the  whole  of  this  district,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  en- 
campment. A  few  miles  toward  the  west,  the  high  sandy  downs 
of  U'le  Teharge  formed  also  an  object  of  great  interest. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  ground  of  this  encampment 
did  not  present  such  a  uniform  level  as  in  our  last  day  s  amazagh, 
for  in  the  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
threw  back  the  fence  that  we  had  erected  around  our  camping- 
ground  upon  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  threatened  to  tear  the 
tent  to  pieces :  then,  halving  made  the  round  of  the  whole  horizon, 
it  returned  once  more  from  the  north  and  discharged  itself  in  a 
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terrific  shower,  whicli  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  into  a  large  lake. 

This  thunder-storm  adOforded  evident  proofe  of  the  full  power  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  even  begun  my  long  jour- 
ney eastward,  through  districts  so  full  of  large  rivers  and  of  swampy 
valleys,  my  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
I  felt  very  dissatisfied  with  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he,  on  his 
part,  was  well  aware  of  it.  His  own  trustworthy  and  amiable 
character  inspired  me  with  the  confidence  that  I  should  at  length 
get  safely  out  of  all  my  trouble ;  but  an  immense  amount  of  Job- 
like patience  was  required,  for  we  staid  in  this  encampment  the 
five  following  days. 

But  we  had  a  little  intercourse  with  some  remarkable  persons 
which  gave  me  some  occupation.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
passers-by  were  three  noble  ladies  of  the  tribe  of  the  K^l-hekikan, 
well  mounted  on  camels  in  an  open  cage,  or  jakhfa,  of  rather  sim- 
ple structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  ornament  on  the  head 
of  the  animal,  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut 
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But  the  ladies  themselves  afforded  an  interesting  sight,  being  well 
formed,  of  rather  full  proportions,  though  very  plainly  dressed. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  Igwadaren,  male  and  female,  passed  by 
(•lose  to  my  tent.  There  were,  besides,  the  Kfl-terarart  and  the 
Kdl-tamulait,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  them,  A'hel  e'  Saul ;  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  a  troop  of  eight  horsemen  of  the 
latter,  who,  in  the  evening,  came  to  my  tent  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  me.  I  reciprocated  fully  their  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  requested  one  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  the  chief  Saul,  who 
were  among  this  troop,  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  east- 
ward, promising  to  see  him  safe  to  Mekka.    But,  although  he 
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greatly  valued  my  offer,  he  was  afraid  of  the  Ar^wan  or  KiSl- 
ger^  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  A'f  r. 

There  was  a  great  congregation  of  different  chiefs  with  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  peace 
between  inveterate  enemies,  such  as  E'  T^ni  and  W6ghdugu ;  but 
the  sequel  showed  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  for  these  petty 
tribes  can  not  remain  quiet  for  a  moment  Great  numbers  of  the 
Sh^mman-A'mmas  were  hovering  round  us,  all  of  them  begging 
for  food.  But  my  spirits  were  too  much  imbittered  to  exercise 
great  hospitality  from  the  small  stock  of  my  provisions,  which 
were  fast  dwindling  away.  Indeed,  the  stores  which  I  had  laid 
in,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  last  me  until  I  reached  Say,  were 
almost  consumed,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  obtain  a  small  supply 
of  milk,  which  I  usually  bought  with  looking-glasses,  or  rather 
rewarded  the  gifts  of  the  people  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such 
a  present  But  these  people  were  really  very  miserably  of^  and 
almost  in  a  starving  condition,  all  their  property  having  been 
taken  from  them.  They  informed  me  that  the  Igwadaren  had 
plundered  twelve  villages  along  the  Eghfrreu,  among  others  those 
of  Bamba,  E'gedesh,  Asliman,  and  Zomgoy. 

The  river  was  enlivened  the  whole  day  long  with  boats  going 
up  and  down,  and  some  of  the  people  asserted  that  these  boats 
belonged  to  the  Fiilbe,  who  were  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  The  news  from  the  north  of  the  advance  gf  the 
French,  the  particulars  of  which,  of  course,  could  not  but  become 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  the  report  was  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
excited  my  friend  greatly,  and  the  several  letters,  written  by  the 
people  of  Tawat  who  were  resident  in  Timbuktu,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event,  with  which  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
sent  to  that  place  returned,  did  not  fail  to  increase  his  anxiety. 

All  these  people  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  fear,  that 
the  French  might  without  any  farther  delay  march  from  el  (Jol6^ 
which  they  were  said  to  have  occupied,  upon  Timbuktu,  or  at 
least  upon  Tawat  On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  I  was  not  in  the  town  at  this  conjuncture,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
citement these  very  people  from  Tawat,  who  previously  had  taken 
me  under  there  especial  protection,  and  defended  me  repeatedly, 
would  have  contributed  to  my  ruin,  as,  from  their  general  preju- 
dice against  a  Christian,  they  lost  all  distinction  between  English 
and  French,  and  represented  me  as  a  spy  whose  proceedings  were 
connected  with  that  expedition  from  the  north. 
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They  now  urgently  requested  the  sheikh  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
whole  community  of  Tawat,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Wargela  conjointly  with  the  Hogar  and  A'zgar ;  but 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  him  from  acceding  to  such  a 
proposal,  although  he  thought  that  I  was  greatly  underrating  the 
military  strength  of  the  people  of  Tawat  However,  although  I 
succeeded  in  preventing  such  a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  I  could  not 
prevent  his  writing  a  letter  to  the  French,  in  which  he  interdicted 
them  from  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior,  or  entering  the 
desert,  imder  any  pretext  whatever,  except  as  single  travelers. 
He  also  wanted  me  to  write  immediately  to  Tripoli,  to  request 
that  an  Englishman  should  go  as  consul  to  Tawat;  but  I  told 
him  that  this  was  not  so  easily  done,  and  that  he  must  first  be 
able  to  offer  full  guarantee  that  the  agent  should  be  respected. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  the  French  would  leave  the 
inhabitants  of  Tawat  to  themselves,  merely  obliging  them  to  re- 
spect Europeans,  and  keep  open  the  road  to  the  interior;  but  al- 
though at  that  time  I  was  not  folly  aware  of  the  intimate  alliance 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
I  was  persuaded  that  the  latter  neither  could  nor  would  protect 
the  people  of  Tawat  against  any  aggressive  policy  of  the  French, 
except  by  peaceable  means,  as  Tawat  is  pre-eminently  situated 
within  the  range  of  their  own  commerce.  K  both  the  English 
and  French  could  agree  on  a  certain  line  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  tribes  of  the  interior,  those  extensive  regions  might,  I  think, 
be  easily  opened  to  peaceful  intercourse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  circumstances,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  affix 
my  name  to  the  letter  written  by  the  sheikh,  as  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  candor  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  not 
signing  a  wrong  name. 

All  this  excitement,  which  was  disagreeable  enough,  had,  how- 
ever, one  great  advantage  for  me,  as  I  was  now  informed  that  le^ 
ters  had  reached  my  address,  and  that  I  should  have  them ;  but  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  these  letters  had  arrived  in  A'zawad 
some  months  previously.  I  expostulated  very  strongly  with  my 
friend  upon  this  circumstance,  telling  him  that  if  they  wanted 
friendship  and  "imana,"  or  security  of  intercourse  with  us,  they 
ought  to  be  far  more  strict  in  observing  the  conditions  consequent 
upon  such  a  relation.  I  then  received  the  promise  that  I  should 
have  the  letters  in  a  few  days. 

Wednesday^  May  10th.  Our  hosts  the  K<51-g6gi  removed  their 
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enoainpment,  and  we  followed  them^  although  my  protector  had 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  in  our  retrograde  movement  we  should 
oertainly  not  have  to  pass  the  fine  caoutchouc-tree  that  adorned 
our  encampment  Leaving  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule-Tehiarge, 
on  the  badcs  of  the  river,  we  kept  around  the  extensive  swampy 
meadow-ground  which  spreads  out  behind  them,  several  small  en- 
campments of  the  wandering  Tawarek  enlivening  the  green  bor- 
der of  the  swamp.  Grossing,  then,  some  rising  ground  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wide  expanse  of  shallow  backwat^ers  connected 
with  the  river,  we  came  to  the  well-known  creek  of  Amal^e,  and 
followed  its  northerly  shore  till  we  reached  its  source  or  head, 
where  our  fiiend  A^hbi  had  taken  up  his  encampment  in  the 
midst  of  a  swampy  meadow-ground,  which  afibrded  rich  pasture 
to  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  for,  as  I  have  had  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  state,  the  Tawarek  think  nothing  of  encamping  in  the 
midst  of  a  ^amp. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  betfce^ 
protected  and  drier  spot,  and  therefore  ascended  the  sandy  downs, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  well  adorned  with 
talha-trees  and  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodata.  Having  pitched  my 
tent  in  the  midst  of  an  old  fence,  or  zerfba,  I  stretched  myself  out 
in  the  cool  shade,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  impleasant 
character  of  my  situation,  enjoyed  the  interesting  scenery  of  the 
landscape,  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  labyrinth  of 
backwaters  and  creeks  which  are  connected  with  this  large  river 
of  Western  Central  Africa. 

At  the  foot  of  the  downs  was  the  encampment  of  our  friends 
the  Tawarek,  with  its  larger  and  smaller  leathern  tents,  some  of 
them  open  and  presenting  the  interior  of  these  simple  movable 
dwellings ;  beyond,  the  swampy  creek,  enlivened  by  a  numerous 
herd  of  cattle  half  immersed  in  the  water ;  then  a  dense  border  of 
vegetation,  and  beyond  in  the  distance,  the  white  sandy  downs  of 
Em<?sse,  with  a  small  strip  of  the  river.  I  made  a  sketch  of  this 
pleasant  and  animated  locality,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opposite.  The  scenery  was  particularly  beautiful  in  the  moonlight 
when  I  ascended  the  ridge  of  tlie  downs,  whicli  rise  to  about  150 
feet  in  height.  In  the  evening  I  received  a  little  milk  from  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kdl-gogi  of  the  name  ofLammege, 
who  was  a  good-looking  woman,  and  to  whom  I  made  a  present 
of  a  looking-glass  and  a  few  needles  in  return.  The  Tawarek, 
while  they  are  fond  of  their  wives,  and  almost  entirely  abstain 
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from  polygamy,  are  not  at  all  jealous ;  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
wliicli  the  women  enjoy  is  astonishing ;  but,  according  to  all  that 
I  have  heard,  instances  of  faithlessness  are  very  rare  among  the 
nobler  tribes.  Among  the  degraded  sections,  however,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  K^l  e*  Siik,  female  chastity  appears  to  be  less 
highly  esteemed,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  also  among  many  Ber- 
ber tribes  at  the  time  when  El  Bekri  wrote  his  interesting  account 
of  Africa.* 

MeanwhUe  my  good  and  benevolent  protector  was  in  a  most 
unpleasant  dilemma,  between  his  regard  for  his  own  interest  and 
his  respect  for  myself.  He  severely  rebuked  the  Tarki  chief  for 
having  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  which  had  formerly  existed 
between  himself  and  me ;  for  since  our  retrograde  movement,  in 
order  to  incite  my  friend  to  a  greater  degree  of  energy,  I  never 
went  to  his  tent,  although  he  repeatedly  paid  me  a  visit.  At 
length,  after  mature  consideration,  the  sheikh  had  decided  that  I, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  should  go  to  Er- 
n&se,  there  to  await  his  return,  while  he  himself  intended  to  ap- 
proach still  nearer  to  Timbuktu,  although  he  affirmed  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  town  under  any  condition. 

Thus  we  separated  the  next  morning,  and  I  took  leave  of  the 
friends  whom  I  had  made  among  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren. 
These  people  were  leaving  their  former  homes  and  their  former 
allies,  in  order  to  seek  new  dwelling-places  and  new  friends. 
There  was  especially  the  little  Kiingu,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
came  on  his  white  horse  to  bid  me  farewell.  We  had  become 
very  good  friends,  and  he  used  to  call  daily  to  talk  with  me  about 
distant  countries,  and  the  different  varieties  of  nations  as  far  as  he 
had  any  idea  of  such  things.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  chival- 
rous lad,  and  with  his  long  black  hair,  his  large  expressive  eyes, 
and  his  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  I  liked  him  much.  When  I 
told  him  that  he  would  yet  become  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
Tawarek,  and  a  celebrated  warrior,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it 
would  be  his  destiny  to  die  young  like  his  brothers,  who  had  all 
fallen  in  battle  at  an  early  age ;  but  I  consoled  him,  and  promised 
that  if  any  friend  of  mine  should  visit  these  regions  after  me  I 
would  not  fail  to  send  him  a  present  for  himself.  He  regretted 
having  left  the  neighborhood  of  Bamba,  which  he  extolled  very 
highly  on  account  of  its  fine  trees  and  rich  pasture-grounds ;  but 

♦  El  Bokil,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  182.     ^V«  ^0^  Ujll  • 
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he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Eafar-n-aman,  or,  as  the  Arabs 
call  it,  the  Has  el  ma,  with  the  rich  grassy  backwaters  and  creeks 
which  surround  it,  especially  the  valley  called  Tis6nnaten,  the 
reminiscences  of  which  filled  his  boyish  mind  with  the  highest  de- 
light. 

Thus  I  took  leave  of  this  young  Tarki  lad,  after  having  given 
him  such  little  presents  as  I  could  spare.  Swinging  himself  upon 
his  horse  by  means  of  his  iron  spear,  he  rode  off  with  a  martial 
air,  probably  never  to  hear  of  me  again.  I  took  the  opposite  di- 
rection, along  the  shore  of  the  creek  Amalelle,  accompanied  by  a 
guide  whom  A'hmed  el  Wadawi  had  brought  from  Emesse,  and 
followed  by  Mohammed  ben  Klhottar  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Sfdi 
Mohammed  the  sheikh's  son,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  follow- 
ers. However,  the  company  of  all  these  people  did  not  inspire 
me  with  so  much  confidence  that  my  friend  and  protector  would 
not  tarry  long  behind,  as  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  his  favorite 
female  cook,  Diko,  who  accompanied  us,  and  whose  services  my 
friend  could  scarcely  dispense  with ;  and  I  thus  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  confidential  pupil,  Mohammed  el  A'min,  who,  knowing 
well  the  character  of  his  teacher,  disputed  with  energy  with  those 
among  my  companions  who  thought  that  the  sheikh  would  send 
us  word  to  join  him  in  the  town. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  enjoyed  once  more  the  verj'  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  river  district,  with  its  many  creeks,  small  necks  of 
land,  and  extensive  swamps.  Since  we  had  last  visitetl  this  j^lace 
the  waters  had  retired  considerably,  and  the  extensive  swampy 
lowlands  between  TeinahanSt  and  Em(5sse  had  become  quite  dn% 
so  that  we  had  to  cross  only  a  narrow  channel-like  strip  of  water. 
Following  then  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached  the  well-known 
encampment  of  the  Kel-n-Nokiinder,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter 
tained  with  a  bowl  of  ghussub- water.  I  was  disposed  to  enjoy  in 
privacy  the  view  over  the  river,  while  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
siwak,  but  the  number  of  Tawarek  who  were  passing  by  did  not 
allow  me  much  leisure,  for  the  tents  of  Siiiil,  as  well  as  those  of 
El  Woghdugu,  were  at  a  short  distixnce.  But  these  people,  con- 
scious of  their  having  deserved  punishment  at  the  hand  of  their 
liege  lonl,  were  frightened  away  by  the  rising  of  a  simiim,  a.s  it  is 
popularly  believed  in  the  cormtry  that  this  \yind  is  the  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  great  army,  or  tabu,  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  and 
they  all  started  off  the  next  morning. 

The  river,  which  is  here  very  broad,  forms  a  large  low  island 
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called  Banga-gungu,  the  "  hippopotamus  iaiand,"  while  a  smaller 
one,  distinguished  by  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  is  called  Biire.  I  en- 
deavored in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  river  itself; 
but  it  is  beset  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  of  great  height,  armed 
with  such  offensive  bristles  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pene- 
trate through  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cold  and  during  the 
hot  season,  a  path  leads  along  this  low  grassy  shore,  but,  during 
some  months  of  the  year,  the  water  reaches  the  very  downs.  It 
is  a  fine  spot  for  an  encampment,  the  air  being  good.  But  the 
whole  site  consists  only  of  a  narrow  sandy  ridge,  backed  toward 
the  north  by  an  extensive  swamp,  the  border  of  which  is  girt  with 
the  richest  profusion  of  vegetation,  interwoven  with  creeping  plants, 
and  interspersed  with  diim  bush.  This  place  is  called  "  liggada," 
and  forms  a  haunt  for  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  especially  lions, 
and  the  inhabitants  gave  an  animated  description  of  a  nocturnal 
combat  which,  two  days  previously,  had  raged  between  two  lions 
on  account  of  a  lioness. 

It  had  been  decided  that  we  should  await  here  the  return  of  the 
sheikh ;  but,  after  we  had  passed  the  following  day  in  this  place, 
our  friends  the  Kdl-n-Nokiinder,  already  satisfied  with  the  honor 
of  entertaining  so  many  guests  for  one  day,  endeavored  to  escape 
from  our  hands,  and,  without  having  given  us  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  Saturday  suddenly  removed  their  encamp- 
ment. Fortunately  they  went  eastward,  in  which  direction  I  would 
have  followed  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  my  compan- 
ions, the  telamid,  rushed  after  them  like  hungry  vultures  aft^r 
their  prey.  I  had  my  things  packed  in  a  moment,  and  we  fol- 
lowed them  along  the  same  narrow  neck  of  downs  on  which  our 
route  had  lain  in  coming  from  Amaldlle;  but,  instead  of  travers- 
ing the  swamp  by  the  ford  northward,  we  kept  along  it  toward 
the  east,  where  the  downs  gradually  decrease  in  height,  being  over- 
grown with  colocynths,  and,  farther  on,  with  tiirsha,  or  Asclepias 
gigantea,  and  the  blue  Crudfei-a  or  daman-kadda.  Farther  on  they 
cease  entirely,  and  give  way  to  a  low  shore,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  forms  a  connection  between  the  river 
and  the  swampy  background  stretching  out  behind  the  downs. 

Here,  where  the  river  takes  a  fine  sweep  to  the  southeast,  and 
forms  several  islands,  was  situated  in  former  times  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Belesaro,  but,  at  present,  nothing  but  groups  of  a  beauti- 
ful species  of  wild  fig-tree,  called  here  duw6,  mark  this  spot  as  the 
former  scene  of  human  industry. 
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Crossing  then  a  low  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  rich  b^rgu 
and  rank  reed-grass,  we  reached  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule- 
Teharge,  which  had  already  attracted  my  attention  from  our  en- 
campment in  Teharge.  On  the  highest  part  of  these  downs  the 
Kfl-n-Nokiinder  chose  the  place  for  their  new  encampment,  and  I 
fixed  upon  a  former  fence,  wherein  I  pitched  my  tent,  which  tram 
this  elevated  position  was  visible  over  a  great  part  of  the  river. 
But  my  young  friend,  the  sheikhas  nephew,  imbued  with  the  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  his  mother,  always  greatly  objected  to  my 
using  the  former  dwelling-places  of  other  people,  as  if  they  were 
haunted  by  spirits. 

It  wasa  beautiful  camping-ground,  elevated  about  150  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  over  which  it  afforded  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect, the  river  here  forming  a  very  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  summer  it  is  fordable  at  the  place  called 
E'nsowdd.  A  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  downs,  where  it  form- 
ed another  reach  toward  the  south,  the  river  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  lake.  Nearer  the  opposite  shore  a  low 
grassy  island  called  Rabara  stretched  out,  and  another  narrow 
strip  of  ground  called  Waraka  was  separated  from  the  shore,  on 
our  side,  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  overgrown  with  the  finest 
b^gu.  Toward  the  south,  the  steep  sandy  downs  were  bordered 
by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  behind  which  a  green  swampy  plain 
stretched  out,  intersected  by  an  open  channel,  which  separated  u^ 
fix)m  the  main,  where  another  village  of  the  K(^l-n-Nokunder  was 
lying,  the  barking  of  whose  dogs  was  distinctly  heard. 

The  small  creek  which  separated  the  island  of  Waraka  from 
our  shore  was  full  of  crocodiles,  some  of  which  measured  as  much 
as  eighteen  feet,  the  greatest  length  which  I  have  ever  seen  thL; 
animal  attain  in  Central  Africa;  and  swimming  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  head  occasionally  peeping  forth, 
they  greatly  threatened  the  security  of  the  cattle,  who  were  graz- 
ing on  the  fine  rank  grass  growing  on  the  border  of  the  creek. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  these  voracious  and  most  dangerous  ani- 
mals succeeded  in  seizing  two  cows  belonging  to  our  hc^ts,  and 
inflicted  a  very  severe  wound  upon  a  man  who  was  busy  cutting 
grass  for  my  horses. 

This  man  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  order  to  return 
to  Hausa,  which  was  originally  his  home.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  go,  although 
he  was  a  liberated  slave,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
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company  might  involve  me  in  disputes  with  his  former  masters ; 
for,  in  general,  even  liberated  slaves  are  supposed  to  observe  some 
sort  of  duty  to  their  former  employers.  Nevertheless,  I  had  al- 
lowed him  to  stay,  but  was  now  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, as  almost  the  whole  of  his  foot  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  monster,  so  that  he  was  entirely  unfit  for  the  journey,  and  re- 
quired immediate  relief. 

The  view  of  the  river  was  the  more  interesting,  as  a  strong 
northeast  wind,  or,  as  the  Tawarek  say,  "  erife,"  ruffled  its  surfiwse 
so  considerably  that  it  crested  the  waves  with  white  foam,  and 
presented  a  very  animated  appearance,  the  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  the  green  island  and  shore,  and  the  high  ridge  of  the  wide 
sandy  downs  forming  a  most  pleasing  contrast 

There  was,  also,  no  lack  of  intercourse.  Sometimes  it  was  some 
fishermen  of  the  Songhay  who  solicited  my  hospitality  in  the 
evening;  at  others,  it  was  a  troop  of  Tawarek  horsemen,  who 
came  to  see  the  Christian  stranger  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  were  the  horsemen 
of  the  Kfl-tab6rit  and  the  K^l-tamulait,*  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  I  endeavored  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region,  of  which  they 
knew  only  a  small  part,  was  "  nothing  but  a  large  island  or  gun- 
gu"  ("gungu  ghas'*),  in  the  great  salt  sea,  just  as  the  island  of  Ra- 
bara,  opposite  to  us,  was  with  regard  to  the  Niger,  or  the  Eghfr- 
reu,  the  only  name  by  which  this  river  is  known  to  all  the  Berber 
tribes.  They  thus  became  aware  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
was  of  some  importance,  as  it  gave  access  to  all  these  coimtries, 
whereas  before  they  had  only  looked  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon 
people  hving  only,  as  they  thought,  in  vessels  on  the  sea ;  and  they 

*  Two  of  the  Kd-tabdrit  gave  me  the  following  list  of  places  from  hence  along 
the  riyer  as  far  as  A'nsongd,  and,  as  it  contains  a  few  names  with  which  I  did  not 
Ixscome  acquainted  in  the  right  place,  and  moreover  presents  various  forms,  I  will 
here  insert  it:  Ejfji,  To  Kaina,  Karre,  Grdwa,  K^ma,  Kokfshi,  BogiCnne,  Ser^re, 
Arfbis,  Anrabdra,  Ajfma,  Terirwist,  Kdrsejay,  T^dafd,  Ajata,  Aiitelmikkoren,  Te- 
kankant,  Instoimen,  £'m-n-tabdrak,  Asija,  Samgoy,  Taghemart,  Kdyaga,  Taiisa, 
Burrum,  Ten-^zede,  Ha,  Gdgd,  Bomo,  Bara,  Enejdti,  Tufadafdr,  Eb^belen,  A'nson- 
^.  At  the  same  time  I  learned  the  localities  along  the  road  from  A'nsongd,  or 
probably  from  Brfre  to  Ddre,  the  chief  place  of  Libt^ko,  which  is  a  track  not  unfre- 
qnently  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger : 
Inbim,  Ej^rar,  Tambelghif,  Akhab^bel,  E'nkulb^  Wendn  (Ddre).  Akhab^bel,  or 
Khal^leb,  is  the  name  of  a  large  lake  or  backwater,  which  is  also  touched  at  in 
going  from  Gdgd  to  Ddre,  and  which  seema  to  deserve  the  fall  attention  of  Euro- 
pean exploreTB. 
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were  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  told  them  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  this  river  fix)m  the  sea.  They  likewise  had  heard,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  had  even  seen,  something  of  that  adventur- 
ous Christian  who,  fifty  years  ago,  had  navigated  this  river,  and 
who,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time,  remains  a  mysterious  and  insol- 
uble enigma  to  them,  as  to  the  place  from  whence  he  so  suddenly 
appeared,  and  whither  he  was  going. 

The  influence  of  conversation  is  great  among  these  simple 
dwellers  of  the  desert,  and  the  more  we  talked  the  more  fiiendly 
became  the  behavior  of  my  visitors,  till  at  last  they  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  marry  one  of  their  daughters  and  settle  among  tbeuL 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  were  encampments  of  the 
Imedfddiren  and  Terfdntik,  and  some  of  the  latter  paid  our  hosts 
a  rather  abrupt  visit,  taking  away  from  them  a  head  of  cattle,  so 
that  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Kiottar,  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  obtain  damages  from  them.  The 
Kdl-n-Nokiinder,  who  in  former  times  had  been  greatly  ill-used 
by  the  free  Imoshagh,  have  been  imbued  by  their  protectors,  the 
Kunta,  with  such  a  feeling  of  independence  that  they  are  now  not 
inclined  to  bear  even  the  slightest  injustice,  and  they  had  certain- 
ly some  right  to  demand  that,  at  the  very  moment  while  they 
were  treating  so  large  a  party  belonging  to  their  protector  they 
should  not  themselves  suffer  any  violence.  However,  I  heard,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  they  likewise  pay  zek^a  to  the  Fiilbe,  or 
Fullan.  My  friend,  who  had  some  trouble  in  persuading  the  free- 
booters from  'beyond  the  river  to  restore  the  property,  represented 
them  to  me  as  fine  tall  men,  kinsfolk  of  the  Tarabanasa,  but  ver\' 
poor.  It  is  really  surprising  that  a  family  of  peaceable  men 
should  exercise  such  an  influence  over  these  wild  hordes,  who  are 
continually  waging  war  against  each  other,  merely  from  their  sup- 
posed sanctity  and  their  purity  of  manners. 

The  interesting  character  of  the  locality  did  not  suffice,  how- 
ever, for  our  material  welfare,  and  my  companions  made  serious 
complaints  on  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  food  which  thev 
received  from  our  hosts ;  and  for  tliis  reason  they  were  almost  as 
eager  to  hear  some  news  of  the  sheikh  as  I  myself 

From  our  former  encampment  in  Emesse  I  had  sent  my  serv- 
ant, Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  procure  me 
a  supply  of  the  most  necessary  provisions,  as  my  former  stock  wa«^ 
entirely  consumed ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  on  this  account^  that  I 
had  saved  5000  shells,  which  I  was  able  to  give  him  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  He  now  joined  ns  again  in  this  place  on  the  14th,  and,  of 
course,  every  one  hastened  to  leam  what  news  he  had  brought 
from  the  town  and  from  the  camp  of  the  sheikh.  He  had  arrived 
in  Timbuktu  a  little  before  sunset,  and,  having  finished  without 
delay  his  purchases  of  the  articles  wanted  by  me,  inmiediately 
hurried  away  to  the  camp  of  my  protector ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  my  servant  had  got  abroad  in  the  town  in 
conjunction  with  the  return  of  the  sheikh  to  his  camp,  the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  townspeople,  who  fancied  that  I 
myself  was  returning,  and,  in  consequence,  the  alarm-drum  was 
beaten.  My  servant  also  informed  me  that  the  Tawatfye  them- 
selves were  greatly  excited  against  me,  as  if  I  had  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  against  Wdrgeld ;  and 
he  assured  me  that,  if  I  had  still  been  in  the  town,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  threatened  my  life.  He  had  only 
slept  one  night  in  the  camp,  and  then  left  early  the  following 
morning,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  our  protector's  com- 
ing, but  he  confirmed  the  fact  that  there  were  letters  for  me. 
Fortunately,  on  returning,  he  had  been  informed  that  we  had 
changed  our  camping-groimd,  and  finding  a  guide,  he  had  been 
able  to  join  us  without  delay.  The  suniye  of  negro-millet  fetched 
at  the  time,  in  the  market  of  Timbuktu,  4500 ;  a  large  block  of 
salt  of  about  60  lb.  weight,  5000 ;  and  k61a  nuts,  from  80  to  100 
shells  each.  With  my  limited  supply  of  means  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  never  became  accustomed  to  the  latter  luxury. 


CHAPTEE  LXXV. 


FINAL  AND  REAL  START. — CREEKS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  BANKS 
OF  THE  NIGER. — GHE'RGHO. — BA'MBA. 

Wednesdaij,  May  17ih.  About  noon  the  whole  encampment  was 
thrpwn  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
two  of  the  sheikh's  followers,  who  informed  us  that  our  friend 
had  not  only  left  the  camp,  but  had  even  passed  us,  keeping  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  swamp  which  stretched  behind  our 
camping-ground.  All  was  joy  and  excitement,  and  in  an  instant 
my  tent  was  struck  and  my  luggage  arranged  on  the  backs  of  the 
camels.  But  we  had  to  take  a  very  roundabout  way  to  get  out 
of  this  place,  surrounded  and  insulated  as  it  was  by  deep  swamps, 
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far  with  onr  horsea  and  camels,  togedier  with  our  heavy  luggage^ 
we  could  not  think  of  croesmg  the  creek  which  entirely  cats  off 
the  downs  of  Ule-Teh&rge.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  return  aU 
the  way  to  BeleB&ro,  almost  as  fiur  as  our  previous  fording-plaoe  be- 
tween Amal^e  and  Em^sse.  Here,  cutting  through  the  swampy 
plain  (which  at  present  at  this  spot  was  for  the  greater  part  drf  ) 
along  the  localities  called  Tfn-^;ged^  and  fetrther  on  QWLken,  we 
at  length,  having  gained  firm  ground,  were  able  to  change  our  di- 
rection  to  the  east  along  Eliggedtif  and  Ew4be.  We  had  just 
marched  three  hours  when  we  found  ourselves  opposite  our  en* 
campment  on  the  downs,  separated  from  them  by  the  swan^ 
ground  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extent 

Uncertain  as  to  the  direction  which  our  friend  had  taken,  we 
now  began  to  rove  about,  here  and  there,  in  search  of  him ;  but 
there  was  no  inducement  to  tarry  long,  as,  by  the  breaking  up  of 
a  great  number  of  encampments  of  the  Tawirek,  an  innumenble 
hbst  of  small  flies  had  been  left  in  this  district  without  occupatioii 
and  sustenance,  and  thus,  left  destitute  of  their  usual  food,  greed- 
ily attacked  ourselves.  Leaving  then  behind  us  the  low  downs, 
which  were  thickly  covert  with  diim  bush,  the  resortof  anumer 
ous  host  of  guinea-fowl,  we  entered  again  low  swampy  ground, 
and  at  length,  after  having  traversed  a  thickly-woocted  district 
ascertained  the  spot  whither  the  sheikh  had  betaken  himselC 
which  was  at  a  place  called  Alcale,  the  eminence  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  being  caUed  E'm-alAwen.  But,  when  we  at  length 
reached  it,  we  foxmd  the  holy  man  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a 
siw&k,  or  Oapparisj  and  the  noise  of  our  horses,  as  we  came  gal- 
loping along,  was  not  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  his  deep 
slumber.  Such  was  the  mild  and  inoffensive  character  of  this 
man,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  and  lawless  hordes. 

Waiting  till  my  protector  should  rise  from  his  peaceful  slum- 
ber, I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  rich  siwdk,  enjoying  the  fiunt 
prospect  of  my  journey  home,  now  opening  before  me. 

At  length  my  friend  awoke,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  received 
me  with  a  gentle  snole,  telling  me  that  he  was  now  ready  to  con- 
duct me  on  my  journey  without  any  farther  delay  or  obstruction, 
and  handing  me  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers. 
There  were  copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  John  Russell,  of  the 
19th  February,  1868 ;  one  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  24th  of  the 
same  month ;  a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  another  fix>m  Col- 
onel Hermann;  and  two  from  her  majesty's  agent  in  Fe 
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There  were  no  other  letters,  either  from  home  or  from  any  of  my 
friends ;  but  there  were,  besides,  ten  Galignanis,  and  a  number  of 
the  Athenaeum,  of  the  19th  March,  185S. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  intense  delight  I  felt  at  hearing  again 
from  Europe,  but  still  more  satisfactory  to  me  was  the  general 
letter  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  which  expressed  the  warmest  interest 
in  my  proceedings.  The  other  letters  chiefly  concerned  the  send- 
ing out  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  which  opened  to  me  the 
prospect  of  finding  some  European  society  in  B6mu,  if  I  should 
succeed  in  reaching  my  African  head-quarters  in  safety.  But  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Tsadda  or  B6mrw6,  which  had  started  for  its 
destination  some  time  previously  to  the  date  of  my  receiving  these 
letters,  I  obtained  no  intimation  by  this  opportunity ;  and,  indeed, 
did  not  obtain  the  slightest  hint  of  that  undertaking,  of  which  I 
myself  was  to  form  a  part,  till  December,  when  it  had  already  re- 
turned to  England. 

I  thanked  the  sheikh  for  having  at  length  put  me  in  possession 
of  these  dispatches,  but  I  repeated  at  the  same  time  my  previous 
remarks,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to  have  "  imana,"  or 
well-established  peaceable  intercourse  with  us,  security  ought  first 
of  all  to  prevail  as  to  our  letters,  and  I  was  assured  that  this  par- 
cel had  been  lying  in  A'zawad  for  at  least  two  months.  But  the 
sheikh  excused  himself,  stating  that  one  of  the  chief  men  in  that 
district,  probably  the  chief  of  the  B^rabish,  had  kept  them  back 
under  the  impression  that  they  might  contain  something  prejudi- 
cial to  his  country ;  an  opinion  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  the  southwest- 
em  districts  bordering  upon  Algeria.  But,  altogether,  the  history 
of  this  parcel  was  marvelous.  It  had  evidently  come  by  way  of 
Bomu;  yet.  there  was  not  a  single  line  from  the  vizier,  who,  if  all 
had  been  right,  I  felt  sure  would  have  written  io  me ;  moreover, 
the  outer  cover  had  been  taken  oflF,  although  the  seal  of  the  inner 
parcel  had  not  been  injured.  But  the  reason,  of  which  I,  howev- 
er, did  not  become  aware  till  a  much  later  period,  was  this,  that, 
before  the  parcel  left  Sokoto,  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  viz- 
ier had  already  reached  that  place,  when  the  letter  addressed  by 
that  person  to  myself  was  taken  away,  and  probably  also  some- 
thing else  which  he  had  sent  for  me.  But  it  moreover  happened 
that  the  man  who  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  parcel  to  Tim- 
biiktu  was  slain  by  the  Goberawa,  or  Mariadawa,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Gando  and  Say,  at  a  moment  when  the  packet  was  by  acci- 
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dent  left  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  of  his,  who,  piirso^ 
in  safety,  took  itto  A^zawad.  But  thedeath  of  the  principal  bearer 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  me,  in  all  probability,  contributed  not  a 
Ktfle  to  confirm  the  luinor  of  myself  having  beeai  slain  near  MaTftdi, 
However,  at  that  time,  and  even  much  later,  I  had  no  idea  that 
saoh  rumors  were  current  in  the  quarter  which  I  had  left. 

Thwrsdayj  Mjay  l^lh.  It  was  with  a  very  pleasant  feeling  lliat  I 
at  length  found  myself  in  the  company  of  my  noble  host^  again 
pursuing  my  journey  eastward;  and  I  enjoyed  the  peculiar  fear 
tures  of  the  country  with  tolerable  ease  and  comfort  The  varied 
composition  of  our  troop,  among  whom  there  were  several  well-dia- 
posed  firiends,  afforded  also  much  relief 

The  country  was  the  same  that  I  had  abready  traversed;  but  it 
presented  some  new  features,  as  we  followed  another  path.  I  was 
principally  struck  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  ^'retem,"  or 
broom,  which  bere  assumed  the  proportions  of  considerable  trees 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  while  the  siwak,  or  Oapparis 
aodaiOy  was  in  great  abundance. 

Having  rested,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  in  a  dense  pazt 
of  the  forest,  which  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  lions,  we  pursued 
our  march  in  the  afternoon ;  when,  proceeding  along  the  swampy 
creek  of  Barkange,  which  was  now  almost  dried  up,  and  passing 
Tautilt,  we  pitched  our  tents  a  little  beyond  the  former  amazagh 
of  the  chief  W6ghda,  near  a  camp  of  the  Welad-Moldk.  The 
branch  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  at  present  so  shallow,  that  a 
flock  of  sheep  was  seen  fording  it  toward  the  island;  water-fowl, 
also,  and  especially  such  birds  as  live  upon  fish,  were  in  immense 
numbers.  Crocodiles  were  seen  in  abundance,  and  caused  us 
some  anxiety  for  the  horses,  which  were  pasturing  on  the  fine 
rank  grass  i^t  the  border  of  the  river. 

The  Tawarek  having  now  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  black 
natives  seemed  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  several  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Songhay  crossed  over  to  us  from  the  island  of  K6ra. 
I  had  seen  the  male  portion  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Welad-Moliik 
on  a  former  occasion,  but  I  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  in  the  evening 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Christian  stranger,  and  were  roving 
about  my  tent,  but  I  did  not  observe  a  single  attractive  perscm 
among  them,  and,  feeling  rather  sleepy,  paid  but  little  attention  to 
them. 

Friday^  May  19ih.  While  the  other  members  of  our  troc^  kept 
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more  inland,  I  followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here,  with 
its  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  presents  a  highly  interesting  aspect, 
tUl  I  reached  our  old  camping-ground  at  Iz^eren,  from  whence  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  rejoining  my  friends,  for  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  river  is  fiill  of  backwaters  and  creeks,  which  renders 
the  communication  rather  difficult  to  people  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  country,  but  on  this  very  ac- 
count they  afford  rich  pasture-grounds  after  the  river  has  begun 
to  decrease.  Unfortunately,  even  now,  when  we  had  finally  en- 
tered upon  our  journey,  the  dilatory  character  of  my  host  remain- 
ed unaltered,  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles,  we  halted  near  a 
small  encampment  of  the  Kdl-n-Nokiinder,  professedly  as  if  we 
were  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  there.  However,  I  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least  gone 
beyond  the  place  which  we  had  reached  on  our  former  abortive 
start 

The  locality  was  adorned  with  some  luxuriant  specimens  of 
duwd  and  the  tagelalet,  or  agato.  Under  one  of  these  fine  trees, 
the  dense  foliage  of  which  almost  reached  the  ground,  I  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  friendly  conversation  with  some  of  the  peace- 
able Tolba,  who  came  to  have  a  chat  with  me  on  religious  topics. 
When  the  cool  of  the  evening  set  in  I  pitched  my  tent  near  the 
bank  of  the  open  branch  of  the  river,  which  was  girt  by  a  fine 
border  of  rank  grass ;  but  the  river  was  here  broken,  and  did  not 
present,  that  noble  character  which  I  was  wont  to  admire  in  it. 

Saturday^  May  20th,  We  were  to  start  at  a  very  early  hour,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  the  right  path  among  these  numerous 
swamps  and  creeks  kept  us  back  till  all  our  companions  were 
ready.  We  then  had  to  turn  round  a  very  difficult  swamp,  which 
had  now  begun  to  dry  up,  and  where  we  observed  the  first  traces 
of  the  wild  hog  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  along  this  part  of  the 
Niger.  Aft^r  we  had  left  this  swamp  behind  us,  the  river  ex- 
hibited its  truly  magnificent  character,  and  we  proceeded  close 
along  the  border  of  its  limpid  waters,  on  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, 
our  left  being  shut  in  by  high  sandy  downs,  richly  clad  with  diim 
palms  and  tagelalet 

It  was  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  observed  the  traces  of  the 
zangway.  This  animal  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  croco- 
dile, and  perhaps  resembles  the  American  igwana.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  crocodile;  and  its  footprint  indicated  a  much 
broader  foot,  the  toes  being  apparently  connected  by  a  continuous 
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membrana  Uhfortonately  I  never  obtained  a  sight  of  the  animal 
itself,  but  only  observed  its  footprints  in  the  sand:  it  attains^  as  it 
seems,  only  to  the  length  of  firom  six  to  eight  feet 

The  well-defined  character  of  the  river,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  and  again  there  succeeded  the  low  swanipy  shore,  which  oc- 
casionally obliged  us  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  main 
trunk,  while  the  y^etation  in  general  was  abundant  The  pre- 
dominant tree  in  this  district,  also,  was  the  siwak,  or  (hppari»^ 
which,  with  its  small  berries,  which  were  just  ripening,  afforded  us 
occasionally  a  slight  refreshment  They  can,  however,  only  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  as  they  have  a  very  strong  taste,  like 
pepper,  and  on  ^lis  account  are  much  pleasanter  when  they  are 
dried,  in  which  state  they  afford  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Besides  the 
siwak,  or  "t^sak,"  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  ^'retem," 
•  which  is  here  called  atarkit,  or  asabay ;  fiurther  on  dilm  palms  be- 
came very  prevalent 

Leaving,  then,  the  locality  called  Tah6nt  on  our  left,  we  reached 
a  very  large  grassy  creek,  which  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle, 
and  encamped  on  its  border,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  fine 
trees,  woven  together  by  an  immense  number  of  climbing  plants. 
The  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  was  at  least  seven  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  behind  a  smaller  strip  of  water  a  larger  open  branch 
was  observed,  intersecting  the  rich  grassy  valley.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  neither  the  Im6shagb,  or  Tawarek,  nor  the  Arabs, 
have,  as  fer  as  I  am  aware,  a  name  sufficiently  expressive  for  these 
shallow  vales ;  the  Arabs  in  general  calling  an  open  creek  of  wa- 
ter "  rejl,"  or  "  kra,"  and  a  less  open  one  "  bot-ha ;"  while  the  Ta- 
warek call  them  in  general  an  arm,  properly  a  leg,  of  the  river,  or 
*'adar-n-egl\£rreu;"  but  the  native  Hausa  name  ^^^dama*'  is  £Eir 
more  significant  It  was  on  this  account  that  Caillid  caUed  the 
whole  of  these  shallow  creeks  by  the  corrupted  Jolof  name, ''  ma- 
rigot" 

Close  behind  our  encampment  the  ground  formed  a  slight  slope, 
and  presented  the  site  or  tazambut  of  a  former  Songhay  place 
called  Hendi-kfri,  a  place  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Kam- 
bakfri,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay  as  the  spot  where  a 
dreadful  battle  was  fought  between  two  rival  pretenders.*  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  diffisrent  aspect  which  this  country  must 
have  presented  in  former  times,  when  all  the  &vorable  sites  formed 
•  Aluned  BdOM,  in  Joomml  of  Leipdc  Oriental  Sode^,  toL  ix.,  p.  647. 
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the  seats  of  flourishing  dwelling-places,  and  animated  intercourse 
was  thronging  along  the  track  on  the  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a 
fine  halting-place,  characteristic  of  the  whole  nature  of  this  region ; 
but  the  ants  were  very  numerous,  and  disturbed  us  greatly  during 
our  short  halt. 

After  resting  for  about  four  hours  we  pursued  our  march  east- 
ward, keeping  for  the  first  mile  close  along  the  bot-ha,  which  sodh 
changed  its  character  to  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water.  Leav- 
ing then  this  water,  and  crossing  several  smaller  grassy  creeks, 
and  traversing  a  low  sandy  ridge,  we  reached  another  large  back- 
water ;  and  winding  along  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  through 
bushes  and  dum  palms,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six 
miles,  an  interesting  sandy  headland  called  E'm-n-kuris,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  creek  joins  the  river,  which  here  forms  a 
fine  sweep,  changing  its  course  f]X)m  a  westeasterly  to  a  south- 
northerly  direction. 

On  this  open  sandy  promontory  we  chose  the  spot  for  our 
night^s  quarters,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Kfl-antsar,  which 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  enlivened  by  dum 
palms.  The  river  itself  formed  a  fine  open  sheet,  broken  only  by 
a  small  island,  and,  being  animated  by  several  boats,  exhibited  a 
grand  spectacle.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  consultation  in  the 
evening  between  the  eldermen,  or  amaghar,  of  the  Kdl-antsar  and 
my  protector,  with  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the 
present  political  circumstances  of  the  country,  these  poor  people 
scarcely  knowing  which  party  to  follow  amid  the  general  confti- 
sion  which  prevailed.  I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  the  I'gelad, 
to  whom  the  tribe  of  the  K^l-antsar  belongs,  have  three  learned 
chiefs  or  judges,  the  most  respected  of  whom.  El  Taher,  lives  at 
Ras  el  ma.  The  night  which  we  passed  here  on  a  rising  ground 
just  over  the  stream  was  beautifully  fi^st,  while  the  elevation 
caused  us  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague  usual  in  these  swampy 
lowlands. 

Sunday^  May  21sL  While  we  were  breaking  up  our  encampment 
and  loading  our  animals,  the  opposite  camp  of  our  fiiends  was  en- 
livened by  numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  we  should  have 
made  a  very  interesting  day's  march,  as  we  were  now  approaching 
a  better-inhabited  district,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hospita\)le 
treatment  of  our  hosts,  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  numerous 
visitors,  had  probably,  the  preceding  night,  mixed  together  all 
sorts  of  milk,  so  that  almost  all  the  people  were  seriously  ill ;  and 
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the  first  part  of  our  marcli  presented  so  distressing  a  spectacle  that 
most  of  my  companions  thought  the  milk  had  been  poisoned. 

Thus  we  passed  a  remarkable  localily  on  a  rising  sandy  bank 
behind  a  considerable  creek,  which  by  its  name,  Tamizgfda,  evi- 
dently indicates  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  and  is  pio1>- 
ably  identical  with  the  Tfrka  (or  rather  Tfrekka)  of  Arab  geog- 
fttphers,*  if  that  identity  does  not  apply  to  Gh^igo.  Having 
pused  this  place,  we  followed  the  shallow  water,  which  gradiulfy 
widened,  being  intersected  by  fences  and  dikes  for  the  poipoBe 
of  cultivating  rice  and  catching  fish.  Larger  trees  became  gradu* 
ally  more  scanty,  indicating  our  approach  to  a  still  existing  dwell- 
ing^lace,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Negroland,  the  trees  being 
consumed  fi)r  fire-wood;  but  just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  this  plaoe^ 
which  is  Ghdrgo  (pronounced  B^rgo),  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat 
during  the  midday  hours,  on  an  almost  unprotected  shore,  we 
thought  it  better  to  halt  in  the  shade  of  the  last  trees.  I  myself 
found  shelter  under  the  densely- woven  foliage  of  a  fine  group 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  g^za  with  an  aghelal,  where  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  treat  all  my  ^people  with  tea  and  coflfee,  in 
order  to  restore  their  wasted  spirits  and  strength,  as  they  had  suf- 
fered greatly  firom  their  last  night's  diet. 

Our  road  from  this  point  to  the  town  led  along  the  border  of 
the  swampy  lowlands,  following  a  great  many  windings  round  the 
indented  shore  of  the  creek.  Thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
a  little  more  than  two  miles,  the  bank  opposite  the  village  of 
Gh6rgo,  and  began  looking  about  for  some  time  for  a  fit  place  to 
encamp,  for  the  village  itself  situated  as  it  is  behind  a  large  back- 
water, could  not  be  reached.  The  opposite  shore  is  exceedingly 
bleak  and  unbroken,  being  destitute  even  of  bush,  while  only 
three  isolated  trees  dotted  the  ground  for  a  great  distance,  and 
these  were  unfortunately  too  fisir  off  from  the  ford,  where  we  chose 
our  camping-ground,  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  during  our  stay. 

Ghdrgo  is  a  place  not  without  interest,  and  seems  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  According  to  tradition,  it  is  stated  to  be  seven 
years  older  than  Tumbutu,  or  Timbuktu,  and  seems  therefore  well 
deserving  of  a  right  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  celebrated 
oentres  of  life  in  these  regions  in  the  first  dawn  of  historical  reo- 

*  See  the  higUy  tnteresting  Account  of  this  place,  the  great  commerdal  etOrqtSt 
between  Qfaina  in  the  west  and  TademAka  in  the  east,  in  El  Bekil,  **  Dteri|itioii 
da  PAfriqne,**  p.  180.  The  express  mention  of  the  ants  which  he  beie  maket  li 
Tei7  important,  a%  in  coming  from  Timbiiktn,  the  first  ants  wen  obier?ed  hj  m 
Hendi-kfrL 
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ord.  It  was  originally  situated  on  the  main,  occupying  an  emi- 
nence a  little  to  the  east  of  our  encampment,  till,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  weakened  and  unprotected  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  backwater  from  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  Certainly, 
the  insular  nature  of  their  dwelling-place  is  of  a  rather  indistinct 
character ;  for,  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  those  years  when 
the  inundations  of  the  river  reach  an  extraordinary  height,  as  had 
been  the  case  this  year,  the  smaller  branch  dries  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  person  may  enter  the  place  vrithout  wetting  his  feet; 
but  this  happens  at  a  season  when  their  tormentors,  the  Tawarek, 
leave  the  banks  of  the  river  and  retire  inland,  so  that  they  suffer 
but  little  from  them.  This  year  the  high  state  of  the  inundation 
had  inspired  them  with  so  much  confidence  that  they  had  refused 
their  boats  to  the  tabu,  or  the  army  of  their  great  liege  lord  him- 
self. The  river  had  risen  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  had  reached 
their  very  huts,  which,  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  are 
situated  on  a  slightly  rising  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  even  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  coun- 
try, raise  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  tobacco,  though  the  cultivation 
ought  to  be  much  more  extensive,  if  we  consider  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  low  swampy  ground  which  is  reached  by  the  inunda- 
tion. The  river,  indeed,  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  is  not  seen  at 
all,  being  hidden  behind  the  sandy  downs  which  form  its  inner 
bank.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nutritious  grass,  the  b^gu, 
which  I  have  so  repeatedly  mentioned,  was  almost  wanting  here, 
and  the  cattle  of  the  village  were  obliged  to  be  driven  to  a  great 
distance,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture- 
grounds  in  general,  I  was  in  want  of  milk. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  and  after  a  very  cold 
morning,  which  seemed  rather  remarkable  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  took  a  walk  up  the  gradually  rising  downs,  which  partly  consist^ 
ed  of  sand  and  gravel,  partly  exhibited  a  more  stony  character, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  wide  green  valley  of  the  river,  presented 
a  bleak  desert  scenery  with  undulating  ground  toward  the  north, 
clad  with  nothing  but  isolated  tufts  of  dry  herbage.  From  the 
higher  ground  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the  whole  village, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  swampy  creeks  and  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  solitary  tree.    I  counted  from  this  point  about  350  huts. 

On  returning  from  my  walk  to  our  encampment  I  foimd  a. 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  assembled,  and,  afl«r 
they  had  paid  their  compliments  to  the  sheikh,  anxiously  looking 
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out  for  the  stranger  in  order  to  obtain  liis  blessing  also.  But  I 
did  not  find  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  have  much  interoouiae 
with  them,,  for  they  have  very  little  of  that  noble  independant 
carriage  which  distinguishes,  in  such  an  eminent  degreei  their 
southeastern  countrymen;  and  their  stature,  as  well  as  their 
features,  seemed  to  indicate  plainly  a  very  strong  intermixtoie 
with  M6si  slaves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  indigenous 
population  of  this  northern  baiiJc  of  the  Niger  originally  belonged 
to  the  race  of  the  Tombo.  Most  of  these  people  wore  doeety 
fitting  white  shirts  and  trowsers,  both  made  of  a  broad  kind  of 
ootton  strip,  or  tari,  of  very  coarse  texture,  while  their  head  is 
generally  encircled  with  a  very  rugged  and  poor  turban,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  same  material,  only  a  few  of  them  being 
dr^sed  in  a  more  decent  style.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  butter, 
but  dared  not  sell  it,  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  large  species  of  geese  which  they  were 
breeding. 

Hiesdayjifay2ScL  We  started  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  keep- 
ing dose  to  the  border  of  the  swampy  creek,  which  gradually 
becomes  narrower,  while  the  prindpal  trunk  of  the  river  ap- 
proaches. After  a  march  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  we  receded 
a  little  into  the  desert,  which  exhibited  an  immense  number  of 
footprints  of  the  giraffe,  generally  three  or  four  together.  Here 
the  vegetation  was  rather  scanty,  the  ground  in  general  being 
covered  with  nothing  but  low  bushes;  but,  after  we  had  ap- 
proached a  small  ridge  of  sandy  downs,  we 'crossed  a  hollow, 
which,  being  the  diied-up  ground  of  a  pond,  or  dhaye,  was  sur- 
rounded with  dum  bush  and  tobacco-groiinds. 

We  had  been  joined  some  time  previously  by  a  chief  of  the 
Kfl-antsar,  who  invited  us  to  spend  ^e  hot  hours  of  the  day  with 
)mxL  We  therefore  halted  at  an  early  hour  by  the  side  of  his 
encampment,  which  was  situated  on  a  promontory  close  beyond 
the  rich  vale  whence  the  district  was  called  "erashar;"  Kirtebe 
and  Tarashft  we  had  left  on  one  side.  The  people  slaughtered  a 
whole  ox,  and  sent  us  a  great  many  dishes  of  rice  and  sour  millr. 
The  whole  tribe  of  the  Kd-antsar  is  rather  numerous,  numbering 
upward  of  1000  full-grown  men,  but  they  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  Q6g6  to  Bas  d  ma,  and 
even  into  the  interior  of  Taganet,  the  district  between  UmbiOcta 
and  A'zaw^.  We  iad  intended  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  but  we 
found  the  ground  so  extremdy  dry  and  hard  that  it  would  not 
hold  the  p^s. 
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Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  on  descending  from  the 
eminence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  two  branches  of  which 
united  behind  an  island.  But  the  scenery  soon  changed,  and, 
leaving  the  river  at  some  distance,  proceeding  first  over  sandy 
ground,  and  then  crossing  a  large  backwater  which  was  at  present 
tolerably  dry,  and  following  a  large  herd  of  cattle  that  were 
returning  from  their  pasture-grounds,  we  reached  another  con- 
siderable dmazagh  of  the  K61-antsar,  and  encamped  between  them 
and  the  green  swampy  shore  of  the  river.  The  place  is  called 
Zar-ho,  but  in  the  river  lies  the  island  of  Kiirkozdy,  which  has 
obtained  a  kind  of  celebrity  on  account  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
which  was  fought  there  thirty-five  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
my  visit,  between  the  Tawdrek  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Songhay 
and  Ermd,  or  Ruma,  on  the  other.  The  people  here  seemed  to  be 
very  rich  in  cattle,  and  supplied  us  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  fresh  milk. 

Wednesday^  May  24:th.  While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and  heavy  rain  evidently  fell 
in  A'ribfnda,  while  with  us  the  strong  wind  prevented  the  clouds 
from  discharging  their  contents.  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
upon  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river  compared  with  the  northern.  Dry  as  the  coimtry  here  ap- 
peared to  be,  we  this  day  became  more  than  ever  entangled 
among  the  numerous  backwaters  which  make  the  passage  along 
the  river  so  difficult,  although  they  afford  the  richest  pasturage 
to  the  cattle.  The  fault  was  that  of  our  guide,  who  directed  our 
course  too  far  south  from  east,  till,  on  becoming  aware  of  our 
error,  we  had  to  cross  two  very  considerable  grassy  creeks,  the 
first  having  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  the  last  being  still 
deeper.  •  The  tall  rank  grass  of  the  byrgu  entangled  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  and  caused  them  to  fall,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
their  riders. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  this  double  creek,  we 
had  still  to  traverse  another  grassy  inlet,  joining  it  from  the 
north  side,  afiier  which,  all  these  swampy  lowlands,  uniting  togeth- 
er, formed  a  very  extensive  faddama,  at  the  broadest  part  about 
two  or  three  miles  wide,  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  being 
covered  with  water-lilies  {Nymphoea  Lotus),  Beyond  this  exten- 
sive backwater,  on  a  grassy  island  of  the  river,  lies  the  hamlet 
Tabalit,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  another  ddabay,  of  the 
name  of  AlDaten.    Here  the  extensive  backwaters  after  a  little 
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while  cease,  and  allow  the  river  itself  to  approach  the  aaiidjr 
downs;  which  in  this  spot  rise  to  a  considerable  height  Thej 
thus  afforded  myself  and  the  sheikhas  nephew  a  fine  view  over 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  "large  island,"  designated  by  this 
veiy  name,  '^autel-makk6ren,"  or  "imakk6ren;"  it  often  finrns 
the  camping-ground  for  Taw&rek  tribes.  The  sandy  downs,  how* 
ever,  soon  gave  way  to  S¥rampy  backwaterit,  the  indented  oodiEe 
of  which  gave  to  our  march  a  very  indistinct  direction,  and 
Ibrmed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  dreary  rising  ground  on  our 
left.  The  difGiculties,  however,  after  a  while  became  more  serious 
than  ever,  for  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow  dike^ 
destined  to  keep  back  the  water  for  the  cultivation  of  rioe,  sitnafe* 
ed  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  For  the  people  of  Timbuktu,  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  swampy  grounds,  were  not  aware  of  any 
difficulty  until  we  approached  the  opposite  shore,  when  we  foand 
that  the  dike  was  intersected  by  a  narrow  channel,  over  whidi  it 
was  dangerous  to  leap  our  horses;  and  although  my  own  horse 
accomplished  the  feat  with  success,  many  of  the  others  refhsed  to 
do  so,  so  that  most  of  the  people  preferred  making  their  way 
through  the  swamp.  As  for  myself  it  was  highly  interesting  to 
me  thus  to  become  aware  of  all  the  various  features  of  this  whole 
formation,  although,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  we  ought  to  have 
kept  fiuther  inland. 

When  we  at  length  left  this  swampy  ground  behind  us,  every 
thing  bore  testimony  to  the  £Etct  that  we  were  approaching  anoth- 
er little  centre  of  life  in  this  neglected  tract,  which,  from  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  has  almost  relapsed  into  a  state  of  total  bar- 
barism. Dikes  made  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  places  where 
the  byrgu,  the  rank  grass  of  the  river,  was  passed  through  a  slight 
fire  in  order  to  obtain  honey  fix)m  the  stalks  thus  deprii^  of  the 
small  leaves,  were  succeeded  by  small  fields  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
Nay,  even  barley  was  seen,  an  almost  unheard  of  article  in  the 
whole  of  these  r^ons.  Meanwhile,  the  deep  channels  made  fijr 
irrigating  these  grounds  showed  a  degree  of  industry  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  time.  At  present,  of  course,  they  were  dry, 
the  stubble  of  the  wheat  and  barley  alone  remaining  in  the  fiddly 
irrigation  being  employed  only  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
river,  when  the  water  closely  approaches  these  grounds. 

Here,  where  an  open  branch  of  the  river  was  seen  dividing  into 
two  smaller  arms,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  town  of  Bamha^  or 
lather  of  its  date  palms,  which  waved  their  feathery  foliage  over 
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a  sandy  promontory.  However,  the  sky  was  by  no  means  clear. 
Soon  we  reached  this  spot,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  at  seeing 
again  some  fine  specimens  of  the  date  palm,  having  scarcely  be- 
held a  single  one  since  leaving  Kan6.  The  trees  on  the  western 
side  of  the  village  are  fonned  into  groups,  and  in  their  neglected 
state,  with  the  old  dry  leaves  hanging  down  fix)m  under  the  fresh 
ones,  formed  a  very  picturesque  spectacle.  On  the  east  side,  also, 
where  we  were  encamped,  close  to  a  magnificent  tamarind,  were 
two  tall,  slender  specimens  of  this  majestic  tree ;  but  altogether 
there  were  scarcely  more  than  forty  fiill-grown  date  palms.  They 
are  said  to  fiimish  a  good  kind  of  finit,  but,  not  having  tasted 
them  myself^  I  can  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  quality. 

The  village  at  present  consists  of  about  two  hundred  huts,  built 
of  mattings,  and  oval  shaped ;  for,  besides  a  small  mosque,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  clay  buildings,  or  rather  magazines,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  Baba  A'hmed,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  generally  resides  here ;  at  present,  however,  he  was 
absent 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  place  at  present ;  but  there  can  not 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  of  much  more  importance  three  centuries 
ago,  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay ;  and 
its  situation — at  a  point  where  the  river,  from  having  been  spread, 
at  least  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  over  a  surface  of  several 
miles,  is  shut  in  by  steep  banks,  and  compressed  at  the  narrowest 
point  to  from  600  to  700  yards — must  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  region  along  this 
large  navigable  river  was  comprised  imder  the  rule  of  a  mighty 
kingdom  of  great  extent,  and  even  afterfard,  when  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Morocco. 

This  was  evidently  the  reason  why  the  place  was  fortified  at 
that  time,  and  probably  it  had  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  con- 
stantly occupied  by  a  garrison,  which  accounts  for  the  Tawarek, 
even  at  the  present  day,  calling  the  whole  place  by  the  name  of 
Kasba.  It  also  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  village,  even  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  Bum£, 
the  progeny  of  the  musketeers  who  conquered  this  province  for 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  But,  while  in  former  times  they  were 
the  ruling  race,  at  present  they  drag  on  a  rather  miserable  exist- 
ence, the  protection  of  the  Kunta  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
fend them  agaiDst  the  daily  contributions  levied  upon  them  by 
the  overbearing  rulers  of  the  desert.  A  short  time  previously 
the  chief  Sadaktu  had  driven  away  almost  all  their  catde. 
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While  awaiting  the  camels  I  sat  down  on  a  diff  overhan^ng 
the  steep  bank,  which  here  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height^ 
and  enjoyed  the  splendid  view  over  that  great  watery  high  road 
of  West  Central  Afirica.  The  waves  of  the  river  were  raised  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  offered  considerable  resistance  to  some  light 
boats  endeavoring  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  My  companioDS 
soon  observed  the  interest  which  I  took  in  the  scene,  and  my 
amiable  firiend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  joined  me  here  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  prospect  He  was  glad  to  find  that,  since  we  were  fiirly 
proceeding  on  our  journey,  my  mind  had  become  fiur  easier  and 
more  cheerfoL  He  often  spoke  with  me  about  my  happy  retam 
to  my  native  country,  and  I  expressed  to  him  the  wi^  that  he 
might  accompany  me,  and  witness  for  himself  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Europeans.  He  had  been  to  this  place  several  times  be- 
fore, and  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  differenoe  in  the 
nature  of  the  river,  which,  &om  spreading  out  over  flat,  swampy 
shores,  with  numerous  backwaters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  here  be- 
comes compressed  between  high  banks ;  and  he  again  repeated  to 
me  his  account  of  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  at  Tdsaye, 
where  a  stone  might  easily  be  thrown  from  one  bank  to  the  oth- 
er, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  so  deep  that  a  line  made 
fix>m  the  narrow  strips  of  a  whole  bullock's  skin  was  not  sufficient 
to  reach  the  bottom. 

While  thus  cheerfiilly  enjoying  the  interesting  scenery  we  were 
joined  by  several  Buma  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  rather 
disturbed  our  sUent  contemplation.    But  their  own  character  was 
not  wholly  uninteresting,  for  several  of  them  were  distinguished 
fix)m  the  common  Son^iay  people  by  the  glossy  lustre  and  the 
lighter  hue  of  their  skin ;  their  features  also  were  more  regular, 
and  their  eyes  more  expressive.    All  of  them  wore,  as  an  out- 
ward token  of  their  descent,  a  red  bandage  about  two  inches  wide 
over  the  shawl  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  their  face,  and  a 
leathern  belt  hanging  loose  over  the  right  shoulder,  ready  to  be 
&stened  round  the  waist  at  the  first  signal  of  danger.     Several  d 
them  were  also  distinguished  by  their  better  style  of  dress,  which 
betokened  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort    As  for 
smoking,  all  the  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  this  great  river 
seemed  to  be  equally  fond  of  it    The  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  out 
of  their  mouth.    While  smoking  they  keep  their  mouth  covered, 
after  the  &shion  which  they  have  learned  fix>m  the  Tawird^ 
The  head  of  the  pipe  sticks  out  from  below  the  shawL 
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At  length  the  camels  arrived.  They  had  been  called  back  by 
mistake  fix>m  the  upper  road  which  they  were  pursuing  into  the 
difficult  swampy  ground  which  we  ourselves  had  traversed.  A 
large  comfortable  dwelling  of  matting,  or  "biige,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  erected  on  the  sand-hills  for  the  sheikh  and  his  companions; 
but  I  had  my  tent  pitched  near  the  fine  group  of  date  palms,  and 
fix)m  this  point  I  made  the  subjoined  sketch,  which  will  impart  to 
the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  place. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  day,  when  I  was  roused  at  a 
very  early  hour  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  in  Bamba,  which 
could  not  but  recall  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  the  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  who  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  staid 
here  a  couple  of  hours  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  fowls,  and 
thus  to  have  given  leisure  to  the  Tawarek,  lower  down  the  river, 
to  collect  together  and  impede  his  passage ;  a  story  which  is  also 
related  with  regard  to  Gogo  and  some  other  places  along  the  riv- 
er, though  it  is  more  probable  that  his  chief  reason  for  making  a 
halt  near  the  principal  places  along  the  river  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  and  more  particularly  in  order  to 
make  astronomical  observations. 

Rising  at  an  early  hour,  whUe  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  I 
enjoyed  an  hour's  pleasing  reverie  on  my  favorite  rock  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  overhanging  the  river.  Although  in  full  agitation  the 
day  before,  this  morning  its  surface  was  imruffled,  and  several 
boats  were  crossing  over  toward  the  island. 

I  afterward  called  upon  my  protector.  One  of  his  younger 
brothers,  Sidi  Ilemin,  had  the  preceding  day  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit  as  he  was  passing  through  this  country,  and  when  I  was 
ascending  the  sandy  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  their  matting 
dwelling  had  been  erected,  he  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  compU- 
mented  me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  He  was  a  respcctiible 
man,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  and  had  with  him  his  son, 
a  most  beautiful  boy  of  seven  years. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  noble  family  this  was.  They 
were  all  sons  of  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Kunti,  the  cliief  who*  received 
Major  Laing  in  A  zawad.  First,  Mukhtar,  Bakay's  elder  brother, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father  when  that  chief  had  succumbed  to  an 
epidemic  fever  which  raged  in  A'zawad,  just  at  the  time  of  Major 
Laing's  arrival,  and  who  died  in  1847 ;  then  Sidi  Mohammed,  a 
man  with  a  truly  princely  demeanor ;  then  El  Bakay  himself; 
next,  'Abidin,  likewise  well  deserving  the  distinguished  position 
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of  a  chie^  althougli  lie  differed  in  politics  from  El  Bakay ;  then 
Hamma,  a  man  with  whom  I  did  not  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed, but  who  was  represented  by  all  as  a  noble  man ;  Sidi  Ilemfn ; 
Baba  A'hmed ;  and  Sfdi  A'mmer.  This  latter  is  the  youngest, 
but  certainly  not  thq  least  noble  of  the  family.  While  on  a  visit 
to  Sokoto,  together  with  his  brother,  El  Bakay,  he  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  people  and  obtained  their  fevor  more  gener- 
ally than  his  elder  brother.  A'lawate  is  the  only  member  of  this 
fiunily  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  learning,  does  not  seem  to 
contribute  much  to  its  honor ;  but,  even  in  his  case,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  not  judge  of  him  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  nobility. 

The  light  dwelling  which  had  been  erected  for  my  protector, 
simple  as  it  was,  was  spacious  and  elegant,  affording  a  very  cool 
resting-place  during  the  heat  of  the  day.     It  was  of  an  oblong 

CI  I  i  1  J  ,^  shape,  measuring  about  20  feet  by  9,  vrith 
I — ,  J  two  doors  opposite  each  other,  a  large  anga- 
u  li  T  ,  1^  j,g|^  forming  a  comfortable  resting-place.  The 
mats  of  which  these  huts  are  constructed  are  very  large  and  ex- 
cellently woven,  the  huts  being  supported  by  a  frame- work  of 
slender  bushes.  But  the  hut,  although  very  pleasant,  was  too 
crowded,  and,  during  the  hot  hours  of  noon,  I  retired  to  a  group 
of  magnificent  gerrcdh-trees  which  overshaded  the  cemetery,  lying 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and,  interwoven  by  a  dense 
growth  of  creepers,  afforded  a  most  agreeable  shade,  such  as  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  the  case  of  this  tree. 

Together  with  the  adjoining  tobacco-fields,  which  were  just  ex- 
hibiting their  freshest  green,  this  cemetery  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  barren  country  farther  north,  which,  although  broken 
by  a  dhaye,  or  pond,  of  considerable  size,  and  excellently  adiipted 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  has  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  isolated  date  palms  surrounding  the 
border  of  the  pond. 

'  We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  inhabit- 
ants a  small  supply  of  rice  and  butter,  as  they  asserted  that  their 
means  were  so  reduced  that  they  were  sustaining  themselves  en- 
tirely on  byrgu,  or  native  grass ;  but  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  made  this  statement  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  At  all 
events  tobacco  was  the  only  article  they  offered  for  sale,  the  to- 
bacco of  Bamba,  called  "  sherikiye,"  being  far-famed  along  the 
Niger  and  much  sought  after,  although  it  is  not  ao  good  as  the 
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"  tdbow^,"  the  tobacco  of  E'gedesh.  Of  hfrga  they  have  an  iin- 
limited  supply ;  and  I  tasted  here  the  honey- water  which  they 
prepare  from  it,  but  found  it  insipid,  besides  being  slightly  pur- 
gative, not  unlike  the  maddi,  or  g6reba  water,  in  Hdusa. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


THE  DESERT. — COUNTRY  ALONG  THE   BORDER  OF  THE  RIVER. — 
GREATEST  NARROWING. — SOUTHEASTERLY  BEND. 

A  SLIGHT  fall  of  rain,  and  then  a  thunder-stonn,  which,  how- 
ever, passed  over  our  heads  without  discharging  itself,  delayed  our 
departure  in  the  afternoon,  and,  the  camels  having  been  sent  to  a 
great  distance  for  a  little  pasture,  it  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we 
left  our  camping-ground.  A  numerous  crowd  of  Euma,  Songhay, 
and  I'moshagh  having  assembled  to  witness  my  departure,  I  dis- 
tributed a  good  many  small  presents  among  them,  reserving  the 
few  articles  of  value  which  I  still  possessed  for  mightier  chiefe. 

Having  crossed,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  a  backwater  much 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  at  present  almost  dry,  we  had  the  fad- 
dama  or  bot-ha  of  the  river  close  on  our  right,  while  the  open  wa- 
ter was  at  about  an  hour's  march  distance.  Here  a  considerable 
amount  of  cultivation  was  seen,  a  good  many  grounds  for  com  and 
tobacco  being  laid  out  and  connected  with  the  river  by  channels, 
through  which  the  water,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inunda- 
tion, approached  closely,  and  rendered  irrigation  very  easy ;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  a  tremendous  bat- 
tery of  clouds,  and  enveloping  the  whole  country  in  a  dense  mass 
of  sand,  did  not  allow  of  any  exact  observations  being  made.  The 
many  channels  which  here  intersected  our  road  proved  a  disagree- 
able hinderance  in  our  "hurried  march,  and  although  the  clouds 
passed  by  without  bringing  any  rain,  yet  darkness  set  in  before 
we  had  reached  our  destination,  and,  to  my  great  disappointment^ 
prevented  my  noticing  the  whole  character  of  the  district. 

But  the  inconvenience  soon  increased  when  we  entered  upon 
the  swampy,  grassy  border  of  the  river ;  for,  although  a  small  fire, 
on  the  dr}^  shore  to  our  left,  held  out  to  my  companions,  who  were 
traveling  almost  without  supplies,  the  prospect  of  a  rather  poor 
supper,  a  long  line  of  fires  in  the  midst  of  the  river  promised  them 
better  fare.    Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of  the 
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ground  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  made  straight  for  them. 
My  friends  were  not  even  deterred  when  we  reached  a  narrow 
dike  scarcely  fit  for  one  horse,  and  in  great  decay,  and  which  the 
guide  declared  to  be  the  only  path  leading  through  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter separating  us  from  the  encampment.  Thus  we  boldly  entered 
upon  this  dike,  but  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards 
when  it  was  pronounced,  even  by  these  people,  so  well  accustomed 
to  an  amphibious  life,  to  be  totally  impracticable,  so  that  we  were 
obUged  to  retrace  our  steps.  While  engaged  in  this  most  danger- 
ous proceeding,  my  servant,  the  Gatroni,  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent, falling,  with  his  horse,  down  the  dike  into  the  water ;  and  al- 
though, with  his  native  agility,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  him- 
self, with  a  few  contusions,  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  we  had 
great  diflSculty  in  getting  the  horse  out  from  the  hollow  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  my  companions  asserting  that  it  was  dead,  and  want- 
ing to  leave  it  behind.  At  length  we  got  away  from  the  dike, 
and,  finding  a  ford  through  the  water,  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment, which  was  pitched  on  a  narrow  neck  of  grassy  land,  and 
completely  dazzled  us  with  the  glare  of  its  many  fires,  coming,  as 
we  did,  out  of  the  darkness.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
two  hamlets  of  Songhay,  called  Inzammen  and  Takankamte,  were 
visible  likewise  by  their  fires. 

The  encampment  belonged  to  some  Kel  e'  Siik,  who  manifested 
a  rather  thievish  disposition ;  and,  although  not  altogether  inhos- 
pitable, they  were  unable  to  treat  my  companions  well,  as  in  the 
swampy  lowland  there  was  an  entire  want  of  fire-wood.  It  was 
one  of  those  encampments  wliich  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  ruin  my  health,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  dew  which 
fell  during  the  night.  Meanwhile  my  servant,  who  was  a  mosi 
faithful  person,  was  searching  the  greater  part  of  the  night  for  his 
pistols,  which  in  his  fall  he  had  lost  in  the  swamp. 

Friday^  May  26th.  While  my  companions  still  lagged  behind  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  lost  supper  by  a  g(x^\ 
breakfast,  I  set  off  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  swampy  ground ;  and,  fearing  lest  we  might  again  be  entan- 
gled in  these  interminable  low  grounds,  we  kept  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river,  over  the  gentle  sandy  downs,  bare  at  first, 
but  afterward  clad  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grass.  But 
some  of  our  companions  who  overtook  us  would  not  allow  us  to 
pursue  our  northeasterly  direction,  and  led  us  back  again  to  the 
border  of  a  broad  swampy  sheet  of  water,  which  is  called  Terdrart, 
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and  at  this  spot  formed  a  shallow  water  full  of  water-plants  and 
geese,  but  gradually  widening  to  a  very  extensive  swamp,  which 
again  increased  to  a  large  opin*branch.  The  river,  however, 
which  was  now  almost  at  its  lowest  level,  must  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  the 
downs  of  snow-white  sand,  which  at  present  separated  the  princi- 
pal trunk  from  the  swamp,  must  appear  like  a  narrow  sand-bank 
in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

Behind  these  downs,  but  separated  from  the  main  branch  by  a 
smaller  creek,  called  "  the  false  river,"  Eghfrriiu-n-baho,  lies  the 
hamlet  E'gedesh,  which  at  the  present  season  was  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  being  scattered  over  the  islands  in  the  river.  The 
three  villages  Garbamc,  E'm-n-Taborak,  and  Nsh^rifen,  are  situa- 
ted on  its  opposite  southern  bank. 

l^xchanging  at  this  remarkable  spot  our  east-northeasterly  di- 
rection for  an  east-southeasterly  one,  we  encamped,  after  a  march 
of  three  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  under- 
wood which  girded  its  shores,  and  after  a  short  time  we  were  here 
joined  by  El  Bakay.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  this 
place,  at  the  downs  called  Ghadir,  this  large  backwater  joins  the 
river,  and  here,  when  we  pursued  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  we 
ascended  for  a  while  a  higher  level,  consisting  of  sandstone  rock 
in  a  state  of  great  decomposition ;  but  ailer  a  march  of  three  miles, 
again  descended  to  its  shores,  the  river  being  here  full  of  green 
islands,  with  plenty  of  fine  cattle.  Two  miles  fiirther  on,  we  en- 
camped in  a  place  called  Tewilaten,  or  Stewflaten,  at  the  side  of  a 
rather  poor  encampment  of  the  K(51-Tebank6rit.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  poor  condition,  the  people  slaughtered  two  oxen  on  our 
behalf 

I  had  this  day  still  farther  cause  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  were 
traveling  along  the  north,  and  not  along  the  south  side  of  the  riv- 
er ;  for  while  we  ourselves  had  but  a  shght  shower,  besides  sum- 
mer lightning  the  whole  of  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon a  considerable  fall  of  rain  took  place  beyond  the  river  in 
A'ribmda. 

Before  we  started  I  began  conversing  with  the  people  of  the 
encampment  (the  chief  of  whom,  a  man  of  renowned  valor,  is 
called  Ilammalati)  in  a  cheerful  manner ;  whereupon  they  praised 
me  as  an  excellent  man,  but  made,  at  the  same  time,  the  candid 
avowal  that  the  preceding  night,  when  I  did  not  speak  a  word, 
they  felt  a  great  antipathy  toward  me. 
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Having  proceeded  at  a  tolerable  rate  as  far  ias  this  place,  we  here 
once  more  relapsed  into  our  usual  slow  mode  of  progress ;  and  af- 
ter a  short  march  of  scarcely  thiee  miles  over  a  ground  strewn 
with  pebbles  and  small  stones,  and  clad  only  with  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, we  encamped  close  to  the  steep  bank  which  descended  to- 
ward the  river  opposite  the  island  of  Zamgoy,  for  here  we  were 
told  was  the  residence  of  Sadaktu,  the  chief  who  had  levied  such 
heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bamba.  As  the 
country  itself  did  not  present  any  features  of  interest,  it  was  some 
recompense  to  me  for  the  delay  we  met  with  in  this  place  that  the 
character  of  the  river  was  remarkable ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  possible,  I  prepared  myself  a  resting-place  on  the  slope 
of  the  bank,  which  was  thickly  overgrown  with  small  trees. 

It  is  here  that  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district  through  which 
the  river  takes  its  course  is  first  perceptible.  The  western  end  of 
a  small  island  is  entirely  surrounded  by  large  granite  blocks, 
which  have  given  to  the  island  the  remarkable  name  of  Tahont- 
n-^ggish,  clearly  indicating  that  even  the  natives  themselves  re- 
gard this  place,  for  him  who  comes  down  the  river,  as  the  "en- 
trance-rock,", or  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district. 

The  island  of  Zamgoy  lies  nearer  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  densely  clothed  with  trees,  and 
containing  a  small  hamlet  or  adabay.  Besides  the  view  of  the 
river,  and  a  walk  now  and  then  over  the  desert  ground  in  our 
neighborhood,  where  I  observed  the  ruins  of  some  stone  dwell- 
ings, I  had  plenty  of  occupation  during  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing days  which  we  remained  here  in  conversing  wuth  the  natives. 

Sadaktu  himself  was  very  unwell,  and  greatly  wanted  my  med- 
ical assistance ;  but  after  I  had  made  him  feel  the  efficacy  of  my 
medicines  so  strongly  that  he  declared  every  evil  to  be  removi-J 
from  his  body,  he  did  not  reward  my  zeal  with  so  nmch  as  a  drop 
of  milk.  I  therefore  could  not  help  observing,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  his  subject*',  that  he  was  the  most  niggardly  chief  I  had 
ever  met  with.  There  were,  however,  others  who  were  more  so- 
cial and  communicative,  if  not  more  liberal,  than  this  chief  There 
was,  first,  a  wealthy  and  good-looking  man  of  the  name  of  Jemil. 
of  the  Kel-Burrum  or  the  people  of  Burrum,  who  evidently  orig- 
inate in  a  mixture  of  free  Songhay  people  and  I'moshagh,  and  he 
himself  seemed  to  unite  in  a  certain  degree  the  qualities  of  these 
difierent  nations,  while  his  rich  dress  and  his  embonpoint  proved 
that  he  was  not  an  austere  inhabitant  of  the  desert    A  great  deal 
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of  trouble  was  caused  me  by  another  man  of  the  name  of  Simsim, 
the  son  of  Sidi  A'nmier,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  a  very 
rich  A'moshagh,  who  was  totally  blind,  but  who,  nevertheless,  ex- 
pected me  to  restore  his  sight ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  my  friend 
El  Bakay  confirmed  him  in  this  belief,  in  order  to  obtain  from  hipi 
some  handsome  presents  for  himself. 

This  person  also  had  the  stately  appearance  peculiar  to  all  these 
easterly  Tawarck,  who  seem  to  have  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoil  of  the  native  Songhay  population,  the  latter  having  in 
a  great  measure  been  reduced  by  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  a  very  proud  bearing,  but  nevertheless, 
upon  nearer  acquaintance,  they  proved  to  be  of  a  very  cheerful 
disposition ;  and,  although  of  a  wild  character  and  of  warlike  pro- 
pensities, they  have  an  easy  temper,  and  are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  from  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken 
seventy  cows  and  ten  slaves,  joined  us  here  in  the  endeavor  to 
recover  their  property.  They  earnestly  begged  me  to  be  the  me- 
diator between  them  and  that  hostile  chief;  and  I  was  very  glad 
when,  after  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  the  chief  returned  half  of  the 
.^poil.  It  was  here  also  that  I  learned  that  the  whole  population 
of  A'ir,  under  the  command  of  Ilaj  Abdiiwa,  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Dinnik,  or  Awelimmiden-wt5n-Bodhal,  and  the 
Arcwan,  or  Kel-geres.  The  tribe  of  the  K^l-fadaye  enjoy  a  great 
name  in  this  region ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  former  times,  they 
occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous  position  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent. Even  El  Bakay  himself  had  taken  a  wife  from  that  tribe; 
and  I  was  also  informed  here  that  they  lay  claim  to  a  descent 
from  sherifs. 

We  had  a  storm  almost  every  day  during  our  stay  in  this  place ; 
but,  although  we  ourselves  had  very  little  else  than  a  disagreeable 
sand-wind,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  A'ri- 
bi'nda.  In  one  of  these  thunder-storms  we  nearly  lost  our  camels, 
which,  headed  by  one  of  their  companions  that  had  lately  come 
from  A'zawad,  were  making  straight  for  that  district,  their  be- 
loved home,  and  had  proceeded  a  distance  of  some  miles  before 
they  were  overtaken. 

Wednesday^  May  SlsL  At  length  we  pursued  our  journey,  but 
only  for  a  short  march  of  two  hours ;  and  I  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  repeated  delays  and  sham  traveling,  that  I  prayed  earnestly 
that  the  Almighty  wotfld  speedily  deliver  me  from  this  sort  of 
bondage.    Throughout  our  march,  the  bare  desert,  here  consisting 
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of  stony  ground,  torn  by  many  small  channels,  closely  crept  up  to 
the  fertile  bed  of  the  river,  where  a  green  swampy  lowland  gird- 
ed the  present  reduced  sheet  of  water.  Among  the  stones  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered,  fine  white  and  red  striped  rock 
was  discernible ;  and  I  observed  another  island,  with  a  rocky 
point,  toward  the  west. 

The  ground  where  we  encamped  was  bleak  in  the  extreme, 
without  any  shade,  although  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us 
there  was  a  fine  grove  of  gerredh ;  but  as  these  trees  adorned  a 
cemetery,  my  companions,  from  superstitious  motives,  were  too 
much  afraid  to  choose  that  place  for  their  encampment  Although 
our  camping-ground  was  excessively  hot,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  the  water  of  the  river  so  pleasantly  cool  at  a  time  when  the 
sun  was  high,  and  could  only  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the 
rocky  character  of  the  channel  and  to  its  considerable  deptL 
Nevertheless,  crocodiles,  as  well  as  river-horses,  were  numerous. 

In  this  unprotected  ground  we  remained  not  only  this,  but  the 
following  day,  although  the  place  was  as  uncomfortable  for  the 
people,  who  were  almost  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  animals,  who  found  nothing  to  eat  here. 
The  sheikh  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  visit  Sadaktu,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Zamgoy,  and  from  thence  did  not  join  us  until  late  in  the 
evening.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  had  had ;  and  it  was 
here  that,  about  noon,  wc  discovered  in  my  tent  a  large  black, 
poisonous  aracJmcra,  or  spider,  the  body  of  which  measured  al- 
most two  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  like  my  companions  from 
Timbuktu  had  never  seen.  The  Tawdrek  were  so  disgusted  at 
the  sight,  that  while  I  was  attentively  looking  at  it,  after  we  had 
killed  it,  they  threw  it  hastily  away  with  their  swords,  so  that  1 
did  not  see  it  again ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  abominable  creature  to  be  found  in  these  regions. 

The  excessive  heat  rendered  a  thunder-storm  which  we  had  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  highly  acceptable,  especially  a5 
the  heavy  gale  was  followed  by  a  light  rain,  which  greatly  re- 
lieved the  burning  heat  of  the  sandy  soil.  It  was  highly  amusing 
to  me  to  observe  also,  this  time,  that  although  a  large  leathern 
tent  had  been  pitched  for  the  sheikh,  nevertheless,  as  was  always 
the  case  when  a  thunder-storm  arose,  every  body  hastened  to  cany 
his  treasures,  especially  the  saddles  and  books,  under  cover  of  m j 
small  European  tent,  which  had  now  withstood  more  than  four 
years'  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  was  mended  and  patched  in 
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such  a  manner  that  the  original  material  was  scarcely  discern- 
ible. 

Friday^  June  2d,  "We  at  length  left  this  place,  but  only  to  move 
on  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  an  encampment  of  a 
wealthy  man  of  the  name  of  Sidi  I'lemln,  who,  although  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  was  living  among  the  Tawarek,  and 
had  been  settled  in  the  place  for  a  great  many  years.  The  con- 
trast between  the  open  river,  bordered  by  the  green  grassy  low- 
lands, which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  retiring  waters, 
and  the  bleak  desert  which  closely  approached  it,  was  very  re- 
markable, especially  a  short  distance  before  we  reached  the  en- 
campment, where  an  extensive  sandy  eminence  excluded  for  a 
while  the  view  of  the  river,  and  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  of 
the  poisonous  feman,  and  the  short  herbage  called  "ellob,"  made 
one  fancy  one's  self  transported  into  the  heart  of  the  desert. 

Along  the  former  part  of  our  road  the  low  shore  of  the  river 
had  been  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  b^gu,  but  here 
there  was  none,  and  the  poor  camels  again  fared  very  badly.  In 
the  whole  of  this  district  along  the  river,  where  trees  are  very 
scanty,  the  camel  is  reduced  to  the  diet  of  byrgu,  although  it  by 
no  means  agrees  with  animals  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the  young 
acacia- trees  and  the  dry  herbage  of  the  desert.  All  circumstances 
considered,  my  camels  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  my  kind  friend  and  protector  looking  about 
for  some  fresh  animals  to  enable  me  to  reach  more  favored  regions. 
He  therefore  determined  to  set  out  from  this  point  to  the  nearest 
of  his  "  kissib,"  or  herds  of  camels,  while  we  were  to  wait  for  him 
at  a  place  called  Tin-shcrifen. 

The  river,  which,  in  its  present  state,  was  about  900  yards  from 
our  camp,  had  here  a  very  shallow,  and  not  at  all  an  imposing 
appearance,  although  a  few  miles  below  it  enters  a  very  rocky 
district,  where  it  is  inclosed  by  steep  banks  and  broken  by  islets 
and  cliffs.  Four  boats  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  place  was 
called  Igomaren. 

The  encampment  of  Sidi  Flemm  was  large,  consisting  of  very 
spacious  leathern  tents,  where  Tawarek  and  Fiilbe,  and  some 
Arabs  also,  were  living  together  in  peaceful  community.  Al- 
though they  are  tolerably  wealthy,  they  have  only  asses,  and  no 
horses.  A  good  many  Tawarek  joined  us  here  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival, and,  while  I  rewarded  the  most  respectable  among  them 
with  a  small  present  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  had  some  difficulty 
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in  satisfying  a  more  powerful  lord  of  the  name  of  Miki,  the  son 
of  El^sa ;  and  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  satisfy  his  companion^ 
or  "^nhad,"  who,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  Europe,  raised  his 
pretensions  much  higher  than  his  master. 

The  blind  Simsim  also  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  and  troub- 
led me  not  a  little  with  begging  a  remedy  for  his  blindness. 
Among  other  chiefs,  there  was  one  whose  name  seemed  to  me 
rather  remarkable,  as  he  called  himself  El  I'sfahani ;  but  what  he 
or  his  ancestors  had  to  do  with  the  famous  town  of  I'sfahan  I 
could  not  make  out.  Sidi  Ilemin  treated  us  well  with  a  number 
of  large  dishes  of  rice,  but  the  food  being  prepared  without  any 
salt,  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  the  more  grateful  at  being 
furnished  in  the  evening  with  a  rich  supply  of  milk. 

Saturday^  June  3d,  "While  my  protector  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  desert,  I,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  continued  my 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  now  almost  be- 
come a  second  home  to  me,  and  with  its  many  backwaters,  islands, 
and  cliffe,  afforded  me  a  never-failing  source  of  interest.  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  our  encampment  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former 
settlement  or  dwelling-place,  after  which  the  sandy  downs  receded 
a  little  from  the  bank,  affording  comfortable  ground  for  a  good 
number  of  Tawarek  encampment^.  Having  then  left  on  our  right 
an  extensive  swampy  lowland,  which,  during  the  highest  state  of 
the  river,  becomes  inundated,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
rocky  district,  through  which  the  river  has  to  pass.  After  a  xcrv 
short  march,  we  encamped  in  a  place  called  Iliniberimme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indisposition  of  my  friend  Mohammed  ben  Kliotlar. 

The  slope  where  we  halted  was  very  handsomely  adorned  with 
fine  shady  taborak,  and  the  river  was  here  free  from  rocks,  l>oing 
divided  into  two  branches  by  a  low  sand-bank,  while  a  mile  high- 
er up  a  mighty  ledge  of  granite  rocks  projected  into  the  water 
But  about  1000  yards  below  our  halting-place  the  river  pres<.'nted 
a  very  wild  aspect,  a  considerable  rocky  island,  consisting  of  im- 
mense granite  blocks,  together  with  a  rocky  ledge  projecting  from 
the  high  bank,  shutting  in  half  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  forc- 
ing it,  with  a  direction  from  S.  30°  E.  to  K  30°  W.,  into  a  chan- 
nel of  probably  not  more  than  350  yards  broad.  This  remarkable 
place,  where  the  river,  when  it  is  full,  must  form  a  very  i>owerful 
current,  is  called  Tin-alshiden. 

The  heat  of  the  day  having  passed  by,  we  continued  our  march, 
cutting  off  the  bend  of  the  river  over  a  ground  which  was  at  first 
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bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  after  a  while  became  over- 
grown with  stunted  talha-trees,  a  few  siwak,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  retena ;  till,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  the  river  again  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  being  here  free  from  rocks,  and  bordered 
by  a  grassy  lowland  richly  clad  with  the  famous  byrgu.  On  our 
left,  a  few  tobacco  plantations  gave  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  although  on  this  side  only  a 
nomadic  encampment  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  a 
hamlet  appeared.  The  whole  of  this  district  belongs  to  Tin- 
sherifen. 

As  the  river  takes  here  a  very  winding  course,  meandering 
along  between  steep  banks,  we  again  left  it  at  some  distance  on 
our  right,  ascending  from  a  low  swampy  inlet  upon  higher  ground, 
where  we  passed  another  Tawdrek  encampment,  and  then,  as 
darkness  was  setting  in,  we  again  descended  to  the  green  shore, 
where  the  river  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by  islands.  Parallel  with 
the  bank,  a  shallow  grassy  swamp  stretched  along,  and  from  be- 
yond the  southern  bank,  a  little  higher  up,  a  village  was  seen. 
On  the  largest  of  the  islands,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
nearest  to  our  side,  was  the  residence  of  Kara,  the  father  of  a 
young  man  named  Sala,  one  of  the  pupils  of  El  Bakay.  This  was 
the  reason  why  my  companions,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  evening,  and  although  the  island  was  at  present  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  deep  channel,  entertained  the  absurd  idea 
of  crossing  over  to  the  latter.  It  was  only  after  much  uncertainty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  that  we  decided  upon  encamping  on 
the  narrow  neck  between  the  swamp  and  the  river. 

In  thLs  place  we  remained  the  four  following  days,  my  protector 
not  returning  until  the  third  day,  and  my  patience  was  again  put 
to  a  severe  trial.  But,  altogether,  the  stay  here  was  not  so  unin- 
teresting, as  we  received  a  great  many  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  districts.  First  there  came  Kara,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  a  stately-looking  old  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  white 
tobe,  with  a  white  shawl  round  his  head.  Having  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  he  stated,  without  the  subject  being  brought 
forward  by  myself,  that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  Christian  had  come 
down  the  river  in  a  large  boat  with  a  white  tent,  and  the  river 
being  then  full,  had  passed  without  any  accident  the  rocky  pas- 
sage ahead  of  us.  But  he  added  that  the  Kdl-terarart  had  attack- 
ed him  at  Zaragoy.  Park  had  passed  this  place  in  the  morning, 
while  he  (Kara)  was  encamped  with  his  people  on  the  sandy 
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downs  of  A'ribfnda.  This  chief  himself^  although  he  was  not  at 
all  hospitable,  had  really  something  in  his  demeanor  which  might 
indicate  a  descent  from  a  nobler  stock,  but  the  rest  of  the. inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  less  noble 
tribes  of  the  Tawarck  in  general.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  whole  district,  Tin-sherffen,  is  taken  from 
the  supposed  origin  of  these  people — from  sheiife.  And  here  in 
this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  one  of  Burrum,  where 
the  great  river,  after  having  made  this  remarkable  bend  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  changes  its  easterly  course  into  a  southeasterly 
one,  we  must  evidently  look  for  the  earliest  Mohammedan  settlers 
along  the  Niger. 

I  here  also  first  came  into  more  intimate  relation  with  that  re- 
markable tribe  the  Kdl  e'  Siik,  who  seem  to  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  attention  among  these  nomadic  tribes,  although  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  elucidate  all  the  points  connected  with  their  history,  for 
they  themselves  take  very  little  interest  in  historical  facts,  and  if 
there  exist  written  records  they  are  not  generally  known.  But 
this  much  is  certain,  that  these  Kdl  e'  Suk  have  been  so  called 
from  a  place,  Siik,  or  at  least  generally  called  Suk,*  situated  at 
the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  this  point,  and  six  from 
G6g6,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  place  in 
former  times,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Sonni  'All,  the  great  predecessor  of  the  still  greater 
conqueror  Ildj  Mohammed  A'skiii.  The  original  name  of  thi5 
place  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  out,  but  it  is  no  doubt  thai 
very  place  which,  by  El  Bekrif  and  other  Arab  geographers,  aft- 
er the  name  of  the  tribe,  has  been  called  Tademekket,  and  which, 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^,  ruled  over  this  region. 

This  large  and  well-built  town  appears  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  various  tribes,  although  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  my  in- 
formants were  right  when  they  asserted  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  living  there,  together  with  the  Ilogar  and  the  Ktlowi,  a^ 
from  this  statement,  if  it  were  true,  we  should  have  in  this  place 

♦  The  reader  need  not  be  under  the  impression  that  the  name  "siik  "  indicat<^ 
Arabic  influence,  for  the  word  Is  of  the  most  extensive  Semitic  ranpe. 

t  El  Bekr{,  who  is  the  only  reliable  authority,  in  the  edition  of  de  Slanc,  p.  181, 
et  seq.  The  distance  of  nine  days  from  Gop5,  according  to  El  Bekri,  is  to  be  rc- 
(H^rded  as  the  rate  for  heavily-laden  caravans,  corrcspondinp  well  to  six  day>  vi 
light  camels  or  mehara.  See  the  itinerary  from  Tawit  to  this  place,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Of  the  (erroneous)  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  town,  I  haro  spoken  on 
a  former  occasion.     See  antty  p.  335. 
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a  mucli  more  remarkable  example  of  a  community  founded  by 
several  Berber  tribes  together  than  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
A'gades.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Siik  has  settled  upon 
this  tribe,  who  still  form  quite  a  separate  body,  being  distinguished 
from  the  neighboring  tribes  for  their  learning  and  peaceable  pur- 
suits. 

Besides  several  respectable  men  of  this  tribe,  I  received  a  visit 
also  from  Nassaru,  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Kho- 
z^maten.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  that  I  saw  in  this 
country.  Her  decent  apparel  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
her  beauty,  for  over  her  under-gown  she  wore  an  upper  garment 
of  red  and  black  silk,  in  alternate  stripes,  which  she  occasionally 
drew  over  her  head.  Her  features  were  remarkable  for  their  soft 
expression  and  regularity,  but  her  person  rather  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Tawarek.  Seeing  that 
I  took  an  interest  in  her,  she  half-jokingly  proposed  that  I  should 
marry  her ;  and  I  declared  myself  ready  to  take  her  with  me  if 
one  of  my  rather  weak  camels  should  be  found  able  to  support 
her  weight.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  I  presented  her  with  a  look- 
ing-glass, which  I  was  always  accustomed  to  give  to  the  most 
handsome  woman  in  an  encampment,  the  rest  receiving  nothing 
but  needles.  She  returned  the  next  day  with  some  of  her  rela- 
tions, who  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  comeliness,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  me,  not  less  than  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay.  These  noble  Tawdrek  ladies  furnished  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  extreme  liberty  which  the  females  be- 
longing to  this  tribe  enjoy;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see 
the  pipe  pass  continually  from  their  mouths  to  those  of  the  men, 
and  from  the  latter  back  again  into  the  mouths  of  the  women. 
In  other  respects,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  surpass  the  female 
portion  of  the  population  of  Tademekka,  of  whose  virtue  El  Bekrf 
speaks  in  rather  doubtful  terms. 

Less  agreeable  than  the  company  of  these  people  was  the  arri- 
val of  the  blind  Simsim,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  rather  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  having  his  sight  restored,  although 
my  friend  had  contrived  to  get  from  him  a  present  of  a  camel  and 
a  female  slave.  We  were  here  also  at  length  joined  by  ATimed 
Wadawi,  the  principal  pupil  of  the  sheikh,  whom  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  see  again ;  but,  being  fully  aware  of  the  slow  and  delib- 
erate character  of  his  master,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  never 
come  too  late.    Altogether  I  was  glad  that  he  had  arrived,  for, 
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although  apt  to  make  great  pretensions,  and  being  inspired  with 
too  great  zeal  for  his  creed,  he  was  nevertheless  a  cheerful  and 
good-natured  man,  and,  on  account  of  his  considerable  learning 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Tawarek  chiefs,  might  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  me  after  having  separated  from  the  sheikh.  He  had,  be- 
sides, acquired  some  useful  experience  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  straightforward  and  trustworthy  character  of  a 
Christian  and  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  an  Arab ;  for  having 
in  the  beginning  constantly  taken  the  part  of  my  former  guide, 
Weled  A'mmer  Walati,  against  myself,  he  had  been  cheated  in 
return  for  his  friendship  by  that  rascal,  and,  in  order  to  get  from 
him  what  was  due  to  him,  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  him  to 
A'ribfnda.  He  brought  the  news  from  Timbuktu  that  the  rebel 
chief  A'khbi,  whom  we  had  been  unable  to  persuade  to  return  to 
his  former  allegiance,  was  collecting  an  army  against  Alkiittabu. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  at  Tin-sherifen  the  weather  was 
excessively  hot,  the  heat  being  felt  the  more  severely,  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  shade  near  our  encampment ;  and  as  my  tent 
was  almost  insupportably  hot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  shade  I 
wandered  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  slope  which  rose  be- 
hind our  encampment,  and  here  lay  down  under  a  small  hajilij, 
or  taborak.  From  this  spot  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the 
river,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  features,  here  deserved  my 
full  attention,  and  even  more  than  I  was  al)le  at  the  time  to  be- 
stow upon  it,  as,  in  the  absence  of  my  protector,  iny  companions 
were  rather  anxious  about  my  safety.  My  young  and  cheerful 
friend,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  was  suffering  all  tliis  time  from 
severe  indisposition,  so  that  I  had  no  one  to  rove  about  with  me. 
A  little  lower  down,  the  road  recedes  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  short  distance,  and  hence  I  am  not  able  to  lay  down  the  river, 
between  this  place  and  Tosaye,  with  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  it  deserves,  in  order  to  facilitate  navigation,  lender  other 
circumstances,  I  should  have  made  a  special  drawing  of  this  re- 
markable locality  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives, that  Park,  in  his  large  boat  (his  majesty's  schooner  JolibaX 
had  passed  through  in  December  or  January  without  accident,  re- 
assured me  perfectly.  Besides,  as  I  myself  had  to  travel  all  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  land,  I  had  to  take  care  not  to  excite  too 
much  the  suspicions  of  the  natives. 

From  this  spot  I  had  a  clear  prospect  over  the  point  where  the 
river,  issuing  forth  from  between  the  islands,  is  shut  in  by  two 
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masses  of  rock,  called,  I  think,  Shab6r*  and  Barror,  which  obstruct- 
ed it  like  a  sort  of  iron  gate,  although  the  passage  between  them, 
especially  at  high  water,  appeared  to  be  open  and  clear.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  the  difficulty 
of  the  navigation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sand-bank  which  is 
formed  a  little  above  this  strait  between  the  islands  and  the  bank. 
On  the  island  where  the  chief  Kala  resided,  also,  a  mass  of  rock, 
which  at  times,  in  the  sunlight  of  the  afternoon,  appeared  like  a 
snow-white  boulder  of  quartz  rock,  started  forth  like  an  artificial 
terrace.  Higher  up,  the  river  was  encompassed  in  its  winding 
course  by  steep  banks ;  but,  in  one  spot,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  the  sandy  downs  formed  a  recess,  a  low  grassy  headland 
or  island  was  formed,  which  at  the  time  was  enlivened  by  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  was  adorned  by  stately  trees, 
especially  a  fine  group  of  dum  palms ;  for  diim  palms  apparently 
begin  to  prevail  here,  and  lower  down  the  river  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  great  numbers.  The  slope  itself,  from  whence  I  over- 
looked this  scenery,  consisted  entirely  of  rock.  •  Quartz  and  mica 
slate  were  visible  every  where,  and  an  uninterrupted  ledge  of  the 
latter  mineral  set  right  across  with  an  inclination  toward  east. 
The  evenings  were  beautiful,  and  nothing  afforded  me  greater  de- 
light than  to  walk  along  the  fine  sandy  beach  far  into  the  river. 
During  the  lowest  state  of  the  water,  this  beach  forms  a  junction 
between  the  main  land  and  the  island  where  Kala  resided. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  to  some  young  zangway,  the 
small  species  of  alligator,  which  every  evening  raised  their  cry 
from  the  swamp  where  they  were  left  by  their  dams.  It  sounds 
like  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  they  were 
bred  purposely  in  this  backwater,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
fall  a  prey  to  some  larger  animal  in  the  river. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

TO 'S  A  YE,  OR  THE  NARROWING  OF  THE  RIVER.  —  BURRUM  ;  AN- 
CIENT RELATION  TO  EGYPT.  —  GREAT  SOUTH-SOUTHEASTERLY 
REACH. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  the  8th,  my  protector  returned  from 
his  herd  of  camels,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "  kissib,"  bringing  with 

^  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Shabor  may  not  be  the  name  of  the  island  and 
not  of  the  rock. 
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him  seven  fresh  camels.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  conntiy,  and  a  near  relative  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Sidi  *A1L 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  came  expressly  to  ask  me  whether  one 
of  our  steam-boats  would  be  able  to  cross  this  lockj  passage^  and 
I  told  him  that,  as  &r  as  I  had  been  able  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter of  the  locality  from  this  point,  I  thought  there  was  not  much 
difficulty  for  a  small  boat  or  launch,  at  least  during  the  highest 
state  of  the  river.  In  the  evening  he  sent  me  a  small  bullock  to 
cut  up  for  our  journey,  and  a  short  time  afterward  a  camel,  in  or- 
der to  supply  tiie  place  of  the  most  exhausted  of  my  animaln,  and 
it  now  appeared  as  if  we  were  fully  prepared  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney at  a  more  accelerated  rata 

Friday^  June  9ih,  Having  taken  leave  of  all  the  new  friends 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  here,  I  started  at  a  rather  late 
hour,  first  keeping  along  the  shore,  but,  aft;er  having  proceeded 
about  1400  yards,  turpin^  away,  and,  with  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, entering  the  stony  slope  of  the  desert  plateau,  which  here 
consisted  of  black  sandstone  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  this 
spot,  where  I  was  obliged  to  keep  away  from  the  bank,  the  great 
rocky  ledge,  to  which  Barr6r  belongs,  crosses  the  river.  This  rock, 
not  being  illumined  to-day  by  the  sun,  exhibited  the  same  black 
character  which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  locality,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  intercepts  the  navigation  for  larger  boats  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year. 

The  bare  rocky  slope  was  succeeded  by  sandy  downs,  which 
surrounded  and  inclosed  small  irregular  vales,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  formed  of  small  black  stones.  A  little  farther  on  we 
passed  the  locality  called  Tin-rassen,  where  Sadaktu  had  once 
vanquished  a  superior  force  led  by  ATchbi,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  close  relation  which  subsisted  between  them,  had  come  to  at- 
tack him.  The  women,  hurrying  forth  from  the  encampment^ 
had  met  their  kinsfolk  with  bare  breasts,  which  they  held  forth  to 
them  as  having  suckled  their  kindred,  and  implored  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  near  relationship,  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  own 
kinsmen.  But  this  appeal  for  mercy  being  without  cflTect,  Sadak- 
tu and  his  handful  of  men,  inspired  with  fear  for  the  lives  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  had 
beaten  the  superior  force  of  his  arrogant  relation,  and  killed  nine 
free  men  of  his  tribe. 

A  littie  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  Tin-rassen  we  again 
reached  the  river,  at  that  remarkable  place  called  T^ye,  or  T^ 
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where  the  noble  Niger  is  compressed  between  steep  banks  to  a 
breadth  perhaps  of  not  more  than  150  yards,  but  of  such  a  depth 
that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  sheikh,  who,  as  in  general,  had  slept  till 
late  in  the  morning,  overtook  us,  and  seemed  much  interested 
when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  a  small,  strong-built  steamer 
might  safely  cross  this  obstructed  passage,  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
current  being  too  strong,  it  might  be  assisted  by  chains  fastened 
to  the  rocks.  The  locality  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercourse  between  the  desert  and  the  province  of 
Libtako,  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  in  general  prefer  crossing  the 
river  at  this  point,  which,  although  very  deep,  is  easily  passed  by 
the  camels  and  cattle,  while  in  other  places  they  have  to  swim  for 
miles. 

Immediately  beyond  this  narrowing  of  the  river  the  sandy 
downs  cease,  and  a  low  stony  level,  of  black,  dismal  color,  stretch- 
ed out  before  us.  The  river,  winding  along  this  tract  in  a  north- 
easterly bend,  and  Ulumined  by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
scarcely  appeared  to  be  the  same  large  and  noble  stream  which  I 
had  admired  higher  up.  The  black,  stony  ground  was  torn  by 
several  small  channels,  and  being  only  sparingly  clad  with  the 
sad-looking,  poisonous  bush,  the  "  feman,"  exhibited  a  very  mel- 
ancholy appearance.  But  gradually,  as  we  descended  from  this 
rough  ground  upon  the  green  shore,  clothed  with  the  rank  grass 
of  the  byrgu,  the  river  again  began  to  widen,  and  to  assimie  its 
former  noble  character,  while  a  little  farther  on  a  large  island, 
called  "  A'dar-n-haut,"  was  formed,  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel.  We  encamped  opposite  the  place  where 
the  latter  again  joins  the  principal  branch,  and  where,  in  the  pres- 
ent low  state  of  the  river,  a  ledge  of  rock  was  seen  projecting  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  water,  and  numerous  isolated  cliflfe 
starting  forth  from  their  middle  course.  I  chose  my  camping- 
ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  among  the  trees, 
where  we  found  some  shelter  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day ; 
and  I  even  remained  here  during  the  following  night,  although 
all  the  people  tried  to  frighten  me  with  the  assurance  that  the  li- 
ons which  infest  the  neighborhood  would  not  leave  a  bone  of  my 
horses  and  camels. 

We  were  visited  in  this  encampment  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  island,  who,  although  belonging  to  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
Ruma,  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  their  brethren  in 
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Bamba.  Their  cliief,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  was  greatly  dis- 
lingaished  by  his  fine  glossy  skin,  his  beautiful  black  and  Uveiy 
eyes,  and  his  i^ular  Circassian  features.  The  dress  of  these  peo- 
ple, however,  is  every  where  the  same— white  shirts  of  the  oom- 
monest  and  coarsest  make,  sewed  together  of  narrow  strips  (only 
peisons  of  higher  rank  adorn  them  with  a  little  silk  embroid- 
ery), and  long  white  trowsers,  besides  a  miserable  bandage  of 
native  cotton  tied  round  the  head,  over  which  some  of  them 
wore  another  bandage  of  red  cloth.  All  of  them  had  slung  oyer 
their  shoulders  the  open  leathern  belt  with  which  they  gird  their 
waists  in  case  of  emergency.  The  intelligence  of  these  people 
seemed  very  limited,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  serious  conversation  with  them.  I  was,  however,  fortunatelj 
enabled  to  buy  some  rice  with  cotton  strips. 

Saturday,  June  lOih.  As  if  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  whole 
life  in  this  region,  we  this  day  only  moved  on  three  miles,  keep- 
ing close  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  here  formed  sevenl 
islands,  and  gradually  took  a  more  southerly  direction.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  river,  the  valley  of  which,  including  the 
islands,  measures  certainly  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  is 
called  Burrum,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Son- 
ghay.  There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  that  a  Pharaoh  once  came 
from  Egypt  to  this  spot,  and  again  returned.  This  stoiy  would 
at  least  imply  an  early  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  should  not,  I 
think,  be  viewed  incredulously ;  for,  if  it  had  no  foundation  what- 
ever, it  would  certainly  attach  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  itself 
and  not  to  a  place  which  possesses  no  great  historical  importance. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  is  the  spot  where  the  great  river,  which  here  makes  a  bend 
from  a  westeastcrly  into  a  southerly  direction,  is  nearest  to  Egypt 
Let  it  be  farther  taken  into  account  that  the  inhabitants  of  Uie 
oasis  of  Aiijila,  which  lies  on  the  great  commercial  road  from 
Egypt  to  these  regions,  were  the  first  who  opened  this  western 
part  of  Negroland  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs.  The  whole 
history  of  Songhay  points  to  Egypt ;  the  itinerary  of  the  route  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  rightly  constructed,  inclines  to  this  quarter; 
and  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  how  Herodotus,*  on  receiving 
the  news  that  so  large  a  river  was  running  eastward,  in  such  a 
northerly  latitude  as  nearly  18®,  could  conceive  the  opinion  that 
this  was  the  Upper  Nile.    Even  in  more  modem  times,  we  find 

*  Book  ii.,  chftp.  xxxii.,  n^  6ddv  wotevfUvovf  npdc  (ifvppv  4vc^ov. 
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Egyptian  merchants  established  from  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
town  of  Blru,  or  Walata,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Ghadames  and 
Tafildlet ;  the  principal  commerce  of  Gagho  and  Kiikia  was  di- 
rected toward  Egypt,  and  the  large  commercial  entrepot — Siik — 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem^kka,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Burrum,  on  that  great  high  road,  was  evidently  founded  for  that 
purpose. 

Formerly  there  were  three  villages,  containing  a  considerable 
population,  till,  about  eleven  years  ago,*  the  Fulbe,  under  the 
command  of  *Abd  AUahi,  the  uncle  of  the  present  ruler  of  Masina, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  very  energetic  and  warlike  chieftain,  made 
an  expedition  to  this  place  with  about  6000  horse  and  20,000  foot, 
while  the  whole  of  the  Tawarek,  the  Awelimmiden,  Igwadaren, 
and  Tademdkket,  collected  together  near  T6ndibi,  did  not  dare  to 
oflfer  them  open  battle.  Destroying,  then,  those  villages  of  Bur- 
rum,  the  Fiilbe  transferred  the  whole  population,  consisting  of 
nearly  4000  people,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Giindam. 

A  good  deal  of  rice  is  here  cultivated,  the  cultivation  of  that  ar- 
ticle in  this  region  being  said  to  have  proceeded  from  this  very 
locality,  a  fact  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  the  an- 
cient intercourse  with  Egypt.  Even  now,  those  among  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Burrum  who  belong  to  the  Tawarek  tribe  of 
the  Tadem<5kket  are  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  their  more 
refined  manners ;  and  I  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  emi- 
nent men  among  them,  named  E'nnas  and  Ged^ma,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  his  corpulency. 

At  the  place  where  we  chose  our  encampment,  the  low  grassy 
shore  was  greatly  compressed,  a  steep  bank  of  black  sandstone  ris- 
ing to  about  thirty  feet  elevation  close  behind  us,  and  forming  at 
the  top  a  flat  level,  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  which,  if  a  person 
turned  his  back  to  the  river,  offered  almost  the  same  view  as  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  waste ;  but  as  soon  as  one  directed  one's 
eyes  southward  the  picture  was  entirely  reversed ;  a  magnificent 
stream,  studded  with  rich  grassy  islands  and  affording  iJie  most 
refreshing  breeze,  appeared  in  sight. 

The  sheikh  had  so  many  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  opposite  our  encampment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  here 
several  days ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  he  made  us  move  on  a 
little.  However,  we  only  proceeded  for  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  leaving  this  steep  rocky  bank  behind  us,  the  ground  remain- 

*  This  passage  wa«  written  in  1864. 

Vol.  m.— G  g 
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ing  stony,  clad  vrith  nothing  but  small  stunted  trees.  Here  we 
encamped  again  near  the  border  of  the  green  shore,  where  alone 
the  soil  was  soft  enough  to  admit  the  pegs,  opposite  a  long  sand- 
bank, which  was  the  resort  of  numerous  flocks  of  white  water- 
fowl. Of  course  this  sort  of  progress  did  not  exactly  suit  my 
wishes,  and,  in  order  to  soothe  my  discontent,  El  Bakay,  soon  aft- 
er we  had  encamped,  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  order  to  cheer  me 
up,  telling  me  that  he  had  heard  that  there  really  had  been,  as  I 
conjectured  myself,  a  letter  from  Haj  Beshfr,  with  my  parcel,  and 
enumerating  those  of  his  pupils,  or  tdlamfd,  whom  he  wanted  to 
send  along  with  me. 

There  being  no  stated  market-place  all  along  this  river,  the  buy- 
ing of  provisions  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  although  the  only  produce  of  this  district  is  rice,  that 
article  is  never  to  be  obtained  in  a  prepared  state.  Nothing  but 
k6kesh,  that  is  to  say,  rice  in  the  husk,  is  procurable ;  and  this  is 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  by  Europeans  who  attempt 
the  navigation  of  this  river,  as  they  must  always  be  prepared  to 
lose  some  time  in  getting  ready  and  cleaning  their  rice.  I  here 
bought  the  n^ffeka  of  this  kind  of  rice  for  two  dr'a  of  tari,  equal 
to  forty  sheUs.     Butter  fetched  twenty  dr'a  per  neflfeka. 

During  our  two  days'  stay  in  this  place  I  received  some  valua- 
ble information  from  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Mo- 
liik,  who  were  settled  in  A'ribinda,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  kept  up  a  small  trade  with  libtako,  which 
is  distant  from  here  about  ten  days'  march.  The  river  being  here 
so  broad,  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  hear  from  these  people 
that,  in  average  years,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  it  is 
fordable  in  several  places. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  visit  of  these  mixed  Berbers  wa.^ 
that  of  a  man  called  Mohammed,  who,  with  eight  companions,  was 
on  his  way  from  Gogo,  his  native  place,  to  Bamba  by  water,  in  a 
middle-sized  boat,  thus  proving  that  the  water  communication  be- 
tween those  places  was  still  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  total  po- 
litical ruin  of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  water  was  at  its  very  lowest.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  belonging  to  the  mulatto  stock  of  the  Ruma,  and  spoke  only 
Songhay.  He  also  brought  me  the  latest  news  from  the  districts 
farther  eastward,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  owing  to  the  rebel 
army  of  Zabdrma  having  been  beaten  by  the  Governor  of  Tamka- 
la,  the  road  by  Say  was  open. 
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Tuesday^  June  lith.  Having  had  a  thunder-storm  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  squall  of  wind,  but  without 
rain,  we  started  at  a  rather  late  hour  along  the  grassy  shore,  which 
gradually  becomes  lower,  and  is  filled  with  numerous  small  ponds, 
till,  after  proceeding  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  rocky  ground  be- 
gan to  rise  to  the  surface  on  our  left.  It  soon  assumed  the  form 
of  steep  cliffe,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  120  feet ;  but  although 
during  the  inundation  it  is  closely  approached  by  the  river,  at 
present  a  narrow  passage  was  left  along  the  green  shore.  A  heavy 
gale  raised  the  waves  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  height ;  but 
the  sky  was  so  overcast  and  enveloped  in  fog  that  nothing  of  the 
opposite  shore  was  to  be  discovered. 

Numerous  small  torrents  had  intersected  the  cliffe,  while  a  thick 
bush  of  an  unknown  species  lined  the  foot  of  them.  A  little  fer- 
ther  on,  while  slightly  decreasing  in  height,  the  rocks  became  more 
regularly  stratified,  presenting  numerous  crevices  and  caverns. 

Having  then  passed  a  place  where  the  cliffi  formed  a  deep  re- 
cess, the  low  grassy  shore  extending  far  into  the  river,  we  were 
obhged  to  ascend  the  higher  level  for  a  while,  an  open  branch 
coming  cl6se  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  We,  however,  descend- 
ed again  after  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  near  two  magnificent 
sycamores,  and  encamped  at  11  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
growth  of  diim  bushes,  while  the  sheikh  himself  pitched  his  tent 
on  the  top  of  the  downs,  near  an  encampment  of  K^-tenakse,  a 
division  of  the  Kdl  e'  Siik,  to  whom  belonged  also  another  en- 
campment upon  an  island  in  the  river. 

The  sandy  shore,  thickly  •covered  with  diim  bush,  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  retreat  of  numerous  lions,  and  we  were  warned 
not  to  encamp  here ;  but  we  preferred  exposing  ourselves  to  this 
slight  danger,  as  the  strong  wind  did  not  allow  us  to  pitch  our 
tents  on  the  top  of  the  downs.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves 
comfortable,  when  a  great  multitude  of  people  belonging  to  the 
different  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood — Tawarek,  K^  e' 
Siik,  Ruma,  and  Songhay  gathered  round  us.  Many  of  them  had 
fine  features,  while  others  bore  distinctly  the  African  character. 
The  K^  e'  Siik,  who  seemed  to  presume  upon  their  learning, 
scanty  as  it  was,  brought  forward  their  religious  prejudices,  and  I 
had  a  sharp  disputation  with  them. 

The  whole  of  this  district  still  belongs  to  Burrum.  The  Euma 
seemed  to  have  also  a  hamlet  of  their  own  in  this  tract  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  river,  and  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  off.    A  great 
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deal  of  rice  is  cultivated  hereabouts.  I  bought  some,  and  had  it 
pounded  by  two  females,  one  of  whom,  during  her  work,  laughed 
and  made  merry  almost  without  interruption,  while  her  compan- 
ion, who  was  of  a  more  sullen  temper,  rendered  herself  guilty  of 
theft,  but  was  caught  in  the  fact 

Almost  all  the  slaves  of  these  Tawarek  wear  nothing  but  a 
leathern  dress,  that  of  the  females  consisting  only  of  a  long  apron, 
while  the  males  very  often  provide  themselves  with  a  tight  shirt 
or  kilt  of  the  same  material. 

From  all  that  I  observed,  I  must  conclude  that  the  state  of  the 
morals  of  these  Tawarek  slaves  is  very  low,  particularly  those  of 
the  K61  e'  Siik.  The  latter  were  formeriy  the  inhabitants  of  fixed 
settlements  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  commerce  centred,  and  have  thence  contracted  manners 
which  were  strange  to  their  origin.  But  we  must  remember  that, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  prostitution,  as  a  proof  of  hospitality, 
has  been  in  practice  among  various  Berber  tribes  of  North  Africa. 

Wednesday^  June  14^A.  Having  staid  here  during  the  forenoon, 
we  started  late  in  the  day.  My  protector  remained  behind  in 
order  to  settle  some  business,  while  I  proceeded  in  advance  with 
the  most  trustworthy  of  his  pupils,  first  keeping  close  along  the 
river,  which  here  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth  quite  near 
the  shore,  but  farther  on  turning  away  to  some  distance  from  it 
through  the  plain,  which  was  here  well  clad  with  small  talha- 
trees.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles  from  our  former 
encampment,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  behind  which  a  broad 
belt  of  swampy  meadow  ground  stretched  along  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  river  itself  The  higher  level  soon 
became  more  rocky,  being  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  between 
which  nimierous  footprints  of  the  giraffe  were  visible.  It  was 
pleasantly  undulating,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rock 
intersecting  it  like  a  wall.  Having  here  heard  from  a  shepherd 
who  was  watering  his  flock  at  a  small  pond  formed  by  the  recent 
fall  of  rain  that  there  was  an  encampment  at  some  distance,  wi 
gave  to  our  course  a  more  scjutherly  direction,  and  soon  reached 
a  village  lying  at  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
consisting  of  huts,  and  inhabited  conjointly  by  some  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Bii- AH,  and  some  poorer  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
K61  e'  Siik.  The  huts  consisted  of  matting,  and  were  very  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  each  of  them  having  two  doors,  one  on  the 
north  and  another  on  the  south  side,  both  of  moderate  dimensions. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  here,  and  there  be- 
ing an  entire  want  of  trees,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  little  fire-wood ;  nor  was  there  any  good  byrgu  for  the  horses, 
the  river,  which  here  divided  into  two  branches,  being  too  deep 
to  allow  this  rank  grass,  which  prefers  the  swampy  lowlands,  to 
grow  to  any  extent.  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  also,  could 
not  at  all  satisfy  the  wants  of  my  companions,  who  were  very 
fond  of  a  good  supper ;  hence  El  Bakay  himself,  who  was  well 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  passed  this  locality,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  directed  his  steps  to  another  en- 
campment farther  on.  This  was  also  the  reason  of  our  following 
day's  march  being  limited  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  We  thus  ex- 
changed our  encampment  at  Isabegen  for  that  of  El  Bakdy's  at 
Asdkan  Imb^gge ;  but  the  change  was  by  no  means  advantage- 
ous to  us,  as  the  high  level  presented  here  a  most  dreary  aspect, 
being  almost  totally  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  border 
of  the  river,  however,  bore  a  very  different  character,  and  the 
swampy  lowlands  extended  to  a  great  distance,  intersected  by  a 
dead  water  which  at  present  had  no  connection  with  the  river. 
The  profusion  of  herbage  which  grew  in  this  locality  enabled  me 
to  buy  here  a  good  supply  of  butter,  although  the  country  in  gen- 
eral appeared  to  be  very  bleak.  A  large  island,  also,  is  formed 
in  the  river,  which  is  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  called  ETia. 
The  previous  afternoon,  we  had  observed  ahead  of  us,  to  the  east, 
a  mountain  chain  called  A'seghdrbu,  and  we  now  saw  it  more 
distinctly,  stretching  from  east  to  west  15°  south. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  we  were  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh, 
who  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance  with  their  chiefs  Amare 
and  Sadaktu.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  noble  counte- 
nance and  superior  style  of  dress,  and  in  both  respects  resembled 
the  Tarabanasa,  whose  enemies  they  are.  Most  of  them  wore  black 
tobes,  the  black  alternately  interchanging  with  a  white  band ;  and 
I  counted  not  less  than  fifty  of  them,  all  decent-looking  men. 
After  a  while  I  became  very  good  friends  with  them,  although 
the  commencement  of  oiir  intercourse  was  rather  awkward.  They 
had  had  some  dealings  with  Mungo  Park,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
fire  at  any  one  who  approached  him  in  a  threatening  attitude  ;* 

*  It  was  this  policy  of  Mango  Park,  which  he  no  doubt  adopted  mnch  against  his 
own  inclination,  that  inspired  Major  Laing,  when  he  heard  of  it  in  Taw^t,  with  sach 
oniinoas  dread  of  the  fate  which  might  await  himself.    In  one  of  his  letters,  which 
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and  having  lost  some  of  their  tribe  by  his  well-direotod  ballSi 
they  kept  at  first  at  some  distance  fix)m  me,  viewing  me  with  a 
rather  suspicious  and  malevolent  eye.  But  when  they  obeerved 
that  I  had  entered  into  cheerful  conversation  with  some  of  Aeir 
party  they  convinced  themselves  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
dass  of  wild  beasts,  or  **  t&wakast;"  for  such,  firom  the  lecepticn 
they  had  met  with  fix)m  Park,  they  had  supposed  all  EuiopeaiiB 
to  be.  I  even,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found  here,  willi  one  cf 
the  E^  e'  Sdk,  the  life  of  Bruce,  published  by  Murray  in  1886, 
and  which  most  probably  had  been  the  proper^  of  Davidson,  tiie 
K^  e'  Siik  having  brought  it  fix)m  A'zaw&d,  where  it  had  been 
taken  by  Hamma,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bak&y,  who,  about  tiie 
time  of  Davidson's  journey,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Tawit  and  tiie 
country  of  the  'Arfb.  It  was  almost  complete,  only  ten  leaves  be- 
ing wanting,  and  I  bought  it  for  three  ben&ig,  or  strips  of  indigo- 
dyed  cotton.  It  had  been  used  as  a  talisman,  an  Arabic  chann 
having  been  added  to  it 

Here,  as  in  general,  I  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  more  faTniliar  by  showing  them  some  pictures  <^  mat 
of  various  tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  which  sep* 
arated  my  tent  from  the  encampment,  none  of  the  women  remained 
behind,  all  being  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  this  curious  and  nov- 
el exhibition ;  and  having  been  sent  about  their  business  when 
they  came  in  the  daytime,  they  again  returned  toward  night  in 
such  numbers  that  my  people,  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  my 
small  tent,  which  became  endangered  by  these  unwieldy  creatures^ 
endeavored  to  frighten  them  away  wilh  powder.  But  all  was  in 
vain ;  they  would  not  stir  tiU  they  had  seen  the  pictures,  which, 
in  accordmce  with  the  disposition  of  each,  excited  their  great  de- 
light or  amazement  My  custom,  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
of  honoring  the  handsomest  woman  in  every  encampment  with  a 
looking-glass,  created  here  a  great  struggle  for  the  honor ;  but  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  mother  by  giving 
the  prize  of  beauty  to  her  daughter,  who  was  rather  a  handsome 
person. 

I  had  the  oppoitonitj  of  inspecting  through  the  kindness  of  Grenend  Sabine,  be  ez* 
claims,  after  having  mentioned  that  he  met  a  TiLrki  who  had  been  woanded  bj 
Hongo  Park :  **  How  impmdent,  how  unthinking !  I  may  eren  saj  how  selfish  was 
it  in  Park  to  attempt  to  make  discoreries  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  after-communication ;  bow  ni^jastifi- 
able  was  such  conduct  !*'  It  was  on  this  account  that  Major  Laing  sent  back  tike 
sailors  that  he  had  with  him,  and  almost  gave  up  his  design  of  nsrigatiDg  tbe  rtrer 
below  Timbtfktu. 
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We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  we  had,  in  the 
morning,-  a  considerable  Ml  of  rain,  which  lasted  several  hours, 
and  drenched  the  sheikh  and  his  followers  in  their  leathern  tent, 
while  my  old  and  worn  white  bell  tent,  pitched  in  this  open  ham- 
mdda,  withstood  the  rain  beautifully,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  Tawarek,  who  all  came,  soon  after  the  rain  was  over,  to  see  if 
I  had  not  been  swamped  in  my  frail  dwelling,  which,  before,  they 
had  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

I  had  afterward  a  very  important  controversy  with  the  sheikh's 
people,  in  which  I  had  to  make  use  of  all  my  energy  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  intention  of  following  up  the  shores  of  the  river : 
for  the  K^  e'  Siik  wanted  to  persuade  the  sheikh  to  enter  here 
the  open  desert,  and  to  make  straight  for  the  encampment  of  their 
chiej^  Khozdmaten,  who,  they  said,  would  provide  me  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  my  farther  journey.  They  were  seconded  in 
their  endeavor  by  all  the  eloquence  of  A'hmed  Wadawi,  El  Ba- 
kay's  favorite  pupil,  who  asserted  that,  after  the  heavy  rains  that 
had  fallen,  the  desert  afforded  plenty  of  herbage  for  the  horses. 
But  I  opposed  these  arguments  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
assuring  the  sheikh  that,  even  if  he  should  go,  I  would  not,  but 
that  I  should  pursue  my  route  straight  along  the  river ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
distinct  promise  which  he  had  given  me  of  conducting  me  to  G6g6. 
The  sheikh  then,  seeing  that  I  was  firm,  adhered  to  his  word,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  chiefe 
of  the  K^  e'  Siik  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  meet  us  in  G6g6, 
while  we  continued  our  march  along  the  river. 

Thus  we  left  this  cheerless  camping-ground  in  the  afternoon, 
and  soon  descended  by  a  gradual  inclination  from  the  higher  des- 
ert tract,  which,  however,  after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in 
the  morning,  was  full  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  We  then  passed 
several  encampments,  till  we  reached  the  low  grassy  shore  of  the 
river,  when  the  high  ground  on  our  left  was  intersected  by  sev- 
eral dry  water-courses,  and  obliged  us,  although  only  for  a  short 
time,  to  exchange  the  green  bottom  for  the  rocky  slope  at  a  place 
where  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  approached  closely,  was  ftdl 
of  crocodiles. 

Entering  then  an  open  grassy  plain  intersected  by  several  chan- 
nels, and  making  our  way  with  difficulty  through  this  swampy 
ground,  called  Erarar,  we  reached  about  dark  an  encampment  of 
K61  e'  Suk,  at  the  border  of  an  open  branch  of  the  river,  which 
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was  here  about  400  yards  broad.  The  locality  was  called  Tab6> 
rak,  though  not  a  smgle  tree  was  to  be  seen  hereabouts;  the  whole 
district  is  here  still  called  Elia.  The  open  riyer  afforded  a  veiy 
pleasant  sight,  as,  during  the  last  few  days,  I  had  seen  nothing 
but  swampy  creeks.  Toward  the  southeast  the  watery  plain  was 
bounded  by  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
shape  of  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation.  The  locality, 
however,  was  so  very  unhealthy,  that  I  could  not  long  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  outside,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  into  my  tent  at  an  ear- 
ly hour. 

Saturday,  June  17th.  On  leaving  our  camping-ground  in  the 
morning  we  had  to  cross  two  small  creeks,  and  then,  keeping 
along  the  swampy  plain,  soon  got  entangled  in  a  larger  sheet  of 
water,  which  stretched  along  the  foot  of  Mount  'tdndibi,  and  ap> 
peared  to  intercept  our  passage.  We  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  get  out  of  the  swampy  ground,  which  here  was  full  of  water 
covered  with  water-lilies,  and  to  ascend  the  sandy  downs,  where 
we  passed  another  amazagh  of  the  Tin-ger-^de^.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  swampy  plain,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  pre- 
sents one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  Thus  we  ascended  the 
northerly  ofi&hoots  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  formed  undulating 
sandy  downs,  stretching  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mount, 
and  richly  clad  with  diim  bush ;  but  we  soon  passed  them,  and  de- 
scended again  on  the  other  side  into  the  grassy  swampy  plain,  at 
present  dry,  but  intersected  by  a  creek  every  now  and  then.  The 
river  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 

A  mile  beyond  we  reached  an  encampment  of  the  K61  e'  Suk, 
consisting  of  reed  huts,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Wadawi,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sheikh,  made  a  halt  and  unloaded  our  camels, 
when  we  suddenly  received  counter-orders,  and,  reloading  our 
camels  with  great  alacrity,  proceeded  on  our  march.  The  plain 
was  here  intersected  by  several  winding  channels,  where  we  ob- 
served numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
the  slaves  of  Khozdmaten,  who,  like  all  the  Tawarek,  were  about 
to  leave  the  river,  and  to  enter  the  region  of  the  desert,  and  the 
mountainous  tract  of  A'derar,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  raina 
fresh  herbage  was  springing  up.* 

*  I  here  solgom  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  wells  and  pwtare- 
groonds  of  A'der<r,  some  of  which  were,  at  a  fonner  period,  the  sites  of  we«Uhj 
towns :  Amtfsin,  A'raha,  Tin-daiin,  Tunhan  or  Gdnhan,  Sdk  or  e*  Sdk,  Qensh&hen, 
A'iel-ad<r,K£da],  a  rerj  fine  district ;  E'n^&hed^t,  Taghelih,  Marret,  TdAit»  IV 
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Here  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs,  keeping  close  along  the 
green  border  of  the  bot-ha,  and  passing  two  small  encampments, 
till  we  descended  again  from  the  rising  ground  into  the  green  bed 
of  the  valley,  which  was  here  about  three  miles  broad,  and  richly 
overgrown  with  daman-kadda  interspersed  between  the  diim  bush, 
with  which  the  small  isolated  sandy  downs  were  adorned,  besides 
a  little  "  'ashur,"  tursha,  or  Asclepias,  But  we  soon  received  an- 
other serious  warning  not  to  trust  to  this  low  swampy  ground,  for 
we  suddenly  observed  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  the  principal  river,  extending  in  front  of  us, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  regain  the  higher  ground. 

While  riding  a  while  by  myself  I  was  much  amused  in  observ- 
ing our  motley  troop,  consisting  of  about  thirty  individuals,  some 
mounted  on  horses,  riding  singly  or  in  pairs,  others  on  camels, 
others  again  toiling  along  on  foot,  some  armed  with  guns,  and 
some  with  spears,  and  all  in  different  attire,  moving  along  this  low 
swampy  ground,  where  it  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  deepest  bot- 
tom, and  was  well  lined  with  bush.  It  being  then  noon,  the  sun 
was  very  powerful,  and  when  we  reached  the  drier  ground  the 
heat  became  very  troublesome.  My  companions,  therefore,  were 
well  pleased  when  we  reached  a  village  of  the  Songhay,  or  rather 
of  that  division  of  them  which  is  called  Ibawajiten,  or  Ibaujiten, 
hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  some  refreshment ;  but  the 
Songhay,  now  that  they  have  lost  almost  all  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  contributions, 
are  inhospitable  in  the  extreme ;  and  they  pointed  out  to  us  the 
encampment  of  their  chief  at  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
river,  where  we  were  to  look  for  quarters.  The  whole  district  is 
called  Abiiba. 

Following  the  example  of  my  companions,  who  were  lightly 
laden  and  not  very  cautious,  I  was  induced  once  more  to  enter  the 
swampy  grounds ;  and,  being  obliged  to  cross  two  boggy  channels, 
we  regained  with  difficulty  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  three  separate  groups  of  diim  palms,  which  adorned  a  cem- 
etery. Here  we  encamped  in  a  small  field,  inclosed  with  feman, 
but  at  present  empty,  the  locality  being  called  Fagona. 

The  situation  on  these  high  downs  was  so  conspicuous,  that  my 
tent,  being  visible  at  a  great  distance  over  the  valley,  attracted  a 

dakk^t,  A'sway,  An-emcUen,  An-s^tefen,  AsheitSbbak,  Tin-z^waten,  T^jemart, 
El^wi,  Dohendal,  Tin-ajdla,  E'n-rar,  Ej^rak,  A'shu,  Alkit,  Takelhilt,  DafellUna, 
E'n-^ara. 
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great  proportion  of  the  neighboring  popnlatLODf  among  whom 
tibere  were  also  some  Bmna.  A  few  of  them  were  even  mounted 
on  horses,  although  of  avery  nnseemlj breed.  Thej were  sealed 
npon  a  very  awkward  kind  of  saddle,  which  was  merely  thrown 
over  the  horse's  back  without  a  belly -band,  and  quite  low  behind. 
Their  dress  was  also  poor,  and  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bamba  and  Gh^rgo.  All  these  people  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Ibawajiten,  and  were  remarkable  for  more  than 
ordinary  ignorance.  Many  of  them  came  to  solicit  medicine  firom 
me;  and  one  can  not  wonder  that,  in  such  a  locality,  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  prevails,  for  the  whole  river  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
a  broad  shallow  valley  of  about  three  miles  in  width,  which,  in  its 
present  low  condition,  bordered  by  steep  banks^  was  nothing  but 
a  labyrinth  of  small  creeks,  intercepting  swampy  meadow  grounds, 
although,  during  the  higher  state  of  the  inundation,  it  must  be 
filled  up  by  the  river,  and  form  one  laige  stream.  Seeing  so  &m 
trees  hereabout,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  all  the  people  speak  of 
the  number  of  lions  which  infested  this  district;  they  even  bagged 
us  urgently  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  them  during  the  night 

Sunday^  June  18()l.  Having  heard  nothing  of  lions  or  wild 
beasts  during  the  night,  we  prepared  early  for  our  departure,  but 
were  detained  some  time,  as  ^e  sheikh  had  again  business  to 
transact  as  a  general  pacificator ;  these  Ibawajiten  having  pur- 
chased two  of  the  slaves  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken  fix>m  the  peo- 
ple of  Bamba,  and  not  feeling  inclined  to  return  them.  At  length 
we  started,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  a  wide 
swampy  creek  which  deeply  indented  the  country,  while  it  af- 
forded a  beautiful  field  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  even  in  the 
present  decayed  state  of  the  country  was  not  left  wholly  unprofit* 
able.  At  length,  having  passed  several  small  channels,  we  re- 
gained the  border  of  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  vegetation,  although  the  melancholy-looking  feman  bush 
here  also  vindicates  its  right  beside  the  retem  and  the  talha-tree. 

We  at  length  resumed  our  southerly  direction,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed for  any  length  of  time  to  follow  a  straight  course  across 
this  swampy  ground,  being  recalled  by  some  of  our  companicMis, 
who  conducted  us  to  a  sandy  promontory,  with  projecting  granite 
blocks  and  diim  bushes,  where  the  sheikh  had  made  a  halt,  oppo- 
site an  encampment  of  the  Songhay,  in  the  "  Aromas,"  as  the  Im6- 
shagh  call  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Although  I  was  sorry  to 
break  off  our  march  so  soon,  the  view  from  this  place  was  highly 
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interesting,  as  it  aflForded  a  distant  prospect  over  the  river,  if  I  may 
so  call  a  broad  swampy  valley,  hemmed  in  by  steep  banks,  inclos- 
ing in  the  midst  an  abundance  of  rank  grass,  and  scarcely  afford- 
ing at  the  present  time  the  aspect  of  an  open  sheet  of  water,  small- 
er J^nd  larger  creeks,  and  more  extensive  poinds  being  formed  in 
every  direction.  But  the  most  curious  sight  was  that  presented 
by  the  river  a  Uttle  higher  up,  where,  corresponding  to  the  deep 
gulf  which  we  had  turned  round  in  the  morning,  there  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  another  swampy  gul^  the  whole  width  of  the 
valley  at  that  place  being  scarcely  less  than  eight  miles.  It  is  ev- 
ident, from  all  that  I  saw  here,  that  the  navigable  branch  of  the 
river  runs  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda,  that  is  to  say,  the  southern 
bank. 

As  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  remain  here  during  the 
night,  we  had  already  pitched  our  tents,  and  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable, when  our  companions,  having  been  informed  that  in  a 
neighboring  encampment  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  a  good 
supper,  suddenly  started  off,  although  a  thunder-storm  gathered 
with  threatening  appearance  over  our  heads ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
encampment  was  not  fer  distant,  and  the  storm  passed  by  without 
rain.  This  encampment  belonged  to  the  K61  e'  Siik,  and  was 
very  considerable.  The  next  morning  several  very  decent-look- 
ing men  were  introduced  to  me  by  my  officious  friend,  ATmied  el 
Wadawi,  when  they  assured  me  that  the  whole  road  to  Say  was 
safe.  All  these  people,  who  possess  a  small  degree  of  learning, 
and  pride  themselves  in  writing  a  few  phrases  from  the  Kuran, 
were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  some  scraps  of  paper,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  still  enabled,  besides  small  strips  of  black  cotton  cloth 
and  needles,  to  give  away  some  trifling  presents  of  this  kind. 

When  we  left  the  encampment,  which  was  at  about  800  yards 
from  the  outer  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  assimied  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  we  had  soon  to  descend  a  rough  rocky  passage 
of  blackened  sandstone,  interspersed  with  granite  blocks,  in  a 
great  state  of  decomposition,  and,  passing  several  encampments  of 
Tawarek,  of  the  tribe  of  the  I'medfdderen,  we  entered  a  plain 
richly  wooded  with  talha,  hajilfj,  retem,  feman,  and  the  poisonous 
euphorbia,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case,  grew  in  the  shade  of 
the  talha-trees. 

We  very  nearly  became  embroiled  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  cai^ps,  who  seized  a  small  box  which 
I  had  given  to  the  sheikh,  and  which  one  of  his  young  slaves  was 
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oarrying.  I  was  riding  in  advance,  and  the  people  allowed  me  to 
pass  unmolested,  contenting  themselves  with  putting  some  quea- 
tions  to  me.  The  whole  comitrj  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
a  rumor  having  got  abroad  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheikh, 
was  to  establish  hei]p  a  new  kingdom.  But  a  few  considerate  ad- 
monitions from  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  troop  brought 
the  Tawarek  to  reason ;  and  it  was  very  curious  to  witness  the 
theatrical  attitudes  which  one  of  these  simple-minded  but  energet- 
ic original  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  made  use  o^  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  author  of  the  riot  the  absurdity  of  his  proceed- 
ings. 

After  some  slight  delay  cajised  by  this  theatrical  irUermez2so^  we 
put  our  little  troop  once  more  in  motion,  following  our  former 
southerly  direction  till  we  were  overtaken  by  a  messenger  from 
the  sheikh  with  the  order  that  we  were  to  approach  nearer  the 
river.  Proceeding,  therefore,  in  a  southwesfterly  direction,  we 
soon  came  to  the  exterior  embankment  of  ihe  river  reached  by  its 
waters  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  and  girt  by  a 
dense  grove  of  dum  bush  and  talha-trees,  but  destitute  of  the  nu- 
tritious hfrga. 

In  this  locality ,  which  is  called  K6koTO,  we  made  ahalt  in  order 
to  wait  for  El  Bakay ;  but,  as  he  did  not  coine,  and  as  we  were 
unable  to  stay  in  this  wilderness  where  no  encampment  was  near, 
we  moved  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  almost  exact  southerly  di- 
rection, toward  G6g6,  G'awo,  or  Ghago,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
the  Songhay  empire.  We  first  kept  along  the  border  of  the  green 
swampy  creek,  which  farther  on  presented  an  open  sheet  of  water, 
while  on  our  left,  between  the  dense  dtim  bush,  dim  palms  also 
began  to  appear.  But  about  two  miles  farther  on,  leaving  the 
creek  for  a  while,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  where,  from  the  de- 
serted site  of  a  former  amazagh,  bearing  evident  traces  of  having 
been  the  resting-place  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  my  compan- 
ions descried  in  the  distance  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees  of  G^g6. 
while  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain,  filled  as  I  was  with  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  at  lengdi  reaching  that  place. 

Descending  then  into  a  slight  depression,  we  reached  a  larger 
fiddama,  which  soon  after  was  joined  by  a  considerable  branch 
from  the  northwest,  gradually  filling  with  water  as  we  advanced, 
and  forming  an  arm  of  the  river.  From  beyond  the  other  side  a 
very  comfortable-looking  encampment  became  visible,  and  almost 
induced  my  companions  to  give  up  the  plan  of  reaching  the  deeo- 
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late  site  of  the  former  capital  of  this  Nigritian  empire ;  but  the 
fine  tamarind-trees  and  the  beautiful  date  palms  burst  now  too 
distinctly  upon  our  view  to  allow  me  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  them  without  farther  delay.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
and  cheering  sight  to  behold  a  large  expanse  of  fields  of  native 
com  take  the  place  of  the  desert  The  whole  coimtry  became  one 
open  cultivable  level,  uninterrupted  by  any  downs ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  we  had  bid  fiurewell  to  the  desert  forever,  and 
entered  the  fertile  region  of  Central  Negroland,  an  expectation 
which,  however,  was  not  fiilly  realized  by  what  I  observed  ferther 
on.  But  here,  at  least,  even  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the 
country,  there  were  some  remains  of  industry,  and  the  stubble- 
fields  of  saba,  or  sorghum,  were  succeeded  by  tobacco  plantations, 
and,  after  a  slight  interruption,  by  rice-grounds  under  water. 
However,  darkness  set  in  before  we  reached  the  miserable  hovels 
of  G6g6,  and  we  encamped  on  a  large  open  area,  bordered  round 
about  by  detached  huts  of  matting,  fix)m  which  the  ruins  of  a  large 
tower-like  building  of  clay  arose  to  a  considerable  height^  and  by 
a  fine  grove  of  rich  trees,  running  on  into  a  dense  imderwood  of 
siwak.    The  river  was  not  visible  from  this  point 
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Tuesday^  June  20th.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  out  that  G6g6  was 
the  place  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  the  capital  of  a 
strong  and  mighty  empire  in  this  region,  I  felt  a  more  ardent  de- 
sire to  visit  it  than  I  had  to  reach  Timbuktu.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  had  become  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  on 
account  of  the  commerce  which  centred  in  it ;  nevertheless,  I  was 
fully  aware  that  Timbuktu  had  never  been  more  than  a  provin- 
cial town,  although  it  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the 
neighboring  regions  from  its  being  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learn- 
ing. But  G'awo,  or  G6g6,  had  been  the  centre  of  a  great  national 
movement,  from  whence  powerful  and  successful  princes,  such  as 
the  great  Mohammed  el  Haj  A^skia,  spread  their  conquests  fix)m 
Kebbi,  or  rather  Ilausa,  in  the  east,  as  far  as  Fiita  in  the  west, 
and  from  Tawat  in  the  north,  as  far  as  Wangara  and  Mosi  toward 
the  south. 
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Cheered  at  having  reached  this  spot,  I  passed  a  tranquil  night, 
and,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  lay  down  outside  my  tent,  quiet- 
ly enjoying  the  prospect  over  this  once  busy  locality,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  statements  of  former  writers,  was  the 
most  splendid  city  of  Negroland,  though  it  is  now  the  desolate 
abode  of  a  small  and  miserable  population.  Just  opposite  to  my 
tent,  toward  the  south,  lay  the  ruined  massive  tower,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  principal  mosque,  or  jingerd-b^r,  of  the  capital,  the 
sepulchre  of  the  great  conqueror,  Mohammed.  All  around  the 
wide  open  area  where  we  were  encamped  was  woven  a  rich  corona 
of  vegetation,  among  which,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning,  I 
discovered  diflferent  species  of  trees  that  I  had  long  ago  lost  sight 
of,  such  as  date  palms,  tamarind-trees,  ngabor(S,  or  sycamores,  and 
even  the  silk-cotton-tree,  although  the  specimens  of  tlie  latter  plant 
were  rather  poor  and  of  small  growth. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scenery  for  some  time,  I  went  with  my 
young  Shiiwa  lad  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  river,  of  which, 
as  yet,  I  had  seen  nothing  here.  Emerging  from  the  fine  group 
of  trees,  I  found  that  only  a  very  small  creek,  without  an  outlet 
at  the  present  season,  closely  approached  the  town,  while  an  ex- 
tensive swampy  lowland  extended  far  into  the  river ;  but  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  this  lowland  is  inundated,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  a  few  spots  which  rise  to  a  greater  height, 
and  are  adorned  with  talha-trees. 

At  present  the  name  of  G'awo  is  given  not  only  to  the  site  of 
the  former  capital,  but  also  to  the  island,  and  even  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'ribinda ;  and  I  once  supposed  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  was  situated  on  the  island,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  western 
bank.  The  fact  is,  that  in  former  times  there  were  two  distinct 
quarters  of  G6g6,  the  quarter  of  the  idolaters  on  the  western  bank 
toward  Gurma,  and  the  royal  and  Mohammedan  quarter  on  the 
eastern  bank  toward  Egypt,  whence  Islam,  with  its  accompanying 
civilization,  had  been  introduced.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lat- 
ter quarter  would  gain  over  the  former,  which  from  the  beginning, 
when  pagan  worship  was  prevalent,  was  no  doubt  the  more  con- 
siderable. 

Even  at  present,  when  all  this  ground  was  left  dry  by  the  re- 
tiring waters  and  formed  a  rich  grassy  island,  only  a  few  huts 
were  seen  on  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  A'ribfnda. 
But  the  present  inhabitants  appear  scarcely  to  be  in  want  of  the 
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river,  for  only  a  single  seaworthy  boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  four 
others  out  of  repair  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  natives,  when 
I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  miserable  state  of  their  craft, 
complained  that  they  had  no  wood  for  building  boats.  Between 
the  huts  and  the  little  creek,  which  by  means  of  a  northerly  branch 
serves  to  irrigate  the  rice-fields,  there  is  a  tobacco  plantation.  It 
is  here  that  the  finest  trees  are  grouped  together,  and  I  now  ob- 
served, that  besides  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  date  palms,  which 
were  just  full  of  fruit,  bordering  upon  ripeness,  there  were  two  or 
three  diim  palms. 

Having  tiius  surveyed  the  river,  I  took  a  turn  round  the  ham- 
let, which  altogether  consists  of  about  800  huts,  grouped  in  sepa- 
rate clusters,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  site  of  some  larger  buildings  qf  the  former  city. 
While  walking  round  the  huts,  the  women  came  out  from  their 
**  biige,"  or  matting  huts,  and  gathered  cheerfully  round  us,  ex- 
claiming one  above  the  other,  "Nasdra,  nasara,  Allah  adkbarl'' 
"A  Christian,  a  Christian:  God  is  great!"  but  they  seemed  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  my  younger  Shiiwa  lad  than  in  myself 
dancing  round  him  in  a  very  cheerful  and  fascinating  manner. 
Some  of  them  had  tolerably  regular  features,  and  were  tall  and 
of  good  proportions.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  same  style, 
very  different  from  the  dress  of  the  women  in  Timbuktu,  having 
a  broad  wrapper  of  thick  woolen  cloth  of  different  colored  stripes 
fastened  below  the  breast,  so  that  it  came  down  almost  to  their 
ankles,  and  many  of  them  had  even  fastened  this  dress  over  their 
shoulders  by  a  pair  of  short  braces,  in  the  same  way  as  men  wear 
their  trowsers  in  Europe,  and  others  had  simply  fSastened  it  from 
behind. 

While  I  was  thus  walking  round  the  village  I  met  an  old  man 
who  greeted  me  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  attached  him- 
self to  me.  From  what  he  intimated,  I  could  not  but  conclude 
that  he  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Christian  who  so 
many  years  ago  navigated  this  river  in  such  a  mysterious  man- 
ner; but,  unfortunately,  he  was  of  weak  understanding,  and  I 
could  not  make  out  half  of  what  he  said  to  me.  I  regretted  this 
the  more,  as  he  conducted  me  through  the  heaps  of  rubbish  to  a 
long,  narrow  clay  building  at  a  short  distance  west  from  the 
mosque,  where  he  wanted  to  show  me  something  of  interest,  but 
the  owner  of  the  house  refused  me  admittance. 

Leaving  then  the  farthermost  huts  on  my  right,  I  turned  my 

voiA  m.— H  H 
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Steps  toward  the  jfngei^b^r,  and  endeavored  to  make  oat  as  wdl 
as  I  cotdd  the  plan  of  this  building. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  mosque  consisted  origiiuJljr 
of  a  low  buUding,  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  side  by  a  laige 
tower,  the  whole  court-yard  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
eight  feet  in  height  The  eastern  tower  is  in  ruins,  but  the  west- 
ern one  is  still  tolerably  well  preserved,  though  its  pioportioDS 
are  extremely  heavy.  It  rises  in  seven  terraces,  which  gradiudly 
decrease  in  diameter,  so  that  while  the  lowest  measures  firom  fixrtj 
to  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  the  highest  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
fifteen.  The  inhabitants  still  offer  their  prayers  in  this  sacred 
place,  where  their  great  conqueror,  Haj  Mohammed,  is  interred, 
although  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  repair  the  whole. 
The  ^east  quarter«of  the  mosque  evidently  was  formerly  the  most 
frequented  and  best  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and  is  entiieh^ 
girded  with  a  thick  grove  of  siw&k  bushes,  which  covers  all  the 
uninhabited  part  of  the  former  city.  The  town,  in  its  most  flour 
ishing  period,  seems  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  six 
miles.  According  to  the  statement  of  Leo,*  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  dwellings  in  general  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  style  of  architecture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  king,  although  even 
that  was  of  such  a  description  that  the  Basha  J6dar,  on  conquer- 
ing the  town,  wrote  to  inform  his  master,  Mdlay  e'  Dh^hebi,  that 
the  house  of  the  Sheikh  el  Haram,  in  Morocco,  was  much  better 
than  the  palace  of  the  A'skia.t 

When  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this  my  first  excursion  I 
found  a  great  crowd  of  men  assembled  there,  but  was  unable  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any  one  who  might  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  succeed 
in  entering  into  any  amicable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Gk$g6.  Their  sullen  behavior  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
&ct,  as  I  shall  mention  fiirther  on,  that  they  had  behaved  rather 
treacherously  toward  the  Christian  who  had  visited  this  place 
some  fifly  years  before. 

I  endeavored  also,  although  in  vain,  to  buy  Indian  com  from 
the  inhabitants,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Tawarek 
which  made  them  deny  that  they  had  any.  Thus  I  found  my- 
self reduced  to  the  necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply 
of  lizak,  or  enfti,  that  is  to  say,  the  seeds  of  the  Pmntsetum  dis- 
♦  L.  rii.,  c  8.  f  Jonrn.  Leipeic  Oriental  Soc.,  rd.  1x^  p. ^49. 
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tichum,  which  is  generally  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Ta- 
warek,  my  horses  having  fared  very  badly  for  some  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  arrival  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,  Khoz^maten,  Hammalaba,  and  the  other 
chief  men  of  the  K^  e'  Suk,  who  had  come  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  cam- 
els, partly  on  horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread 
out  between  the  mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  en- 
livened, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  to  Alkiittabu  returned  with  the  answer  that  he  would  meet 
the  sheikh  in  this  place  in  three  days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if 
Gogo  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight  historical  importance  as  the 
place  of  meeting  between  the  native  chiefs  of  these  disturbed  re- 
gions and  a  European  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives  of  these  coun- 
tries with  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular  intercourse  along 
the  high  road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared. 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  busy  laying  down,  as 
well  as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbuktu  to  G6g6, 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any 
mischance  befalling  myself.  At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table 
being  broken,  I  was  obliged  to  finish  this  map  on  a  board  placed 
upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as  I  had  at  that  period 
neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  business,  I  went  with 
the  sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  Kdl  e'  Suk, 
who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers.  The  two  chiefs,  Khoz^- 
maten  and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  al- 
though they  were  very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious 
circumstance  that  both  were  blind,  or  nearly  so ;  Hanna,  who  was 
the  elder  by  two  years,  had  only  one  eye,  and  Khozdmaten  was 
totally  blind ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was 
able  to  cure  him. 

Besides  the  transactions  with  these  people,  preparations  for  my 
home-journey  were  going  on,  although  slowly;  and  the  sheikh 
addressed  a  letter  in  my  favor  to  the  chiefe  on  the  road  along 
which  I  had  to  pass.  It  was  Qouched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  from 
him.*  NotwitLstanding  that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was 
on  hand,  the  locality  soon  became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  which  prevailed.    The  shade  which  was  afforded 

*  A  translAtion  of  this  letter  will  be  given  in  Appendix  XIV. 
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by  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  river  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
£rom  my  tent^  and  too  much  frequented  by  birds  to  be  of  any 
avail.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  the  visit  of  some  other  people 
induced  my  host  to  interrupt  our  stay  here  by  a  small  exeuision. 

These  people  were  the  G^-b^ro,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or, 
according  to  their  original  nomenclature,  Stidu-kamil,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  FtQbe,  who  have  been  settled  in  these  r^ons  for  several 
hundred  years,  and  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  the  A'skfa,  or 
Sfklda,  have  exchanged  their  own  native  language  for  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  un- 
disturbed liberty,  in  a  state  of  nominal  dependence  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Say;  but  some  time  previously  they  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which 
place  had  made  an  expedition  against  them  and  killed  some  thirty 
of  their  number.  They  therefore  desired  the  sheikh  to  come  and 
extend  his  protection  over  them  and  impart  a  blessing  to  them. 
However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  afternoon  of  the  25th. 

Having  left  behind  us  the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then 
traversed  a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  diim  bush,  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  of 
the  river,  and  boldly  entered  the  swampy  grounds;  for  in  the 
midst  of  these  lowlands,  from  whence  the  river  had  retired,  there 
were  several  clusters  of  matting  huts,  inhabited  by  Ga-b^ro  and 
Ruma.  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  us,  sheds  were  erected 
both  for  El  Bakay  and  myself  but  they  were  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  hov- 
ered over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was  mov- 
ing northward,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind. 

Monday,  June  26th,  The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  us 
rather  inhospitably,  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our 
march  in  the  swampy  vale.  After  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  we 
passed  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adorned  with 
dum  pahfts.  Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people 
were  busy  renewing  the  dikes  encompassing  the  rice-fields,  we 
reached  the  firm  shore,  which  was  adorned  with  diim  bush,  femao, 
kalgo,  tufsha,  and  damankadda.  The  river,  which  forms  here  a 
tolerably  open  sheets  is  bordered  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda  by  a 
steep  bank,  which,  a  little  ferther  on,  is  succeeded  by  sandy  downs. 
However,  afl«r  a  short  time  we  were  again  obliged  to  enter  the 
low,  swampy  ground,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide  grassy  gulf 
inclosed  by  hills. 
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The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  ^orghum,  the  blades 
of  which  were  just  starting  forth,  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  be- 
fore the  period  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  along 
between  several  channels  which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were 
glad  when  we  again  reached  the  firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope, 
from  80  to  100  feet  elevation,  closely  approaches  the  open  river. 
A  party  of  K6\  e'  Siik  were  just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  the  narrow  slip  of  level  shore,  which  gradually 
became  more  and  more  compressed,  from  which  circumstance  the 
locality  is  called  Tin-sh^ran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  march  of 
about  a  mile,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Ga-b<Sro,  spreading 
out  on  a  flat  sandy  beach,  which  at  present  formed  the  border  of 
a  very  extensive  grassy  plain,  but  which,  when  the  river  rises  to  a 
greater  height,  forms  a  sort  of  sand-bank,  till  it  is  overwhelmed,  in 
its  turn,  by  the  rising  waters  of  the  Niger.  These  being  the  people 
who  had  invited  us  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit,  we  chose  our 
camping-ground  on  the  high  sand-hills  forming  the  oflfehoots  of 
the  rocky  slope,  which  here  rose  to  the  height  of  200  or  800  feet 
It  was  a  beautiful  open  place,  and  the  Ga-b^ro,*  as  soon  as  the)' 
observed  us,  began  to  beat  their  drum,  or  tobl,  and  prepared  to 
cross  over  to  us.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary for  them  to  borrow  some  boats,  as  they  themselves  did  not 
possess  any,  from  fear  of  the  Tawarek,  who  might  easily  cross 
over  to  them  and  annoy  them. 

Having  sent  three  oxen  swimming  across  the  river  as  a  first 
token  of  hospitality,  they  began  to  raise  a  very  neat  matting 
dwelling  for  the  sheikh ;  but  my  noble  friend,  with  great  courte- 
sy, gave  it  up  to  me,  and  ordered  another  for  himself.  These 
people  exhibited  great  superiority  both  in  carriage  and  intelli- 
gence over  the  Songhay  inhabitants,  although  their  dress  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Fiilbe,  being  only  a  little  fuller  and 
less  shabby.  A  few,  such  as  their  chief,  Hanna,  and  his  people, 
wexir  black  tobes,  with  pockets  of  red  cloth,  like  the  Tawarek. 
Their  wives  dress  like  the  Songhay  women,  wrapping  a  woolen 
shawl  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  the  breast,  and 
fastening  it  over  the  shoulder. 

They  derive  their  descent  partly  from  Puta,  and  partly  firom  the 

*  The  Ga-bero  are  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  the  Shedibe,  the  Bwajil, 
the  Sillanche  (the  latter  probably  so  called  from  the  well-known  town  Silla),  the 
A'gades,  and  the  Gorrong. 
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tribe  of  the  U'rube  settled  in  Masina.  Some  shenfe  are  also  stat- 
ed to  have  intermarried  with  them ;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
interest  that  I  beheld  among  them  several  individuals  with  real 
Pdllo  features.  They  are  greatly  afraid,  not  less  of  the  Fiilbe  of 
Hombori  (the  place  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  which  is 
only  four  good  days'  march  distant  from  here)  than  of  the  Kortf- 
ta,  a  division  of  the  Songhay  settled  farther  down  the  liYer. 
They  were  therefore  most  anxious  to  possess  a  double  t>a1iflman 
against  this  twofold  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  reoeiyed 
a  blessing  from  me  as  well  as  from  the  sheikh ;  for  although  I 
told  them  repeatedly  that  the  blessing  of  the  sheikh  was  quite 
sufficient  for  them,  they  insisted  upon  receiving  my  own  benedio- 
tion  likewise.  I  now  learned  that  several  of  them  had  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  on  a  former  occasion,  having  been  among 
the  troop  of  natives  who  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  dangeroas 
swamp  a  few  miles  from  A'ribinda. 

In  this  place  which  is  called  Bomo,  or  Barno,  we  remained  the 
four  following  days ;  and  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  air  and  llie 
charming  view  over  the  river,  notwithstanding  my  eager  desiie  to 
continue  my  journey  without  any  longer  delay,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  I  was  badly  off  for  food,  the  rice  with  which  we  were  sup- 
plied not  being  seasoned  with  salt,  and  there  being  an  entire  lack 
of  milk.  The  communication  with  the  opposite  shore  was  ren- 
dered rather  difficult  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  open  river, 
which,  moreover,  became  repeatedly  agitated  by  a  thunder-storm^ 
and  was  infested  by  several  hippopotami,  wliich  at  times  were  fu- 
riously snorting  about  in  the  river,  as  if  in  anger  at  our  having 
disturbed  their  quiet  retreat.  The  day  of  our  arrival  they  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  our  horses  into  disorder  and  put  them  to 
flight  while  they  were  pasturing  near  the  shore.  They  even  at 
times  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  the  two  banks,  and  al- 
together exhibited  a  very  noisy  character,  especially  during  the 
evening  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when  they  wanted  to  come 
out  for  their  usual  food.  Two  white  "ar,"  a  rather  rare  species 
of  antelope  in  these  quarters,  were  seen  by  some  of  my  compan- 
ions on  the  rocky  heights  above. 

At  times  I  was  roaming  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky 
slope,  which  offered  very  charming  views,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  opposite,  or  I  had  some  conversation  with 
people  who  were  passing  by.  Among  the  latter  were  especially 
a  troop  of  Sherifen;  a  section  of  the  K^  e'  Siik,  but  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  the  general  character  of  that  tribe,  whose  distin- 
guishing features  are  humility  and  harmlessness.  All  of  them 
came  in  fiill  armor,  and  many  were  well  dressed,  and  their  gener- 
al bearing  bore  testimony  to  an  independent  mind.  It  was  cu- 
rious, however,  that  the  chief  of  these  people  mistook  me  for  El 
Bakay,  and  therefore  paid  his  compliments  to  me  first,  probably 
in  consequence  of  my  beard  being  longer. 

Saturday,  July  IsL  The  herd  of  cattle  which  the  Ga-b^ro  were 
to  make  a  present  of  to  the  sheikh  having  at  length  successfully 
regained  their  native  shore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  march  to 
G6g6  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  keeping  along  the  rocky  slope, 
where  it  recedes  inland,  behind  Tin-sh^ran,  we  halted  for  the 
night  in  an  encampment  of  the  K^-gunhan,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, consisting  of  more  than  100  leathern  tents.  The  en- 
campment was  full  of  young  slaves,  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  with 
any  of  these  Tawarek ;  but,  as  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  K61  e'  Siik  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
their  former  residence  in  a  large,  luxurious  place,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  indulge  greatly  in  the  traffic  of  slaves.  Here,  also, 
the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  entirely  clad  in  leather,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  good  looking,  and  appeared  cheerful. 

Sunday,  July  2d.  I  again  reached  G6g6,  while  the  sheikh  re- 
mained behind  in  the  encampment  of  another  body  of  K^l  e'  Siik, 
situated  on  a  sort  of  promontory  projecting  into  the  swampy 
plain,  which  we  reached  about  five  miles  after  setting  out  from 
the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  night  Our  march  lay  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  slope,  full  of  caverns  and  ravines,  and  en- 
livened with  trees  and  bush,  the  swampy  ground  on  our  left  being 
laid  out  in  rice-fields,  which  the  people  were  busy  cultivating,  and 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  insulated  rising  ground  clad  with 
diim  bush. 

On  my  arrival  in  my  tent,  I  was  glad,  after  my  long  abstinence 
from  palatable  food,  to  indulge  in  an  excellent  rejfre,  the  favorite 
drink  made  with  cheese  and  dates,  which  is  very  acceptable  in  the 
desert  country,  but  rather  difficult  to  digest  in  the  feverish  regions 
of  Negroland.  Thus  I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  my  home- 
journey,  which  from  henceforward  I  might  confidently  expect  to 
pursue  with  more  steadiness.  I  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
friends  the  Kdl  e'  Siik,  who,  during  our  long  absence,  had  grown 
very  impatient,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  good  reason. 
They  received  me  very  cheerfully,  and  in  their  excess  of  friendly 
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feeling  made  an  endeavor  to  convert  me  to  their  creed ;  but,  hav- 
ing received  a  direct  refusal,  they  entreated  me  very  earnestly  to 
return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  this  time  by  way  of  Tawat 
However,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  it  was  very  unlikely  I 
should  ever  return,  and  more  improbable  still  by  way  of  Tawat, 
that  road  being  extremely  dangerous  for  us ;  but  I  informed  them 
that  I  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  over  the 
rapids  which  obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  English 
would  not  be  long  in  paying  them  a  visit. 

All  my  friends,  who  now  saw  my  departure  near  at  hand,  be- 
gan to  evince  their  attachment  to  me  more  strongly  than  ever, 
and  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  dismissed  El  Munir  and  Indsa,  the 
sons  of  Khozdmaten,  both  of  them  worthy  young  men,  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  my  friend  Mohammed  el  Khot- 
tar  over  our  tea,  and  I  promised  him  a  considerable  number  of 
Arabic  books  in  the  event  of  his  paying  a  visit  to  England.* 

The  following  morning,  when  I  was  lying  outside  my  tent,  as 
was  my  custom,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  all  my  friends  gathered 
round  me,  and  I  had  to  read  to  them  passages  from  various  Eu- 
ropean books,  including  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
German  principally  attracted  the  attention  of  these  people,  the  full 
heavy  words  of  that  language  appearing  to  them  somewhat  like 
their  own  idiom,  and  they  became  highly  elated  when  I  recited  to 
them  from  memory  some  verses  of  a  favorite  German  poem. 

All  my  people  were  so  full  of  enthusiasm  on  account  of  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure  on  our  home-journey  being  held 
out  to  them,  that  they  gave  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  when  he  joined 
ns,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  Gogo,  a  most  hearty  reception, 
and  fired  away  a  good  deal  of  ix)wdcr  in  honor  of  him.  I  after- 
ward went  with  him  to  distribute  some  presents  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  Kel  e'  Suk  and  some  great  men  of  the  Awelimmiden  who 
had  arrived  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh.  Khoz<5maten  received 
a  fine  black  Niipe  tobe  and  a  black  litham ;  Ilanna,  a  tiirkedi  and 
a  litham ;  the  four  Awelimmiden,  viz.,  Bodhal,  Riwa,  Aliso,  and 
Sabet,  each  a  litham,  besides  some  smaller  articles ;  and  each  of 
the  sons  of  Khozdmaten  and  Ilanna  the  half  of  a  litham.  Even- 
one  was  content,  although  some  of  them  would  have  liked  to  re- 
ceive articles  of  greater  value. 

♦  This  young  man  actaally  came  to  Triiwli  in  the  course  of  last  sommer^  bat  the 
unfortunate  state  of  Indian  affaire,  and  other  circumstances,  together  with  an  ill- 
ness common  with  people  coming  from  the  interior,  which  attacked  both  him  and 
his  companions,  prevented  his  coming  to  this  country. 
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There  being  no  prospect  that  Alkuttabu  would  join  ns  here,  as 
we  were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  drive  back  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion of  the  Kdl-fadaye,  I  returned  the  fine  black  horse  which  the 
sheikh  had  made  me  a  present  of,  and  which  I  had  destined  for 
the  chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  the  former,  who  was  going  to 
visit  that  chief,  in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  him  in  my 
name.  I  also  made  ready  the  present  which  I  intended  to  make 
to  Thdkkefi,  the  son  of  the  former  chief,  and  El  A'gwi,  a  near  re- 
lation of  his. 

The  sheikh  himself  showed  his  consciousness  of  our  approach- 
ing separation  by  assuming  a  lively  air.  In  the  evening  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  him  and  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Wd- 
ddwi,  the  most  learned  of  his  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  succeeded,  at  length,  in  clearly  demonstrating  to 
him  its  globular  shape  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  planets.  He  was  not  a  little  struck  when,  speaking  of 
what  was  above  the  earth  and  under  it,  I  told  him  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Omnipresent  Being,  such  as  we  and  they  recognize  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe  to  be,  the  idea  of  an  above  and 
below  was  not  to  be  entertained,  but  that  such  expressions  had 
only  reference  to  himian  speculation.  But  although,  as  a  Moham- 
medan, he  could  not  entirely  concur  in  such  a  doctrine,  being 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Kuran,  yet,  having  before  his 
eyes  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  hemisphere,  he  became  quite 
convinced  that  on  the  whole  I  was  right,  although,  shut  up  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  his  room  in  the  town,  he  had  always  thought 
it  both  absurd  and  profane  to  assert  such  a  thing. 

Wednesday^  July  bth.  All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  when 
Thakkefi,  the  cousin  of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Awelfmmiden, 
and  son  of  the  late  powerful  chief  E'  Nabegha,  joined  us  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  among  whom  Soh<5b  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  arrival  of  this  important  personage  caused  us  fresh 
delay,  which,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  agreeable  to  me,  as  he 
was  authorized  by  Alkuttabu  to  grant  me  full  franchise  and  per- 
fect security  for  all  Englishmen  traveling  or  trading  in  their  ter- 
ritory ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  even  made  the  re- 
markable proposal  to  me  that  the  English  should  endeavor,  by 
means  of  a  strong  expedition  up  the  river,  to  establish  regular  in- 
tercourse with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the  K^  e'  Siik  departed  for  their  re- 
spective homes,  holding  forth  the  prospect  that  I  myself  might 
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soon  follow.  Thakkefi  staid  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the 
day,  inspecting  my  effects  with  the  greatest  cariosity  and  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  re- 
markable intelligence,  and  had  the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  more 
of  oar  ingenioas  manofisictares.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  able  to 
show  him  so  little,  as  almost  the  whole  of  my  sapplies  were  ex- 
hausted. A  spear  had  been  thrast  throagh  his  nec^  fix>m  behind 
in  the  sadden  attack  by  the  K^-ger&  at  Tin-talait,  where  his  & 
ther  was  slain,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  efficacioos 
plaster  for  his  wound.  Every  thing  went  on  so  well  in  my  intei^ 
course  with  this  chief,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
his  arrival  the  letter  of  franchise  was  written  by  Dani^,  the  sec- 
retary of  Alkdttabu,  and  the  day  after  Thakkefi  himself  called 
upon  me  in  my  tent  He  appeared  to  have  some  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  and,  having  carefiilly  secured  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  in  order  to  prevent  other  people  from  overhearing  our  con- 
versation, he  expressed  his  desire  and  that  of  his  unde  that  the 
English  might  send  three  well-armed  boats  up  the  river,  in  order 
to  establish  intercourse  with  them.  I  took  care  to  point  out  to 
him  that,  however  anxious  the  English  were  to  establish  com- 
merce and  an  exchange  of  produce  with  this  r^on,  yet  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavors  was  dependent  on  the  circumstance  wheth- 
er they  would  be  able  to  cross  the  rapids  and  the  rocky  passage 
which  obstructed  the  river  lower  down,  between  Biisa  and  Kaba^ 
and  that  therefore  I  was  unable  to  promise  him  any  thing  with 
certainty.  I  gave  to  this  chief,  who,  besides  being  possessed  of 
great  vigor,  had  a  good  deal  of  good-nature  about  him,  one  tobe 
shaharfye,  two  black  tobes,  two  black  shawls,  three  tdrkedis,  a 
silk  cord  of  Fas  manu&cture  for  suspending  the  sword,  and  sev- 
eral other  smaller  articles. 

During  our  stay  in  this  place  I  had  laid  down  the  course  of  the 
river  between  Timbuktu  and  G6g6  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  written  a  dispatch  to  government, 
and  several  letters  to  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  other  private  fiiends,  and,  having  sealed  the  parcel,  I  delivered 
it  to  the  sheikh  in  order  that  he  might  forward  it  without  delay 
upon  his  return  to  Timbuktu.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
this  parcel  only  arrived  a  few  months  ago,  having  been  laid  up  at 
Ghadames  for  more  than  two  years. 

Before  leaving  G6g6, 1  was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  the  nar 
ture  of  the  river  along  this  shore,  as  on  our  march  both  to  and 
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from  the  Ga-Mro  we  had  kept  at  some  distance  from  its  bank, 
and  I  arranged  with  the  sheikh's  nephew  to  survey  the  shores  of 
the  river  for  some  distance  downward.  When  I  was  about  to 
mount  on  horseback  Thakkefi  requested  that  I  would  put  on  my 
European  dress,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  how  it  looked ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, instead  of  an  officer's  dress,  which  would  certainly 
have  pleased  them  very  much,  I  had  no  European  clothes  with 
me  except  a  black  dress  suit,  which  could  only  impress  them  with 
a  rather  unfavorable  idea  of  our  style  of  clothing ;  and  although 
they  approved  of  the  trowsers,  they  could  scarcely  fiul  to  think 
the  shape  of  the  coat  highly  absurd.  But,  having  never  before 
seen  fine  black  cloth,  they  were  surprised  at  its  appearance,  and, 
at  a  distance,  all  the  people  mistook  it  for  a  coat  of  mail,  as  most 
of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  red  cloth. 

Pursuing  then  my  proposed  excursion,  I  observed,  also,  below 
the  village,  some  fine  groups  of  date  palms.  I  also  assured  my- 
self that  the  creek  of  Gogo,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
quite  unnavigable,  although  I  could  not  imderstand  why  the  mod- 
ern capital  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  not  built  on  the  open  riv- 
er, the  only  advantage  derived  fh)m  its  actual  situation  being  that 
the  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of  close  harbor,  which  affords  pro- 
tection to  the  boats,  and  may  easily  be  defended  in  case  of  need. 
As  for  the  site  of  the  former  capital  Kiikiya,  or  Kiigha^  I  am  sorrj^ 
I  did  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  conclusion  respecting  it. 

Having  followed  the  bank  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  creek 
joins  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  I  felt  myself  induced,*by 
the  precarious  state  of  my  companion's  health,  to  retrace  my  steps. 
This  indisposition  of  the  sheikh's  nephew  influenced  the  choice  of 
my  companions  on  my  return-journey,  as  it  had  been  originally 
the  sheikh's  intention  to  send  his  nephew  along  with  me  as  fiir  as 
Sokoto.  In  his  place  another,  but  more  distant  relation  of  the 
sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  an  energetic  and  intelligent 
young  man,  but  of  a  less  noble  turn  of  mind,  was  appointed ;  and 
besides  him,  there  was  the  Hartani  Malek,  son  of  a  ^ed  slave, 
who  was  to  return  with  the  last-named  messenger  firom  Tamkala ; 
then  Mustafa,  and  Mohanmied  Daddeb,  the  latter  a  native  of  Tim- 
buktu, who  were  to  return  from  Sokoto,  and  A'hmed  el  Wadawi, 
and  Haj  A'hmed,  who  were  to  return  from  B<5mu. 

In  the  evening  preceding  our  departure  our  camp  exhibited  a 
busy  scene,  as  we  were  engaged  in  finishing  our  preparations  for 
the  journey,  the  sheikh  imdertaking  the  outfit  of  one  half  the 
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messengers,  and  I  tiie  other;  but  the  presents,  also,  which  the 
latter  destined  for  the  chie&  of  Negroland,  were  delivered  to  zne, 
in  order  that  I  might  take  them  under  my  care.  He  had,  bemdes, 
the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  some  native  cotton  and  tobacco, 
to  distribute  as  presents  to  the  Tawarek  and  Songhay  on  ourrood; 
he  also  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  my  companions,  I  doing  the  Bame 
to  those  among  his  pupils  who  had  been  most  attached  to  me.  I 
even  felt  induced  to  make  apresentof  a  very  handsome  tobe  finom 
Sansandi,  richly  ornamented  with  silk,  wldch  I  had  intended  to 
take  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  that  veiy  interesting  manu&ctoie, 
to  S£di  Mohammed,  a  son  of  the  sheikh,  who  had  accompanied  xm, 
and  who,  on  account  of  our  long  absence  firom  the  town, 
rather  shabbily  dressed  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  T/XXTX. 


SEPARATION  PROM  THE  SHEIKH.  —  CROSS  THE  RIVER  TO  THE 
SOUTHWESTERN  SIDE. — ^VARIOUS  ENCAMPMENTS. — RIVEB  STUD- 
DED WITH  ISLANDS. — ANSO'NGHO. 

Saturday f  July  8(h.  At  length  the  day  dawned  when  I  was,  in 
reality,  to  begin  my  home-joumey,  for  all  our  former  movements 
along  the  river  had  rather  resembled  the  wanderings  of  the  na- 
tives themselves  than  the  direct  march  of  a  European  traveler, 
and,  although  I  felt  sincerely  attached  to  my  protector,  and  xmder 
other  circumstances  might  still  have  found  a  great  many  objects 
worthy  of  my  investigation  and  research  in  this  r^on,  I  could 
not  but  feel  greatly  satisfied  at  being  at  length  enabled  to  retrace 
my  steps  homeward,  with  a  tolerable  guarantee  as  to  my  safety. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I  left  this  place  a  great 
many  people  wished  me  a  hearty  &rewell  and  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney ;  nay,  Thdkkefi  even  commissioned  me  to  offer  his  special  re- 
gards to  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  I  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted. 

Having  then  pursued  our  march  through  the  level  tract  along 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  great  northsoutherly  reach,  and 
which,  from  having  been  full  of  life,  is  now  empty  and  desolate, 
we  reached  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  K^  e'  Suk  on  the 
sandy  eminence  which  we  had  passed  a  few  days  before,  bat 
which  was  now  deserted.    From  thence  we  descended  into  the 
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swampy  ground  toward  the  river,  and  here  passed  by  a  Songhay 
hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  us  with  their  usual  in- 
hospitality,  and  even  refused  us  a  little  water — an  unkind  feeling 
which  displeased  me  most  from  a  young  newly-married  lady,  who, 
standing  in  front  of  her  neat  hut  of  matting,  with  her  fine  figure 
and  varied  ornaments  of  all  sorts  of  beads,  presented  quite  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  Turning  then  round  a  creek  filled  with 
water  we  reached  an  encampment  of  K^l  e'  Siik,  and  pitched  our 
tent ;  for,  although  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  river  as  soon 
as  possible,  yet,  no  boats  having  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  so  long 
delayed  that  evening  came  on  before  we  coidd  carry  out  our  de- 
sign ;  and,  obstinately  refusing  to  be  separated  fix)m  my  luggage, 
I  preferred  crossing  the  river  together  with  my  people  and  effects 
the  next  morning.  Our  hosts  possessing  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
we  were  well  treated,  and  I  was  able  to  indulge  in  plenty  of  milk. 
The  TaWarek  have  a  common  name  for  the  whole  northeasterly 
bank  of  the  river.  They  call  the  whole  of  it  to  the  northwest  of 
Gogo,  Taramt,  and  to  the  southeast,  A'gheld. 

Sunday^  July  9th.  This  was  the  day  when  I  had  to  separate 
from  the  person  whom,  among  all  the  people  with  whom  I  had 
come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  my  long  journey,  I  esteemed  the 
most  highly,  and  whom,  in  all  but  his  dilatory  habits  and  phleg- 
matic indifference,  I  had  found  a  most  excellent  and  trustworthy 
man.  I  had  lived  with  him  for  so  long  a  time  in  daily  inter- 
course, and  in  the  most  turbulent  circumstances,  sharing  all  his 
perplexities  and  anxieties,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  the  parting 
very  severely.  Ilaving  exhorted  the  messengers  whom  he  was 
to  send  along  with  mo  never  to  quarrel,  and  to  follow  my  advice 
implicitly  in  all  cases,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  journey,  as  he  knew  that  I  was  impatiently  look- 
ing forward  to  my  home-joumey,  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and 
assured  me  that  I  should  certainly  reach  home  in  safety.  Mo- 
hammed ben  Khottar,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  serious  indispo- 
sition, was  prevented  from  accompanying  me  any  farther,  and  the 
sheikh's  eldest  son,  Sidi  Mohammed,  did  not  take  leave  of  me  un- 
til I  was  in  the  boat.  When  I  had  safely  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore  I  fired  twice  a  farewell,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of 
the  sheikh. 

The  river  here,  at  present,  was  studded  with  sand-banks,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  crossing  of  my  camels  and  horses,  although 
between  the  sand-banks  and  the  southwesterly  shore  there  was 
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a  deep  channel  of  considerable  breadth.  The  locality  where  I 
touched  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  river  is  called  Gr6na,  a  name 
identical  with  that  of  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  its  learning 
and  its  schools  in  the  countries  of  the  Mohammedan  Mandingoes 
to  the  south.  The  sandy  downs  were  lined  with  a  fine  belt  of 
trees.  Three  different  paths  lead  over  these  downs  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  most  important  being  the  track  leading  straight  to  D6re, 
the  chief  place  of  the  Province  of  Libtako,  and  joining,  at  a  very 
extensive  lake  or  backwater,  called  Khal^leb,  the  road  leading 
to  the  same  place  from  Burre  to  the  south  of  the  island  Ans6ngho, 
lower  down  the  river.  At  present  a  broad  swampy  lowland 
spread  out  between  the  downs  and  the  brink  of  the  river. 

The  chief  of  my  companions,  ATuned  el  Wadawi,  being  once 
more  called  beyond  the  river  into  the  presence  of  the  sheikh,  we 
did  not  leave  this  place  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  keeping 
along  the  low  swampy  shore.  After  a  while  an  open  btanch  ap- 
proached us  fix)m  the  river  on  our  left;,  forming  an  island  of  the 
name  of  Berta.  Here  an  animated  scene  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes.  An  immense  female  hippopotamus  was  driviog  her  calf 
before  her  and  protecting  it  from  behind,  her  body  half  out  of 
the  water,  while  a  great  number  of  "  agamba"  and  "  zangway," 
crocodiles  and  alligators,  were  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  low 
sand-banks,  and  glided  into  the  water  with  great  celerity  at  the 
noise  of  our  approach. 

Here  the  swampy  shore  presented  some  cultivation  of  rice, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  river  was  bounded  by  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  Tin-sh^ran ;  but  the  sandy  beach,  which  a  week  previous- 
ly had  been  animated  by  the  numerous  encampments  of  the  Ga- 
b<5ro,  was  now  desolate  and  deserted,  and  we  continued  our  march 
in  order  to  find  out  their  new  camping-ground. 

While  ascending  a  spur  of  rising  ground  .called  Gundam,  a 
fierce  poisonous  snake  made  a  spring  at  my  mounted  servant 
who  was  close  behind  me,  but  was  killed  by  the  men  who  fortu- 
nately followed  him  at  a  short  distance.  It  was  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  its  body  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

^a\^ng  then  kept  along  the  slope  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile, 
we  again  descended  into  the  grassy  plain,  and  reached  a  consider- 
able creek,  forming  a  scries  of  rapids  gushing  over  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  encompassing  the  island  of  Bonm-Gungu,  where  the 
Ga-bero  were  at  present  encamped.     The  creek  being  too  consid- 
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erable  to  allow  of  our  crossing  it  with  all  our  effects  we  encamp- 
ed between  it  and  the  swamp,  in  a  locality  called  Juna-baria ;  and 
I  here  distributed  among  my  companions  the  articles  which  I  had 
promised  them. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  frequented  by  several  hippopotami, 
one  of  which,  in  its  pursuit  of  good  pasturage  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  left  the  shore  far  behind  it,  and  was  pursued  by  my  com- 
panions, who  fired  at  it,  without,  however,  hurting  it  or  prevent- 
ing its  reaching  the  water. 

Monday^  July  lOth,  It  was  a  beautiful  morning ;  and  while  the 
Wadawi  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  order  to  fetch  a  supply  of 
rice,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  look  aroimd  me.  The  shore  on 
this  side  presented  little  of  interest,  and  was  only  scantily  adorned 
with  trees,  but  the  island  was  richly  clothed  with  veget&tion. 
The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  scenery  was  the  opposite 
shore,  with  the  imposing  cliffe  of  Bomu,  where  we  had  been  en- 
camped some  time  before.  When  at  length  we  started,  we  were 
soon  obliged  to  leave  the  shore  in  order  to  avoid  an  extensive 
swamp,  and  approached  the  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  to 
cross  a  small  creek,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  forms 
the  border  of  the  river  itself,  and  then  continued  along  the  downs. 
Nimibers  of  people,  who  had  their  temporary  abode  in  the  swampy 
plain,  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments. 

These  people  are  called  Ga-bfbi,  a  name  which  is  said  to  have 
reference  to  their  black  tents,  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
matting  dwellings  of  the  Ga-b^ro.  I  was  here  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  swarms  of  locusts  which  the  wind  drove  into  our  faces,  and 
which  certainly  indicated  our  approach  to  more  fertile  regions. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  reached  a  fine  camping-ground  in 
an  opening  of  the  slope  of  the  downs,  through  which  a  path  led 
to  the  interior,  thus  giving  to  the  herds  of  cattle  access  to  the  riv- 
er, and  therefore  called  Diiniyame,  "the  watering-place  of  the  cat- 
tle." A  fine  hajilij  afforded  a  cool  shade,  the  vegetation  in  gen- 
eral consisting  only  of  feman,  retem,  and  bu-r^kkeba,  and  we  at 
once  decided  to  halt  here,  in  order  to  await  our  guide,  Hamma- 
Hamma,  one  of  the  Ga-bero,  who  had  gone  to  visit  his  family, 
but  had  promised  to  rejoin  us  at  this  spot  The  situation  of  our 
camping-ground  afforded  us  an  interesting  prospect  over  the  val- 
ley, and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  hamlefc^ 
and  camps  visited  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  even  sup- 
plied us  with  a  tolerable  provision  of  milk  late  at  night 
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Tuesday^  July  Wik.  The  guide  who  was  to  accompany  ns  as  fiff 
as  Say  not  having  arrived,  I  had  great  dilficulty  in  inducing  my 
companions  to  set  off  without  him ;  and  we  started  at  an  early 
hour,  keeping  along  the  sandy  downs,  which  a  little  fiurther  on 
became  adorned  with  the  rich  bush  called  "ind^rren"  or  "k61- 
koU,"  while  ledges  of  rock  obstructed  the  river.  Ghudually  the 
downs  decreased  in  height,  and  the  melancholy-looking  feman 
succeeded  to  the  &esh  ind^rren,  but  its  place  was  supplied  for  a 
while  by  the  richer  tab6rak.  The  locality  was  called  Alakke, 
and  fiurdxer  on,  D^rgimi;  but  fixed  settlements  of  any  kind  are 
at  present  looked  for  in  vain  in  these  districts.  In  A'ussa,  how- 
ever, on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  river,  we  left,  first^  a  hamlet 
called  Derg6nne,  and  fiurther  on  a  place  called  A'ghaddr,  which, 
as  th0  name  indicates,  must  have  been  formerly  a  walled  place. 
West  j&om  Derg6nne  is  probably  the  halting-place  Shfnjeri,  and 
A^ghad6r  is  most  likely  identical  with  a  place  called 'Eben-ef6- 
ghan,  said  to  be  hereabouts.  The  opposite  bank,  gradually  slop- 
ing down  and  being  dad  with  large  trees,  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  pleasant,  cultivable  country,  while  the  shore  on  this  side  the 
river  likewise  improved;  altogether  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  left 
the  desert  &r  behind  us.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  country  here  is 
called ;  but  I  think  that  the  district  called  A'zaw&gh  may  reach 
down  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  river.  The  Niger  was  for  a 
moment  entirely  free  from  rocks,  forming  a  magnificent  open 
sheet  of  water,  but  farther  on  it  again  became  obstructed  by  iso- 
lated cliffe. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  pursued  our  march  steadily  onward,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bank,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  the  K^  e' 
Siiki,  Mohammed  e'  Telmiidi,  entertained  me,  fix)m  the  back  of 
his  tall  mdhari,  with  a  description  of  the  power  of  the  Tarki  chiefj 
El  Khadir,  the  southern  verge  of  whose  territory  we  had  passed 
on  our  outward  journey,  and  now  again  turned  round  the  north- 
ern side  of  it  The  chie^  at  this  time,  was  encamped  about  three 
days  from  here,  toward  the  west,  collecting,  as  we  are  told,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  principality  of  Ildmbori,  the  governor  of 
which  claims  dominion  over  the  whole  district  There  are  even 
here  several  settlements  of  Fiilbe,  a  troop  of  whom  we  fell  in 
with,  and  recognized  in  them  young  noble  people,  who  in  their 
countenances  bore  evident  traces  of  a  pure  descent  Their  idiom 
was  closely  related  to  the  dialect  of  Masina.  During  the  spring, 
however,  the  T4rki  chief  generally  frequents  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  then  afford  the  richest  pasturage. 
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Gradually  the  green  ishore  widened,  and  fonned  a  swampy 
ground  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  adorned  by  a  line  of 
trees  which,  during  the  inundation,  likewise  becomes  annually 
submerged  by  the  water.  The  valley  is  bordered  on  this  side 
by  steep  banks  of  considerable  elevation.  As  soon  as  I  became 
aware  of  the  swampy  character  of  the  plain,  which  greatly  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  my  camels,  I  endeavored  to  strike  across  the 
swampy  ground,  and  to  reach  the  firm  bank  again,  but  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  bank  was  adorned  by  a  growth  of  the  finest  trees,  which 
gave  to  the  river  scenery  a  peculiar  character,  and  invited  us  to 
halt  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  We  therefore  encamped 
opposite  Tongi,  a  hamlet  lying  on  a  low  swampy  island,  separated 
firom  us  by  a  considerable  open  creek,  and  ruled  over  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Salah,  who  was  a  brother  of  Hamma-Hamma,  the 
very  man  who  was  to  serve  us  as  a  guide,  but  who  had  broken 
his  word.  The  people,  who  seemed  to  be  called  Dekften,  behaved 
very  hospitably,  sending  us  immediately  upon  our  arrival  cows' 
and  goats'  milk  as  a  refreshment,  and  giving  us,  in  the  course  of 
the  afiiemoon,  a  bullock  for  our  farther  entertainment  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  think,  on  a  former  occasioii,  how  cruelly  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  treat  oxen  which  have  been  destined 
for  slaughter,  although  in  general  they  are  rather  mildly  disposed 
toward  animals.  In  conformity  with  their  barbarous  custom,  my 
companions  broke  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal  which  had  been 
given  us  as  a  present,  and  allowed  it  to  drag  itself  about  in  this 
state  until  they  found  it  convenient  to  slaughter  it. 

While  detained  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting,  among  the  people  who  crossed  over  to  us  fix)m 
the  island,  an  old  man  who  had  a  very  lively  remembrance  of 
Mungo  Park,  and  who  gave  me  an  accurate  description  of  his 
tall,  commanding  figure,  and  his  large  boat  He  related,  besides, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  I'de-Miisa, 
the  name  of  whose  present  chief  is  El  Get^ga,  attacked  that  mys- 
terious voyager  near  Ans6ngho,  where  the  river  is  hemmed  in 
by  rapids,  but  without  being  able  to  inflict  any  harm  upon  him, 
while  the  intrepid  Scotchman  shot  one  of  his  pursuers,  and  caused 
two  to  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

It  was  altogether  a  fine  camping-groun^,  the  talha  and  siw&k 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  creeping  plants ;  but  a  heavy  thim- 
der^storm,  accompanied  with  rain,  which  lasted  almost  the  whole 
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of  the  night,  rendered  ns  rather  uncomfortable.  BeddeB  this  dr- 
cumstance,  the  &ct  that  the  people  of  the  sheikh  could  onlj  with 
difficulty  be  induced  to  forego  the  companionship  of  our  guide, 
lost  us  here  the  best  half  of  the  day.  But  I  collected  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  independent  Songhay,  as  the  fiunous  towns  of  Dar- 
gol,  T^ra,  and  Ktilman,  situated  between  the  river  and  our  for- 
mer route  through  Yagha  and  Libtako,  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
Appendix.* 

At  length  I  succeeded,  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
in  stirring  up  my  companions,  and,  leading  the  way,  we  crossed 
from  this  advanced  headland  a  swampy  creek  which  separated  us 
from  the  main,  and  then  kept  along  die  rising  ground,  which  was 
richly  clad  widi  vegetation,  and  from  time  to  time  formed  recesses, 
as  the  one  called  Tennel,  the  river  being  now  more  open.  But 
fiu*ther  on  it  became  obstructed  by  cli£&  and  rocks,  till  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  the  river,  which  here  formed 
a  fine  bend,  assuming  a  southeastf^erly  direction,  exhibited  an  open, 
undivided  sheet  of  water,  and  on  this  account  forms  the  general 
place  of  embarkation,  called  A'dar-anddrren,  properly  "  the  small 
branch,"  meaning  evidently  here  a  narrowing  of  the  river;  for 
people  going  from  Kiilman  to  this  part  of  A'ussa  generally  cross 
here.  A  little  higher  up  there  is  a  hamlet  called  Tabaliat,  inhab- 
ited by  sherife,  with  a  chief  named  Mohammed.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment some  people  were  crossing  over,  but,  when  we  horsemen 
hurried  in  advance,  they  immediately  took  to  flight  with  their 
boats,  leaving  behind  them  some  slaves,  and  four  or  five  pack- 
oxen,  and  all  our  shouting  was  not  able  to  convince  these  native 
travelers  of  our  peaceable  intentions.  Here,  owing  to  a  small 
creek  which  runs  closely  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  rising  ground,  and,  rather  against  the  advice  of  our 
more  prudent  Kdl  e'  Siiki  guide,  encamped  on  the  heights,  which 
were  clad  with  rich  herbage,  but  covered  with  great  quantities  of 
the  feathery  bristle.  This  spot  afforded  a  commjmding  view  over 
the  surrounding  country,  but  on  this  very  account  appeared  less 
secure  for  a  small  party ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elevation,  the 
camping-ground  was  greatly  infested  by  musquitoes,  which  almost 
drove  our  camels  to  distraction,  and  troubled  our  own  night's  rest 
not  a  little. 

But  the  view  which  I  here  enjoyed  over  the  northern  end  of 
♦  See  Appendix  XV. 
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the  island,  round  which  the  river  divided  into  four  branches,  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  as  being  one  of  the  places  along  the 
river  best  known  to  the  natives  as  scenes  where  that  heroic  voy- 
ager from  the  north  had  to  struggle  with  nature  as  well  as  with 
hostile  men.  Our  fires  having  given  to  those  poor  lads  who  had 
been  left  behind  by  their  frightened  masters  an  opportimity  of 
discovering  what  kind  of  people  we  were,  they  took  courage  and 
came  to  us,  when  we  learned  that  they  were  K^l  e'  Siik,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Kiilman,  and  were  now  returning  home.  They 
also  informed  us  that  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  one  of  the  pack- 
oxen  upon  their  attempting  to  swim  them  across  the  river. 

Thursday^  July  lith.  Breaking  up  our  encampment  at  an  early 
hour,  we  descended,  when  the  branch  nearest  to  us  again  assum^ 
an  open  character  tolerably  free  from  rocks;  but  after  a  short 
time  we  were  again  forced  by  a  ridge  of  sandstone,  about  twenty 
feet  high,  which  here  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  ascend  the 
higher  ground.  We  thus  obtained  a  clearer  prospect  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  at  this  spot  attains  a  breadth  of  from  four  to 
six  miles,  the  ground  being  open,  and  the  view  only  for  a  short 
time  shut  in  by  a  dense  grove  of  gerredh  and  talha  trees. 

Farther  on  the  river  afforded  a  very  wild  spectacle,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  In  the  distance  be- 
fore us  the  iron  gates  of  Akararabay  became  visible,  bordered  by 
the  high  sandy  downs  of  Tidejititen ;  a  grand  mass  of  rock,  like 
an  immense  artificial  wall,  with  a  strong  northerly  dip,  started  up 
from  the  creek ;  and  from  the  extensive  grassy  island  of  Ans6ngho 
similar  masses  appeared,  which  rose  to  an  elevation  of  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  feet.  Gradually  the  shore  became  more  stony  and 
barren,  forming  a  plain  called  Erarar-n-t^wel  by  the  Tawarek, 
and  Farri  by  the  Son^hay.  We  passed  a  deserted  hamlet  which 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  I'de-Musa,  and  here  the  river 
again  approached  nearer  on  our  left,  but  aftier  a  short  time  it  again 
receded  and  became  obstructed  by  ledges  of  rocks,  especially  at 
the  place  called  Tazori,  where  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  cliflfe 
breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  water.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  leaves  a  small  channel  beyond  the  grassy  shore,  which 
evidently  connects  the  open  water  above  and  below  the  rapids. 

About  1500  yards  below  this  ledge,  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
we  reached  the  iron  gates  of  Akarambay,  where  the  river,  or  at 
least  this  westerly  branch  of  it,  is  forced  through  between  two  con- 
siderable masses  of  rock,  at  present  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
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high,  and  about  as  many  yards  distant  firom  each  other.  On  the 
right  the  sandy  downs  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  opposite  a 
higb  hamlet)  sitoated  on  the  island  Ansdngho,  and  adomed  with 
dtim  palms. 

Following  a  southeasterly  direction,  in  a  short  time  we  reached 
the  place  where  the  several  branches  into  which  the  river  had  di- 
vided at  A'dar-andtirren  again  join;  but  being  ftall  of  ledges  and 
rocks,  at  least  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  water,  they  exhibited 
a  wild  and  sombre  aspect  The  river,  however,  does  not  long  re- 
tain this  character,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  below  it 
widens  to  a  broad  and  tolerably  open  sheet  of  water,  the  shore, 
which  hilherto  had  been  clothed  only  with  the  gloomy  feman,  be- 
ing now  beautifiilly  adomed  with  an  isolated  tamarind-tree,  which 
(together  with  the  diim  palms  on  the  island  of  Ans6ngho)  might 
well  serve  as  a  landmark  to  people  who  would  attempt  to  ascend 
this  river.  But  the  hDls,  which  ascended  to  a  height  of  800  feet, 
approached  so  closely  the  bank  of  the  river  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  steep  slope,  which  was  thickly  clothed  with  feman, 
and,  being  torn  by  many  small  water-courses,  scarcely  afforded  a 
passage  for  the  camels. 

Descending  fix>m  the  slope,  we  reached  the  Teauwent,  or  place 
of  embarkation  of  Burre,  a  hamlet  lying  on  the  opposite  shore, 
but  at  present  deserted,  where  the  river  forms  only  a  single  branch, 
from  800  to  900  yards  wide,  and  a  little  fiarther  on  about  1000, 
and  on  the  whole  imobstructed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks 
near  the  shore.  Having  here  passed  a  rocky  cone,  projecting  into 
the  river,  we  encamped  near  a  cluster  of  ant-hills,  formed  by  and 
adomed  with  the  bushes  of  the  Gapparis  sodata  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
inauspicious  place,  as  the  camels,  not  finding  food  enough  in  the 
neighborhood,  were,  through  the  negligence  of  A^bbega,  lost  in 
the  evening,  and  it  cost  us  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day 
to  find  them  again.  When  we  at  length  started,  I  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  my  companions,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  supplies  for  their  joumey,  were  most  anxious  to  halt  near  a 
small  farming  village  of  a  Piillo  settler,  Mohammed-S£di,  a  distant 
relation  of  Mohammed- Jebbo,  who  had  settled  here  several  years 
before  among  Tawarek  and  Songhay ;  and  my  friends,  having 
been  informed  that  this  person  was  a  pious  and  liberal  man,  felt 
little  inclination  to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  few 
alms. 

Having  encamped  on  a  high  ground  rising  to  considerable  ele- 
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vation,  we  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  river,  which  was  here 
again  broken  by  rocky  islets  and  intersected  by  ledges,  so  that, 
seen  from  this  distance,  in  several  places  it  appeared  almost  lost 
Beyond,  on  the  other  shore,  across  this  labyrinth  of  rapids  and  di- 
vided creeks,  filling  a  breadth  of  two  to  three  miles,  were  seen  the 
two  mountains  of  Ay61a  and  Tikanaziten,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  chief  Kawa,  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Dinnik  and  the  Awelfnmiiden.  Toward  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  bordered  by  low  hills, 
where  the  crops  of  native  millet  were  just  shooting  forth,  stretch- 
ed out,  nothing  but  retem  and  feman  breaking  the  monotonous 
level. 

The  hamlet  of  our  host  consisted  of  only  six  huts ;  but  the  dis- 
trict did  not  seem  to  be  uninhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  considerable  number  of  Fiilbe  and  Songhay  collected  around  us, 
and  troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  impart  my  blessing  to 
them  by  laying  my  hand  upon  their  head,  or  spitting  into  a  hand- 
ful of  sand,  and  thus  imbuing  it  with  full  eflScacy  for  curing  sick- 
ness, or  for  other  purposes.  Even  the  river  did  not  seem  quite 
destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  the  previous  evening,  while  I 
was  enjoying  the  scenery,  seated  on  lie  cliffi  at  some  distance 
from  our  camping-ground,  two  boats  filled  with  natives  passed  by, 
and  procured  me  an  interesting  intermezzo. 

Saturday^  July  Ibili.  The  good  treatment  that  we  received  here 
seemed  to  please  my  companions  so  much  that  they  tried  to  de- 
tain me  another  day  by  hiding  one  of  their  camels  behind  a  bush 
and  pretending  it  was  lost.  When  at  length  I  had  found  it,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  pursue  my  journey,  a  very  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out ;  and,  although  I  persisted  in  proceeding, 
the  rain  became  so  violent  that  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  fully  an 
hour  near  some  bushes  that  protected  us  a  little  from  the  heavy 
gale  which  accompanied  the  torrents  of  rain.  Here,  also,  the  riv- 
er was  obstructed  by  a  great  nimiber  of  rocks,  while  the  adjacent 
grounds  were  partly  cultivated,  but  only  sparingly  clad  with  trees, 
till,  afler  a  march  of  a  couple  of  miles,  rich  talha-trees  and  gerredh 
began  to  appear ;  but  even  here  groups  of  rocks  cropped  out  irom 
the  surface.  Thus  keeping  along  at  some  little  distance  fix)m  the 
river,  we  encamped  shortly  afler  noon  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  em- 
inence, and  were  very  glad  when  we  were  enabled  to  dry  our  wet 
clothes  and  recruit  our  strength  with  a  dish  of  mohamsa. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
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of  the  moimtams  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  went  down  to  the  river 
and  enjoyed  the  wild  scenery  of  the  rapids,  which  heze  also  ob- 
strocted  its  course,  forcing  this  westerly  branch  to  a  velooity  of 
perhaps  six  miles  an  hour,  intersected  by  flat  difb^  which  at  pres- 
ent were  only  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  A  fine  belt  of  tiees 
lined  the  bank  at  a  short  distance  fiN>m  the  edge  of  the  xiver,  the 
islands  also  being  dad  with  rich  vegetation^  and,  altogethari  the 
locality  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  slight  sketch,  which  has  been 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  hitherto  looked  in  vain 
all  along  the  shore  for  traces  of  the  elephant^  but  I  discovered  that 
this  part  is  visited  by  them  in  great  numbers.  The  {dace  is  called 
Tiborawen.  Having  indulged  in  quiet  repose  for  several  hoaia, 
we  were  joined  by  our  companions,  who,  seeing  that  I  was  not  to 
be  detained  by  their  tei^versations,  were  anxious  to  come  xxp 
with  us. 

Sunday,  July  16ih,  Keeping  a  short  distance  trctm  the  river, 
first  in  a  more  winding,  and  then  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we 
entered,  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  more  undulating  andfiedier 
pasture-grounds;  but  stony  ground  soon  began  to  prevail,  al- 
though without  entirely  excluding  v^etation.  Here,  befine  we 
reached  the  cape  called  Tmmanan,  meaning  the  fish-cape,  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  river  united,  while  a  grassy  lowland  was  at- 
tached to  the  higher  bank  which  bounds  the  river  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  inundation.  This  fresh  grassy  tract,  fiill  of  herbage 
and  trees,  was  a  while  interrupted  by  the  high  ground  attached 
to  the  cape ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  naked  hills  behind  us, 
we  descended  into  a  lovely  little  valley  or  ravine,  which  in  a 
winding  course  led  us  to  the  beach  of  the  river,  which  here 
formed  a  magnificent  reach ;  but  a  little  fsulher  on,  at  a  place 
called  Ekezirfden,  it  was  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
stretched  ahnost  across  its  whole  breadth,  and,  at  this  season  -at 
least)  made  it  totally  unnavigable.  A  short  distance  beyond,  a 
second  ledge  set  across  the  river,  while  a  little  fiurther  on  a  lod^ 
islet,  overgrown  with  rich  vegetation,  caused  the  stream  to  divide. 
The  bank  itself  now  became  stony,  mica  slate  protruding  every 
where,  and  we  ascended  a  small  ridge,  which  formed  a  higher 
cone  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  it  formed  a 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river.  The  whole  district  is  call- 
ed Bating. 

Having  descended  firom  this  small  ridge,  we  approached  nearer 
the  river,  which  was  here  tolerably  firee  fix)m  rocks,  and  then  en- 
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tered  a  dense  but  short  tract  of  forest,  full  of  the  dung  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  banga,  or  hippopotamus. 
Here  we  had  to  cross  several  water-courses;  at  present  dry,  one  of 
which  is  called  Gralindu,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Biig- 
^ma,  which  we  had  crossed  with  so  much  difficully  before  reach- 
ing the  town  of  A^ribfnda.  But  rocky  ground  soon  prevailed 
again,  and  another  promontory  jutted  out  into  the  water,  the  riv- 
er, which  on  the  whole  has  here  a  southwesterly  direction,  being 
once  more  broken  by  clifib. 

A  little  &rther  on  we  encamped  opposite  a  hamlet  called  Wai- 
gun,  which  was  just  building,  while  another  one  of  the  same  name 
was  lying  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  However,  we  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  neighborhood  of  this  little  centre  of  life,  for, 
having  no  boat  at  our  disposal,  we  were  not  able  to  communicate 
with  ^ose  people  ourselves,  and  they,  on  their  part^  felt  little  in- 
clination to  make  our  acquaintance,  as  they  could  not  expect  that 
we  should  be  of  much  use  to  them,  except  in  lightening  their 
stores.  My  companion,  the  K^  e'  Stiki,  with  diouts  endeavored 
to  intimate  to  the  people  that  their  sovereign  lord,  Boz^  was 
himself  present;  but  this  artifice  did  not  succeed.  The  Fmel^- 
gizen,  or  their  ^ves,  who  dominate  both  shores,  are  ill-£uned  on 
account  of  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  protected  ourselves 
by  firing  a  good  many  shots  in  the  course  of  the  night 

Monday^  July  17th.  Pursuing  our  course  at  an  early  hour,  gen- 
erally in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  four  miles,  a  fine-  running  stream,  about  twenty-five  feet 
broad  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  traversing  a  beautifully  fresh  vale, 
the  slopes  of  which  exhibited  traces  of  several  former  encamp- 
ments of  the  Tawarek.  It  joins  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  forms 
an  open  and  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
enhance  the  whole  character  of  the  scenery,  although,  about  1200 
yards  below,  it  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  al- 
most the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  but  mostly  covered  by  the 
water,  even  at  the  present  season.  About  500  yards  below  this 
ledge  a  small  island  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  a  village  called  E^atubu,  consisting  of  about  200  snug- 
looking  huts,  which  were  most  pleasantly  adorned  by  two  beauti- 
ful tamarind-trees.  But  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
have  been  disturbed,  as  they  had  probably  heard  our  firing  during 
the  night,  and  were  therefore  on  their  guard.  Five  or  salk  boats, 
filled  with  men,  lay  around  the  island  at  various  distances,  most 
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probably  spying  out  our  prooeedings,  although  some  of  oar  party 
thought  that  they  were  fishing. 

We  here  left  the  beach  for  a  while,  and  ascended  the  higher 
ground,  which  rose  to  a  greater  height^  cutting  off  a  curve  of  the 
diore.  The  river,  &rther  on,  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  but  so  that  a  passage  remained  open  on  the  side  of  A'lUBe; 
and  Portly  afterward  the  various  branches  joined,  and  ferawd  m 
fine  noble  reach.  The  country  now  became  more  hilly  aBdlMI>i 
ter  wooded,  being  clad  with  retem,  besides  k6ma  and  higilQ.  Hift> 
merous  ponds  of  water  were  formed  in  the  hollows^  and  imtaik|Wi 
of  various  species,  including  that  called  ^'  dadarft^"  were  ohwifeit 
Leaving  then  a  path  leading  to  a  place  called  Takala,  sitaafeed  it 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  inland,  in  a  soullieaBteriy  diiee* 
tion,  we  reached,  about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  hjg^wii 
point  of  this  undulating  ground,  from  whence  we  obtained  a  vimr 
over  a  wild  and  gloomy-looking  forest  region,  behind  whidh  lim 
river  disappeared,  after  having  indoeed  a  well-wooded  idand  odt 
ed  Sakkendwen. 

From  this  higher  ground  we  descended  into  afine  rich  vale^  llie 
vegetation  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  few  busdsn,  i 
tamarind-trees.  Emerging  from  this  richly-dad  valley, ' 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  river — if  river  it  can  be  called--^,  i 
ftom  hence,  it  looks  almost  like  an  archipelago  or  net-work  of  isl- 
ands and  rocky  clifik  in  the  wildest  confusion,  the  river  foemmg 
along  through  these  obstructed  passages;  for,  just  as  it  turns  loond 
a  cape,  which  juts  &r  out  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  is  continued  under 
water  toward  the  opposite  shore  in  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  fonning  a 
sort  of  semicircle,  it  is  broken  into  several  branches  by  a  number 
of  islands,  through  which  it  makes  its  way,  as  well  as  it  is  aUei 
over  clif&  and  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  that  along  this  aofOlh- 
westerly  shore  there  is  no  idea  of  navigation  even  during  the 
highest  state  of  the  river,  but  on  the  A'ussa  side  it  is  more  open, 
and  renders  navigation  possible,  although  even  there  oantiQii  ii 
evidently  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  moifc 
difficult  passages  of  the  river.  The  name  of  the  cape  is  B'nHh 
fahib,  or  rather  E'm-n-ashid,  "  the  cape  of  the  ass." 

Having  passed  a  place  where  the  most  westerly  branch  fimos  a 
small  waterfall  of  about  eighteen  inches  elevation,  fiMuning  along 
with  great  violence,  we  encamped  on  the  slope  of  the  green  bank 
adorned  with  fine  herbage  and  luxuriant  h&jilfj,  in  Ml  view  of 
this  wild  scenery.    I  made  a  sketch  of  it  finom  the  highest  ground 
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near  our  halting-place,  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  cemetery,  the 
locality  having  been  formerly  enlivened  by  a  hamlet  of  the  I'mcl- 
iggizen,  of  the  name  of  Lebbez^ya.  This  encampment  was  also 
important  to  me,  as  I  here  had  to  take  leave  of  our  guide,  Mo- 
hammed Kel  e'  Siiki,  whom  I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Say,  although  he  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  have  fulfilled  his  promise,  if  our  other  guide,  Hamma- 
Ilamma,  had  not  broken  his  word  and  staid  behind,  for,  alone,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  Fiilbe.  It  was,  moreover,  his 
intention  to  proceed  from  here  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  the  Udalen. 
Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  I  gave  him 
his  present,  although  I  missed  him  very  much,  as  he  was  an  in- 
telligent man,  and  had  given  me  some  valuable  information. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

DENSER  POPULATION  BEGINS. 


Tuesday^  July  18th.  The  beginning  of  our  journey  without  a 
guide  was  not  very  fortunate ;  for,  having  set  out  first  from  our  en- 
campment, endeavoring  to  cut  oflF  the  great  windings  of  the  river, 
with  my  camels  and  my  three  freed  blacks,  my  companions,  in 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  lost  the  traces  of  my  footsteps  upon  the 
grassy  undulating  ground,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  joined 
me.  The  ground  became  at  times  stony,  talha,  gerredh,  and  other 
sj)ices  of  mimosas  being  the  predominant  trees ;  and  after  a  march 
of  eight  miles,  wc  had  to  ascend  another  ridge,  clothed  with  thick 
forest,  where  the  kiika,  or  tddumt,  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which 
I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  was  very  common.  This  was 
an  almost  certain  sign  of  the  locality  having  once  been  a  centre  of 
human  life,  but  at  present  only  the  traces  of  a  former  ksar,  or 
hamlet,  were  to  be  seen.  Having  then  crossed  a  small  "rek"  or 
"  faire,"  that  is  to  say,  a  barren,  naked  plain,  we  descended  again, 
while  the  desolate  character  of  the  country  continued,  and  the 
only  signs  of  human  life  which  we  observed  were  the  traces  of 
two  men,  with  three  head  of  cattle,  probably  robbers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  who  were  returning  to  their  haunts  with 
their  booty.  But  gradually  the  country  assumed  a  more  cheerftil 
aspect,  being  clad  with  large  trees,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs 
of  former  cultivation,  while  isolated  masses  of  rock  were  projecting 
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here  and  there.  The  countiy  altogether  was  so  pleasant,  that^ 
having  met  with  a  shallow  pond  of  water  in  a  trough-like  cavity 
of  the  grassy  ground,  we  decided  on  encamping,  for  it  was  willi 
great  (^ciQty  that  I  was  able  to  drag  on  my  companions  more 
than  fifteen  loiles  a  day  at  the  utmost 

However,  we  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  became 
aware  that  our  camping-ground  close  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  with 
which  it  was  girt  was  skirted  by  a  small  rivulet,  which,  although 
full  of  rocks,  was  yet  so  deep  that  it  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
crocodiles  or  alligators,  and  was  not  fordable  here.  It  was  a  pity 
that  we  had  not  a  guide  with  us  who  might  have  ^ven  us  8(»ne 
dear  information  respecting  the  features  of  the  coimtry,  for  the 
conjecture  of  my  companions,*  who  fimcied  that  this  rivulet  took 
its  rise  to  the  south  of  H6mbori,  where  it  was  called  A'geld,  was 
quite  absurd  if  it  be  correct  that  the  Galfndu,  which  we  had 
crossed  the  preceding  day,  was  really  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
near  A'rib&ida;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  these  courses 
correspond,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  same  water- 
course may  join  the  Niger  by  sevend  openings.  As  it  was,  we 
had  a  long  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  cross  this 
water,  and  the  following  morning  we  had  to  take  a  tedious  round- 
about way  to  get  over  it. 

After  a  march  of  two  miles  from  our  starting-point  we  reached 
a  crossway.  We  followed  the  advice  of  the  Wddawi,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  the  lead  at  the  moment,  chose  the  path  to  our  left, 
though  that  on  the  right  crosses  the  rivulet  at  this  spot ;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  we  did  so,  as  otherwise  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  ford  it  We  therefore  con- 
tinued our  march  afl^r  my  companions  had  finished  their  prayers, 
which,  as  we  always  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  they  used  to  say  on 
the  road.  The  open  pasture-grounds  were  here  broken  by  lai^ 
boulders  of  granite,  while  the  rivulet,  girt  by  fine  large  trees,  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  or  at  least  one  branch  of  it,  the  river  dix-id- 
ing  near  its  mouth  into  a  delta  of  a  great  many  smaller  branches. 

*  Among  my  companions,  the  Hartilni  MiLleki,  who  had  Tisited  the  coiintries  of 
Mdsi  and  Bambara,  possessed  some  interesting  information  concerning  unknown  or 
little  known  districts  of  these  regions ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  something  renr  un- 
couth in  his  manner,  which  prevented  my  learning  from  him  all  that  would  have  been 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  This  day  I  wrote  down,  from  hb  information, 
the  name  of  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Nenmer,  who  are  settled  between  the  Tombo 
and  B^mbara,  besides  that  of  the  Norma,  who  are  chiefly  settled  In  two  places,  one 
of  which  is  caUed  Piira. 
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We  here  changed  our  direction,  keeping  parallel  along  the  shore 
of  the  great  river,  where,  on  a  rocky  island,  was  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Ayoru,  or  Aim,  from  whence  a  troop  of  about  twenty  peo- 
ple were  just  proceeding  toward  their  field-labors.  Most  of  them 
were  tall,  well-made  men,  almost  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
white  cap  and  a  clean  white  cotton  wrapper.  Two  or  three  of 
them  wore  blue  tobes.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows or  a  spear,  and  their  agricultural  implements  were  limited  to 
a  long-handled  hoe  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  is  called  jerran  by 
the  Arabs,  and  kambul  by  the  Songhay.  But,  besides  a  weapon 
and  implement,  each  of  them  bore  a  small  bowl,  containing  a  large 
round  clod  of  pounded  millet  and  a  httle  curdled  milk,  which 
they  hospitably  offered  to  us,  although  it  constituted  their  whole 
supply  of  food  for  the  day.  We  rewarded  them  with  a  few  needles 
and  by  repeating  the  fat-ha,  or  opening  prayer  of  the  Kurdn.*  It 
was,  moreover,  very  fortunate  that  we  had  met  them  just  here, 
as,  if  not  directed  by  their  information,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  without  accident  these  numerous  creeks,  some 
of  which  were  of  an  extremely  boggy  nature,  and  others  obstruct- 
ed by  rocks,  which  caused  us  considerable  delay ;  for  the  princi- 
pal branch  or  goru  of  the  rivulet  was  not  less  than  about  thirty- 
five  yards  broad  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
rocky  bottom.  Fine  busiisu,  or  tamarind-trees,  and  wide-spread- 
ing duwe,  or  fig-trees,  adorned  the  delta,  while  a  good  deal  of  a 
kind  of  grain  called  "  adelenka,"  or  "donh($re,"  was  cultivated  in 
the  fields. 

Having  at  length  left  this  difficult  delta  of  small  rivulets  behind 
us,  which  may  occasionally  cause  great  trouble  to  a  traveler,  we 
ascended  sandy  downs,  and  obtained  from  thence  a  view  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  here  rather  resembles  a  large  well-timbered 
faddama  than  a  river,  only  a  small  open  branch  becoming  visible, 
not  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  district  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation,  the  fields  of  Ayoru  extending  for  more  than  two  miles, 
and  the  low  shore  of  the  creek  was  adorned  farther  on  by  a  rich 
profusion  of  kenya,  or  tediiraunt.  The  richly-wooded  islands  af- 
forded a  very  pleasant  sight,  one  of  them  being  enlivened  by  a 
great  number  of  horses,  which  were  left  here  to  pasture,  and  the 
shore  formed  one  uninterrupted  line  of  tamarind-trees.  But  the 
navigation  may  be  very  difficult  here,  as  from  time  to  time  the 
river,  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  saw  of  it,  became  greatly  obstruct- 

♦  They  informed  us  that  Kiflmnn  was  six  hours'  distance  from  here. 
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cd  by  rocks.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  that  we  had  at  length 
entered  more  hospitable  regions,  for  a  short  time  after  we  left  be- 
hind us  the  fields  of  Ay6ru  cultivated  ground  again  succeeded, 
and  apparently  very  well  kept. 

Having  then  turned  round  a  swampy  gulf  we  ascended  higher 
ground,  and  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  remarkably  wild  scenery 
of  the  river  which  attaches  to  the  island  of  Kendaji  and  the  rocky 
cone  Warba,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  the  morning,  and  en- 
camped, at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  rising  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  island.  The  river  here  presented  a  very  wild 
character,  so  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  navigation  was  inter- 
rupted entirely.  Between  the  island  of  Kendaji  and  the  rocky 
cone  there  really  does  not  appear  to  be  any  passage  open,  but  be- 
yond the  island  there  arc  evidently  two  more  branches,  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  seen  from  here,  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  ob- 
structed by  rocks.  The  village  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  size, 
the  huts  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  unfortunate  man  who  was  lamed  by  Guinea- worm, 
all  the  healthy  people  having  gone  to  the  labors  of  the  field. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  scenery  became  pleasantly 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  and  a  flock 
of  sheep,  belonging  to  Fiilbe  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
were  brought  here  to  be  watered. 

Gradually,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  returned  from 
their  labors,  and  began  to  give  life  to  the  scenery,  crossing  over 
to  their  insulated  domicile  in  small  canoes.  Others,  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  chief,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  latter  was  a  man 
of  tall,  stout  figure,  but  of  not  very  intelligent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and,  as  it  appeared,  not  of  a  very  liberal  and  hospitiibk- 
disposition,  for  he  received  the  eloquent  address  of  my  noble 
friend  the  Wadawi,  who  adduced  all  the  claims  which  he  and 
his  party  had  upon  the  chiefs  hospitality,  very  coldly,  answering 
through  the  medium  of  a  Piillo  faki  who  had  been  staying  here- 
for  some  time,  and  rather  laying  claim  himself  to  a  handsome 
present  than  acknowledging  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  my 
companions  for  hospitable  treatment.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture about  this  petty  chief  was  his  name,  which  reminded  one  of 
the  more  glorious  times  of  the  Songhay  empire,  for  he  called  him- 
self "  Farma-E'rkezu-izze ;"  "  farma"  being,  as  I  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  princely  title  of  a  governor;  "izze''  means 
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son,  E'rkezu  being  the  name  of  his  fkther.  It  was  also  highly  in- 
teresting to  me  to  observe  that  these  Songhay,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kcndaji  as  well  as  those  of  Ay6ru,  call  themselves,  in  their  native 
language,  Kado  (in  the  singular)  and  Habe  (in  the  plural  form),  a 
name  which  the  Fulbe  have  made  use  of  to  indicate,  in  general, 
the  Kdhelan,  or  the  native  black  population  of  all  the  regions 
conquered  by  themselves ;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  latter  had 
taken  the  name  from  this  tribe. 

Besides  these  Songhay,  we  also  received  a  visit  from  a  Tarki 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Misakh,  son  of  Ell^ken,  and  nephew 
of  Sinnefel,  the  chief  of  the  I'meliggizen  of  A'ribinda.  These 
people  are  on  hostile  terms  with  their  brethren  in  A'ussa,  where 
the  populous  district  Amara  is  situated,  and  thus,  fortunately,  im- 
dermine  their  own  strength,  which  is  only  employed  in  the  way 
of  mischief,  although  they  arc  still  strong  enough  to  lay  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  poor  Songhay  inhabitants  of  these  distract- 
ed shores.  They  had  levied,  the  preceding  year,  a  tribute  of  four 
horses  on  the  people  of  Kendaji,  and  a  camel,  together  with  a  quaiv 
tity  of  com,  upon  those  of  Ayoru.  But  although  our  guest,  who 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  followers,  was  a  rather  decent 
young  man,  nevertheless  the  neighborhood  of  these  Tawarek  in- 
spired us  with  just  as  little  confidence  as  the  behavior  of  our 
friends  the  Songhay  on  the  island,  and  we  kept  a  good  watch,  fir- 
ing the  whole  night.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Park 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  these  islanders. 

Fortunately,  we  were  not  disturbed ;  and  we  set  out  from  our 
camping-ground  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
day's  journey,  but  we  were  first  obliged  to  search  about  in  the  two 
hamlets  which  lie  opposite  the  island,  and  one  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  rocky  cone  of  Warba,  for  the  guide  that  had  been  promised 
to  us  the  preceding  day.  "We  had  scarcely  set  out  fairly  on  our 
march  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  the  southeast, 
threatened  us  with  a  serious  deluge,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  some  trees  to  the  right  of  our  path.  We  then  unloaded 
the  camels,  and  endeavored  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  luggage, 
as  well  as  possible,  with  the  skins  and  mattings;  but  the  storm 
was  confined  to  a  very  violent  gale,  which  scattered  the  clouds, 
so  that  only  very  little  rain  fell.  Having  thus  lost  almost  two 
hours  of  the  best  part  of  the  day,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  not 
now  digressing  to  the  right  and  left,  but  following  a  broad,  well- 
trodden  path,  which  led  us  through  carefully  cultivated  corn-fields, 
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shaded  with  fine  hajilij.  But  soon  the  ground  became  more  un- 
dulating, and  we  followed  a  sort  of  backwater  at  some  distance 
fix)m  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  and  then  crossed  a  cavity 
or  hollow  where  calcareous  rock  interrupted  the  granite.  The 
river  also,  in  its  present  low  state,  laid  bare  a  good  many  rocky 
islets,  and  ferther  on  divided  into  five  branches,  over  which,  from 
the  rising  bank,  we  obtained  an  interesting  view,  with  a  cone,  on 
the  A'ussa  shore,  toward  the  north.  One  of  the  islands  was  hand- 
somely adorned  with  diim  palms,  while  the  shore  was  clothed  with 
a  plant  called  "  hekik." 

This  district  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  its  populous 
state,  after  the  desolate  region  which  we  had  traversed,  seemed 
the  more  remarkable ;  for  soon  after,  having  passed  a  small  ham- 
let, we  had  on  the  opposite  shore  the  considerable  place  Tomare^ 
and  just  beyond,  on  an  island,  another  village  called  Ff chile, 
densely  inhabited,  and  full  of  life  and  bustle.  Scarcely  had  we 
passed  this  busy  place  on  our  left  when  another  hamlet  appeared, 
called  Kochomere,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  behold  the  river, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  had  seemed  to  roll 
its  mighty  stream  along  without  the  least  use  being  made  of  it, 
covered  with  small  canoes,  which  carried  over  to  our  shore  num- 
bers of  people  who  were  going  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  The 
bank  itself  also  became  here  beautiful  by  a  variety  of  luxuriant 
trees,  such  as  the  kewa,  the  dingi,  the  baiire,  the  hajilij,  and  oth- 
ers of  various  species,  the  hajilij,  especially,  exhibiting  here  a  very 
luxuriant  and  rich  growth.  A  sort  of  shallow  grassy  creek  soya- 
rated  from  the  bank  a  low  island,  which,  during  the  highest  state 
of  the  inundation,  is  under  water. 

Two  miles  beyond  Tomare  the  character  of  the  country  change<l, 
and  deep  sandy  soil,  clothed  with  the  herbage  called  rodam,  and 
destitute  of  trees,  succeeded  to  the  fine  arable  soil ;  but  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  even  extended 
over  the  hilly  chain  which  we  ascended.  We  then  passed  a  slave 
village  called  Gandiitan,  belonging  to  the  Tarki  chief,  Mohammeil 
el  Amin,  where  nunterous  horses  were  seen  grazing  in  the  fields, 
distinguished  by  the  kind  of  herbage  called  by  the  Arabs  cl  de- 
b<:;di,  in  which  my  companions  were  delighted  to  recognize  an  old 
friend  of  theirs,  as  growing  also  plentifully  in  the  A^beras  of  Tim- 
buktu. Crossing  the  plain,  where  we  met  several  travelers,  we 
began  to  ascend  the  slope,  of  a  promontory  called  E'm-Alawen, 
and  soon  reached  the  residence  of  the  chief  just  mentioned,  who 
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ia  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Eiata&ni  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  150  to  200  huts  of  matting,  with  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  leathern  tent  in  the  centre ;  but  as  it  did  not  o£fer  any  cool 
shade,  being  perched  on  the  bare  hot  gravel  overlying  the  rock, 
we  thought  it  very  uninviting,  and  preferred  descending  the  steep 
eastern  slope,  upon  the  narrow  slip  of  the  low  shore  which  stretch- 
ed along  the  river,  and  which,  being  richly  dothed  with  htgiljQ, 
baiire,  and  other  trees,  oflfered  a  very  pleasant  resting-place.  We 
were,  however,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  much  repose,  but  were  soon 
visited  by  the  whole  male  population  of  the  village,  Tawarek  and 
Songhay,  Ml-grown  inen  and  children,  who  gathered  roimd  us 
with  great  curiosity,  but  without  entering  into  dose  conversation^ 
as  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  scrutinized  sus- 
pidously  what  my  real  character  might  be,  my  companions  passing 
me  for  a  sherff. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  chief  himself  who  had  not  been 
present  on  our  arrival,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  behaved  in  a  very  be- 
coming manner,  so  that  I  made  him  a  present  of  half  a  litham, 
while  I  distributed  a  quantity  of  needles  among  his  people.  The 
place  was  tolerably  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  bought  a 
good  supply  of  butter  and  rice ;  but  milk  was  scarce,  although  I 
succeeded  in  bartering  a  small  quantity  for  some  dates,  of  which 
these  people  were  extremely  fond.  A  little  below  our  encamp- 
ment, on  the  low  shore,  there  was  a  farm,  and  on  the  island  near- 
est the  shore  two  small  hamlets ;  for  the  branch  of  the  river,  which 
in  general  appears  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  was  studded  with 
green  islands,  which  stretched  out  lengthwise  in  two  parallel  rows, 
being  of  the  same  height  as  the  bank  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
and  which  at  present  formed  a  steep  descent  to  the  shores  of  the 
river  of  about  ten  feet,  rendering  the  watering  of  the  horses  very 
difficult.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  we  rescued 
one  of  them  which  fell  into  the  stream. 

The  whole  district  is  said  to  be  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and 
we  saw  the  remains  of  four  horses  which  a  single  individual  of 
that  species  had  torn  to  pieces  the  preceding  day ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  ferocity  of  this  animal,  I  was  assured 
by  all  the  inhabitants  that  the  lion  of  this  region,  like  that  of 
A^(r,  has  no  mane,  and  that  its  outward  appearance  was  altogeth- 
er very  unlike  that  beautiful  skin  upon  which  I  used  to  lie  down, 
being  the  eocuvicB  of  an  animal  fix)m  L6gone. 

Friday,  July  21sL  On  our  way  hither  the  preceding  day  life  had 
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been  overtaken,  near  the  village  of  Gandutan,  by  a  band  of  some 
three  or  four  Songhay  people,  who  had  rather  a  warlike  and  en- 
terprising appearance,  and  were  very  well  mounted;  Having  kept 
dose  to  us  for  some  time,  and  spoken  a  great  deal  about  my  arms, 
they  had  disappeared,  but  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  we  were  getting  our  luggage  ready  for 
the  day's  march,  they  again  appeared,  and  inspired  my  compan- 
ions with  some  little  fear  as  to  their  ulterior  intentions.  They 
therefore  induced  the  chief  of  the  Eratafani  to  accompany  us  for 
a  while,  with  some  of  his  people  on  horseback,  as  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  Songhay,  who  at  present  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  independence,  can  not  undertake  any  enterprise  without  the 
connivance  of  the  Tawarek ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  was  not  quite 
sure  who  were  most  to  be  feared,  our  protectors,  or  those  vaga- 
bonds of  whom  my  companions  were  so  much  afraid;  for,  although 
the  chief  himself  seemed  to  be  a  respectable  man,  these  people, 
who  are  of  a  mixed  race  of  Tawarek  and  Songhay,  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  trustworthy,  and  I  should  advise  any  traveler  in  this 
region  to  be  more  on  his  guard  against  them  than  against  the 
true  Tawarek.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  when  they 
accompanied  us  on  the  road,  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  them  plain- 
ly who  I  was,  although  my  companions  had  endeavored  to  keep 
diem  in  the  dark  respecting  my  real  character.  They  had  taken 
me  for  a  Ghadamsi  merchant,  who  wanteil  to  ])ass  through  their 
territory  without  making  them  a  suitable  present.  After  I  had 
made  this  confession  they  became  much  more  cheerful  ami  open- 
hearted,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  The  cunning  AVadd- 
wi  also  contributed  toward  establishing  with  them  a  more  intimate 
relation  by  bartering  his  little  pony  for  one  of  their  mares.  Xoili- 
ing  renders  people  in  these  countries  so  communicative,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allays  their  suspicions  so  much,  as  a  little  tradinir. 
Having  separated  from  our  friends,  and  made  our  way  with 
some  difficulty  through  a  tract  of  country  partly  inundated,  we  at 
length  fell  in  with  a  well-trodden  path,  where  on  our  right  a  low 
hilly  chain  approached.  Here  a  little  diim  bush  began  to  apjx^ar, 
and  farther  on  monkey-bread-trees  adorned  the  landscape:  but 
the  river,  after  having  approached  for  a  short  time  with  its  wide 
valley,  retired  to  such  a  distance  that,  not  having  provided  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  we  began  to  suffer  from  thirst.  I  therefore  rode  in 
advance,  and  chose  a  place  for  a  short  halt  during  the  midday 
heat,  where  a  sort  of  faddama,  which  during  the  highest  state  of 
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tlic  inundation  forms  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water  round  an 
island  thickly  clad  with  diim  palms,  indents  the  rising  bank  of 
the  river,  offering,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  handsome  tank  of 
clear  water.  The  surrounding  slope  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
grove  of  dum  palms,  and,  protected  by  the  shade  of  some  rich 
hajilij,  produced  a  great  profusion  of  succulent  herbage. 

Having  rested  in  this  pleasant  spot  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we 
pursued  our  march  along  this  green  hollow,  at  present  half  dried 
up,  and  feeding  also  a  good  many  tamarind-trees,  and  after  a 
march  of  about  half  a  mile  reached  the  spot  where  this  shallow 
branch  joins  a  considerable  open  arm  of  the  river,  which  here  is 
tolerably  free  from  rocks.  A  little  below,  it  is  compressed  be- 
tween rocky  masses  projecting  from  either  bank,  intersecting  the 
whole  branch,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  is  left,  inclosed  as  it 
were  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates  formed  by  nature.  Yet  the  naviga- 
tion was  not  obstructed  even  at  the  present  season,  as  a  boat  about 
thirty-five  feet  long,  and  rowed  by  six  men,  which  went  quickly 
past  us,  evidently  proved.  The  path  was  lined  with  mushrooms, 
called  by  my  companions  tobl  e  nddri. 

This  branch  of  the  river  presented  a  very  different  aspect  when, 
after  having  ascended  a  rising  ground,  wc  had  cut  off  a  bend  or 
elbow  of  the  river,  for  here  it  formed  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  which 
the  water  foamed  along,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boat 
having  followed  another  branch,  this  locality  did  not  seem  to  be 
passable  at  present.  *  The  low  shores,  which  are  annually  inun- 
dated, and  even  now  left  swampy  ground  between  us  and  the 
river,  were  cultivated  with  rice ;  the  higher  ground,  rising  above 
the  reach  of  the  inundation,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  damankadda 
and  thorny  bushes,  was  reserved  for  millet ;  and  beyond,  the  whole 
valley,  which  is  here  very  broad,  is  bordered  by  a  mountainous 
chain.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  river  was  farther  demonstrated 
by  a  remarkable  group  of  rocks  rising  from  an  island  a  little 
farther  on,  and  affording  a  very  conspicuous  landmark ;  but,  in 
general,  this  part  of  its  course  seems  to  be  free  from  clifl&. 

We  had  long  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  large  town  of  Smder,  which  we  knew  to  be  situated  on  an 
island,  till  at  length,  from  a  hilly  chain  which  here  borders  the 
river,  we  obtained  a  fair  sight  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley, 
and  were  able  to  distinguish  an  extensive  range  of  huts  spreading 
over  one  or  two  islands  in  the  river.  Here,  therefore,  we  encamp- 
ed at  the  side  of  a  few  huts,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
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prudent,  as  we  afterward  found,  to  have  chosen  our  encampment 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  where  a  channel  leads  straight  to 
the  island  of  Sinder,  with  which  we  wanted  to  open  communica- 
tion; while^  from  the  spot  where  we  actually  encamped,  another 
considerable  island  town,  called  Garu,  lies  in  front  of  it. 

The  whole  valley,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  from  ax  to 
eight  miles  broad,  and  is  studded  with  extensive  islands,  is  very 
fertile,  and  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  two  towns  together, 
Gard  and  Sfnder,  according  to  the  little  I  saw  of  them,  did  not 
seem  to  contain  less  than  &om  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Europeans  in  any  attempt  to  nav- 
igate the  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  they  must  here  prepare  to  en- 
counter great  difficulties  with  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time 
ought  here  to  provide  themselves  with  com  sufficient  to  cany 
them  almost  to  Timbuktu;  for  Sinder,  which  in  some  respects 
still  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Say,  is  also 
the  market  for  HI  the  com  used  in  this  district  A  large  quantitj 
of  millet  can  at  any  time  be  readily  obtained  here,  and  during  my 
joumey  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Zabdrma  and  Ddndina.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  demand,  the  price  was  very  low,  and  I  barter- 
ed half  a  suniye  of  dukhn,  equal  to  about  two  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  for  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  feruwal,  or  zennc,  which  I  had 
purchased  in  Gando  for  1050  shells,  a  very  low  price  indeed,  not 
only  when  we  take  into  account  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  but 
even  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  other  countries  of 
Ne^oland.  I  was  also  fortimate  enough  to  barter  the  eighth 
part  of  a  lump  of  rock-salt  from  Tacidenni  for  eight  dr'a  of  shash 
or  muslin ;  but  as  for  rice,  it  is  difficult  to  be  got  here,  at  least  in 
a  prepared  state,  although  rice  in  the  husk,  or  kokesh,  is  in  abun- 
dance. 

A  great  many  people  visited  me,  and  altogether  behaved  very 
friendly.  In  this  little  suburb  where  we  had  encamped,  there  was 
staying  a  very  clever  faki,  belonging  originally  to  the  Ga-bcro,  and 
called  Mohammed  Saleh.  To  my  great  astonishment,  I  became 
aware  that  this  man  was  acquainted  with  my  whole  story ;  and 
upon  inquiring  how  he  had  obtained  his  information,  I  learned 
that  a  pilgrim,  named  Mohammed  Fadhl,  a  native  of  tlie  distant 
country  of  Fiita,  who,  being  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage,  had  imder- 
taken  the  joumey  fk)m  Timbuktu  along  the  river  in  a  boat,  had 
acquainted  the  people  with  all  my  proceedings  in  that  place. 
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This  faki  also  infonned  us  of  the  present  state  of  Ilausa.  He  told 
us  that  Daiid,  the  rebellious  prince  of  Zerma,  or  Zab<3rma,  after 
his  whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  ATdu  el  Hassan,  had 
made  his  escape  to  Yelu,  the  capital  of  D^ndina,  where  the  rebels 
were  still  keeping  their  ground.  Meanwhile  *Aliyu,  the  Emir  el 
Mumenin,  had  arrived  before  Argiingo,  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  own  un warlike  character,  and  a  dispute  with  Khalflu,  to  whom 
that  part  of  Kebbi  belongs,  he  retraced  his  steps,  without  achiev- 
ing any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  But  I  learned  that,  owing  to  the 
revolt  continuing,  the  Dendi  were  still  in  open  rebellion,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  road  from  Tamkala  to  Fogha  was  as  unsafe  as 
ever,  although  part  of  the  Mauri  had  again  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  visit  the  town  of  Sinder,  but, 
not  feeling  well,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  remain  where  I  was ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  governor 
himself  is  only  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  ruler  of  Say, 
there  were  here  a  good  many  Tawarek  roving  about,  which  ren- 
dered it  not  advisable  for  me  to  separate  fk>m  my  luggage;  I 
therefore  gave  a  small  present  to  my  companions,  which  they  were 
to  offer  to  the  governor  in  my  name.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
were  well  received,  and  the  governor  himself  came  to  meet  them 
half  way  between  the  towns  of  Sinder  and  Gani,  and  behaved 
very  friendly  to  them. 

Sundaij^  July  23(/.  After  a  rainy  night,  we  left  this  rich  and 
populous  district  in  order  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Say.  Keep- 
ing close  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  our  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  some  young  palm  bushes  covered  with  fruit,  which 
caused  a  long  dispute  between  my  people  and  the  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  part  of  them  asserting  that  it  was  the  oil  palm,  while  oth- 
ers affirmed  it  to  be  the  date  palm.  This  latter  opinion  appeared 
the  correct  one,  considering  that  the  oil  palm  does  not  grow  at 
any  distance  from  salt  water ;  for  on  our  whole  journey  through 
the  interior  we  had  only  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  Fogha,  which 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
farther  observation,  when  we  discovered  the  male  and  female 
seeds,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  civilizing  influence  of  man 
in  order  to  produce  good  fruit.  Without  an  artificial  alliance  of 
the  male  and  female,  the  fruit  remains  in  a  wild  and  embryo-like 
state.  Thus  keeping  along  the  shore,  we  passed  several  islands 
in  the  river,  first  Juntu,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  Bisse- 
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gdnga ;  &rther  on,  K6ma  and  Bossa,  adorned  with  a  fine  giowfh 
of  trees;  and  about  five  miles  from  our  halting-place,  after  we  had 
passed  a  small  hilly  chain  called  Man,  the  island  of  N^,  whidi 
is  likewise  richly  timbered.  This  island  is  remarkable  on  aoooant 
of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Songhay  conqueror,  Hij 
Mohammed  A'sld^  or  Sikkfi. 

Our  march  was  the  more  interesting,  as  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  l^ki,  Mohammed  Saleh,  whose  aoquahit- 
ance  I  had  made  during  my  stay  near  Garu.  He  was  very  oom- 
municatiye  and  social,  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
traverse  in  his  company  the  whole  territory  of  the  independent 
Songhay  in  various  directions.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  Dargol,  the  principal  seat  of  the  free  Son- 
ghay, especially  the  £[oi-z^,  with  the  remains  of  the  royal  fiunity 
of  the  Sikkfa,  of  which  several  princes  were  still  living. 

My  companion  also  informed  me  of  the  attack  which  tihe  na- 
tives of  Gurma,  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  Wentfnne,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Songhay,  had  made  a  short  time  previously 
upon  the  emfr  of  the  Tor6de,  or  T6robe.  He  likewise  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  extensive  dominion  of  Dadd,  the  grandfiUher 
of  *Omar,  the  present  chief  of  the  Eratafiin,  who  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  large  kingdom,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  rival  nephew, 
and  all  his  power  was  annihUated. 

Our  sociable  and  well-informed  companion  now  left  us.  A  lit- 
tle lower  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank,  are  the  villages 
of  Tilla-bdra  and  Tilla-kaina,  which  are  governed  by  *Othman,  a 
relation  of  Mohammed  Tondo.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
covered  with  rank  grass,  and  adorned  with  hajilij,  and  altogether 
left  a  pleasing  impression ;  while  here  and  there,  cultivated  ground, 
with  crops  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet, 
gave  some  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  little  farther  on,  laige 
monkey-bread-trees  appeared ;  and  beyond  that,  besides  talha  of 
a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  kalgo  also  became  plentiful.  The  riv- 
er was  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  so  that  we  encamped  a  lit- 
tle after  noon  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  a  swampy  pond  lull 
of  herbage  and  musquitoes,  and  surrounded  with  large,  luxuriant 
monkey-bread-trees  and  fine  sycamores.  I  felt  here  extremely 
feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  good  dose  of  medicine. 

Monday,  July  24:th.  Having  been  detained  by  a  heavy  thunde^ 
storm,  we  at  length  started,  traversing  a  dense  forest  fhll  of  mon- 
key-bread-trees, and  extending  about  two  miles.    We  then  turned 
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round  a  large  swampy  inlet,  when  a  hilly  chain  approached  on 
our  right,  and  the  shore  of  the  river  was  clad  with  a  rich  bush 
called  yen  by  my  companions. 

About  two  miles  beyond,  we  reached  a  hamlet  called  A'zemay, 
spreading  out  on  a  hill,  and  encamped  a  short  distance  beyond, 
toward  the  southeast.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Tawarek  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Eratafan,  who  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  habits 
for  those  of  settlers,  but  without  giving  up  their  character  or  lan- 
guage. A  few  K<$1  e'  Siik  live  among  them ;  but  neariy  half  the 
population  of  the  village  consists  of  Fiilbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zo- 
ghoran,  this  settlement  presenting  the  remarkable  instance  of  a 
peaceful  amalgamation  of  these  two  tribes.  But  the  Eratafan,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  have  lost  their  former  power,  although  under 
the  dominion  of  Daiid  they  held  all  the  towns  as  far  as  Say  under 
their  sway.  Notwithstanding  their  diminished  power,  tiey  ap- 
peared to  be  well  off,  for  not  only  were  they  dressed  decently,  but 
they  also  treated  us  hospitably  with  excellent  fiira,  the  favorite 
Hausa  dish  of  sour  milk  with  pounded  millet ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  sent  a  great  quantity  of  pudding  and  milk,  and  a  young 
heifer. 

I  here  provided  myself  with  a  supply  of  com,  as  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  it  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market  of 
Say.  I  found  that  the  price  already  far  exceeded  that  of  Sinder, 
one  feruwal  of  Gando  buying  only  twenty-three  k<51  of  millet ;  but 
my  camels  were  extremely  weak,  and  one  had  died  the  preceding 
night,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  carry  with  me  a  greater  supply. 
As  for  rice,  none  was  to  be  had,  and  no  cultivation  of  this  grain 
was  to  be  seen,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  succeed  here, 
the  river  being  wide,  and  forming  a  large  island  called  Ddlluwd. 

Tuesday^  July  2oth,  The  good  treatment  of  the  people  of  A'ze- 
may  made  my  companions  rather  unwilling  to  leave  this  place  so 
soon,  and  a  farther  delay  was  caused  by  their  bartering.  When 
at  length  we  set  out  on  our  march,  we  had  to  make  a  considerable 
detour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  lower  course  of  a  rivulet,  which  is 
here  not  passable.  Our  path  lay  through  cornfields  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Kasanni,  consisting  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  keffi,  or  stockade,  and  inhabited  by  Fiilbe ;  the 
other  was  merely  a  slave  hamlet.  Eich  cornfields,  shaded  by  fine 
trees  and  broken  by  projecting  rocks,  extended  on  all  sides.  Close 
beyond  this  hamlet  we  crossed  a  little  rivulet  called  T^erimt  by 
the  Tawarek,  which  in  this  spot,  although  only  twenty-one  feet 
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wide  and  a  foot  in  depth,  caused  us  a  short  delay,  owing  to  its 
banks  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet  But,  inconsiderable 
as  was  the  size  of  the  river,  it  became  important  to  me,  as  in  cross- 
ing it  my  ear  was  greeted  for  the  first  time  by  the  usual  Haosa 
salute,  which  I  had  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  trans- 
ported me  once  more  into  a  region  for  which  I  had  contracted  a 
great  predilection,  and  which,  among  all  the  tracts  that  I  had  vis- 
ited in  Negroland,  I  had  found  the  most  agreeable  for  a  foreigner 
to  reside  in. 

We  then  continued  our  march  through  the  district  of  Gote,  which 
is  chiefly  adorned  with  the  monkey-bread-tree,  till  we  reached  a 
small  village  called  B6se,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Koi-zd,  or  Koizaten  (who  came  originally  from  Damgot).  It  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  kind  of  huts  which  are  usual  in  Ilausa,  and 
manifested  that  wo  had  left  the  Songhay  architecture  behind  us. 
But,  although  it  possesses  a  small  mosque,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
together  with  the  head  man  himself,  are  idolaters.  Here  we  were 
hospitably  treated  with  a  bowl  of  ghussub- water,  while  I  had  to 
give  the  people  my  blessing  in  return.  Two  miles  and  a  half  be- 
yond Bose  lies  the  village  of  Hendobo,  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
river.  We  encamped  a  short  distance  from  it,  in  the  shade  of  a 
luxuriant  duw<5,  on  a  ground  rising  slightly  from  the  swampy 
plain  opposite  the  island  Barma-giingu,  which  is  situated  a  little 
farther  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  which  here,  from  N.  20°  W.  to 
S.  20^  E.,  changes  its  course  to  a  direction  from  N.  20"^  E.  to  S. 
20OW. 

The  island  is  adorned  with  diim  palms,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kortita,  or  Kortcbe,  whose  real  name  is  Sliman, 
or  Soliman  Gero  Kuse-izze,  the  son  of  Kuse,  but  who  is  generally 
known  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  Soliman  Sildi.  My  com- 
panions, who  were  very  anxious  not  to  neglect  any  great  men  of 
the  country,  had  determined  to  pay  this  chief  a  visit,  in  onler  to 
try  to  obtain  a  present  from  him.  But  the  eloquent  Wadiiwi  an«] 
his  companions  did  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  with  these  isl- 
anders, for  they  returned  witii  rather  dejected  spirits  from  their 
visit  to  the  chief,  who  showed  us  not  the  slightest  mark  of  hosj>i- 
tality.  But  from  another  quarter  I  myself,  at  leasts  was  well 
treated,  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island  in  the  river  brouglit 
me  a  plentiful  supper  in  the  evening,  consisting  of  prepared  mil- 
let, a  couple  of  fowls,  and  some  milk. 

Wednesday^  Jidy  26th.  Traversing  the  swampy  ground,  after  a 
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march  of  half  a  mile  wc  reached  again  the  direct  path,  keeping  at 
some  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  divided 
into  several  branches,  exhibited  a  charming  spectacle  in  the  rising 
sun.  Cultivated  ground  and  wilderness  alternated,  and  the  mon- 
key-bread-tree appeared  in  great  abundance ;  but  farther  on  the 
duwc  and  kenya  began  to  prevail ;  the  islands  in  the  river  also, 
as  Nasfle  and  Ler,  being  richly  clad  with  vegetation. 

However,  the  district  did  not  seem  to  be  very  populous,  and 
the  only  village  which  we  passed  on  the  main  was  Sh(5re,  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade,  where  we  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a 
little  milk.  "We  left,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  west, 
the  town  of  Larba,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  my  outward 
journey,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  set  of  people  greatly  feared  by 
their  neighbors ;  but  at  present  we  heard  that  the  ruler  of  that 
town,  of  the  name  of  Bito,  had  lately  returned  from  Say,  to  whose 
governor,  A'bii  Bakr,  he  was  said  to  have  made  his  submission, 
although  it  is  probable  that  his  only  intention  had  been  to  keep 
free  that  side,  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  chief  of  the  Torode,  or  Torobe. 

Altogether  the  region  presented  a  very  interesting  feature,  when, 
close  behind  the  village  of  Grarbeguni,  we  reached  the  Eiver  Sf r- 
ba,  with  which,  in  its  upper  course,  we  had  first  made  acquaint- 
ance at  Bose-bango,  but  which  here  had  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, rushing  along,  in  a  knce-likc  bend,  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, over  a  bed  of  rocks  from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  across,  and 
leaving  the  impression  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  full  of  water  it 
is  scarcely  passable.  But  at  present  wc  found  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  it,  the  water  being  only  a  foot  deep.  Nevertheless,  the 
Sirba  is  of  great  importance  in  these  regions,  and  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  Bello  could  call  it  the  'All  Baba  of  the  small  rivers. 
Ascending  then  the  opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  wc  obtained  a 
view  of  a  hilly  chain  ahead  of  us,  but  the  country  which  we  had 
to  traverse  was  at  present  desolate,  although  in  former  times  the 
cornfields  of  the  important  island  town  Koirwa  spread  out  here. 
However,  we  had  a  long  delay,  caused  by  another  of  our  camels 
being  knocked  up,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind;  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  which  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  use- 
lessncss  of  the  camels  of  the  desert  tract  of  A'zawad  for  a  journey 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  country  improved  greatly  after  we  had  crossed  a  small 
hilly  chain  which  approached  on  the  right,  but  it  did  not  exhibit 
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any  traces  of  cultiyatLon,  the  inhabitants  having  taken  lefuge  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  also  passed  here  a  pretty  little 
rivulet  of  middle  size,  girt  by  fine  trees,  and  encamped  dose  be- 
yond the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Namaro,  opposite  the  village  of 
Kuttuk61e,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The  place  was  ex- 
tremely rich  in  herbage,  but  greatly  infested  by  ants,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, ftill  of  ant-hills ;  but  we  only  passed  here  the  hot  boon 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  our  animals  some  rest,  and  then  set 
out  again  just  ha  a  thunder-storm  was  gathering  in  A'ussa,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  sheet  of  water  is  here  broad  and  open,  forming  an  island, 
and  does  not  exhibit  the  least  traces  of  rocks.  The  shore  was 
richly  clad  with  vegetation,  and  a  little  &rther  on  seemed  even  to 
be  frequented  by  a  good  many  people,  but  they  did  not  inspire  us 
with  much  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the  thunder-storm  threaten- 
ing to  cross  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  reach  na^  we 
hastened  onward,  and  encamped  on  the  low  and  grassy  shore,  oppo- 
site a  small  village  called  WantUa,  situated  on  an  island  full  of  tall 
diim  palms,  which,  however,  at  present,  was  only  separated  fiom 
the  main  by  a  narrow  swampy  creek.  However,  we  had  a  sleep- 
less night,  the  district  being  greatly  infested  by  the  people  of  Jjar- 
ba.  The  governor  of  this  place,  as  we  now  learned,  was  then 
staying  in  the  town  of  Karma,  which  we  had  just  passed,  and 
fix)m  whence  proceeded  a  noise  of  warlike  din  and  drumming 
which  continued  the  whole  night. 

At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  the  next  morning  we  set  out,  keep- 
ing at  a  short  distance  along  the  river,  the  ground  presenting  no 
signs  of  cultivation,  while  the  steep  slope  on  the  opposite  bank 
almost  assumed  the  character  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  highest 
group  being  from  800  to  1000  feet  in  height,  and  called  Bingawi 
by  our  guide,  while  he  gave  to  the  succeeding  one  the  name  of 
Wagata ;  the  most  distant  part  of  the  chain  he  called  Biibo.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ridge  lies  the  village  of  Tagabata,  which  we  passed 
a  little  farther  on. 

Enjoying  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  we  continued  our 
march  rather  slowly,  an  ass  which  my  companions  had  bartered 
on  the  road  lagging  behind  and  causing  us  some  delay,  when  we 
entered  a  dense  underwood  of  thorny  trees  which  entirely  hem- 
med in  our  view,  while  on  our  right  a  hilly  chain  approached, 
called  from  a  neighboring  village  Senud<n3U,  exactly  like  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Fal6m^  in  the  far  west 
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Proceeding  thus  onward,  we  suddenly  observed  that  the  covert 
in  front  of  us  was  full  of  armed  men.  As  soon  as  they  became 
aware  that  we  had  observed  them,  they  advanced  toward  us  with 
the  most  hostile  gesticulations,  swinging  their  spears  and  fitting 
their  arrows  to  their  bows,  and  we  were  just  going  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  we  observed  among  them  my  servant,  the  Gatroni, 
whom  a  short  time  before  I  had  sent  to  fetch  some  water  from  the 
river.  This  fortunate  circumstance  suddenly  arrested  our  hostile 
intentions  and  led  to  a  peaceable  understanding.  We  were  then 
informed  that,  obtaining  a  sight  of  us  from  a  hill  while  we  were 
still  at  a  distance,  and  seeing  six  armed  horsemen,  they  had  taken 
us  for  a  hostile  host,  and  had  armed  themselves;  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  my  servant  with  whom  they  first  met,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  that  one  of  them  imderstood  a  little  Hausa,  and  was 
able  to  make  out  from  his  description  the  nature  of  our  undertak- 
ing. But  for  this,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.  The  first  troop  consisted  of  upward  of  100  men,  fdl 
armed  with  bow  and  spear,  and  round  black  shields,  many  of 
them  wearing  a  battle-axe  besides ;  and  smaller  detachments  were 
posted  at  short  intervals  up  to  the  very  outskirts  of  their  village. 
They  consisted  of  both  Songhay  and  Fiilbe,  and  the  greater  part 
wore  nothing  but  leathern  aprons.  They  wanted  us  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  village,  but  we  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  them  to  do  so,  and  we  were  glad  when  we  got  rid  of  them.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  another  proof  of  the  warlike  character  of  my 
Arab  companion  'Ali  el  A'geren,  who,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
danger,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  the  camels,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  all  was  over,  he  rushed  out  his  little  pony  in 
the  most  furious  manner,  and  threatened  to  put  to  death  the  whole 
body  of  men,  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  appeasing  him. 
Probably,  if  we  had  had  a  serious  encounter,  he  would  have  turn- 
ed his  horse's  head,  and  I  should  never  have  seen  him  again. 

When  we  continued  our  march,  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  fine  cotton  plantations ;  on  our  left, 
where  the  river  again  approached,  much  kharrwa,  or  berkmde,  ap- 
peared. Farther  on,  fields  of  millet  succeeded  to  the  cotton  plant- 
ations, and  the  cidtivation  now  continued  without  interruption, 
extending  to  the  slope  of  the  hills,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  five  villages  appeared  at  short  intervals.  We  then  entered 
upon  hilly  sandy  ground,  but  even  this  less  favored  tract  was  cov- 
ered with  fine  crops.    I  had  made  it  a  rule,  owing  to  the  weak- 
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ness  of  my  camels,  which  required  a  good  feed,  always  to  encamp 
at  some  distance  fix)m  a  larger  place,  and  we  therefore  chose  our 
camping-ground  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Bimi, 
among  monkey-bread-trees  and  hajiifj,  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
swampy  creek  of  the  river.  Our  encampment,  however,  became 
unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  as  we  had  to  sustain  here  a  veiy  heavy 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  violent  rain. 

.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Fulbe,  or  Songhay  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  Fiilbe,  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  latter 
beginning  to  prevail  here  almost  exclusively.  All  of  them  wear 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  We  also  met  here  an  old  man,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  the  Udalen,  a  section  of  tmghad,  or  de- 
graded Tawarek,  but  at  present  in  the  service  of  a  Piillo,  who, 
assisted  by  his  slaves,  was  just  getting  his  harvest  into  the  town 
of  Bimi,  where  he  invited  us  to  follow  him  on  the  approach  of 
night 

Friday^  July  28^.  Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
in  order  to  dry  ourselves  and  our  animals,  we  continued  our  march 
straight  upon  a  kind  of  defile,  which  seemed  almost  to  hem  in  the 
passage  along  the  river.  The  bank  here  exhibits  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  the  locality  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  if  the 
state  of  the  country  was  in  any  way  settled,  for  the  hilly  chain  on 
the  right  closely  joins  a  group  of  rocky  eminences  which  nearly 
approaches  the  river,  and  opening  toward  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  passage  between  the  south- 
easterly comer  of  this  semicircle  of  the  hills  and  a  detached  cone 
rising  close  over  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  latter  being  likewise 
full  of  rocks.  On  the  slope  of  the  amphitheatre,  called  Sare-goru. 
about  half  way  up  the  height,  lies  the  village  or  town  of  Binii.* 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  spectacle,  notwithstanding  the  frail 
character  of  the  dwellings. 

Even  beyond  this  passage  only  a  small  border  is  left  between 
the  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  river,  especially  behind  the  littl** 
village  of  KoUonte,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  ravine  into  two 
distinct  groups,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  recess  of  tin* 

♦  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district,  as  the  masters  of  this  defiU- 
bad  at  the  same  time  in  their  bands  the  whole  intercourse  along  the  shore.  In 
this  respect  the  name  Bimi  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Sare-gdm,  boiit 
"  Wmi,"  as  well  as  **8are,"  being  the  names  given  to  cities,  or  large  walled  places, 
in  various  negro  languages.  Sare-guru  means  the  rirolct  or  chaDOcl  (gum)  of  the 
dtj  (sitre). 
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hills;  at  the  same  time,  busy  scenes  of  domestic  life  attracted  oar 
attention.  Here  the  shore  formed  a  bend,  and  the  river  glided 
along  in  a  slow,  majestic,  and  undivided  stream,  but  a  little  further 
on  formed  two  islands,  and  on  the  main  we  observed  again  that 
cotton  was  cultivated.  Traversing  then  a  swampy  plain,  covered 
with  several  large  fieums  belonging  to  people  of  the  Eortdre,  we 
reached  a  small  detached  chain  on  our  right,  called  Eirog&ji,  dis- 
tinguished by  three  separate  cones.  Cultivation  here  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  of  horses  scattered  over  the 
plain  afforded  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  passed  the  residence  of  a  rich  fiurmer,  called  U'ro-M6dibo, 
"  liro"  being  the  Piillo  term  for  a  farm,  and  "  m6dibo"  the  title  of 
a  learned  gentleman.  At  the  village  of  Saga  also,  which,  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  &rther  on,  we  left  on  our  right,  beyond 
swampy  meadow-grounds,  numbers  of  horses  and  extensive  cotton 
plantations  attracted  our  attention. 

Three  miles  beyond  Saga  wS  encamped  near  a  small  rivulet 
lined  with  luxuriant  trees,  of  the  species  called  gamji  or  ganki, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  slope  of  which  was  covered  with 
the  richest  crop  of  millet,  and  crowned  with  two  villages  inhab- 
ited by  Fiilbe  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bitink6be,  the  river  forming 
a  rich  and  populous  island  called  B^gdngu.  This  place  is  the 
residence  of  a  sort  of  emfr  of  the  name  of  Bate,  to  whom  my  com- 
panions paid  a  visit,  and  obtained  from  him  a  supper  and  a  small 
viaticum. 

Saturday^  July  29ih.  We  made  a  very  interesting  day's  march. 
The  hills,  which  are  here  crowned  with  the  various  hamlets,  form 
a  bend  closely  approaching  the  river,  and  the  path  wound  along 
the  slope,  which  was  intersected  by  several  ravines  fiill  of  rocks 
and  trees,  and  afforded  a  beautiful  view  over  the  stream.  De- 
scending firom  this  slope,  we  kept  along  the  bank,  richly  adorned 
with  kenya,  or  nelbi-trees,  the  river  spreading  out  in  one  un- 
broken sheet,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  isolated  masses  of  rock. 
We  here  crossed  a  broad  channel  or  dry  water-course  starting 
forth  fjx)m  the  hilly  chain,  and  called  G6rul-tilk61il,  or  G6ru-kdpe. 
This  water-course  my  guide,  probably  erroneously,  indicated  as  a 
branch  of  the  river  Slrba.  It  was  succeeded  by  several  others, 
one  of  which,  distinguished  by  its  breadth,  was  called  GkSrul-lug;- 
gul.  The  bank  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  we  passed  several  fiurming  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
Lell61i,  was  the  residence  of  a  young  Ptillo  woman  who  had  at- 
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tached  herself  to  our  party  the  preceding  day.  She  waa  neatly 
dressed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  beads,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  donkey. 

Here  cultivation,  including  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  was  carried 
on  with  great  care,  and  all  the  fields  were  neatly  fenced.  But  this 
well-cultivated  ground  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  and  luxuriant 
underwood,  and  in  the  river  an  island  of  the  name  of  'Oitilli  or 
*Otflli  stretched  out  to  a  great  length.  This  probably  is  the  ford 
originally  called  Ghutil  or  Ghudil.  A  little  beyond,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  the  soft  slope  gave  way  to  a  small  rocky 
ridge,  through  which  a  little  rivulet  or  brook  had  forced  itself  a 
passage,  forming  a  very  picturesque  kind  of  rocky  gate,  which, 
when  the  stream  is  full,  must  present  an  interesting  spectacle. 
But  the  water  contained  at  the  time  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  sub- 
stances, and  aftier  taking  a  slight  draught  I  remained  in  a  nauseous 
state  all  the  day  long.  It  affected  one  of  my  companions  still 
more  unpleasantly.  Here  the  ftteep  rocky  cliflfe,  consisting  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  interwoven  with  fine  green  bushes, 
closely  approached  the  river,  which,  in  a  fine  open  sheet,  was 
gliding  gently  along  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
we  kept  close  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to  afford  any 
passage.  The  cliffs,  with  their  beautifully  stratified  front,  were  so 
close  that  even  at  present  only  a  border  a  few  feet  in  width  was 
left,  and  this  narrow  strip  was  beautifully  adorned  with  dunku- 
trees,  the  dark  green  foliage  of  which  formed  a  beautiful  conti^t 
with  the  steep  white  cliffs  behind  them.  The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  making  a  kind  of  sauce  and  for  seasoning  their 
food,  like  those  of  the  monkey-bread-tree.  Farther  on,  under- 
wood of  arbutus  succeeded.  The  rocky  ledge  was  interruptiHl, 
for  a  short  time  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  a  crumbled  wall,  but  far- 
ther on  again  assumed  the  shape  of  precipitous  cliffs,  although  less 
regularly  stratified  than  in  its  northwesterly  part. 

This  steep  range  of  cliffs  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Yiiri."  Just 
wheri  it  began  to  fall  off  and  to  become  smoother  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  stream,  which,  near  the  bank, 
apparently  descended  to  a  great  depth,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
higher  ground;  for  here  the  land  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  promontory,  the  whole  slope  being  covered  with 
fine  crops,  which  were  just  approaching  to  ripeness.  Thus  we 
reached  the  farming  village,  or  nimde,  belonging  to  Ffttia  Imam, 
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or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced.  Mam  Fftti|  a  wealthy 
Pdllo,  who  possesses  also  a  farm  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontoiy  dose  to  the  river.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  village,  where  the  gromid  affonled  good  pasture 
for  the  camels. 

I  had  been  reposing  a  while  in  the  shade  of  a  small  kiJma,  when 
my  people  informed  me  that  they  had  discovered  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills  a  spring  of  living  water,  and  I  was  easily  induced,  by  the 
novelty  of  die  phenomenon  in  this  region,  to  accompany  them  to 
the  spot 

The  whole  slope  is  about  500  feet  high,  and  the  view  firom  this 
point  across  the  river  is  extensive,  but  toward  the  southeast  it  19 
obstructed  by  the  hills  rising  in  that  direction  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion. This  culminating  point  of  the  ridge  we  ascended  the  next 
morning,  when  we  found  that  the  highest  level  expanded  to  an 
open  plain,  well  clad  with  bush  and  grass  and  a  rich  supply  of 
com,  although  the  crops  did  not  exhibit  here  the  same  luxuriant 
growth  as  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Proceeding  then  for  a  mile 
along  this  level,  we  reached  a  small  village,  in  the  court-yards  of 
which,  besides  sesamum,  a  little  mekka,  as  it  is  here  called^  or 
ghafuli-masr,  was  cultivated.  Here  I,  together  with  my  horsemen, 
started  in  advance  of  my  train,  in  order  to  prepare  our  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Say,  as  we  had  a  good  day's  march  before  us.  The 
country  here  became  adorned  with  gonda  bush,  of  which  we  had 
entirely  lost  sight  during  our  whole  journey  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Niger.  Having  passed  the  Ijurger  village  HAgp^ 
where  with  some  difficulty  we  obtained  a  drop  of  milk,  and  hav- 
ing traversed  a  richly-cultivated  district,  we  descended  into  tie 
valley  of  Say,  along  the  rugged  difife  which  boimded  it  on  the 
west  But  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  water 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  became  entangled  eveiy  moment  in  a 
swamp,  and  therefore  preferred  again  ascending  the  cliffii  and 
keeping  along  the  higher  border.  In  this  northerly  part  the 
rocky  slope  attained  in  general  a  height  of  150  feet,  but  gradually 
began  to  decrease  in  elevation.  About  half  an  hour  before  noon 
we  changed  our  direction,  and  made  across  the  swampy  bottom 
of  the  valley,  traversing  two  more  considerable  sheets  of  water, 
the  first  of  Uiree,  and  the  second  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 

Thus  we  approached  the  town  of  Say,  which  was  scarcely  vis- 
ible, owing  to  the  exuberant  vegetation  which  surrounded  its  wall 
on  every  side^  and  which  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 
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that  dryness  and  monotony  which  characterized  the  place  on  my 
former  visit  The  town  itself  was  at  present  intersected  by  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed  ahnost  to  separate  it  into  two 
distinct  quarters.  I  at  length  reached  the  house  of  the  governor, 
where  I,  as  well  as  my  horse,  were  cheerfully  recognized  as  old  ac- 
quaintances. I  was  quartered  in  the  same  little  hut  in  which  I 
had  resided  more  than  a  year  previously,  but  a  considerable  change 
had  been  made  in  its  arrangement  The  comfortable  little  sleep- 
ing place  of  matting  had  been  restored,  and  was  very  acceptable 
in  the  rainy  season,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  entirely  preclude 
a  current  of  air,  while  it  enabled  me  to  put  away  all  my  small 
treasures  in  security. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN  SAY. — JOURNEY  THROUGH  DE'NDINA 
AND  KEBBI. 

Having  rested  a  while  in  my  hut,  I,  with  my  companions, 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  governor,  and  found  our  poor  old 
friend,  A^bii-Bakr,  in  the  very  same  room  where  wc  had  left  him 
more  than  a  year  previously.  He  was  now  quite  lame  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disease  of  seiii,  but  looked  a  little  better  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country ;  for  when  A'hmed  el  Wadawi 
had  read  to  him  the  kasuid  or  poems  addressed  by  my  friend  El 
Bakay  to  the  Emir  A'hmedu,  and  began  to  relate  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  of  our  journey,  he  was  corrected  every  mo- 
ment in  the  nomenclature  of  the  places  by  the  governor,  who  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  most  accurate  philological  knowledge  of  all 
the  spots  along  the  river  as  far  as  Tondibi,  where  he  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  his  voyage  up  the  Niger.  He  aj-^par- 
ently  took  great  interest  in  the  endeavor  of  the  sheikh  to  0{x?n  a 
communication  with  the  Fiilbe  of  Gando  and  Sokoto,  and  express- 
ed his  deep  sorrow  that  on  his  former  voyage  he  was  prevcnttxl 
by  the  hostile  behavior  of  the  chief  El  Khadir  from  reaching  Tim- 
buktu, when  my  companions  assured  him  that  the  sheikh,  on  the 
first  news  of  his  approach,  had  sent  a  messenger  in  order  to  insure 
his  safety  fjx>m  the  Tawarek. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  this  attempt  of  his,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Say  is  of  the  utmost  importaooe 
in  the  endeavor  to  ascend  this  river,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  he  has  not  greater  means,  pecuniary  and  military,  at  his  dis- 
posal, in  order  to  draw  from  the  &vorable  position  of  his  province 
all  the  results  possible.  Altogether,  his  circumstances  at  this  mo- 
ment, especially  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Province 
of  D^ndina,  were  rather  poor.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  debili- 
tated condition  prevents  him  fix)m  exerting  his  power,  and  can 
only  tend  to  increase  his  political  weakness.  The  rather  inhospi- 
table treatment  which  we  received  may  thus  be  explained.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  made  him  this  time  a  considerable  present,  including  a 
red  bemiis  of  inferior  quality,  which  I  had  kept  back  for  the  occa- 
sion. However,  I  was  so  fortunate,  in  acknowledgment  for  some 
medicines  with  which  I  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  complaint^ 
as  to  receive  from  him  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  which  was  a  great 
*  treat  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  deprived  of  this  luxury,  there  being 
none  in  the  market;  and  when  we  left  the  place,  after  a  stay  of 
three  days,  he  was  generous  enough  to  make  my  companions  a 
present  of  a  camel,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 

The  market  was  in  many  respects  better  provided  than  on  our 
outward  journey,  but  with  this  advantage  vras  coupled  the  great 
disadvantage  to  me  personally  that,  a  large  troop  of  Hausa  traders 
having  recently  arrived  and  richly  supplied  the  market  with  the 
manu&ctures  of  that  region,  the  prices  at  present  ranged  much 
lower,  and  for  the  very  best  indigo-dyed  shirt  I  obtained  only 
6000  shells,  while  two  others  did  not  fetch  more  than  2000  each. 
Millet  was  plentiful,  although  by  no  means  cheap,  the  third  part 
of  a  suniye,  or  twenty-four  measures  of  Timbuktu,  being  sold  for 
4000  shells,  consequently  twice  or  thrice  as  dear  as  in  the  latter 
place ;  but  there  was  hardly  any  rice.  There  was  not  a  single 
sheep  in  the  market,  nor  any  homed  cattle,  either  for  slaughter- 
ing or  for  carrying  burdens ;  nor  were  there  any  dod6wa  cakes  or 
tamarinds ;  nay,  even  the  fruit  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  or  kuka, 
was  wanting;  the  only  small  luxury  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  market,  besides  the  fruit  of  the  dum  palm,  consisting  of  fresh 
onions,  certainly  a  great  comfort  in  these  regions. 

Such  is  the  miserable  character  of  this  market,  which,  in  such 
a  position,  situated  on  the  shore  of  this  magnificent  river,  and  on 
the  principal  high  road  between  Eastern  and  Western  Negroland, 
ought  to  be  of  primary  importance.  It  was  with  great  delight 
that  the  feeble  but  well-meaning  governor  listened  to  my  dis- 
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oonrse,  when,  on  taking  leave,  I  led  him  to  hope  that  an  Engliah 
steamer  would,  please  Gk>d,  soon  come  to  ascend  the  river,  and, 
supplying  his  place  of  residence  with  all  kinds  of  European  a^ 
tides,  would  raise  it  to  a  market-place  of  great  importance;  and 
he  was  the  more  agreeably  affected  by  such  prospects  as  my 
firiendly  relation  with  the  ^ekh  el  Bakdy  had  convinced  him  of 
the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  Europeans. 

Wednesday,  August  2d.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  we  left  cm 
narrow  quarters  in  the  town  of  Say,  which  had  appeared  to  us  the 
more  inconvenient  as  we  had  experienced  several  thunder-storms, 
which  had  obliged  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  our  narrow 
huts.  Before  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  we  had  to  croBS  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  which  here  likewise  intersected  the  town, 
filling  out  the  whole  hollow  bordered  by  the  diim  palfns,  and 
causing  a  serious  interruption  in  the  communication  of  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  tiie  town.  Nevertheless,  the  level  of  the  river  at  * 
present  seemed  only  about  five  feet  higher  tiian  it  had  been  the 
previous  year,  a  littie  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  inconvenience 
must  be  greatiy  increased  when  the  water  reaches  a  higher  level 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  town  is  not  sometimes  entirely  swamped, 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  river,  the  preceding  year, 
had  attained  an  unusual  height,  so  that  the  water  this  year  could 
scarcely  have  sunk  to  its  average  level  before  it  had  again  com- 
menced rising.  The  rocky  cliff  which  obstructs  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  its  course  at  present  only  emerged  fix)m  the  water 
about  a  foot  and  a  half.  According  to  all  appearances  it  must 
sometimes  be  entirely  submerged,  so  that  vessels  must  be  upon 
their  guard  in  navigating  this  part  of  the  river,  especially  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  are  more  sunken  rocks  hereabouts. 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  again  crossed 
this  magnificent  river,  on  whose  banks  I  had  lived  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  the  course  of  which  I  had  followed  for  so  many  hund- 
red miles.  It  would  have  been  of  no  small  importance  if  I  had 
been  able  to  follow  its  banks  as  far  as  Yaiiri,  and  thus  to  connect 
by  my  own  inspection  the  middle  course  of  this  noble  river  with 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  it  has  been  visited  by  the  Landers,  and 
parfly,  at  least,  by  various  distinguished  English  officers.  But 
such  an  undertaking  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  on  account 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  my  means,  the  weak  condition  of  my 
health,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  rainy  season,  which  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  reach  S6koto  as  socm  as  possible ; 
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and,  what  was  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellious  state  of 
the  Pro\dnce  of  DcJndino,  which  at  the  time  made  any  intercourse 
along  the  river  impossible  for  so  small  a  troop  as  I  had  then  un- 
der my  command.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  moreover,  it  would 
be  impracticable,  even  if  the  country  were  in  a  tranquil  state,  to 
keep  close  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

This  time  also  I  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  without 
any  accident,  with  the  single  exception  that  a  camel  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  my  companions  was  so  obstinate  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  induce  it  to  enter  the  boats,  which  were  not 
of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  thus  forced 
to  cross  the  river  by  swimming  alongside,  and  arrived  in  the  most 
exhausted  state,  the  river  being  about  900  yards  across.  The 
nearest  village  being  too  far  off,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  for 
the  night  on  the  gentle  grassy  slope  of  the  bank,  which,  a  little 
alx)ve  and  below  the  place  of  embarkation,  forms  steep  cliffs  of 
about  80  feet  elevation.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  feathery  diim  palms  on  the  opposite 
shore,  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  well  adapted  to  leave  on 
my  mind  a  lasting  impression  of  the  magnificent  watery  high  road 
which  Nature  has  opened  into  the  heart  of  this  continent.  Thus 
I  took  leave  of  the  Niger. 

Thursday^  Sd  August,  We  now  commenced  our  journey  along 
our  former  well-known  path,  which,*  however,  in  the  richer  gar- 
ment of  vegetable  life  in  which  Nature  had  decked  herself  out, 
presented  now  a  very  different  aspect,  and  after  a  march  of  six 
miles  we  reached  the  village  of  Tondifii,  surrounded  by  fine  crops 
of  millet,  which  were  almost  ripe  and  of  the  very  remarkable 
height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  In  order  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty from  the  attacks  of  the  numberless  swarms  of  birds,  almost 
the  whole  population  was  scattered  through  this  forest-like  plant- 
ation, and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise  and  clamor  that  it  had 
quite  an  alarming  effect,  more  especially  as  the  people  were  con- 
cealed from  view. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  faddama  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Tanna,  we  left  our  former  route  for  a  more  northerly  direction, 
and  aflx^r  a  march  of  five  miles  reached  the  miserable  remains  of 
a  hamlet  called  Jidder,  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  ran- 
sacked and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Jermabe,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Zerma,  or  Zab^rma,  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe.  But  the  fine 
crops  around  testified  to  the  natund  fertility  of  the  soil,     In  this 
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village,  which  has  a  well  surrounded  by  diiin  palms,  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  halt ;  but,  through  a  ridiculous  misunderstanding 
of  my  Mdjebri  companion,  who  never  could  shorten  the  march 
sufficiently,  but  who  this  time  was  punished  for  his  troublesome 
conduct,  we  continued  on,  and,  leaving  the  village  of  Kari-bango 
at  some  distance  on  our  right,  did  not  reach  another  hamlet  till 
after  a  march  of  about  five  mDes  more.  This  place,  which  is 
called  Minge,  had  been  likewise  ransacked  by  the  enemy  in  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  a  most  miserable 
appearance ;  but  here  also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding,  in  such  a  desolate 
place,  a  man  who  was  retailing  meat  in  his  hut,  but  on  farther 
inquiry  it  proved  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  sick  animal,  a  few  head  of 
cattle  having  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  dirty  huts,  I  had  pitched  my 
tent  on  the  grassy  ground,  but  was  so  much  persecuted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  hairy  ant,  such  as  I  had  not  observed  before,  that  I  ob- 
tained almost  less  sleep  than  the  preceding  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  where  musquitoes  had  swarmed. 

Friday^  August  4:tli.  This  day  brought  me  to  Tamkala ;  my  cam- 
els pursuing  a  shorter  and  I  a  more  circuitous  route,  but  both  ar- 
riving at  the  same  time  at  the  gate  of  this  town.  It  had  been 
my  intention  from  the  beginning  to  visit  this  place,  but  the  tur- 
bulent state  of  the  country  had  induced  me  the  year  before  to 
follow  a  more  direct  road,  and  I  did  not  learn  until  now  that  on 
that  occasion  A'bii  el  Hassan,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  approach, 
had  sent  four  horsemen  to  Gdrbo  in  order  to  conduct  me  to  hi< 
presence,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  1  had  left  that  place. 
The  town  of  Tamkala,  which  gives  great  celebrity  to  this  region, 
had  suffered  considerably  during  the  revolution  of  Zabcrma ;  and 
if  the  bulky  crops  of  native  com  (which  were  just  ripe)  had  not 
hid  the  greater  part  of  the  town  from  view,  it  would  most  proba- 
bly have  presented  even  a  more  dilapidated  appearance ;  for  no: 
only  was  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  place  in  a  great  state  ct 
decay,  but  even  the  house  of  the  governor  himself  was  redutwl 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that,  as  1 
approached  the  building,  a  female  slave,  of  rather  light  yellowish 
color,  saluted  me,  the  white  man,  in  a  familiar  manner,  as  if  1 
had  been  a  countryman  and  co-religionist  of  hers.  She  belonged, 
I  think,  to  a  tribe  to  the  south  of  A'damawa. 

Having  then  paid  our  respects  to  the  governor,  we  returned  to 
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our  quarters,  which,  although  not  so  objectionable  in  themselves, 
were  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  crops  that  we  could  scarcely 
find  a  spot  to  tie  up  our  horses ;  and  the  huts  were  so  full  of  all 
sorts  of  vermin  that  I  scarcely  got  a  moment's  repose  during  my 
stay  here.  Besides  the  common  plague  of  different  species  of  ants 
and  numberless  swarms  of  musquitoes,  to  my  great  surprise  I 
found  the  place  also  full  of  fleas,  an  insect  which  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  had  left  Kiikawa,  and  which  formerly  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  Negroland.  Thus  I  had  suflScient  reason  to 
lament  that  I  had  here  been  obliged  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  the  place  being  situated  at  the  brink  of  a  swampy  val- 
ley, the  dallul  Bosso  filled  at  present  with  water  and  diim  palms, 
and  the  crops  surrounding  the  wall  so  closely  that  no  space  was 
left  to  pitch  a  tent. 

It  was  just  market-day,  but,  besides  meat,  sour  milk,  tobacco, 
and  pepper,  nothing  was  to  be  got.  Millet  was  very  dear ;  in- 
deed, the  poor  state  of  the  market  was  well  adapted  to  confirm 
the  report  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  subsisting 
on  the  fruit  of  the  diim  palm.  However,  I  had  no  affairs  to  trans- " 
act  in  this  town  besides  paying  my  compliments  to  the  governor, 
and  therefore  was  not  compelled  to  make  a  long  stay.  But  my 
business  with  the  latter  was  of  rather  a  peculiar  character,  the 
people  assuring  me  that  he  was  very  angry  with  me  for  not  hav- 
ing paid  him  a  visit  the  previous  year.  My  companions,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  sheikh,  even  wanted  to  make  me  believe  that  he 
objected  to  see  me  at  all ;  but  I  entertained  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  was  only  a  petty  trick  played  by  them  to  further  their 
own  interest ;  for,  being  supplied  by  the  sheikh  with  a  present 
for  this  governor,  they  wanted  to  claim  for  themselves  all  the 
merit  of  the  visit.  Having  declared  that  if  the  governor  did  not 
want  to  see  me,  he  should  certainly  not  obtain  a  present  from 
me,  I  very  speedily  obtained  an  audience,  and  was  so  graciously 
received  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  entertained  any 
hostile  feeling  toward  me,  for  on  my  entrance  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  or  divan,  made  of  reed,  and  met  me  at  the  door. 

Responding  to  his  cordiality  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  I 
told  him  that  only  the  most  urgent  circumstances  and  the  advice 
of  my  own  guide,  the  messenger  of  Khalflu,  had  induced  me  the 
preceding  year  to  act  contrary  to  my  own  well-determined  prin- 
ciple, which  was  to  make  friendship  with  all  governors  possessed 
of  power  and  authority  along  my  road,  and  that,  in  consequence 
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of  his  warlike  disposition  and  straightforward  and  chivalroiis 
character,  he  had  become  known  to  me  long  before,  and  oocopied 
the  first  rank  among  those  whom  I  intended  to  visit  My-speechi 
backed  by  a  tolerable  present,  made  a  very  &yorable  impresBicm 
upon  the  governor,  especially  when  he  understood  that  it  was  I 
who  had  induced  the  sheikh  to  honor  him  with  a  mission;  and 
he  entered  into  a  very  friendly  conversation,  admitting  that  the 
J^rmabe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Zerma,  had  really  pressed  him  very 
severely  the  last  year,  till  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
their  host  and  killing  a  great  number  of  them. 

We  then  read  to  him  the  letter  of  the  sheikh,  who  bestowed 
great  praise  upon  my  character,  and  recommended  me  in  the  most 
favorable  terms.  Sf di  Alimed  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  e^ 
pecially  as  regarded  the  sanctity  and  learning  of  his  master,  who^ 
he  said,  was  very  anxious  te  establish  peaceable  intercourse  akng 
the  Niger,  and  wanted  AIdiI  el  Hassan  to  prevent  the  Berber  tribe 
of  the  K^-ger&  and  Dfnnik  fix)m  continuing  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions upon  the  territory  and  against  the  people  of  Alktittabo. 
The  energetic  governor,  feeling  flattered  by  these  compliments, 
took  very  graciously  the  hints  which  my  eloquent  friend  threw 
out,  that,  besides  his  other  noble  efforts,  the  sheikh  had  no  objec- 
tion to  having  homage  paid  to  his  exalted  position  by  a  small 
number  of  decent  presents ;  and  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  sheikh, 
Mohammed  ben  Mukhtdr  and  Maleki,  were  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  persons  who  would  remain  here,  in  order  to  receive  at  his 
hand  the  presents  destined  for  the  sheikh  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  This  whole  business  having  been  transacted  in  the 
presence  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  most  confidential  firiends,  the 
governor  had  all  his  courtiers  again  called  in,  when  S£di  ATimed 
read  to  them  the  poem  in  which  the  sheikh  had  satirized  the  chief 
of  Hamda  Allahi,  A'hmedu  ben  ATimedu,  on  account  of  his  not 
being  able  to  catch  me,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment, 
but  of  course  could  only  be  apj)reciated  by  those  who  had  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence probably  did  not  understand  a  single  word.  It  was  rather 
a  curious  circumstance  that  these  people  should  express  their  sat- 
isfiustion  at  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Altogether  An3U  el  Hassan  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
me.  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  stately  appearance  or  of  com- 
manding manners,  and  his  features  wanted  the  expressive  cast 
which  in  general  characterizes  the  Fulbe;  and  being  destitute  of 
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any  beard,  he  looked  much  younger  than  he  really  was,  as  his  age 
can  certainly  not  be  much  imder  sixty.  His  skin  was  very  fedr, 
and  his  dress  of  great  simplicity,  consisting  of  a  shirt  and  turban 
of  white  color,  the  red  bemus  which  my  companions  had  present- 
ed to  him  only  hanging  loosely  from  his  shoulders.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Ans6ngho,  where  his  forefathers  were  settled 
from  ancient  times,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  personal  courage 
and  his  learning  that  he  has  reached  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
ATdu  el  Hassan  seems  fully  to  deserve  to  be  imder  the  orders  of  a 
more  energetic  hege  lord  than  the  monkish  and  lazy  Khalflu,  who 
allows  his  kingdom  to  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  in  any  attempt 
to  ascend  the  Niger  the  Governor  of  Tamkala  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  weakness  of  his  position  consists  in 
his  want  of  horses,  as  he  is  thus  prevented  from  following  up  the 
partial  successes  which  he  at  times  obtains  over  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  met  with  fall  success  in  our  transactions  with  the 
governor,  we  left  the  audience-hall  (which  struck  me  by  its  simple 
mode  of  architecture),  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  room  covered 
with  a  gabled  roof  thatched  with  reed,  such  as  are  conMnon  in 
Yoruba.  On  returning  to  my  quarters  I  distributed  my  last  pres- 
ents among  those  of  my  companions  who  were  to  remain  here,  and 
handed  them  a  letter  for  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  again  assured  him 
of  my  attachment  to  his  family,  j^nd  expressed  the  hope  that,  even 
at  a  great  distance,  wc  might  not  cease  to  cultivate  our  mutual 
friendship. 

It  had  been  our  intention  this  time  to  choose  the  road  by  Jun- 
ju,  the  place  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  lying  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  course  of  the  dallul  Mauri ;  but  the  governor  ad- 
vised us  urgently  to  avoid  this  place,  which,  being  only  of  small 
size,  and  not  strong  enough  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  policy,  was 
open  to  the  intrigues  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

Sunday^  August  6Ui,  Before  we  started  the  governor  sent  me  a 
camel  as  a  present,  but  I  gave  it  to  my  companions,  although  my 
own  animals  were  in  a  very  reduced  state.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation  along  the  track  which  we  pursued,  but  the  ir- 
regular way  in  which  the  crops  had  sprung  up  did  not  seem  to 
testify  to  any  considerable  degree  of  care  and  industry :  but  my 
people  argued  that  famished  men,  like  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  for  cultivating  the 
ground. 

Following  a  southerly  direction,  we  approached  nearer  the  bor- 
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der  of  the  dallul  or  rafi,  the  surface  of  which  alternately  present- 
ed higher  or  lower  ground,  the  depression  being  of  a  swampy 
character.  Toward  the  east  the  valley  was  bordered  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  an 
isolated  baobab-tree  indicated  the  site  of  a  place  called  G'awo,  by 
which  the  road  leads  from  Tamkala  to  Junju.  Gradually  the  cul- 
tivation decreased,  and  was  for  a  time  succeeded  by  diim  bush, 
from  which  a  very  fine  but  solitary  gamji-tree  started  forth.  How- 
ever, the  country  farther  on  improved  and  began  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  industry,  consisting  of  cornfields  and  small 
villages,  half  of  which  indicated  by  their  names  their  origin  jBnom 
the  Songhay ;  others  pointed  to  Hausa.  All  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded by  fine  crops,  and  one  called  Bommo-hogu  was  furnished 
with  a  small  market-place.  It  was  a  cheering  incident  that  an  in- 
habitant of  the  village  of  Gdtara,  which  we  passed  farther  on,  gave 
vent  to  his  generous  feelings  by  presenting  me  with  a  gift  of  fifty 
shells,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  handed  them  to  mv 
companions.  It  was  here  also  that  we  met  the  only  horseman 
whom  we  had  seen  in  the  province.  They  had  rather  an  ener- 
getic and  stately  appearance.  Having  passed  a  small  market- 
place, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cornfields,  and  at  present  empt}-. 
we  reached  the  village  of  Bashi,  where  we  expected  to  find  quar- 
ters prepared  for  us,  but  were  only  able,  after  a  great  deal  of  do- 
lay,  to  procure  a  rather  indifferent  place. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  here  a  native  traveler  or  mai-falke,  from 
Wumo,  who  communicated  to  us  the  most  recent  news  from  Hau- 
sa and  Kebbi,  although  very  little  was  to  be  told  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  the  two  great  Fdllani  chiefs,  'Aliyu  and  Khalilu,  both  ot' 
whom  were  accelerating  the  ruin  of  their  nation.  About  an  hour 
after  our  arrival  we  were  joined  by  a  native  duke,  who,  accordincr 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  was  to  perform 
the  journey  through  the  unsafe  wilderness  of  Fogha  in  our  c<m:> 
pany.  This  man  was  'Abdii  serki-n-Chiko,  lord  of  Chiko,  or,  to 
speak  correctly,  lord  of  the  wilderness ;  his  title  or  "  niwani''  (prop- 
erly shawl  or  turban)  being  just  as  empty  and  vain  as  many  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  the  town  of  Chiko  having  many  years  previously 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  the  hollo wness  ot' 
his  title  might  be,  he  himself  was  of  noble  birth,  being  the  son  <»r 
'Abd  e'  Salam,*  who  was  well  known  as  being  once  the  independ- 

♦  The  original  residence  of  'Abd  e'  Salam  had  been  Kori,  from  whence  he  had 
carried  on  war  with  'Othm^n  for  fire  years. 
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ent  master  of  the  important  and  wealthy  town  of  J^ga,  which  had 
made  so  long  and  successful  resistance  against  *Othman,  the  Jiha- 
di ;  Bokhari,  the  present  ruler  of  that  place,  was  *Abdu's  brother. 
Besides  his  noble  descent,  the  company  of  this  man  proved  to  be 
interesting,  for  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  peculiar  to  the  petty 
Ilausa  chiefs,  marching  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  horns.  He 
was  richly  decked  out  with  a  green  bemiis,  and  mounted  on  a 
sprightly  charger,  although  his  whole  military  force  numbered 
only  three  horsemen  and  six  archers ;  and  his  retinue  had  by  no 
means  a  princely  appearance,  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage 
of  slaves,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  empty  show,  he  was  a  welcome  companion  on 
the  infested  road  before  me,  and  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
hut,  I  at  once  presented  him  with  a  fine  black  rawani,  thus  con- 
firming on  my  part  the  whole  of  his  titles.  He  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  me  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  I  found  simdry  points  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  Mohammed-Boro,  my  noble  friend  of  A'gades.  Having  been 
joined  here  also  by  two  attendants  of  'Abd  el  Kaderi,  a  younger 
brother  of  Khalflu,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  march.  The  village  where  I  fell  in  with  these 
peoj^lc  was  rather  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  neither 
milk  nor  any  thing  else  was  to  be  got,  and,  owing  to  the  number 
of  musquitoes,  repose  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Monday,  August  7th.  A  moderate  rain  which  came  on  in  the 
morning  delayed  us  for  some  time.  Our  route  lay  through  a  rich 
countiy,  at  times  exhibiting  traces  of  careful  cultivation,  at  others 
loft  to  its  own  wild  luxuriant  growth.  Having  passed  the  village 
of  Belande,  which  was  adorned  by  numbers  of  diim  palms,  and 
the  extensive  hamlet  called  U'ro-emiro,  we  entered  more  properly 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  nifi,  being  already  at  this  season  for  a 
great  part  covered  with  swamps,  which  a  month  later  render  the 
communication  extremely  difficult,  although  at  times  the  ground 
rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  level.  But,  although 
this  low  ground  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  very  little  was  at  present  actually  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  thought  that  we  had  entirely  left  the  swampy 
ground  l>ehind  us ;  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  vil- 
lage Gerlaje,  which  we  left  on  one  side,  we  had  to  cross  a  very- 
deep  and  broad  swamp,  in  which  one  of  the  last  of  my  camels  fell 
down  and  died.    Three  miles  beyond,  we  reached  the  village  of 
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Garbo,  which  was  already  familiar  to  me  from  my  outward  jour- 
ney, although  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  it,  so  great  was  the 
change  produced  by  the  rich  vegetation  and  the  crops  of  millet 
and  sorghum  which  had  spnmg  up  through  the  influence  of  the 
rainy  season.  But  the  inhabitants  also,  elated  by  the  hope  which 
the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  held  out  to  them,  exhibited  a  fiur 
more  cheerful  temperament  than  on  my  former  visit,  and  imme- 
diately led  me  through  the  narrow  lanes  to  the  house  of  the  emir, 
who  received  me  in  a  hearty  manner  as  an  old  friend.  On  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him,  I  was  not  a  httle  astonished  to 
find  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of  my  stay  in 
Timbuktu.  He  quartered  me  in  the  same  small  but  neatly  ar- 
ranged hut  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay,  and 
from  which  I  felt  rather  sorry  to  drive  away  the  industrious  land- 
lady. The  governor  treated  me  in  an  extremely  hospitable  man- 
ner, sending  me,  besides  milk  and  com,  even  a  small  heifer,  al- 
though I  had  made  him  only  a  very  trifling  present.  His  name  is 
*Abd  el  Wahab,  and  he  is  a  brother  of  A'bii  el  Hassan  by  his  fa- 
ther's side.  With  such  cheerful  treatment  we  enjoyed  our  stay 
here  very  much,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  and  a  rainy 
morning  being  succeeded  by  a  fine  afternoon. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor  was  the  more  agreea- 
ble, as  wc  were  delayed  here  the  following  day,  several  of  my 
companions  being  disabled  by  sickness,  and  the  Serki-n-Chiko 
wanting  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  com  for  the  road.  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  leisure  time,  thus  involuntarily  obtained,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  latter,  who  detailed  to  me  the  incidents  of  the  strug- 
gle of  his  family  with  the  Jihadi,  and  dilated  on  the  importance 
of  the  town  of  Jega,  which  is  a  market-place  of  great  consequence, 
especially  for  rough  silk,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  of  Zan- 
fara,  and  even  the  distant  market  of  Alori  or  Hon.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  silk  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  in  Yoruba  is  nothing  but  the  seHsame  article  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Tripoli,  and  again  exported  from 
thence  to  Hausa.  In  my  conversation  with  this  man,  he  men- 
tioned a  circumstance  which  struck  me  as  peculiar,  that  the  Hau- 
sa people  have  no  general  name  for  the  Songhay.  Their  only 
designation  for  them  is  Yammatawa,  meaning  the  western  people, 
a  term  which  is  only  used  in  opposition  to  Gabbestawa,  the  **  east- 
em  people,"  without  any  regard  to  nationality. 

Wedfiesdaij,  August  9ih,  On  leaving  the  village  of  Garbo  we 
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were  induced  to  follow  the  traces  of  our  Hausa  companion,  and  to 
ascend  directly  the  steep  rocky  passage  which  we  had  turned  on 
our  former  journey ;  but  we  found  that  this  time  also  the  proverb 
was  confirmed,  that  "  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  for  the  pas- 
sage proved  so  difficult  that  all  the  luggage  fell  from  the  backs  of 
the  camels,  and  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  dplay.  However,  as  soon 
as  we  reached  the  flat  level  of  the  forest,  we  proceeded  onward 
without  interruption  till  we  had  passed  our  former  place  of  en- 
campment. Finding  no  water  here,  we  pushed  on,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, on  accoimt  of  part  of  our  caravan  having  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance, we  were  prevented  from  encamping  before  the  storm,  which 
had  gathered  over  our  heads  during  the  afternoon,  broke  forth, 
when  the  whole  ground  was  in  a  moment  so  deeply  covered  with 
water  that  it  was  impossible  to  encamp.  Thus,  although  drench- 
ed to  the  skin,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  on,  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner,  till  we  found  a  little  higher  ground,  where  the 
branches  of  a  sylvan  encampment  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
protecting  our  luggage  against  the  extreme  humidity  of  the 
ground.  It  is  such  encampments  as  these  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  much  unhealthiness  to  travelers,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  com- 
fortable until,  with  great  difficulty,  I  had  lighted  a  fire  inside  my 
wet  tent,  the  rain  continuing  outside  with  increased  violence. 
But  the  weather  affected  my  people,  who  were  less  protected  than 
myself,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  shivering  with  wet  and 
cold  in  the  morning,  and  we  did  not  get  off'  until  a  late  hour. 

Having  met  some  energetic  and  warlike-looking  horsemen  from 
Fogha,  and  passing  several  small  ponds,  we  descended  a  little,  and 
then  proceeding  over  the  hilly  ground,  which  was  more  scantily 
timbered,  we  gradually  approached  the  remarkable  valley  of 
Fogha.  As  I  had  decided  upon  visiting  the  town  of  Kalliyul,  I 
was  obliged  to  change  here  my  direction  to  the  southwest,  keeping 
along  the  side  of  the  valley.  The  narrow  footpath  was  now  over- 
li^own  with  rank  grass,  and  the  numerous  salt-manufacturing  ham- 
lets were  destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  We  were  also  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  famished  in- 
habitants of  this  district,  to  see  the  fields  waving  with  tolerably 
rich  crops,  and  a  few  cattle  grazing  about.  Some  animation  was 
caused  by  an  encampment  of  native  traders  which  we  passed,  con- 
sisting of  light  sheds  built  of  reed. 

Proceeding  thus  onward  we  reached  the  town  of  KalKyul,  and 
were  here  received  outside  the  gate  by  two  horsemen,  when  I  was 
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without  delay  quartered  in  a  large  and  clean  hut  built  of  day,  and 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  I  had  scarcely  made  myself  com- 
fortable, when  Seiiina,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants, 
came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  me  in  the  most  cheerful  manner, 
saluting  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  as  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful traveler,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  complimented  them  on  ao- 
coimt  of  their  having  retrieved  some  of  their  losses  by  capturing 
a  fine  herd  of  cattle  from  the  enemy.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  ihejr 
were  not  in  such  a  famished  condition  as  when  I  was  here  a  year 
previously,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledged  the  moderate  proof  of 
hospitality  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  upon  me,  consisting 
of  a  little  tiiwo,  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  few  k61a  nuts.  I 
rewarded  their  kindness  as  well  as  I  was  able  under  my  present 
reduced  circumstances. 

It  was  here  that  I  learned  with  certainty  the  death  of  my  fiiend 
the  Vizier  of  B6mu ;  for  although  the  Governor  of  Say,  when  we 
read  to  him  the  general  letter  of  recommendation  which  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay  had  written  for  me,  had  remarked  that  *Omar  was  no 
longer  ruler  of  Bomu,  and  had  thrown  out  some  hints  respecting 
the  death  of  the  vizier,  those  indications  were  too  vague  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  but  now  circumstances  were  mentioned  in  such  a  positive 
manner  that  I  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  report,  and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Vogel  and  his  companions,  and  my  own  aflfairs  in  the  country  of 
Bornu. 

Toward  evening  I  wandered  about  a  little,  and  found  the  towi] 
only  scantily  inhabited,  although,  as  I  liave  said  before,  the  ham- 
lets for  manufacturing  salt  are  almost  deserted  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  no  salt  can  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley  L? 
covered  with  water.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  of  consideraV>le 
strength,  being  defended  not  only  by  the  wall  on  the  east  side, 
but  also  by  a  swamp  on  the  west  side,  at  least  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  more  inteUigible 
how  the  inhabitants  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  revolted  Dendi. 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  for  me,  and  which  would  alone 
have  rewarded  a  visit  to  the  place,  was  a  specimen  of  an  oil  palm. 
Elavi  Ouineensis^  quite  isolated,  but,  together  with  some  pabn 
bushes  of*  the  same  species,  serving  to  prove  that  this  palm  can 
thrive,  even  in  the  interior,  in  locaUties  where  the  soil  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  as  is  here  the  case,  although  in  general  it  is  as- 
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sumed,  and  seems  to  be  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  not 
grow  at  any  great  distance  from  the  ocean. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  inside  the  town  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  of  ^ Abdii  that  we  should  be  able  to  cross  the  val- 
ley at  this  spot,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  learned  that  I 
should  have  to  retrace  my  steps  for  some  miles,  as  fiir  as  the  spot 
where  I  had  crossed  the  valley  on  my  outward  journey .v  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  lose  more  time  than  was  necessary,  I  left  the 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  intending  to  encamp  be- 
yond the  valley  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  After  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  fix)m  my  companions,  I  effected  my  purpose,  being 
escorted  out  of  the  town  by  Sefifna,  with  two  mounted  archers, 
and  fcllowed  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  take  the  same  road ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  marching  out  with  confidence,  they  all 
followed,  one  after  the  other,  and  encamped  close  round  my  tent, 
which  I  had  pitched  on  the  eminence  above  the  valley  near  the 
diim  pahns,  as  if  it  were  a  talisman  to  protect  them  against  any 
attack;  and  midnight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  drum  of 
'Abdii  was  heard  in  the  distance,  indicating  that  he  also  did  not 
tarry.  But  in  consequence  of  the  laziness  of  my  people,  whom 
the  numbers  of  musquitoes  had  scarcely  allowed  to  close  their 
eyes,  he  arrived  before  we  had  prepared  our  luggage,  so  that  we 
did  not  get  off  until  three  o^clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  owing  to 
a  pack-ox  belonging  to  Abdii  having  fallen  down  in  the  narrow 
path  in  the  forest,  we  lost  another  hour  before  we  could  fairly 
proceed. 

Marching  then  onward  without  farther  delay,  we  reached,  half 
an  hour  before  noon,  the  site  of  D^be,  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the 
forest;  which  was  inundated  with  water,  and  made  a  short  halt, 
without  dismounting,  in  order  to  allow  the  Hausa  people  to  drink 
their'  fura.  There  were  about  one  hundred  fataki  or  native  tra- 
ders, most  of  them  bearing  their  little  merchandise  on  pack-oxen 
or  asses,  but  some  of  them  carrying  it  on  their  heads  as  dan-gar- 
unfu.  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  continued  our  march,  but, 
frightened  by  a  thunder-storm  which  was  gp,thering  over  our  heads, 
encamped  near  a  shallow  pond  of  water.  However,  there  was  but 
little  rain,  and  we  had  a  tolerably  quiet  evening.  Here  also  we 
suffered  greatly  from  the  musquitoes,  which,  together  with  the 
extreme  insecurity  of  the  communication,  are  the  great  drawback 
to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  a  journey  through  Kebbi. 

Sunday^  Attgvst  ISth.  About  two  miles  from  our  starting-point, 
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baying  sligliilj  ascended,  we  had  again  to  descend  the  steep  lod^ 
passage,  the  rising  ground  before  ns,  with  its  dense  tiinberi  ap- 
pearing like  a  chain  of  mountains.  Having  then  ascended  again, 
we  reached  the  tebki,  or  pond,  which!  have  mentioned  on  nr^ 
outward  journey,  and  being  thirsty,  we  all  went  to  drink,  bi^ 
found  the  water  so  abominable  that  all  my  companions  fixnn  TUm- 
btiktu  were  attacked  with  serious  illness,  especially  S£di  Aluned, 
who  was  seized  suddenly  with  such  a  severe  attack  of  fever  llial 
he  declared  the  water  to  have  been  poisoned.  But  although  it  is 
not  totally  impossible  that  the  enemy  might  have  poisoned  the 
pond — from  which  they  knew  that  all  the  passers-bj  supplied 
themselves  with  water — ^with  some  herb  or  oUier,  I  think  that  its 
unwholesome  character  was  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
water  of  the  brook  near  IJ^ro  Bdleng,  which  had  made  one  of  nij 
companions  and  myself  ill  on  a  former  occasion. 

Having  again  descended  a  rocky  passage,  we  passed  the  mte  of 
a  former  encampment  of  Sultan  Bello,  which  he  used  as  his  heid- 
quarters  when  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  Ddbe  and  Ktika.  Hie 
sight  of  this  place,  together  with  the  remembrance  of  the  minoQS 
warfare  which  had  proceeded  from  thence,  gave  my  companions 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  great  strength  of  Kebbi  in 
former  times,  when  the  whole  of  Giirma,  with  all  the  Songhay 
places  as  far  as  T^ra,  were  subject  to  them ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  the  dominion  of  this  country,  or  of  any  province  of  Hausa, 
had  ever  extended  as  far  as  Timbuktu.  Proceeding  then  cheer- 
fully on,  we  reached  the  first  monkey-bread-trees  at  the  border 
of  the  forest,  and  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  fine 
herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tilli,  with  the  rich 
crops,  part  of  which  was  already  cut  in  order  to  satisfy  thfe  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  population.  The  whole  district,  together  with 
its  fine  timber,  which  had  now  put  forth  its  utmost  exuberance  of 
foliage,  left  a  very  pleasing  impression. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Tilli,  but  the  western  gate  being 
very  narrow,  we  had  to  turn  roimd  half  the  circumference  of  the 
wall  in  order  to  reach  the  eastern  entrance ;  but,  having  at  length 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  we  were  lodged  close  to  the  western 
gate,  where  we  had  arrived  an  hour  previously.  I  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  good  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  place,  and  found  the  town  to  be  much  better  off  and 
more  densely  inhabited  than  Zogfrma.  But  while  the  governor 
of  the  latter  town  ranks  like  a  petty  sultan,  and  has  some  cavaliy 
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under  his  command,  that  of  Tilli  is  a  mere  mayor,  without  rank 
or  authority.  The  present  governor,  whose  name  is  Biiba-Sadfki, 
enjoyed  still  less  authority  from  personal  reasons,  as  he  was  pros- 
trated with  the  same  illness  which  had  lamed  the  Governor  of  Say. 
This  "  sefli"  or  rheumatism,  as  I  have  stated  on  former  occasions, 
is  a  kind  of  disease  of  which  every  African  traveler  who  ex- 
poses himself  a  great  deal  during  the  rainy  season,  particularly 
along  swampy  regions  and  in  leaky  boats,  is  very  susceptible.  I 
suflfered  dreadfully  from  it  after  my  return  to  B6mu. 

While  the  t^lamld  of  the  sheikh  went  in  person  to  the  governor 
in  order  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  his  enfeebled  state  by  means  of 
their  prayers  and  blessing,  I  made  him  a  small  present  and  he  sent 
me  some  rice  in  acknowledgment.  The  Uttle  market  was  toler- 
ably well  supplied,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  here,  besides  sor- 
ghum, the  large  wholesome  onions  of  Gando,  and  some  dod6wa, 
sour  milk  also  being  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  it  "#33  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  much  more  cheerful  all  the  inhabitants 
were  under  the  present  circumstances  than  they  had  been  the 
previous  year.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  paid  my 
compliments  to  my  friend  of  Zoglrma,  in  order  to  see  how  he  was 
going  on  after  being  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  anxiety 
which  appeared  to  oppress  him  the  year  before ;  but,  fearing  the 
delay,  I  resolved  to  make  direct  from  here  to  Bimi-n-Kebbi. 

Monday^  Atcgust  lith.  We  had  heard  already  on  our  journey 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  latest  time  in  order  to  cross,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  the  swampy  faddama  of  the  gulbi-n-S<5koto, 
which  a  little  later  in  the  season  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass. 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  few  days,  or  we  should  have  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  this  swampy  ground  ;  even  as  it  was,  we  had  to 
traverse  three  sheets  of  water,  the  first  of  which  was  about  three 
feet  deep  and  of  considerable  breadth,  the  second  forming  the  real 
4>ed  of  the  river,  running  with  a  southwesterly  bend  toward  the 
Kwara,  although  not  so  wide  as  the  former,  and  the  third  forming 
a  stagntot  creek.  Having  passed  some  rice-fields,  we  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  emerged  from  the 
swampy  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  ascended  rising  ground  cover- 
ed with  the  fine  crops  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diggi,  and 
soon  after  left  the  town  itself  on  our  right,  which,  from  our  for- 
mer journey,  had  remained  in  our  remembrance,  as  we  had  here 
been  met  by  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Zoglrma. 
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Here  dukhn  and-durra  were  grown  promiscuotialj  in  the 
field,  affording  a  proof  that  this  ground  is  well  adapted  for  both 
kinds  of  cnltiyation. 

Haying  here  &llen  into  onr  former  road,  I  hastened  on  in  ad- 
vance along  the  well-known  path  toward  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  which, 
however,  now  exhibited  a  different  character,  on  account  of  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  tall  crops;  and  turning  round 
the  walls  of  K61a,  we  reached  the  gate  of  Bimi-n-KebbL  The  n- 
pect  of  this  town  had  likewise  undergone  an  entire  change,  tad 
not  to  its  advantage ;  the  town,  which  of  itself  is  narrow,  being 
still  more  hemmed  in  by  the  crops.  For  the  moment,  the  jdaod 
had  certainly  a  rather  desolate  appearance,  the  greater  part  dTtbe 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  led  on  by  * Abd  d 
Eaderi,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  * Abd  el  Eaderi-ay,  a  young- 
er brother  of  Ehalflu.  As  I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Uie  magiyi 
or  go^mor,  Mohammed  Lowel,  he  was  just  sitting  in  his  parlor 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  when  he,  or  rather  his  attendants,  having 
recognized  me  as  his  old  acquaintance  Abd  el  Kerlm,  came  oot 
to  salute  me  in  a  very  cheerAil  manner.  However,  the  expedition 
being  expected  to  return  the  same  evening,  there  was  no  room  fiyr 
us  inside  the  town,  and  we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  outside, 
descending  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  to  the  border  of  the  fid- 
dama,  where  we  obtained,  with  difficulty,  quarters  for  myself  in 
an  isolated  ferm.  The  hut  was  extremely  small,  and  ftdl  of  ants ; 
but  the  door  was  provided  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  curtain,  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  deldb  palm,  which,  while  admitting  access,  en- 
tirely excluded  the  musquitoes,  which  infested  this  place  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  We  were  well  treated  by  the  owner  or  maigida 
of  the  farm,  in  conformance  with  the  orders  which  he  received 
fix)m  the  magaji,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  present,  reminding  him 
of  the  larger  gift  which  I  had  given  him  the  preceding  year.  His 
hospitality  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  market  was  veiy 
badly  supplied,  neither  millet  nor  rice  being  procurable ;  scut 
milk  also  was  extremely  dear,  as,  on  account  of  the  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  covering  the  valley,  the  cattle  had  beenall  sent 
off  to  a  great  distance,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Gando. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  expedition  returned,  bringing  about 
one  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  thirty  slaves  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy ;  but,  although  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  return  to  Gando  himseli^  I  did  not  like  to  wait  for 
him,  and  started  early  the  next  morning  along  our  old  path,  which 
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was  only  distinguished  at  present  by  the  quantity  of  water  with 
which  it  was  covered,  especially  near  the  village  Hausawa,  where 
the  whole  shallow  bed  of  the  valley  formed  one  sheet  of  water 
three  feet  deep.  A  good  deal  of  cultivation  of  rice  was  at  present 
to  be  seen.  Thus  we  reached  Giilumbd,  where,  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fellen,  inundating  the 
ground  outside  close  up  to  the  wall,  I  took  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  and  obtained  tolerably  good  lodgings,  the  court-yard  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  most  exuberant  growth  of  vegetation  and  the 
finest  timber;  but  the  mayor  did  not  treat  us  quite  so  well  as  I 
expected,  although  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  black  shawl.  The 
market  here  also  being  badly  provided,  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  for  my  horse. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary exuberance  of  vegetation,  when  the  rain  set  in,  so  that 
we  were  wet  both  from  above  and  below,  the  path  either  leading 
through  tall  crops  or  through  pools  of  stagnant  water.  The  path 
farther  on,  according  to  the  information  which  we  collected  from 
people  whom  we  met  on  the  road,  being  entirely  inundated,  when 
we  reached  that  western  branch  of  the  faddama,  near  the  village 
of  Badda-badda,  we  followed  a  more  southerly  direction  to  the 
large  open  village  Kochi,  where  we  intended  passing  the  night 
But  it  was  with  the  utmost  diflBiculty  that  we  obtained  lodgings, 
nor  did  we  experience  the  least  sign  of  hospitality ;  and  while  an 
immense  quantity  of  rain  fell  outside,  I  was  greatly  tormented  by 
the  number  of  musquitoes,  which  were  insufficiently  excluded  fit)m 
my  hut  by  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  hung  before  the  door. 

Thursday^  August  ViOi.  As  soon  as  the  weather  allowed  us  we 
left  this  inhospitable  village,  and  soon  afterward  entered  forest,  to 
which  succeeded  fine  crops  of  com.  Four  miles  beyond  K6chi 
we  had  to  cross  a  large  faddama  full  of  water,  and  intersected  in 
the  middle  by  a  running  stream,  bordered  by  great  numbers  of 
water-lilies,  and  giving  us  altogether  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attending  traveling  through  this  country  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year.  A  month  later  it  would  be  entirely  impassable  for  a 
European  traveler  encumbered  with  any  amount  of  luggage.  But 
the  road  was  tolerably  well  frequented,  and  we  were  met  by  a 
long  train  of  broad-shouldered,  square-built  Niipe  females,  each 
with  a  load  of  from  six  to  eight  enormous  calabashes  on  her  head, 
journeying  to  the  Friday  market  of  J^ga. 

Th^  is  the  important  place  which,  under  the  command  of  *Abd 
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• 
e'  Salam,  had  made  a  long  and  successful  resistance  against  the 
author  of  the  reforxnatory  moyement  of  the  Fdlbe,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  mercantile  importance,  had  attracted  attention  in 
Europe  a  good  many  years  ago ;  and  although  it  has  declined  at 
present  from  its  former  importance,  it  was  still  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  make  me  desirous  of  visiting  it ;  but  the  great  quantity 
of  rain  which  fell  at  this  time,  by  rendering  the  OHnmimicatioii 
very  difficult  for  loaded  camels,  prevented  me  fix>m  executing  my 
design.  A  little  &rther  on  I  met  with  one  of  those  incidents 
which,  although  simple  and  unimportant  in  their  character,  yet 
often  serve  to  cheer  ^e  solitary  traveler  in  foreign  countries  move 
.  than  the  most  brilliant  reception.  After  having  crossed  a  valley, 
we  were  ascending  the  last  rocky  passage  before  coming  to  Gando^ 
when  we  met  here  a  troop  of  men,  and,  as  soon  as  one  of  them 
saw  me  in  the  distance,  he  broke  out  into  the  cheering  exdamt- 
tion,  "  Marhaba,  marhaba,  ^Abd  el  Kerfm."  It  was  highly  gniti* 
fying  to  me,  when  returning  after  a  long  absence  to  a  place  where 
I  had  resided  for  so  short  a  time,  to  be  recognized  immediate)^ 
and  saluted  in  so  hearty  ti  manner,  although  my  stay  in  Gando 
was  connected  with  many  a  melancholy  reminiscence. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  eminence,  we  obtained  a  view  of 
the  valley  of  Gando,  and,  descending,  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  straightway  rode  to  the  house  of  the  monkish  prince, 
where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  nimiber  of  people,  who  c<hi- 
gratulated  me  on  my  fortunate  return.  After  a  while  there  ap- 
peared also  my  tormentor,  El  Bakay,  which  name  now  appeared 
to  me  as  a  mere  satire,  associating  as  it  did  this  vilest  of  Arabs 
with  that  noble  man  who  had  shbwed  me  so  much  disinterested 
friendship.  But  when  he  again  commenced  his  old  tactics  I  im- 
mediately made  a  serious  protest,  declaring  at  once  that  the  only 
thing  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  him  this  time  was  a  black 
tobe  and  a  red  cap,  and  this  I  assured  him  he  should  not  get  imtil 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  place.  The  dis- 
mal clay  house  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay 
in  the  place  had  since  fallen  in,  and  other  quarters  were  assigned 
to  me,  consisting  of  a  court-yard  and  two  huts. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

SECOND  STAY  IN  GANDO,   SO'KOTO,   AND  WURNO'. 

The  quarters  which  had  been  allotted  to  me  this  time  were  at 
least  a  little  more  airy  than  my  former  ones.  My  former  guide, 
Dah6me,  here  paid  me  a  visit.  Upon  asking  him  whether  he  had 
faithfully  delivered  to  the  m'allem  *Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  the 
parcel  I  had  given  him  on  his  taking  leave  of  me  at  D6re,  he  put 
on  a  rather  sullen  look,  took  from  his  cap  a  small  leather  case, 
opened  it,  and,  drawing  forth  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  to  my  utmost 
surprise  and  disappointment,  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  your  letter  I" 
I  then  learned  that,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  rains  through 
which  he  had  had  to  make  his  way,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
swamps  which  he  had  to  cross,  the  whole  envelope  of  the  letter, 
containing  the  lines  addressed  to  my  friend  in  Sokoto,  had  been 
destroyed,  so  that  the  latter,  receiving  only  the  English  letter,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  hieroglyphic,  at  length  returned 
it  to  the  bearer,  who  had  since  used  it  as  a  charm.  Besides  this 
mishap,  which  had  delayed  this  letter  so  long,  instead  of  its  being 
forwarded  directly  to  Europe  in  order  to  inform  my  friends  of  my 
proceedings,  there  was  another  disagreeable  piece  of  information 
for  me  here,  viz.,  that  nearly  the  half  of  the  huts  composing  the 
town  had  been  consumed  during  my  absence  by  a  conflagration, 
and  that  all  my  books  which  I  had  left  behind  had  in  consequence 
been  destroyed. 

I  staid  four  days  in  Gando,  endeavoring  once  more,  in  vain,  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  the  prince,  and  to  persuade  my  compan- 
ions, the  telamid,  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  a  handsome  present 
from  this  niggardly  man,  who  sent  me,  if  I  may  attribute  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  slaves  to  himself,  in  return  for  all  the  presents  I 
had  made  him,  a  common  black  tobe  and  3000  shells,  although 
my  supplies  were  totally  exhausted,  and  the  two  camels  which  I 
still  possessed  were  more  or  less  worn  out,  so  that  I  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  generous  aid;  but,  not  wanting  any  thing  besides  from 
the  governor,  I  was  thankful  that  I  had  passed  unmolested  through 
liis  extensive  dominions  on  my  outward  as  well  as  on  my  home- 
journey,  and  even  protected,  as  far  as^  his  feeble  power  was  able 
to  grant  protection. 
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The  town  was  no  better  off  now  than  it  had  been  a  year  before, 
the  expedition  against  Argungo,  of  which  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
as  being  undertaken  by  ^Allyu,  having  turned  out  a  mere  sham, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  pagan  rebek  being  stronger  and  more 
daring  than  ever;  and,  just  as  was  the  case  during  my  former 
residence,  there  was  an  expedition  on  a  small  scale  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  made  by  the  old  people  and  the  women,  in  order 
to  collect  wood  with  some  degree  of  security.  On  the  whole 
there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  except  the  remarkable 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  my  stay  and  which  was  said  to 
have  fallen  before  my  arrival,  confirming  the  impression  already 
previously  received  in  my  mind  that  Gando  was  one  of  those 
places  most  abundantly  supplied  with  the  watery  element ;  and  it 
was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  learn  from  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  reckon  upon  ninety-two  rainy 
days  annually.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  average  rain-fell  in  this 
place  is  certainly  not  less  than  sixty  inches,  but  it  is  probably 
more  than  eighty,  and  perhaps  even  one  hundred. 

Wednesday^  Aitgusi  23d.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  left  this 
town,  where  I  had  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  although 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  some 
degree  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  ruling  men  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  reached  even  the  banks 
of  the  Niger. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Khalilu  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
energetic  prince,  who  will  restore  peace  and  security  to  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  which  Gando  is  the  capital.  Under  such 
circumstances,  this  town,  on  accoimt  of  its  mercantile  connections 
with  the  provinces  along  the  Niger,  could  hardly  fail  to  become  a 
place  of  the  greatest  interest. 

A  great  many  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were  cidtivated  in  the 
district  through  which  I  passed,  although  the  aspect  of  the  crops 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  monke3^-bread  or  baobab 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  now  in  the  full  exuberance  of 
their  foliage.  Leaving  our  former  route  a  little  to  the  north,  wc 
took  the  southerly  road  to  the  town  of  D6go-n-daji,  which  was 
enlivened  by  passengers  proceeding  to  visit  the  market  held  at 
that  place,  which  proved  to  be  much  more  important  than  that 
of  Gando,  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  beads  constituting  the  chief  ar- 
ticles for  sale.  But,  just  at  the  moment  we  arrived,  a  thunder- 
storm broke  out,  which  dispersed  all  the  customers  in  the  market. 
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and  left  us  in  a  difficult  position  to  supply  our  wants.  The  town 
itself  although  the  clay  wall  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  aspect,  being  ftill  of  gonda,  or  Etwol  Papaya^ 
and  date  trees,  which  were  just  loaded  with  fruit,  a  rather  rare 
sight  in  Negroland. 

Thursday^  August  24:(h.  When  we  left  the  town  of  D6go-n-d&ji 
we  crossed  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by  five  monkey- 
bread-trees,  but,  being  empty  at  the  time,  it  looked  somewhat  deso- 
late. 

At  the  present  day,  at  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Negroland,  Fiilbe  families  are  established,  who  rear  cat- 
tle for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  the  daily  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  people  gladly  provide  travelers  with 
that  most  desirable  article  when  they  are  well  paid  for  it ;  but, 
having  degenerated  to  mere  tradesmen,  they,  of  course,  possess 
little  hospitable  feeling.  Leaving  then  the  town  of  Sala  at  about 
two  miles  distance  to  the  north,  and  passing  through  a  populous 
district^  rich  in  pastures  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  sorghum, 
and  exhibiting  near  the  town  of  Kusada  a  good  many  diim  and 
deldb  palms,  we  ascended  at  length  along  a  difficult  passage,  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which  Had  jQsdlen, 
until  we  reached  Shagari,  the  place  where  we  had  slept  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  where  a  market  was  just  being  held.  We 
were  fortunate  enough,  this  time,  to  obtain  tolerable  quarters,  and 
to  be  well  treated. 

The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  next  day's 
march  was  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe,  but  cattle  and  horses  being  very  scanty.  Thus,  after 
a  good  march,  we  reached  the  town  of  Bodfnga,  having  lost  anoth- 
er of  our  camels  on  the  road,  which,  in  crossing  one  of  the  swampy 
valleys  in  which  this  part  of  Negroland  abounds,  had  fallen  back- 
ward with  his  load,  and  died  on  the  spot  But  the  quantity  of 
water  that  we  had  to  sustain  from  above  and  below  was  not  only 
destructive  to  animals,  but  likewise  to  men,  and  I  myself  felt 
most  cheerless,  weak,  and  without  appetite,  bearing  already  with- 
in me  the  germs  of  dysentery,  which  soon  were  to  develop  them- 
.<elves,  and  imdermine  my  health  in  the  most  serious  way.  My 
companions  were  not  much  better  oflF,  and  of  the  messengers  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  none  but  S£di  Almied  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  us. 

A  large  and  well-frequented  market  was  held  before  the  west- 
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em  gate  of  the  town  of  Bodlnga,  exhibiting  a  great  nmnber  of 
homed  cattle  and  asses ;  but  the  more  desolate  appeared  the  ex- 
tensive and  at  present  useless  area  of  the  town  itself,  which  was 
now  covered  with  rank  grass,  or  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  while 
only  a  few  straggling  cottages  were  to  be  seen.    Although  I  again 

.  preferred  taking  up  my  quarters  outside,  in  my  old  place,  I  en- 
tered the  town  expressly  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
governor,  and  wa3  here  most  hospitably  treated  by  my  friend, 
who  manifested  the  greatest  delight  at  my  safe  return  to  his  prov- 
ince from  my  dangerous  journey  westward.  But  I  had  great  need 
of  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  fidend,  as  my  camels  were  not  able 
to  carry  my  little  luggage  any  farther;  and  the  good-tempered 
son  of  my  old  friend  M6dibo  'All  not  only  assisted  me  with  cam- 
els, but  also  himself  mounted  the  following  morning  on  a  stately 
charger,  and  escorted  me  several  miles  on  my  road  to  Sokoto. 

I  reached  the  old  residence  of  the  A'hel  F6diye  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted state,  having  been  delayed  on  the  road  by  falling  in,  in 
the  midst  of  a  swampy  faddama,  with  a  numerous  caravan  of  asses, 
which  entirely  obstructed  the  winding  watery  path.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickness,  I  took  extreme  delight  in  the  varied 
aspect  which  the  country  at  present  exhibited,  in  comparison  with 
the  almost  total  nakedness  which  it  had  displayed,  when  I  set  out 
from  Sokoto  sixteen  months  previously;  and  I  felt  extremely 
grateful  when  I  again  found  myself  in  this  town,  having  accom- 

•  plished  more  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  whole  town,  suburbs,  wall,  cottages,  and  gardens,  were  now 
enveloped  in  one  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  it  was 
difficult  to  make  one's  way,  and  recognize  places  well  known  from 
former  visits.  Scarcely  had  I  been  quartered  in  a  comfortablr 
hut,  when  my  friend  Abd  el  Kader  Dan-Taifa  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  me,  and  shortly  afler  made  his  appearance  himself,  ox- 
pressing  the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  seeing  me  again,  and  sincen- 
compassion  for  the  reduced  state  of  my  health.  Not  less  encour- 
aging was  the  reception  I  met  with  from  my  old  friend  ilodibo 
'All.  When  I  made  him  a  small  present,  regretting  that  after  the 
long  time  I  had  been  without  supplies  I  was  not  able  to  make  him 
a  better  one,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  express  his  astonishment  that  I 
had  any  thing  lefl  at  all.  He  also  begged  me  not  to  go  on  at 
once  to  Wum6,  but  to  stay  a  day  in  this  place,  and  to  write  to 
Aliyu,  informing  him  of  my  safe  return,  and  how  much  I  stood 
in  need  of  his  aid.     I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  of  at  once  re- 
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questing  the  Emfr  el  Miimenin  to  forward  me  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  on  my  journey,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
feel  very  grateful  to  him  if  he  would  assist  me  with  horses  and 
camels.  I  intimated  also  tJwt,  as  I  myself,  on  account  of  the  re- 
duced state  of  my  health,  was  anxious  to  reach  home  by  the  most 
direct  road,  I  had  to  beg  permission  for  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  had  just  come  to  Bomu,  meaning  Mr.  Vogel,  to  visit  the 
southeastern  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  The  following  evening 
a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Vizier  *Abdu,  son  of  Gedado,  in- 
forming me  that  we  were  to  start  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  that 
we  should  find  camels  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  river, 
as  I  had  already  learned,  was  very  much  swollen,  and  extremely 
difiicult  to  cross. 

While  my  Mohammedan  and  black  friends  thus  behaved  to- 
ward me  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner,  the  way  in 
which  I  felt  myself  treated  by  my  friends  in  Europe  was  not  at  all 
encouraging,  and  little  adapted  to  raise  my  failing  spirits ;  for  it 
was  only  by  accident,  through  a  liberated  female  slave  from  Stam- 
biil,  who  called  upon  me  soon  after  my  arrival,  that  I  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  important  fact  that  five  Christians  had  arrived  in 
Kukawa,  with  a  train  of  forty  camels.  While  I  endeavored  to 
identify  the  individuals,  of  whom  this  person  gave  me  some  ac- 
count, from  a  very  selfish  point  of  view,  with  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  Lord  Eussell's  dispatch,  which  I  had  received  near  Tim- 
buktu, about  the  members  of  an  auxiliary  expedition  to  be  sent 
out  to  join  me,  I  was  greatly  astonished  that,  for  myself,  there  was 
not  a  single  line  from  those  gentlemen,  although  I  felt  still  author- 
ized to  consider  myself  the  director  of  the  African  Expedition ; 
and  I  could  only  conclude  from  all  this  that  something  was  wrong. 
I  had  not  yet  any  direct  intimation  of  the  rumor  which  was  spread 
abroad  with  regard  to  my  death ;  and,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  it  was  certainly  a  want  of  circumspection  in  Mr. 
Vogel,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  which  were  current  in  Bomu, 
not  to  endeavor  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  me  in  the 
event  of  my  being  still  alive. 

Tuesday^  August  29th.  Having  arranged  my  luggage  at  an  early 
hour,  and  waited  some  time  for  my  people  to  get  ready,  I  set  out. 
Winding  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  which  was  now  covered  with  crops,  we  reached  the  border  of 
the  stream,  which,  from  having  been  an  insignificant  brook  at  the 
time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the  place,  was  now  changed  into  a  pow- 
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erful  torrent,  about  200  yards  broad,  and  rushing  along  with  the 
most  impetuous  violence,  undermining  the  banks,  and  leaving  in 
its  course  small  patches  of  grassy  islands,  which  made  the  passage 
extremely  difficult.  The  view  opp#site  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
scenery.  Having  at  length  crossed  this  stream  in  frail  barks, 
dragging  our  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  alongside  of  them,  we 
had  to  wait  a  good  while  on  the  opposite  shore  till  the  camels 
sent  from  S6koto  came  to  meet  us,  when  we  proceeded  about 
eight  miles,  and,  having  been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  took  up 
our  quarters  in  A'chi-da-ldfia,  a  large  straggling  farming  village. 
Here  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  my  case  assQiniiig 
more  distinctly  the  character  of  dysentery. 

Wednesday^  August  SOth,  After  an  agreeable  march  of  about  six 
miles,  it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  we  reached  Wum6,  the  residence 
of 'Aliyu.  Here  we  were  lodged  in  our  old  quarters,  where,  how- 
ever, the  frail  building  of  the  hut  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  clay  house.  I  was  received  by  the  court  of  the 
Emfr  el  Mumenfn  also  with  great  kindness,  and,  curious  as  it  may 
appear  to  Europeans,  my  hostile  relation  with  the  Fulbe  of  Ham- 
da- AUahi  seemed  only  to  have  increased  my  esteem  in  the  eyes 
of  these  people.  'Alfyu  had  even  heard  of  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy's  younger  brother  toward  me ;  and 
while  he  greatly  praised  the  straightforward  behavior  of  the  for- 
mer, he  did  not  fail  to  reproach  Sidi  A^awatc  with  meanness. 
He  treated  me  very  hospitably,  although  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy 
greatly  the  more  luxurious  kind  of  food  which  was  here  offered 
to  me,  for  luxurious  it  seemed  after  my  poor  diet  in  the  famished 
and  distracted  region  near  the  Niger.  It  was  only  by  the  strict- 
est diet,  especially  by  keeping  to  sour  milk,  together  with  repose, 
that  I  succeeded,  after  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  in  keeping  under 
the  disease.  However,  my  recovery  in  the  beginning  was  only 
temporary,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following  month  dysenteiy 
broke  out  with  considerable  violence,  and  caused  me  a  total  loss 
of  strength ;  but,  after  a  severe  crisis,  it  was  overcome  by  the  use 
of  Dover's  powders,  although  even  then  a  simple  diet  was  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  my  food  consisting  of  nothing  but  pound- 
ed rice,  mixed  with  curdled  milk,  and  the  seeds  of  the  3fimosa  Xi- 
lotica.  At  length,  on  the  22d  of  September,  I  was  again  enabled 
to  move  about  a  little  on  horseback,  and  from  that  day  forward 
my  health  continued  to  improve. 

Finding  that  my  segifa  excluded  every  draught  of  air,  I  built 
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myself  a  shed  of  matting  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  clay  house, 
where  I  spent  my  time  pleasantly  enough,  until  the  great  humidi- 
ty of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  rains  that  began  to  fall, 
drove  me  back  into  my  hall.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  rocky  border  was  now  imder  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  covered  with  water-lilies.  Scarcely  a  small 
foot-path  remained.  A  great  deal  of  rice  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
low  ground,  while  the  cultivation  on  the  higher  ground  consisted 
entirely  of  sorghum.  But  the  richness  of  the  country  around  was 
scarcely  of  any  avail,  for  greater  insecurity  prevailed  than  on  my 
former  visit,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital. 
A  small  host  of  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  carrying  into  slavery, 
from  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  capital,  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  and  cattle.*  Another  predatory  expedition 
of  the  Bugaje  from  Alakkos,  a  few  days  later,  drove  away  two 
herds  of  cattle  from  the  very  village  of  Giyawa ;  and  on  the  2d 
of  October,  a  small  foray  of  Tagdma  plundered  the  village  of 
Salame,  together  with  a  neighboring  hamlet,  carrying  away  a 
good  number  of  people. 

A  great  dearth  of  provisions  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to 
meat,  but  even  com,  which  was  the  more  surprising  to  us,  as  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  Timbuktu  to  very  low  prices,  although 
provisions  arc  there  brought  from  so  great  a  distance.  We  were 
able  in  that  town  to  buy  a  sheep  for  500  or  600  kurdi,  but  we 
could  here  find  none  under  3000,  the  best  fetching  as  much  as 
5000 ;  and  as  for  corn,  the  sunfye,  which  we  bought  in  Timbuktu 
for  8000  to  4000,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  buy  here  with 
10,000,  if  such  large  quantities  had  been  brought  into  the  market 
at  all.  It  was,  besides,  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  find  shells. 
I  was  thus  obliged  to  sell  five  dollars  for  11,000  shells,  while  in 
Timbuktu  they  would  have  fetched  15,000.  I  also  sold  the  corals 
which  I  had  left  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
my  establishment.  Cotton  strips,  which  are  liked  better  in  the 
country  places,  were  still  dearer  in  proportion  than  shells. 

The  horse  which  I  rode  myself  being  incapable  of  any  farther 

*  This  expedition  was  led  by  the  Dan-phalad£ma-G<5ber,  and  fell  npon  the  bor- 
der district  of  Jyjn,  situated  in  the  rocky  district  between  Giydwa  and  Wumo,  and 
comprbinR  many  small  hamlet?,  or  pfdaje,  as  the  Gfda-n-R{ya,  Gfda-n-Alisowa, 
Gfda-n-GorpalM?,  Gi'da-n-Kola-Dftlla<li,  Gfda-n-Maidanpa,  Gfda-n-Yakilbu,  Gida- 
n-Rupgnn-ddji,  Riimdc-n-ghaladima,  and  Alkali-Asben.  A  brother  of  hia  ran  • 
sacked  Wano,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley  from  SaUme. 

Vol.  m.— N  n 
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exertion,  and  my  camels  having  either  died  or  become  totally  ex- 
hausted, I  was  thus  thrown,  much  against  my  inclination,  upon 
the  generosily  of  the  prince ;  and,  in  order  tcf  stimulate  his  good- 
will, besides  the  present  which  I  offered  to  him  at  my  first  inte^ 
view,  I  gave  him,  in  a  second  audience,  ten  dollars,  silver  being 
always  an  article  much  esteemed  by  these  people.  I  had  made  it 
a  point  of  reserving  the  last  bemi^  I  possessed  for  the  Govemcnr 
of  E[an6,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  anarchy  into  which  B6nia 
seemed  to  be  plunged,  might  be  a  person  of  great  importance  to 
me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  induce  this  not  very  high- 
spirited  and  noble-minded  prince  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  hand- 
some horse,  and  he  gave  me  an  animal  which,  although  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  bad  traveling  horse,  was  of  small  size,  had  a  vezy 
bad  walk,  was  not  able  to  gallop  at  all,  and,  altogether,  was  more 
like  an  ass  than  a  horse.  Besides  a  horse,  * Alfyu  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  large  loaf  of  English  sugar,  a  rather  uncommon  a^ 
tide  in  this  coimtry.  I  felt  very  grateful  for  this  present^  as  I 
was  entirely  destitute  of  sugar. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  my  companions,  who  did  not 
lilte  to  leave  this  place  so  soon  as  it  was  my  intention  to  do.  This 
extended  not  only  to  the  messengers  of  the  sheikh,  all  of  wh<»n 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  illness,  but  still  more  to  my  head  man, 
*Alf  el  A'geren,  whom  I  would  have  sent  away  long  before  if  I 
had  been  able  to  pay  him  off;  for  this  jnan,  who  found  it  very 
convenient  to  trade  at  my  expense,  while  he  had  nothing  to  do 
except  to  receive  a  good  salary,  entered  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
to  keep  me  in  this  place,  just  as  he  had  done  in  Timbuktu. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  delays,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  my 
departure  for  the  7th  of  October,  and  as  I  afterward  con\'inced 
myself  from  my  own  experience,  the  state  of  the  roads  which  we 
had  to  cross  would  scarcely  have  allowed  us  to  commence  our 
journey  before  that  time ;  but  the  rainy  season  was  now  almost 
over ;  and  while  the  noxious  insect,  cfdled  tumunragaye,  which 
toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  infests  the  whole  ground,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  the  quantity  of  rain  decreased.  Being  now 
rather  better  and  feeling  stronger,  I  began  again  to  move  about  a 
little  on  horseback,  although  the  swampy  character  of  the  valley 
which  surrounds  Wumo  on  almost  every  side,  together  with  the 
rocky  character  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  district^  prevented 
me  from  making  long  excursions.    " 

During  this  my  second  stay  in  the  capital  of  this  extensive  em- 
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pire,  I  had  again  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  extreme  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  which  prevails  in  its  very  centre,  al- 
though I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  feeling  of  justice  which 
animates  the  ruler  himself,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  spirit. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  relate  that,  being  informed  one  day  that 
five  young  sons  of  his  had  committed  hits  of  injustice  in  the  mar- 
ket, he  became  greatly  enraged,  and  immediately  sent  his  two 
chief  courtiers,  'Abdu  and  the  ghaladima,  with  positive  orders  to 
seize  and  imprison  the  offenders ;  and  when  the  young  outlaws 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  hiding  themselves  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
had  the  chief  slave,  who  had  been  with  them,  executed.  But  the 
cowardice  of  his  people,  and  their  oppression  of  the  weak  and  un- 
protected, became  fully  apparent.  A  most  disgraceful  affair  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  A  caravan  of  inoffensive  traders  who  had 
encamped  in  Gawasii  were  surprised  by  them,  and,  after  consider- 
able havoc  had  been  made  among  them,  were  deprived  of  almost 
all  their  property.  These  people  had  been  reported  to  be  hostile 
pagans,  or  A'zena,  from  the  district  of  Sdje,  in  Gober,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  protection  of  the  Kdl-gerds  and  the  AweKmmiden- 
wu^n-Bodhal,  and  were  represented  as  having  been  trading  with 
the  inhabitants  of  TMta,  which  was  hostile  to  the  Fdllani ;  but 
after  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  had  been  committed,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  peaceable  traders  on  their  way  to  Kano, 
and  that  among  them  there  were  even  several  inhabitants  of 
Wumo. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  prospects  of  this  part  of  Negro- 
land  were  to  darken  more  and  more,  for  the  rumors  which  I  had 
heard  on  the  Niger  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Kdl-owi  and 
K<3-gerds  having  again  broken  out  in  a  sanguinary  struggle  were 
entirely  confirmed  here.  The  K(51-owi  had  undertaken  .this  year 
an  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men 
mounted  on  horses  and  camels,  and,  according  to  report,  with  as 
many  as  1000  muskets,  against  the  Kdl-gerfe  and  the  Awelimmi- 
den,  and  had  penetrated  almost  as  far  as  Saje,  which  place  they 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  K^l-ger&  having  taken  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Goberawa  against  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  the  relation 
of  the  Kdl-owi  with  the  latter  had  assumed  a  much  more  fiiendly 
character,  and  our  old  friend  A'nnur  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
of  Katsena.  My  friend  'Abd  el  Kader,  the  Sultan  of  A'gades, 
who,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  had  been  de- 
posed, and  had  been  succeeded  by  Hamed  e'  Eufay,  had  now 
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turned  merchant  on  a  grand  scale,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time 
to  attach  the  Fiilbe  to  his  cause.  His  usual  residence  was  now  in 
Katsena,  but  he  had  paid  a  visit  the  previous  year,  in  company 
with  the  governor  of  that  place,  to  the  Em£r  el  Miimenfn,  taking 
him,  besides  a  quantity  of  bemuses  and  other  valuable  articles,  a 
present  of  thirteen  horses  of  Tawarek  breed,  and  receiving  from 
the  latter,  besides  a  number  of  tobes,  3,000,000  shells  and  260 
slaves.  Having  remained  about  two  months  in  Wum6,  and  hav- 
ing been  treated  altogether  in  the  most  distinguished  manner,  the 
Ex-king  of  A'gades  had  been  forwarded  with  a  numerous  escort ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  weakness  o(  this  empire,  if 
viewed  from  a  European  point  of  view,  it  even  now  is  not  quite 
destitute  of  means.  During  my  stay  the  messengers  arrived  from 
Zariya  with  a  bi-monthly  tribute  of  300,000  shells,  85  slaves,  and 
100  tobes.       . 

Having  at  length  overcome  the  laziness  of  my  companions,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  departure  finally  arranged  for  the  oth 
of  October.  The  ghaladima,  in  whose  company  on  my  outward 
journey  I  had  come  from  Katsena,  was  again  to  be  my  fellow- 
traveler  on  my  return  eastward.  I  therefore  completed  my  prep- 
arations, and  on  the  4th  of  October  I  had  my  final  leave-taking, 
or,  as  the  Hausa  people  say,  the  babankwdna,  when  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  excusing  myself  to  ^Aliyu  for  having  been  this  year 
a  little  troublesome,  after  the  fashion  of  those  Arab  sherife  who 
used  to  visit  him,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  if  my  means  hail 
not  been  almost  exhausted,  I  should  have  preferred  buying  a 
horse  for  myself  Having  made  this  prelude,  I  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road,  when  he  made  use 
of  the  expression  common  in  Hausa,  **  Alia  shibudetal''  (**Go<l 
may  open  it!") ;  but  I  protested  against  such  an  excess  of  reliance 
upon  the  Divine  intervention,  and  exhorted  him  to  employ  hi.- 
own  strength  and  power  for  such  a  purpose,  for  without  security 
of  roads  I  assured  him  there  could  be  no  intercourse  or  traflic.  lie 
either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  very  desirous  that  the  English  should 
open  trading  relations  with  him ;  and  I  even  touched  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  an  intercourse,  it  would 
be  best  to  blow  up  certain  rocks  which  most  obstructed  the  navi- 
gation between  Yauri  and  Biisa,  but  of  such  an  undertaking  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  better  not  to  say  too  much  at  once,  as 
that  ought  to  be  an  affair  of  time. 

Altogether,  ^Alfyn  had  entered  into  the  most  cheerful  conversa- 
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tion  with  me  on  all  occasions,  and  had  questioned  me  upon  eveiy 
subject  without  reserve.  He  also  furnished  me  with  four  letters 
of  recommendation,  one  to  the  Governor  of  Kan6,  one  to  that  of 
Bauchi,  one  to  that  of  A'damawa,  and  one  in  a  more  general 
sense,  addressed  to  all  the  governors  of  the  diflferent  provinces  in 
his  empire.  Thus  I  took  leave  of  him  and  his  court,  probably 
never  to  see  that  region  again,  and  lamenting  that  this  extensive 
empire,  which  is  so  advantageously  situated  for  a  steady  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
chieftain,  who  would  be  able  to  give  stability  to  conquest,  and  to 
organize  the  government  of  these  provinces,  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  with  a  strong  hand. 

Tliursdaf/,  October  5th.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afl;er- 
noon  when  I  took  my  final  leave  of  Wurno.  I  had  twice  resided 
in  this  capital  for  some  length  of  time,  experiencing,  on  the  whole, 
nmeh  kindness.  On  my  outward  journey  I  had  been  furnished 
on  my  dangerous  luidertaking  with  a  strong  and  powerful  recom- 
mendation ;  and  on  my  return,  although  I  had  come  into  hostile 
contiict  with  another  section  of  the  same  tribe  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  belong,  I  had  been  again  received  without 
the  least  suspicion,  had  been  treated  with  great  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  exhausted  state  of  my  finances,  and  allowed  to  pur- 
sue my  home-journey  as  soon  as  the  season  reopened  the  commu- 
nication with  the  neighboring  province. 

Following  now  quite  a  different  and  more  southerly  road  from 
that  which  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward  journey,  we  encamp- 
ed this  day  in  Dan-Shaura,*  a  walled  towTi,  strengthened  by  three 
moats,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  adorned  with  fine  groups  of 
trees,  among  w^hich  some  large  gonda-trees,  or  Un'ca  Papaya^  were 
distinguished.  The  town  belongs  to  the  district  of  Eaba,  which 
forms  the  title  of  its  governor,  who  is  called  Serkf-n-Rdba.  He 
was  a  decent  sort  of  man,  and  treated  us  hospitably,  a  dish  offish 
proving  a  great  luxury  to  me  in  this  inland  region,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  the  considerable  size  of  a  large  pond  which  borders 
the  town  on  the  east  side,  being  apparently  in  connection  with 

*  I  here  give  a  ILst  of  the  towns  and  tillages  lying  along  thin  river  on  the  side  of 
Dan-Shiiura :  Dopawa,  Tungammaza,  Tunsum^wa,  Tdfa,  Gida-n-dan-DamlLwa, 
(iidn-n-Laudam,  Basansan,  Gida-n-Somaba,  G.  Milgajij  Gelgil,  G.  Ataflni,  Jan 
Tumlmgclxj,  Birni-n-Dangc?dn,  Gajdrc,  Dordwa-n-birni,  DakniKwa,  Knndos,  'R&n, 
Between  the  town  of  Rin)a,  from  whence  this  river  has  received  the  name  Gnlbi-n- 
Raba,  and  S<!)koto,  there  are  the  places  Korfi,  Tordnka,  Kawnso,  Dnrbcl,  Difngnji, 
Tanga-diiwatsu,  Kab^nga  (Ungwa  Ibralifma),  Garf-n-scrki-n-A'zena. 
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the  guIbi-n-R&ba  or  Bugga.  The  evening  was  dear,  and  I  en* 
.  joyed  for  a  long  time  the  scenery  of  the  place  in  the  fine  moon- 
light, but  the  governor  would  not  honor  me  with  his  company, 
being  greatly  afraid  of  the  bad  influence  of  the  moon,  the  effbct 
of  which  he  thought  fiu*  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  son. 

Friday y  October  Qih.  After  a  night  greatly  disturbed  first  by  mus- 
quitoes,  and  then  by  a  heavy  gale,  we  pursued  our  joumeyi  enter 
ing  a  fine  open  country,  which  was  intersected  £Eurther  on  by  a 
broad  Eddama,  and  beyond  that  presented  several  ponds  half  dried 
up;  but,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  had  a  larger  valley 
full  of  water  on  our  right,  and  three  miles  farther  on  had  to  erosB 
it  at  a  spot  where  the  sheet  of  water  was  at  present  narrowed  to 
about  100  yards  in  width  and  3  feet  in  depth,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  current,  afforded  an  easier  passage  than  the  other 
part  of  the  rainy  season  bed,  which  at  present  exhibited  swampy 
ground,  partly  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  but  was  very  difficult 
to  cross,  and  a  few  days  previously  had  been  totally  impracticable 
for  horses  or  camels. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this  river,  through  a  oountiy 
adorned  with  fine  trees,  but  without  any  traces  of  cultivation,  we 
reached  a  large  river  about  250  yards  broad,  and  more  than  5  feet 
deep,  running  here  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  no  doubt  iden- 
tical with  the  river  which  we  had  lately  crossed.  How  it  is  that  the 
river  here  contains  so  much  more  water  than  it  does  lower  down 
I  can  not  state  with  certainty,  but  my  opinion  is  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  withdrawn  toward  the  north,  where  the  forest  seems 
gradually  to  slope  down  toward  the  desert  region  of  the  centre  of 
Giindumi,  where,  in  a  sort  of  mould  or  hollow,  a  large  Like-like 
pond  is  formed.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  asking  information  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  ghaladima,  who,  instead  of  crossing  the  first  sheet 
of  water,  kept  along  its  northern  bank,  and  thus,  with  a  longer 
circuit,  but  without  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  a  boat,  reached 
the  town  of  Gandi.  Having  then  crossed  another  small  faddama* 
in  a  wide  open  country,  where  sorghum  and  cotton  were  cultivat- 
ed together  in  the  same  fields,  we  reached  the  town  of  Gandi.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (in  a  state  of  decay)  and  by  two  moats, 
and  is  of  considerable  size,  but  half  deserted 

We  traversed  with  some  difficulty  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
which  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  three  very  tall  bombas 
or  silk-cotton  trees,  and  was  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  a  wooden 
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gate,  and  then  made  oxir  way  through  the  desolate  area  of  the 
town,  overgrown  with  tall  herbage,  diira  palms,  and  koma,  until 
we  reached  the  house  of  the  magaji,  who  irf  one  of  the  five  rulers 
of  this  vast  and  desolate  place.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  procuring  quarters  in  an  empty  court-yard,  where  we  were 
glad  to  obtain  some  rest,  as,  owing  to  my  long  illness,  and  my  en- 
tire want  of  any  strengthening  food,  I  felt  extremely  exhausted 
by  our  day's  march.  I  had,  moreover,  the  dissatisfaction  to  find 
that  one  of  my  people,  a  liberated  slave  from  Nupe,  had  remained 
behind  and  could  not  be  found.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  able  to 
stir  much  about  to  inquire  after  him,  for  I  wanted  rest  the  more, 
as  we  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us,*  and  had  to  rise  at  a 
ver}''  early  hour. 

It  was  three  o'clock  the  following  morning  when  we  all  assem- 
bled round  the  court-yard  of  the  ghaladima,  but,  on  account  of  the 
guide  who  had  promised  to  conduct  us  through  the  wilderness 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  these  people  without  receiving 
his  reward  beforehand,  we  did  not  get  ofl*  till  half  past  five  o'clock^ 
after  we  were  quite  tired  out  and  ill  prepared  for  a  long  march. 
The  forest  was  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  in  the  beginning 
exhibited  some  large  ponds.  The  dorowa  formed  the  principal 
tree,  only  now  and  then  a  dum  palm  giving  some  variety  to  the 
vegetation.  Through  this  dense  forest  we  marched  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  rather  resembled  a  flight  than  any  thing  else,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  this  road  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  to  which  I  had  adhered  with  the  greatest  perseverance 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  my  long  wanderings.  At  length, 
after  a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  large  pond  Subiibu,  which,  however,  at  present  was 
almost  dried  up,  presenting  nothing  but  small  pools  of  water ;  but 
I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  obtaining  here  some  rest, 
tlie  locality  being  regarded  as  too  insecure  to  make  a  long  halt, 
although,  on  account  of  this  sheet  of  water,  we  had  evidently  given 
to  our  course  a  direction  greatly  diverging  from  that  of  our  main 
route,  which  was  to  the  northeast.  I  felt  so  much  exhausted  that 
I  was  obliged  shortly  after  to  remain  secretly  behind,  protected 
only  by  my  faithful  servant  El  Gatroni,  when  I  lay  down  flat  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  refreshed  a  little,  hastily 

♦  Close  to  Gandi  is  the  smaU  hill  Dan-Fawa,  where  the  ancient  town  wa«  situ- 
ated, and  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  is  the  well-known  town  of  Bakdrfty  after 
which  the  river  is  called  Golbi-n-Bakura. 
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followed  the  troop.  Thus  we  proceeded  onward,  and  the  day 
passed  by  without  there  appearing  any  vestige  of  a  town.  Afker 
many  disappointments,  dragging  myself  along  in  the  most  des- 
perate state  of  exhaustion,  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  at 
length  reached  cultivated  fields,  and  encamped  at  some  distance 
fix)m  the  town  of  Danfawa  or  Dan-Fawa,  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground.  Not  being  able  to  wait  till  the  tent  was  pitched,  I  fell 
fast  asleep  as  soon  as  I  dismounted.  A  very  heavy  dew  fell  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Sunday^  October  8th,  Having  obtained -some  water  and  a  couple 
of  fowls  from  some  forming  people  in  our  neighborhood,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  our  camels  (which,  on  account  of  the  exhausted 
condition  of  my  people,  had  wandered  away),  and  set  out  a  litde 
after  noon,  passing  close  by  the  town,  where  a  tolerable  market 
was  held,  and  where  I  provided  myself  with  com  for  the  next 
few  days.  The  town  of  Dan-Fawa  is  tolerably  populous,  and 
there  are  even  a  good  many  huts  outside  the  walls ;  but  I  was  as- 
tonished at  observing  the  filthy  condition  of  the  pond  from  which 
the  inhabitants  procure  their  supply  of  ^ater.  It  could  not  fail 
to  confirm  my  former  conjecture  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  the  Guinea-worm,  are  due  to  this  dirt  and 
filth  which  they  swallow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  sort 
of  water. 

Having  lost  some  time  in  the  market,  I  overtook  my  people  as 
they  were  winding  along  the  steep  bank  of  a  considerable  river, 
which,  taking  a  northerly  course,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  water-course  at  Katiiru,  joins  the  great  valley  of  Gober  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Sansanne  ^ Aisa.  At  the  place  where  wc 
crossed  it  was  about  200  yards  broad,  but  very  shallow  at  the 
time,  being  only  a  foot  deep  and  full  of  sand-banks ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  it  contained  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  fish,  numbers  of  people  being  employed  in  catching  them 
by  the  beating  of  drums.  Although  the  bank  was  so  steep,  there 
were  evident  signs  that  a  short  time  before  it  had  been  covereil 
by  the  water,  and  part  of  the  crops,  even  beyond  its  border,  had 
been  damaged  by  the  inundation. 

The  country  appeared  to  be  well  inhabited.  A  little  farther  on 
we  passed  on  our  left  a  populous  walled  town  called  D61e,  and  an 
apparently  larger  place  became  visible  on  the  other  side,  the  pas- 
ture-groimds  being  covered  with  extremely  fine  cattle.  After  we 
had  crossed  the  river  I  found  that  the  highest,  stalks  of  Indian 
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com,  which  was  fast  ripening,  measured  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  feet  Besides  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were 
also  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent.  Having  then  crossed  a 
stony  tract,  we  again  reached  the  town  of  Morfki,  where  the  river 
approaches  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards.*  On  the  high  ground 
close  to  the  border  of  the  town  a  market-place  spreads  out  Hav- 
ing observed  the  narrowness  of  the  lanes,  I  preferred  encamping 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  town,  near  a  hamlet  surround- 
.cd  by  a  thick  fence,  and  inhabited  by  Fiilbe  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Jakabawa  and  Kukodawa.  The  neighborhood  of  Morfld  was  said 
to  be  infested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tldta,  who  were 
reported  to  make  nightly  forays,  carrying  away  horses  and  cattle ; 
but,  notwitlistanding  this  information,  we  had  an  undisturbed 
night's  rest,  although  I  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  several  shots. 

Monday^  October  9th.  Having  dried  our  tent  a  little  from  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  dew  which  had  faUen  during  the  night,  we  set 
out  to  join  our  companions.  Traversing  the  same  rocky  district 
through  which  we  had  passed  on  our  outward  journey,  we  reached 
again  the  well-known  place  of  Diichi,  and  entering  with  difficulty 
the  obstructed  lanes  of  the  village,  where  we  lost  another  of  our 
camels,  pitched  our  tent  on  a  small  open  square  opposite  the 
house  where  the  ghaladima  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  Some 
tamarind-trees  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  which  rose  close 
behind  our  resting-place,  afibrded  us  a  tolerable  shelter  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 

Tuesday^  Octolycr  lOtJu  Our  day's  march  carried  us  as  far  as 
Bvinka,  with  the  loss  of  another  of  our  camels,  and  we  encamped 
this  time  inside  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  spacious  court-yard,  the 
surrounding  fields  being  now  covered  with  tall  crops,  and  not  af- 
fording sufficient  ground  for  encamping.  Altogether  the  country 
presented  a  very  diffi^rent  aspect  from  what  it  had  done  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  the  water-course  near  Z;frmi,  with  its  steep 
banks,  offi^red  a  difficult  passage,  although  the  water  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  My  camels  being  either  knocked  up 
or  having  entirely  succumbed,  I  endeavored  in  vajn  to  procure  a 
good  ox  of  burden,  the  principal  reason  of  my  difficulty  being 
that  I  was  not  provided  with  shells,  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
some  trouble  the  next  day  in  reaching  the  town  of  Kammand, 

*  The  water-course  is  here  still  of  considerable  size,  and  comes  a  pood  roanj 
miles  from  the  southeast,  from  a  place  called  Guzaki,  skirting  the  towns  of  Eaiiri- 
n-Namuda  and  Gi5ga. 
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where  the  ghaladima  took  up  his  quarters.  Already  on  the  road 
I  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  indigo  and  cotton  cultivated  be- 
tween the  sorghum.  Even  here,  close  to  the  town,  we  found  the 
grounds  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  inhabitants  consisted 
in  weaving  and  dyeing.  They  have  very  Uttle  millet  of  any  kind, 
so  that  their  food  is  chiefly  limited  to  ground-nuts  or  kolche. 
They  have  no  cattle,  but  their  cotton  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  strength,  and  the  shirts  which  they  dye  here  are  distinguished 
for  the  peculiar  lustre  which  they  know  how  to  give  to  them. 
Although  the  inhabitants  have  only  about  twenty  horses,  they 
are  able,  according  to  their  own  statement,  to  bring  into  the  field 
not  less  than  5000  archers.  However  exaggerated  this  statement 
may  be,  they  had  not  found  it  very  difficult,  the  preceding  year, 
to  drive  back  the  expedition  of  the  Goberawa ;  for  they  keep  their 
wall  in  excellent  repair,  and  even  at  present  only  one  gate  was 
passable  at  all  for  laden  animals,  the  others  being  only  accessible 
by  a  kadarku  or  narrow  drawbridge.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
town  presented  an  interesting  aspect,  tall  diim  palms  shooting  up 
between  the  several  granite  mounds  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,*  while  the  court-yards  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  indus- 
try, the  people  being  busy  with  their  labors  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. The  proprietor  of  the  court-yard  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
quarters  treated  me  with  the  favorite  drink  of  funi  soon  after  my 
arrival,  and  with  tiiwo  in  the  evening.  I  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  milk  from  the  villagers  outside. 

Tliursday^  October  Vlili,  It  was  rather  late  when  we  left  this  place 
for  another  long  forced  march,  a  dense  fog  enveloping  the  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  still  much  too  early  for  my  noble  friend  the  gha- 
ladima, who  was  busy  installing  a  new  governor,  for  which  lie 
received  a  present  of  a  horse  and  large  heaps  of  shells,  so  that  ir 
was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  we  had  foirly  entered  ujx)n  our 
march.  This  district  being  very  dangerous,  we  proceeded  on  with 
great  haste,  and  I  really  conjectured  that  it  was  in  truth  the  un- 
safe state  of  the  road  which  had  caused  the  delay  of  our  depart- 
ure, the  people  being  anxious  to  disapix)int  the  enemy,  wh(\  if 
they  had  heard  the  news  of  our  arrival  in  this  place,  would  of 

*  Kamman^  is  one  of  those  places  which  are  distinguished  on  account  of  their 
pranito  mounds,  and  which  extend  from  A'yo  and  Magarc  to  Chahan^  A'jjia,  and 
the  fifteen  rocky  mounds  of  Kotdrkosh(J,  where  the  Sultan  of  Soj^oto  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  directed  his  expedition. 
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course  expect  that  we  should  set  out  in  the  morning.  Ilaving 
made  our  way  for  about  six  hours  through  a  dense  forest,  we  left 
a  granite  mound  and  the  ivy-mantled  wall  of  Riibo  on  one  side, 
with  a  fine  rimi  and  abundance  of  fresh  grass  of  tall  growth.  The 
forest  then  became  clearer,  and  we  reached  a  considerable  tebki, 
or  pond,  which  being  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  dangerous  tract, 
my  companions  came  to  congratulate  me  upon  having  now  at 
length  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  road.  However,  our  day's 
march  was  still  tolerably  long,  extending  altogether  to  twelve 
hours,  and,  being  rather  unwell  that  day,  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  the  troop.  In  consequence  of  our  late 
departure,  we  had  to  traverse  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  route, 
that  nearest  to  U'mmadaw,  which  is  intersected  by  granite  blocks, 
in  the  dark,  so  that  our  march  was  frequently  obstructed,  espe- 
cially at  a  spot  where  two  mighty  granitic  masses  left  only  a  nar- 
row passage.  A  good  deal  of  indigo  is  here  cultivated  between 
the  millet :  and  the  town  itself  is  very  spacious ;  but,  arriving  at 
so  late  an  hour,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  all 
the  open  grounds  being  covered  with  com,  and  we  were  glad  to 
find  at  length  an  open  square  where  we  might  pitch  our  tent. 

Friday^  October  \ith.  Here  my  route  separated  from  that  of  the 
ghaladima,  as  I  was  going  to  Kan6,  while  he,  again,  along  this 
roundabout  way  (the  direct  route  having  been  almost  entirely 
broken  up  by  the  enemy),  directed  his  steps  toward  Katsena. 
After  satisfying  our  appetites,  for  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
provide  the  preceding  night,  I  took  a  small  present  with  me,  and 
went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  ghaladima  and  those  of  his  suite 
who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
long  remember  me.  Ila^dng  fulfilled  this  duty,  I  proceeded  with 
my  people,  in  order  to  continue  my  march  alone.  The  country 
was  tolerably  open,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  granite  rocks, 
while  the  vegetation  was  enlivened  now  and  then  by  dum  palms. 
Cultivation  was  limited  to  certain  tracts ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
unsafe  state  of  the  country,  the  pasture-grounds  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  cattle,  and,  being  at  length  able  to  travel  according  to 
my  own  inclinations,  I  enjoyed  the  scenery  extremely.  It  had 
been  my  original  intention  to  pursue  the  road  to  Kor6fi ;  but^  by 
mistake,  after  leaving  Wum6, 1  had  got  into  the  track  leading  to 
Birchi.  I  reached  this  latter  town  after  a  march  of  altogether 
about  twelve  miles,  having  crossed  my  former  route  from  Kiiray^ 
to  Kiirrefi.    I  found  that  almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  lie 
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place  had  joined  tlie  expedition  against  Kaura ;  and  I  pitched  my 
tent  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  ghaladima,  but  was  invited  by 
the  people  who  were  left  as  guardians  to  pass  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  cool  entrance-hall  of  his  court-yard.  Although  the 
place  docs  not  exhibit  any  great  signs  of  wealth  or  comfort,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  corn  here  was  much  cheaper  than  in  U'nmia- 
daw.  I  was  also  enabled  to  buy  some  butter.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  exercised  no  imfavorable  influence  upon  my 
treatment,  which  was  very  kind :  an  old  m'allem  especially  evinced 
a  friendly  disposition  toward  me. 

Saturday^  October  14^.  After  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Raweo,  where  a  small  market  was  held, 
and  traversing  the  suburb  of  Sakassar,  with  its  beautiful  "  nga- 
bord,"  or  fig-trees,  we  reached  the  town  of  Maje,  which  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  rich  in  cattle  and  milk,  but  which  I  found 
hadf  deserted ;  the  town  having  greatly  declined  about  twelve 
years  previously,  when  the  whole  country,  including  the  places 
Takabawa,  Matazu,  Kor6fi,  and  Kurkojango,  revolted,  and  gave 
free  passage  to  an  army  of  the  Goberawa.  I  was  glad  to  buy  a 
good  sheep  for  1500  shells.  The  governor  of  the  place  was  ab- 
sent in  Katsena,  where  he  generally  resides.  We  had  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  fig-tree,  and  passed  the  after- 
noon very  pleasantly,  but  were  greatly  troubled  during  the  night 
by  the  numbers  of  musquitoes. 

Eising  at  an  early  hour,  and  traversing  a  fine  country,  I  reached 
the  large  town  of  Kusada  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  here, 
outside,  not  far  from  the  market-place,  which  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  was  quite  untenanted ;  but  the  following  night  it  beciime 
well  frequented  by  a  number  of  travelers  who  sought  quarters 
there.  On  this  march  I  obscr^xd  a  specimen  of  industry  on  a 
small  scale,  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Maje,  who 
buy  sour  milk  in  a  place  called  Kankia,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  supply  the  town  of  Korofi  with  it.  Numerous  villages  were 
lying  on  either  side  of  our  path,  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground 
succeeding  alternately,  Indian  millet  being  here  the  chief  product 
besides  cotton.  The  pasture-grounds  also  were  enlivened  bv  a 
good  number  of  horses. 

Pursuing  from  thus  point  my  old  road  through  the  fine  pro\'ince 
of  Kan6,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  well  stocked  with  cat- 
tle, and  encamping  the  next  night  close  beyond  the  town  of  Bichi, 
I  reached  the  town  of  Kan6  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  having 
sent  one  of  my  people  in  advance. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXm. 

SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN   KANO',  UNDER   UNFAVORABLE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES.— MARCH  TO  KU'KAWA. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kano  I  found  every  thing  prepared,  and  took 
up  my  quarters  in  a  house  provided  for  me ;  but  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  in  finding  neither  letters  nor  supplies,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  and  having  several  debts  to  pay  in  this  place 
— among  others,  the  money  due  to  my  servants,  to  whom  1  had 
paid  nothing  during  the  whole  journey  from  Kukawa  to  Tim- 
buktu and  back.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  explain  how  all  this  could 
have  happened,  having  fully  relied  upon  finding  here  every  thing 
I  wanted,  together  with  satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  whoso  arrival  in 
Kukawa  I  had  as  yet  only  accidently  learned  from  a  liberated 
slave  in  Sokoto.  But  fortunately,  without  relying  much  upon 
Sidi  Rashid,  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  at  the  time  the  agent 
of  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Murzuk,  I  had  given  my  confidence 
at  once  to  Sidi  'All,  the  merchant  whom  I  have  mentioned  already 
in  the  account  of  my  former  stay  in  this  place  as  a  tolerably  trust- 
worthy person,  and  whose  good-will  I  endeavored  at  once  to  se- 
cure by  sacrificing  to  him  almost  every  thing  I  had  left  of  value, 
including  a  small  six-barreled  pistol.  In  return,  he  promised  to 
supply  my  wants  till  I  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  money 
and  merchandise  which  I  had  deposited  in  Zmder. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  I  had  to  do  the  next  morning, 
aft;er  having  paid  my  compliments  to  the  ghaladfma  and  the  gov- 
ernor, and  made  to  each  of  them  a  handsome  present,  such  as  my 
means  would  allow,  was  to  send  my  servant  Mohanuned  el  Gat- 
roni,  upon  whom  I  could  fully  rely,  to  Zfnder,  giving  him  full  in- 
structions, and  promising  him  a  handsome  present  if  he  should 
succeed  in  bringing  away  all  my  effects,  both  those  which  had  been 
deposited  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  merchandise  which  had 
been  forwarded  on  my  account  at  a  later  period,  and  a  smaller  one 
in  case  he  should  only  find  the  latter  portion ;  for,  after  all,  I  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  box  of  ironware  and  the  four  hundred 
dollars  had  remained  safe  during  the  severe  civil  struggles  which 
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had  a^tated  B6mu  durmg  m  j  absence.  Meanwhile,  till  the  le- 
tarn  of  this  messenger,  I  endeavored  to  pass  mj  time  as  usefiilly 
as  possible  by  completing  a  surve j  of  the  town  which  I  had  b^an 
during  my  former  residence,  but  was  fiir  fix)m  having  finished.  At 
the  same  time,  the  state  of  my  healthy  on  account  of  the  dose  quar- 
teis  in  which  I  was  here  lodged,  after  having  roved  about  in  the 
open  air  for  so  long  a  time,  required  iminterrupted  exercise.  Ow- 
ing to  the  change  in  my  mode  of  living,  severe  fits  of  fever  at- 
tacked me  repeatedly. 

E[an6  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  un&vorable  localities 
for  Europeans  in  this  region ;  and  it  was  well  that  Mr.  Vogel,  for 
the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  Negroland,  purposely  avoided 
this  spot  Even  my  animals  did  not  escape  the  malignant  effect 
of  the  climate.  Three  of  my  horses  were  seized,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  contagious  disease,  commencing  with  a  swelling  of 
the  thighs,  and  from  thence  spreading  to  the  breast  and  the  head, 
and  generally  proving  &t^  in  six  or  eight  days.  In  this  way  I 
lost  two  out  of  my  three  horses,  including  my  old  companion,  who 
had  carried  me  through  so  many  dangerous  campaigns,  and  who 
had  shared  all  my  fiitigues  and  sufferings  for  nearly  three  years; 
but  the  small  and  ugly,  but  strong  horse  which  the  Sultan  of  S6- 
koto  had  made  me  a  present  of,  escaped  with  its  life.  This  disease 
which  attacked  my  horses,  of  course,  interfered  greatly  with  my 
excursions,  and  took  away  almost  all  the  pleasure  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  afforded,  as  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  use  of  very  indifferent  animals.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoy- 
ed greatly  the  open  country  which  extended  outside  the  gates  of 
this  picturesque  but  extremely  dirty  town,  dotted  with  large  vil- 
lages at  no  great  distance ;  and  I  followed  up  especially,  with  great 
interest,  the  easterly  of  the  three  roads  which  diverge  fix)m  the 
K6fa-n-kura,  and  which  leads  to  the  small  rivulet  known  as  the 
K6gi-n-Kan6.  Occasionally,  also,  I  went  to  visit  some  cattle-pens, 
in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh  milk,  which  I  was  unable  to  procure 
in  the  town ;  for  inside  the  place  I  succeeded  only  after  great  ex- 
ertion in  obtaining  a  little  goat's  milk.  The  pools  produced  by 
the  rainy  season  had  now  dried  up  almost  every  where,  and  that 
peculiar  kind  of  sorghum  called  "  maiwa"  had  been  harvested ; 
and  a  few  days  afterward,  while  making  another  excursion  to  the 
south,  I  met  the  servants  of  the  governor  gathering  the  com  for 
their  master. 

Besides  my  own  private  concerns,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by 
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the  urgency  of  my  debts  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
property  left  by  me  in  Zmder,  there  were  two  objects  which  at- 
tracted my  whole  attention,  and  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity and  hesitation.  The  first  of  these  waa  the  expedition  sent 
by  the  English  government  up  the  River  Bdnuw^,  of  which  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  when  it  was  carried  out,  for  the 
dispatches  which  I  had  received  in  Timbuktu,  after  so  much  de- 
lay, did  not  contain  a  word  about  such  a  proceeding;  and  the  let- 
ters which  were  forwarded  afterward  to  my  address,  informing 
me  that  such  an  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  remained  in 
Kiikawa,  and  I  did  not  get  them  xmtil  my  arrival  in  that  place  at 
the  end  of  December.  Thus  it  was  not  xmtil  the  29th  of  October 
that^  just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  heard  accidentally  in  S6- 
koto  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel  in  Kukawa,  I  was  informed  here, 
by  the  report  of  the  natives,  of  such  an  expedition  having  taken 
I)lace.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
iPLcod,  of  whose  proposal  to  ascend  the  Niger  I  had  accident- 
ally gleaned  some  information  through  a  number  of  the  Galignani, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  November  that  I  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  person  who  had  seen  the  expedition  with  his  own 
eyes.  Tliis  man  informed  me  that  the  expedition  consisted  of  one 
large  boat,  he  did  not  know  whether  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  containing  altogether  seven  gentlemen  and  seventy 
slaves,  he  of  course  taking  the  Kroomen  for  slaves.  Moreover,  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  members  of  this  expedition  had  not 
gone  as  far  as  Y61a,  the  capital  of  A'damawa,  as  the  Governor 
of  Ilamarruwa  had  warned  them  not  to  go  up  to  that  place 
with  their  steamer,  on  account  of  the  narrow  passage  t)etween  the 
mountains.  He  also  informed  me  that  they  had  commenced  their 
home-journey  earlier  than  had  been  expected,  and  that  he  himself, 
having  proceeded  to  Yakoba  in  order  to  procure  more  ivory  for 
them,  had  found  them  gone  on  his  return. 

The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  occupied  my  mind  at  this 
time  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kukawa ;  for  in  the  beginning,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  revolution  in  B6mu,  and  of  the  Sheikh  'Omar 
being  dethroned  and  his  vizier  slain,  I  had  given  up  my  project 
of  returning  by  Bomu,  intending  to  try  again  the  difficult  road 
by  A'lr.  At  a  later  season,  however,  when  I  heard  on  the  road 
that  'Omar  was  again  installed,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  safer  route  by  the  Tebu  country, 
especially  as  I  received  the  news  of  a  most  sanguinary  struggle 
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liaving  taken  place  between  the  K€l-owi  and  the  K^-gerds.  In 
ihis  struggle  a  great  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  foimer  were 
said  to  have  fidlen,  together  with  several  hundred  of  the  oommon 
people  on  both  sides.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  in  this  struggle 
my  best  friends  had  succumbed. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  Kiikawa  remainedvery  tmsatififiustoiy, 
and  false  rumors  were  continually  brought  from  ^ence.  Thus  it 
was  reported  on  the  Ist  of  November  that  the  Sugdrti  had  van- 
quished 'Om&T,  who  had  made  his  escape  accompanied  only  by  i 
couple  of  horsemen ;  and  it  was  not  untQ  the  9th  that  we  reoeived 
trustworthy  news  that  he  was  holding  his  position  steadily  agaiDSt 
the  intrigues  of  the  party  of  his  brother,  whom  he  kept  in 
prison.  It  was  with  great  satis&ction  that  I  saw  messengers  fiom 
*Omar  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  governor  of  this  place.  I  at  onoe  had  them 
called  to  my  house,  and  made  them  a  few  presents,  in  order  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  their  master  having  recovered  his  king- 
dom, and  still  holding  his  position ;  for  it  was  a  most  important 
point  with  me  to  see  my  road  to  B6mu  clear,  and  to  meet  there 
with  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  party,  in  order  to  give  him  my  advice  and 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  countries  which  it  was  most  dearable 
that  he  should  explore.  But  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  thus 
placed,  it  proved  most  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  reaching 
Kiikawa,  as  I  had  no  money  at  my  disposal ;  for,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, the  servant  whom  I  had  sent  to  Zfnder  on  the  18th, 
in  order  to  bring  from  thence  the  property  which  I  had  deposited 
there,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  which  had  arrived  afterward, 
returned  on  the  4th  of  November  empty-handed,  bringing  nothing 
but  a  few  letters.  It  was  now  that  I  heard  that  the  news  of  my 
death  had  been  every  where  believed,  and  that  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Vogel's,  together  with  a  slave  of  *Abd  e'  Rahman's,  had  arrived 
in  Zmder  from  Kiikawa,  and  had  taken  away  all  the  merchandise 
that  had  reached  that  place  on  my  account,  the  box  with  the  400 
dollars  and  the  cutlery  having  been  stolen  long  before,  inmiediatc- 
ly  after  the  assassination  of  the  sherlf. 

Thus,  then,  I  was  left  destitute  also  from  this  side,  and  I  felt 
the  want  of  supplies  the  more,  as  my  head  man,  'AK  el  A'geren, 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  contract  which  I  had  entered 
into  with  him,  had  claimed  here  peremptorily  the  payment  of  the 
rest  of  his  salary,  which  amounted  to  111  dollars,  and  I  had  been 
obliged  to  request  Sfdi  'Alf  to  pay  him  this  sum  on  my  acoonnt 
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This  man  had  cost  mc  very  dear,  and  if  I  had  possessed  sufficient 
means  I  should  have  discharged  him  in  Timbuktu,  as  he  there 
threw  off  all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  me  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  me.  He  was  likewise  of 
very  little  service  to  me  on  my  return-journey ;  but,  of  course,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  excuse  himself  for  his  conduct  on  the  road, 
and  even  laid  claim  to  the  present  which  I  had  promised  him  in 
the  event  of  his  conduct  proving  quite  to  my  satisfiiction.  This, 
however,  I  refused  with  good  reason ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
my  other  servants,  whose  salaries  amounted  altogether  to  nearly 
200  dollars,  were  willing  to  wait  for  their  payment  until  we  reach- 
ed Kiikawa. 

However,  the  parcel  which  my  servant  brought  me  from  Zfn- 
der  was  not  quite  devoid  of  subjects  of  gratification,  as  besides  a 
few  letters  from  Europe,  including  a  map  of  South  Africa  by  Mr. 
C!ooley,  it  contained  two  beautifully  written  Arabic  letters,  one 
addr^sed  to  'Aliyu,  the  Emir  of  Sokoto,  and  the  other  a  general 
letter  of  recommendation  addressed  by  her  majesty's  consul  in 
Tripoli  to  the  chiefs  of  the  i'lilbe.  These  letters  I  had  expressly 
written  for,  and  if  I  had  received  them  two  years  earlier  they 
would  have  been  of  great  service  to  mc.  As  it  was,  I  sent  the 
letter  destined  for  *Aliyu  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  myself,  wherein  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  present  this  letter  to  him  on  my  per- 
sonal visit,  while  at  the  same  time  I  excused  myself  for  not  being 
able  at  the  time  to  send  him  a  small  present,  not  having  found 
here  any  supplies,  and  being  entirely  destitute  of  means.  Having 
heard  a  report,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  false,  that  the  Gov- 
omor  of  Hamarruwa  had  formed  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
people  in  the  English  steamer  with  a  large  force,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  protesting  in  this  letter  against  such  proceedings, 
giving  the  chief  a  plain  statement  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of 
the  expedition. 

The  parcel  which  my  servant  had  brought  me  from  Zmder 
seemed  also  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  material  aid ;  for  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Dickson,  dated  the  latter  part  of  1853,  wherein  he  at 
the  same  time  informed  me,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  post  for  the  Crimea,  contained  two  letters 
of  recommendation  to  a  couple  of  Ghadamsi  merclAnts,  of  the 
names  of  Haj  A^hmed  ben  Sliman  and  Mohammed  ben  Musa, 
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who,  as  he  informed  me,  had  property  of  his  own  in  their  hands, 
in  order  to  assist  me  in  case  I  should  be  in  want  of  money;  but 
when  I  sent  these  letters  to  their  destination  they  were  very  cold- 
ly received,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  could  not  be  ac- 
conmiodated.  The  disappointment  which  the  awkwardness  of 
my  pecuniary  circumstances  caused  me  was  soothed  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  oflfer  which  the  Fezzani  merchant,  Khweldi,  whose 
kindness  to  me  I  have  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  made 
me  at  the  same  time,  of  lending  me  200  dollars  in  cash.  In  flic 
afternoon  of  the  14th  a  servant  of  his  arrived  with  the  money, 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  my  actual  wants,  as  I  had  to 
retufn  to  Sidi  ^Ali  the  111  dollars  which  he  had  paid  to  my  serv- 
ant ^Ali  el  A^eren.  After  having  made  a  suitable  present  to  the 
messenger,  I  had  therefore  only  a  very  small  sum  remaining,  and 
the  disappointment  which  I  had  experienced  with  regard  to  my 
luggage  made  me  reluctant  to  forego  the  project  which  I  bad 
formed  of  taking  home  with  me  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  place.  I  had  also  to  buy  two  horses  and  a  couple  of  camels, 
together  with  sundry  other  articles,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
procure  farther  means,  however  difficult  it  might  be.  I  had  even 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  Sidi  *Ali,  who  put  off  his  promise  to 
accommodate  me  from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  having,  on  the  10th  of  November,  written  an  ener- 
getic letter  to  this  merchant,  it  was  agreed  that  the  affiiir  between 
myself  and  the  Ghadamsi  merchants,  who  refused  to  lend  me 
money,  although  they  had  English  property  in  their  hands,  should 
be  referred  to  the  ghaladima,  who  granted  me  a  public  interview 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  audience,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
other  people  were  present,  the  merchants  founded  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  my  request  on  the  old  date  of  the  letter  in  which 
they  were  ordered  to  attend  to  my  wishes ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  ghaladima  had  ordered  them  to  bring  into  his  presence  all 
that  they  possessed  of  the  British  agent's  property  that  they  agreed 
the  following  day  to  lend  me  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  usual  rate 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Being  obliged  to  agree  to  this  condi- 
tion, as  it  had  never  been  my  intention  to  oblige  them  by  force  to 
grant  me  a  loan  without  allowing  them  their  usual  profit,  I  stipu- 
lated to  receive  from  them  500,000  shells,  equal  in  this  place  to 
200  dollars,  on  the  condition  that  400  should  be  repaid  in  TripoU 
at  four  morfths'  date.  This  loan,  which  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary at  all  if  I  had  found  my  supplies,  enabled  me,  on  the  other 
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hand,  to  send  oflF  my  dispatches  with  the  greatest  ease  and  secu- 
rity, as  it  was,  of  course,  the  interest  of  these  merchants  to  have 
these  letters  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  the  safest  and  shortest  route, 
A  courier  was  therefore  dispatched  immediately,  who,  being  an 
experienced  and  well-known  person,  would  be  able  to  make  his 
way  through  the  country  of  A'lr,  which  in  its  temporarily  dis- 
turbed state  was  closed  to  any  one  else.  The  only  thing  which 
caused  me  some  displeiisure  in  this  transaction  was  the  circum- 
stance that  these  merchants  from  Ghadames  had  the  insolence,  al- 
though half  the  money  with  which  they  trade  is  Christian  money, 
to  call  the  Christians,  in  the  presence  of  the  ghaladfma,  by  the  of- 
fensive name  of  "  Kafarawa"  ("  the  infidels"),  and  I  made  a  serious 
protest  against  such  a  term  being  employed  in  oiS&cial  transactions. 

The  difficulty  which  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants,  and  purchas- 
ing the  articles  that  in  my  opinion  were  necessary  for  my  outfit, 
was  the  greater,  as  every  thing  was  very  dear  at  the  time,  the 
merchants  being  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  road,  that  no  caravan  from  the  north  would  arrive  that  year. 
Camels  especially  were  exceedingly  dear,  seven  fine  animals  which 
Khweldi  had  sent  from  Zfnder  being  sold  for  60,000  shells  each, 
a  very  high  price  for  a  camel.  I  deemed  myself,  therefore,  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  purchase  a  she-camel  of  inferior  quality 
for  45,000.  I  also  was  so  lucky  as  to  buy  an  excellent  mare  for 
•  70,000  shells,  or  less  than  thirty  dollars.  Having  thus  at  length 
provided  for  all  my  wants,  I  got  every  thing  ready  for  starting  on 
the  21st,  and  heartily  glad  I  was  when  I  was  fairly  embarked  on 
this  the  last  stage  of  my  journeying  in  Negroland,  with  the  pros- 
pect before  me  that,  in  six  months  or  so,  I  might  again  breathe  the 
imngorating  air  of  the  north. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  took  leave  of  my  friends  from  the  far 
west,  who  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  to  Kiikawa ;  for,  al- 
though they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  any  farther  assistance  to  me, 
they  wanted  to  lay  the  chief  of  that  country  xmder  some  contribu- 
tion for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  master.  I  then  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  great  cheerfulness ;  and  although  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  country  was  not  new  to  me,- yet  the  route 
which  I  was  obliged  to  take  had  not  been  traveled  by  me  before. 
The  road,  although  perhaps  less  j)opulous,  seemed  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  richer  vegetation,  and  deldb  palms  especially  formed 
the  ornament  of  many  a  hamlet  or  of  the  open  scenery.  Pine  cat- 
tle also  were  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  and  altogether  it 
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was  a  pleasant  ride.  Thus^  after  a  march  of  about  eleren  miki^ 
we  reached  the  town  of  Wase  or  Wasa,  and  here  took  up  our 
quarters ;  but^  as  usual,  we  found  the  gate  so  narrow  that  we  wcfe 
obliged  to  take  most  of  the  luggage  off  the  camels,  and  this  was 
the  reason  that  we  always  preferred  encamping  outside,  ahhouj^ 
here  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe.  Even  inside  the  place  the  pec^ 
were  veiy  much  afraid  of  thieves.  The  town  was  tolerably  pop- 
ulous, and  the  court-yards  were  fenced  with  hedges  of  living  tieee^ 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  UH^a,  and  the  one  where  we  lodged 
was  well  shaded.  Although,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  expedition  of  Bokhaii, 
the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  much  at  their  ease,  we  were  neverthe- 
less tolerably  well  treated. 

November  242^.  We  had  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  town  as  we  had  in  entering  it,  so  that  I  was  quite  sick  of  these 
places,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  never  to  enter  one  again.  The 
soighimi  or  Indian  com  had  just  been  cut,  but  was  lying  on  the 
ground  unthreshed,  or  rather  \mbeaten.  The  dor6wa-tree  or  Baa- 
sid  Parhii^  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  tree  in  this  district^ 
appeared  in  great  numbers  a  little  &rther  on,  and  even  date-tnees 
were  seen,  close  to  a  hamlet  Having  then  passed  through  a  more 
open  country,  the  scenery  became  exceedingly  fine,  and  continued 
so  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sab6-n-garl,  which  we  passed  at  some  dis- 
tance on  our  left.  The  market-place,  enlivened  by  two  beautiful 
batire-trees,  remained  close  at  the  side  of  our  track.  It  was  here 
that  the  Gtovemor  of  Kan6  intended  to  collect  his  troops  in  order 
to  oppose  Bokhari ;  but  it  was  not  very  likely,  taking  into  ac- 
count his  own  want  of  energy  and  the  cowardly  dispositbn  of  his 
host,  that  he  would  offer  serious  resistance  to  that  energetic  and 
enterprising  chief,  with  his  warlike  bands,  elated  by  victory  and 
pillage. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Sab6-n-garf,  through  a  less-favored  dis- 
trict, we  reached  the  town  of  Yerfmarf,  surroxmded  with  a  keffi, 
while  on  its  outer  side  a  market  was  just  being  held.  But  there 
being  here  no  food  for  the  camels,  we  proceeded  on,  through  a 
district  covered  with  imderwood,  imtil  we  reached,  about  two 
miles  beyond,  a  village  called  "  Gfda-n-Alla"  ("  the  house  of 
GK)d"),  which,  besides  being  sunjjunded  with  a  keffi,  was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  behind  a  dense  covert  of  trees,  which  form  a  natu- 
ral defense,  that  we  could  scarcely  discover  it  But  inside  this 
covert  there  was  a  fine  open  field,  whereon  we  pitched  our  t^t, 
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and  were  soon  visited  by  the  mayor  and  the  chief  inhabitants, 
who  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner  toward  us,  and  provided 
us  with  every  thing  we  wanted,  the  place  being  rich  in  small  mil- 
let and  Indian  corn.  The  village  was,  however,  very  badly  sup- 
plied with  water,  the  well  being  at  a  great  distance.  The  camp- 
ing-ground was  extremely  pleasant,  the  open  green  being  varied 
by  dense  groups  of  trees,  and  the  vegetation  being  moreover  en- 
livened by  a  good  many  deleb  palms. 

The  road  which  we  pursued  the  following  day  was  more  beset 
by  thorny  bushes,  but  here  also  del^  palms  were  numerous,  and 
dorowa  and  tamarind  trees  contributed  to  enliven  more  favored 
spots.  Thus  we  reached  the  place  where  this  northern  route  is 
joined  by  a  more  southerly  one  which  passes  by  Gezawa,  but  not 
the  same  track  which  I  had  pursued  on  my  former  journey.  Here 
we  continued  on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  all  the  people  whom  we 
met  were  flying  in  haste  before  Bokhari.  Thus  we  passed  Duk- 
awa,  a  considerable  village,  fortified  Vith  a  keffi,  and  surrounded 
with  numbers  of  monkey-bread-trees,  which  at  present  were  desti- 
tute of  foliage,  although  Ac  fruit  was  just  ripening.  As  the  heat 
became  rather  oppressive,  especially  as  we  were  not  provided  with 
water,  all  the  ponds  being  now  dried  up,  I  rode  in  advance  to  H6- 
biri,  fortified,  like  most  of  the  hamlets  hereabouts,  with  a  stock- 
ade, and  adorned  outside  by  large  tamarind  and  monkey-bread 
trees,  and,  while  watering  the  horses,  refreshed  myself  with  a  lit- 
tle sour  milk.  Passing  then  through  a  dense  forest,  I  reached  the 
well  in  front  of  the  town  of  Gerki.  My  people  had  already  ar- 
rived, but  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  well,  although  not  very  deep,  being  rather  poor, 
considering  the  number  of  people  which  it  had  to  supply.  I  had, 
in  consequence,  to  pay  300  shells  for  supplying  the  wants  of  my- 
self and  my  animals.  Not  feeling  any  greater  inclination  this 
time  to  encamp  inside  Gerki  than  I  had  done  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, I  chose  my  own  camping-ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  too  near 
a  large  monkey-bread-tree,  which  in  the  course  of  the  night  af- 
forded to  an  audacious  thief  an  excellent  cover  under  which  to 
proceed  twice  to  a  very  clever  performance  of  his  art  I  would 
strongly  advise  any  future  traveler  in  these  districts,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  very  expert  thieves,  to  take  care  not  to  pitch 
his  tent  too  near  a  large  tree.  As  it  was,  to  my  great  disgust,  the 
fellow  succeeded  in  carrying  away,  first  the  tobe,  and  tiien  the 
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trowsers  belonging  to  one  of  my  servants ;  but  I  strongly  suspect- 
ed one  of  the  inhabitants  of  H6biri,  from  whom  I  had  bought,  the 
previous  evening,  an  ox  of  burden  for  9000  shells,  to  be  the  cul- 
prit G^rki  is  famous  on  account  of  the  many  thefts  which  are 
committed  in  its  neighborhood. 

Although  I  had  not  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor  of  the 
town,  he  accompanied  me  the  next  morning  with  ten  horsemen, 
four  of  whom  were  his  own  sons.  He  himself  was  quite  a  stately 
person,  and  was  well  mounted.  Having  then  taken  leave  of  him 
at  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Kano  and  B6mu,  I  r^hed  the 
town  of  Birmendwa,  the  small  frontier  town  of  Bomu,  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  my  former  journey,  but  which,  at  present,  had 
assumed  more  remarkable  political  importance,  as  it  had  not  made 
its  subjection  to  Shdri,  the  present  ruler  of  Gummel,  but  still  ad- 
hered to  his  opponent  and  rival,  the  Governor  of  Tymbi.  On  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  endeavored  to  cut  oflF  the 
peaceable  intercourse  between  Gummel  and  Kan6,  and  I  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  any  impleasantness,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  petty  chief,  and  to  procuie  his  good- will  by  a  small 
present,  while  my  camels  pursued  the  direct  track.  Thus  we 
reached  Gummel,  and  encamped  outside  at  some  distance  fix)m  the 
wall  to  the  northeast. 

I  had  left  this  town  on  my  former  journey  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  under  the  rule  of  the 
old  Dan  Tanoma.  But  civil  war,  which  cuts  short  the  finest 
germs  of  human  prosperity,  had  been  raging  here ;  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  Bomu  as  the  successor  of  the  former  governor  having 
been  vanquished  by  his  rival  Shdri,  who,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  town  after  much  serious  fighting,  had  again  been  driven 
out  by  the  Governor  of  Zinder,  sent  against  him  by  the  Sheikh  of 
Bornu.  Having  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  Kano,  and  col- 
lected there  fi:'esh  strength,  the  rebellious  governor  had  recon- 
quered his  seat,  where  he  was  now  tacitly  acknowledged  by  hi> 
hege  lord,  in  the  weak  state  to  which  the  kingdom  of  Bomu  had 
been  reduced  by  the  civil  war.  The  town  was  almost  desolate, 
while  the  palace  had  been  ransacked,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  new  governor  himself,  who,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
his  rival  and  near  kinsman,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  this  govemment,  was  residing  amid  the  towering 
ruins  of  the  royal  residence,  blackened  by  fire,  and  exhibiting  al- 
together the  saddest  spectacle.     It  was  with  a  melancholy  feeling 
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that  I  remembered  the  beautiful  tamarind-tree  which  spread  its 
shade  over  the  whole  court-yard  of  the  palace,  where,  on  my  for- 
mer visit,  I  had  witnessed  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  this  petty 
court  All  now  presented  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  misery. 
The  governor  himself,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years"  of  age,  and 
with  features  void  of  expression,  was  dressed  in  a  very  shabby 
manner,  wearing  nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  and  having  his  head 
uncovered.  There  was,  however,  another  man  sitting  by  his  side, 
whose  exterior  was  more  imposing ;  but  I  soon  recognized  him  as 
my  old  friend  Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi,  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
our  outset  from  Miirzuk,  and  who,  fix)m  being  an  agent  of  Mr. 
Gagliuffi,  had  become,  through  successful  trading  and  speculation, 
a  wealthy  merchant  himself.  lie  was  now  speculating  upon  the 
successful  issue  of  an  expedition  of  his  protector  against  the  town 
of  Birmenawa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  braved  the  authority  of 
the  governor ;  but,  fortunately,  the  debt  which  Mr.  Eichardson 
had  contracted  with  him  had  at  length  been  paid,  and  he  expressed 
nothing  but  kindly  feelings  toward  me,  and  congratulated  me,  as 
it  appeared  sincerely,  upon  my  safe  return  from  my  dangerous  un- 
dertaking, praising  my  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  highest 
terms  before  his  friend  the  governor.  Presenting  to  the  latter  a 
small  gift,  consisting  of  a  red  cap  and  turban,  together  with  a 
flask  of  rose  oil,  I  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  guide,  in 
order  to  accompany  me  to  the  Governor  of  Mashena,  He  con- 
sented to  do  so,  although,  perhaps,  he  never  intended  to  perform 
his  promise ;  and  I  myself,  at  the  time,  had  no  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be  accompanied,  as  the 
road  to  Malam,  where  the  Governor  of  Mashena  at  present  resid- 
ed, led  close  to  the  territory  of  Tymbi,  the  residence  of  Sh^ri*s 
rival. ' 

Having  returned  to  my  tent  outside  the  town,  I  was  visited  by 
several  of  my  former  acquaintances,  and  among  others  by  Moham- 
med Abeakiita,  the  remarkable  freed  slave  from  Yoruba,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  But  the  most  interesting  vis- 
it was  that  of  E'  Sfaksi  in  the  evening,  who  brought  me  a  quantity 
of  sweetmeats  from  his  well-supplied  household,  and  spent  several 
hours  with  me,  giving  me  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Bomu,  as  well  as  of  the  English  expedition  which  had 
arrived  there.  As  a  reward  for  his  friendly  feeling  and  for  his 
information,  I  presented  him  with  a  young  heifer,  which  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  had  sent  me  as  a  present. 
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My  camels  having  proved  insufficient  for  the  journey  before 
tbem^  I  was  looking  out  for  fresh  ones,  but  in  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  place  was  not  able  to  prociuxj  any,  a  circumstanoe 
which  caused  mc  afterward  a  great  deal  of  delay  on  my  journey. 

Monday,  Nov.  27ih,  ^\iler  losing  much  time  awaiting  the  €5om- 
ing  of  the  guide  who  had  been  promised  me,  I  started  after  my 
peoplCj  whom  I  had  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  camels.  The  road, 
in  confiequence  of  the  civil  war  which  had  raged  between  Sh^ri 
and  his  rival,  had  become  quite  desolate.  The  inhabitants  bad 
(fescrled  their  native  villages,  leaving  the  crops  standing  ripe  in 
the  fields,  and  forsaking  every  thing  which  had  been  dear  to  tbem, 
Not  a  single  human  being  was  to  be  seen  for  a  strotoh  of  tnotis 
than  twenty- five  miles,  when  at  length  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
native  travelers,  or  fat£ki,  who  were  going  to  Kano-  We  soon 
after  reached  the  small  town  of  Fanyakangwa,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  stockade-j  and  enc-amped  on  tbe  stubble-fields,  which  were 
covered  with  small  ddm  bush,  not  far  from  a  deep  well,  and  w« 
were  glad  to  find  that  we  had  at  length  reached  a  land  of  tolerable 
plenty,  the  com  being  just  half  the  price  it  was  in  Giimmel.  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  cattle^  and  I  had  a  plentiM  supply 
of  milk ;  but  water  was  at  the  present  season  very  flcanty^  and 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  what  the  people  would  do  in  the  dry 
season. 

A  march  of  a  little  more  than  tWo  miles  brought  us  to  Malam, 
consisting  of  two  villages,  the  eastern  one  being  encompassed  by 
a  clay  wall  which  was  being  repaired,  while  the  western  one,  where 
the  present  governor  resided,  was  just  being  surrounded  with  a 
stockade.  Between  the  two  villages  lies  the  mairket-place,  where 
a  market  is  held  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Mashena,  whose  father  I  had  visited  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, is  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  who  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  his  province  in  the  turbulent  state  into  which 
the  empire  of  Bomu  has  been  plunged,  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
war  raging  between  the  Sheikh  'Omar  and  his  brother  'Abd  e' 
Rahman. 

While  staying  here  during  the  hot  hours  I  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral Arab  traders,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  Mr.  Vogel  had 
gone  on  a  journey  to  Mandara,  but  without  taking  with  him  any 
of  his  companions.  I  left  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  as  the  beat  of 
the  midday  hours  allowed  me,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey 
toward  the  town  of  Mashena.    We  encamped  this  evening  at  the 
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well  belonging  to  a  village  called  Allamaibe,  a  name  not  iinfre- 
quent  in  this  region,  and  we  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  enjoying  themselves  with  music  and  dancing, 
celebrated  also  my  own  arrival  with  a  song ;  they,  moreover,  sent 
me  several  dishes  of  native  food. 

Wednesday^  November  29(h,  The  whole  tract  which  we  traversed 
in  pursuing  our  road  from  hence  to  the  town  of  Mashena  was 
chiefly  adorned  with  diim  palms,  which  did  not  cease  till  just  be- 
fore we  reached  Demanmaria ;  and  the  country  was  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  and  exhibited  some  signs  of  industry.  Cattle  also  were 
not  wanting ;  and  I  observed  that,  at  a  village  which  we  passed 
near  the  town  of  Mairimaja,  although  it  was  then  nearly  h^f  past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cattle  had  not  yet  been  driven 
out.  Here  the  water  did  not  seem  to  be  at  any  great  depth  below 
the  surface,  some  of  the  wells  measuring  not  more  than  four  fath- 
oms. Having  then  traversed  a  district  where  the  tamarind-tree 
was  the  greatest  ornament,  we  reached  the  town  of  Mashena,  with 
its  rocky  eminences  scattered,  about  the  landscape,  and  encamped 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town.  I  have  made  a 
few  observations  with  regard  to  this  place  on  my  former  journey, 
but  neither  then  nor  at  this  time  did  I  visit  the  interior.  I  will 
only  add  that  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  Sherff  Mohammed  el 
Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  Vizier  of  Bornu  in  Zinder,  with  whom  my 
supplies  had  been  deposited,  was  slain  in  the  revolution  of  the 
preceding  year.  Not  long  ailer  I  had  pitched  my  tent  I  received 
a  visit  from  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  'Abd  Allahi  Sh<5n,  who  had 
assisted  the  usurper  Abd  c'  Rahman  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  had  been  exiled  by  the  Sheikh  'Omar  as  soon  as 
the  latter  again  recovered  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  beg  me  to  solicit  his  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the 
sheikh  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me.  He  also  informed  me 
that  the  road  was  at  present  by  no  means  safe,  being  greatly  in- 
fested by  the  people  of  Bddde,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  Bornu  kingdom  had  been  reduced  by 
the  civil  war.  Corn  was  here  exceedingly  dear,  or  rather  not  to 
be  had  at  all,  and  beans  was  the  only  thing  I  could  procure. 

From  hence  I  followed  at  first  my  former  track  till  I  came  to 
the  place  where  on  that  occasion  I  had  lost  my  road,  and  here  I 
took  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  passed  the  hot  hours  in 
Lamiso,  a  middle-sized  town  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of 
earth.    Outside  the  town  there  was  a  market-place,  where  a  mark- 
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et  was  just  being  held,  tolerably  well  supplied,  not  only  with,  coniy 
but  also  with  cotton ;  besides  these,  beans,  dod6wa^  the  ddna  firnil^ 
dried  fish,  and  indigo,  formed  the  chief  articles  for  sale ;  and  I 
bought  here  a  pack-ox  for  10,000  shells.  As  soon  as  the  bargain 
was  concluded  I  again  piirsued  my  journey,  and,  after  some  time, 
fell  into  my  old  track.  Having  thus  reached  the  town  of  Alia- 
m4y,  I  pitched  my  tent  inside  the  thick  fence  of  thorny  bushes^ 
I  had  passed  this  town  also  on  my  former  journey,  and  had  then 
been  greatly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle; 
but,  in  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  coimtry,  not  a  sLdj^ 
cow  was  to  be  seen,  the  whole  place  being  entirely  desolate.  Even 
the  water,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  was  of  bad  quality. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Biindi  after  a  short  n:iarch,  pro- 
ceeding in  advance  of  my  camels  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  governor,  and  to  obtain  from  him  an  escort  through  the  • 
unsafe  district  which  intervened  between  this  town  and  Zuirflni- 
lo.  Aftier  a  little  tergiversation,  my  old  friend,  the  ghaladima, 
*Omar,  acceded  to  my  request,  givii])^  me  a  guide  who,  he  assured 
me,  would  procure  an  escort  for  me  in  the  village  of  Sheah&i, 
where  a  squadron  of  horse  was  stationed  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  road.  I  had  experienced  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  this 
officer  during  my  former  stay  here,  and  felt,  therefore,  little  in- 
clination to  be  his  guest  a  second  time ;  but  if  I  had  had  any  fore- 
boding that  Mr.  Vogel  was  so  near  at  hand,  I  would  gladly  have 
made  some  stay. 

Having  rejoined  my  camels,  I  set  out,  without  delay,  through 
the  forest,  taking  the  lead  with  my  head  servant;  but  I  had 
scarcely  proceeded  three  miles  when  I  saw  advancing  toward  me 
a  person  of  strange  aspect — a  young  man  of  very  fair  complexion, 
dressed  in  a  tobc  like  the  one  I  wore  myself,  and  with  a  white 
turban  wound  thickly  round  his  head.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  blacks,  likewise  on  horseback.  One  of  them  I  rec- 
ognized as  my  servant  M'adi,  whom,  on  setting  out  from  Ktikawa, 
I  had  left  in  the  house  as  a  guardian.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
told  the  young  man  that  I  was  'Abd  el  Kerfm,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Vogel  (for  he  it  was)  rushed  forward,  and,  taken  by 
surprise  as  both  of  us  were,  we  gave  each  other  a  hearty  reception 
from  horseback.  As  for  myself  I  had  not  had  the  remofeefit  idea 
of  meeting  him,  and  he,  on  his ;  ^  h^ii  nmiy  &  uluvf^  t^iw^  lidbre 
received  tiie  intelligen 
having  the  slighted  n  pog  Jjiim  *m 
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•  Arab  address  that  the  letter  which  I  forwarded  to  him  from  E^6 
was  a  letter  from  some  Arab,  he  had  put  it  by  without  opening  it, 
waiting  till  he  might  meet  with  a  person  who  should  be  able  to 
read  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable  forest  we  dismounted  and  sat 
down  together  on  the  ground;  and  my  camels  having  arrived,  I 
took  out  my  small  bag  of.  provisions,  and  had  some  coflfee  boiled, 
so  that  we  were  quite  at  home.  It  was  with  great  amazement 
that  I  heard  from  my  young  friend  that  there  were  no  supplies  in 
Kiikawa ;  that  what  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been  spent ; 
and  that  the  usurper  'Abd  e'  Rahman  had  treated  him  very  badly, 
having  even  taken  possession  of  the  property  which  I  had  left  in 
Zinder.  He  moreover  informed  me  that  he  himself  was  on  his 
way  to  that  plac€,  in  order  to  see  whether  fresh  supplies  had  not 
arrived,  being  also  anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  that  im- 
portant town  by  an  astronomical  observation,  and  thus  to  give  a 
firmer  basis  to  my  own  labors.  But  the  news  of  the  want  of  pe- 
cuniary supplies  did  not  cause  me  so  much  surprise  as  the  report 
which  I  received  from  him  that  he  did  not  possess  a  single  bottle 
of  wine ;  for,  having  now  been  for  more  than  three  years  without 
a  drop  of  any  stimulant  except  coflfee,  and  having  suflfered  severe- 
ly from  frequent  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  I  had  an  insuper- 
able longing  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  which  former  experience 
had  taught  me  the  benefit.  On  my  former  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  I  had  contracted  a  serious  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Lycia, 
and  (juickly  regained  my  strength  by  the  use  of  good  French 
wine.  I  could  not  help  reproaching  my  friend  for  having  too 
hastily  believed  the  news  of  my  death  before  he  had  made  all  pos- 
sible inquiries ;  but,  as  he  was  a  new-comer  into  this  country  and 
did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  those  reports. 

I  also  learned  from  him  that  there  were  dispatches  for  me  in 
Kiikawa,  informing  me  of  the  expedition  sent  up  the  River  Tsad- 
da,  or  Benuwe.  With  regard  to  his  own  proceedings,  he  informed 
me  that  his  sole  object  in  going  to  Mandara  had  been  to  join  that 
expedition,  having  been  misled  by  the  opinion  of  rtiy  friends  in 
Europe,  who  thought  that  I  had  gone  to  A'damawa  by  way  of 
Mandara,  and  that,  when  once  in  Mora,  he  had  become  aware  of 
the  mistake  he  had  committed  when  too  late,  and  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  retrieve  his  error  by  going  fix)m  that  place  to  Uj^  firom 
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whence  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  'Abd  e^  Kahman  and  the  re- 
turn of  his  brother  'Omar  to  power  had  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Kdkawa. 

While  we  were  thus  conversing  together  the  other  members  of 
the  caravaa  in  whose  company  Mr.  Vogel  was  traveling  arrived, 
and  exprt^setl  their  astoni^shment  and  surprise  at  my  sitting  quiet- 
ly here  in  the  midst  of  the  forest^  talking  with  my  friend,  while 
the  whole  district  was  infested  by  hostile  men.  But  these  Ai^ 
traders  are  great  cowards;  and  I  learned  from  my  countrymaa 
that  he  had  found  a  great  nmnber  of  these  merehants  assembled 
in  Borztiri,  and  afraid  of  a  few  robbers  who  infested  the  road  be- 
yond that  place,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  joined  them  witi 
his  companions  that  they  had  decided  npon  advancing. 

After  about  two  hours'  conversation  we  had  to  separate ;  and 
while  Mr.  Vogcl  pursued  bis  journey  to  Zmdcr  (whence  he  prom* 
ised  to  join  me  before  the  end  of  the  month),  I  hastened  to  ove^ 
take  my  people,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  wait  for  me  in  Kalenui 
I  have  described  this  place  on  my  outward  journey  as  a  cheerful 
and  industrious  village^  consisting  of  two  straggling  groups^  full 
of  cattle  and  animation  ;  but  here  also  desolation  had  supplanted 
human  happiness,  and  a  few  scattered  huts  were  all  that  was  it 
piv'sL-i^t  h-y  !»*'  «ren.  TTrwirii:;  rostod  here  for  alx>ut  3V  h-^nr  ^r'^^h 
my  people,  who  had  unloaded  the  animals  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  well,  I  started  again  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reached  Shech^ri,  where  I  was  to  receive  my  escort,  this  being 
the  reason  why  I  had  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  main  di- 
rection of  my  route.  This  time  we  encamped  on  the  open  square 
inside  the  village,  where  we  were  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt 
raised  by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  on  their  return  from  their 
pasture-grounds.  This  was  a  sign  of  some  sort  of  comfort  remain- 
ing ;  but  we  were  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  shrill  cry  raised  on 
account  of  a  report  having  been  just  received  that  a  party  of  na- 
tive traders,  or  "fataki,"  had  been  attacked  by  the  Tawarek.  In 
the  morning  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  two  horsemen  for 
an  escort ;  but  I  at  last  set  out,  taking  a  southerly  detour  instead 
of  the  direct  road  to  Zurrikulo,  and  thus  reached  the  town  of 
Kerf-zeman,  'situated  two  miles  and  a  half  southwest  from  the 
former,  along  a  track  ornamented  by  a  dense  grove  of  diim  palms. 

Thus  I  reached  Zurrikulo  for  the  third  time  during  my  travels 
in  Negroland,  but  found  it  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  I 
had  last  visited  it  in  1851 ;  and  the  wall,  although  it  had  beea  con- 
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siderably  contracted,  was  still  much  too  large  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  governor,  Kash^lla  S'afd,  who  paid  me  a 
visit  in  the  evening,  when  I  had  pitched  my  tent  at  a  short  dis- 
tance fix)m  his  residence,  requested  urgently  that,  on 'my  arrival 
in  the  capital,  I  would  employ  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in 
order  to  induce  him  either  to  send  him  sujGBcient  succors,  or  to  re- 
call him  from  this  dangerous  post,  otherwise  he  should  take  to 
flight  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  here  some 
Arabs  who  were  scarcely  able  to  conceive  how  I  could  pursue 
these  difficult  roads  quite  by  myself,  without  a  caravan. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  danger,  I  decided  upon  traveling  at  night, 
and  set  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  entering  now  a  re- 
gion consisting  of  high  sandy  downs  and  irregular  hollows,  full  of 
diim  palms,  and  occasionally  forming  the  receptacle  for  a  swampy 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  wild  hog  appears  to  find  a  pleasant 
home.  After  a  march  of  nearly  ten  hours,  which  greatly  fatigued 
my  camels  on  account  of  the  numerous  sandy  slopes  which  we 
had  to  go  up  and  down,  we  reached  the  little  hamlet  of  Gab6re, 
situated  in  a  rather  commanding  position,  bordered  toward  the 
north  by  a  hollow  dell.  Here  I  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village,  and  was  glad  to  treat  my  people  with  a  sheep  and  a 
few  fowls.  From  the  presence  of  these  articles  of  luxury  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  oflF,  but  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  learn  that  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
to  the  Tawarek,  in  order  not  to  be  exposed  to  their  predatory  in- 
cursions. 

Monday  J  December  4th,  It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock  when  I  was 
again  en  route.  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  all  this  time,  al- 
though not  the  slightest  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture  was  percep- 
tible, the  sky  was  always  overcast  before  sunrise.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  crossed  my  former  path  at  the  neat  little  village 
Kaluwa,  the  aspect  of  which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  me  at  that  time.  Farther  on  I  kept  to  the  south  of  my  for- 
mer track,  through  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  all  the  fields 
were  provided  with  those  raised  platforms  intended  as  stations  for 
the  guardians,  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 
Thus  passing  a  good  many  villages,  we  made  halt  during  the  hot 
hours  at  the  village  Dimfsuga,  under  a  group  of  fine  hajilfj,  the 
inhabitants  treating  us  hospitably.  Having  then  continued  our 
journey  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  we  soon  passed  a  vil- 
lage which  in  other  respects  presents  nothing  interesting,  but  the 
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name  of  which  is  remarkable  as  stowing  the  fhoetious  turn  of  the 
nativca  It  is  called  *'  BtSne  kay^rde  S'aid,"  meaning  '*  Sleep,  aod 
rely  upon  S'aid,*'  the  hamlet  having  evidently  received  this  naino 
from  tiie  nMive  traders  proceeding  from  the  side  of  B6nm,  wbxf 
thus  eviDced  the  conlidenca  they  felt  in  entering  the  province  of 
the  energetic  Kashdla  S'aid^  who  they  knew  kept  it  in  su€h  i 
state  of  security  that  there  was  no  danger  from  robbers. 

While  we  were  proceeding  through  an  uninhabited  hilly  tracts 
my  guide  suddenly  left  me,  so  that^  being  misled  by  the  greater 
width  of  the  path,  and  passing  the  village  of  Jinger^  aniumted  et 
the  time  by  a  group  of  lively  females  in  their  best  attire^  und  juH 
peiforming  a  marriage  ceremony,  I  reaehed  the  town  of  Wadi| 
which  I  had  touched  at  on  my  outward  journey^  and  at  leogth  ky 
a  roundabout  way  arrived  at  Borzari^  where  I  expected  my  peo* 
pie  to  join  me*  But  I  looked  for  them  in  vain  the  ^hole  nigfat 
They  had  taken  the  niad  to  GnJmari,  The  governor  treated  tm 
hospitably ;  but  his  object  was  to  induce  me  to  dpeak  a  word  ia 
favor  of  him  to  his  liege  lord. 

In  consequence  of  my  people  having  taken  another  road,  I  lost 
the  whole  forenoon  of  the  foOowing  day^  and  encamped  aboul 
seven  miles  beyond  Gr^mari,  near  the  village  called  Mariamari 
DurinL^  tliis  «Mi('!nn7"irapnt  T  ncMiu  litvird  tlio  unnsiKtl  ^^otmtl  vsf  :j 
lion  during  the  night.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  branch  of  the  komadugu  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  this  place,  and  I  therefore  think  myself  right  in  suppos- 
ing that,  in  B6mu  at  least,  lions  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  this  entangled  net  of  water-courses  which  I  had  here  reach- 
ed. The  next  day  I  marched  for  a  considerable  time  along  the 
northern  border  of  this  channel,  girt  by  fine  tamarind  and  fig 
trees,  and  occasionally  by  a  group  of  dum  palms,  till,  having 
passed  the  village  of  Damen,  and  traversed  a  wide  swampy  tract, 
we  Grossed  the  first  branch,  which  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  but  only  three  feet  deep,  the  only 
difficulty  being  in  the  steepness  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  under  a  neigboring  tama- 
rind-tree, we  continued  our  march  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  village  Diway.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  neat  little 
square  near  the  "msid,"  all  the  matting  fences  surrounding  the 
cottages  being  new  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  My  ob- 
ject in  staying  here  was  to  confer  with  the  **  bfllama''  as  to  the 
best  means  of  crossing  the  lai^r  branch  of  the  komadugu,  which 
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runs  at  a  sliort  distance  beyond  this  village,  and  the  passage  of 
which  was  said  to  be  very  difficult  at  the  time,  encumbered  as  we 
were  with  animals  and  luggage.  But  it  was  very  extraordinary 
that  the  people  here  contended  that  the  river  then  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  ten  days  previously,  although  I  did  not  find  this 
statement  confirmed  on  our  actually  crossing  it  the  following 
morning,  the  water  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  having  decreased, 
an  observation  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  re- 
marked on  a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
komadugu.  The  river  here  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  it.  The  greatest  depth 
was  more  than  four  feet ;  but  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  was 
the  reason  that  it  was  here  passable  at  all,  although  it  had  become 
too  shallow  to  employ  the  native  craft,  while  lower  down,  between 
this  place  and  Z^ngiri,  it  could  not  be  forded.  Having  then 
crossed  three  smaller  channels  and  passed  the  village  Kinj^berf, 
once  a  large  town  and  encompassed  by  a  wide  clay  wall,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  poor  hamlet  called  Margwa  Sheriferf,  from  a 
sherif  who  had  settled  here  many  years  ago ;  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure myself  a  good  reception  from  the  ruler  of  Bomu,  after  the 
great  political  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce  my  arrival.  I 
only  needed  to  give  full  expression  to  my  real  feelings  in  order 
to  render  my  letter  acceptable  to  my  former  protector,  for  my  de- 
light had  been  extreme,  after  the  news  which  I  had  received  of 
*Abd  e'  Eahman  having  usurped  the  supreme  power,  on  hearing 
that  the  just  and  lawful  Sheikh  'Omar  had  once  more  regained 
possession  of  the  royal  authority.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when,  after  having  traversed  the  district  of  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  fine  herds  of  camels,  and  its  deep  wells,  some  of 
them  more  than  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  I  approached  the  town 
on  the  11th  of  December,  I  found  'Abd  e'  Nebf,  the  chief  eunuch 
of  the  sheikh,  with  thirty  horsemen,  posted  at  the  village  of  Kalf- 
luwa,  where  a  market  was  just  held,  in  order  to  give  me  an  hon- 
orable reception.  Thus  I  re-entered  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whence 
I  had  set  out  on  my  dangerous  journey  to  the  west,  in  stately  pro- 
cession. On  entering  my  quarters,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  the  two  sappers.  Corporal  Church  and  private  Macguire, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel, 
and  to  join  me,  if  possible,  in  my  proceedings. 


CEAPTEH  LXXXIT. 

LAST  RESIDENCE  m   KU'KAWA. — BENEFIT  OF  EUKOPEAN 
80CIETT. 

Ok  reaching  safely  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whicli  had  been  mj 
heaJ-quartcrs  for  so  long  a  period^  and  from  whence  I  had  fii^ 
commenced  my  journeys  of  exploration  in  Negroland,  it  mighi 
seem  that  I  had  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  corDpleie 
success,  and  that  I  could  now  enjoy  a  short  stay  in  the  same  pJiWd 
before  traversing  the  last  stage  of  my  homeward  journt'y .  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  and  it  was  uiy  lot  to  pass  four  monlbs 
in  this  town  under  rather  unpleasant  circumstances.  I  had  ex* 
pected  to  find  sufficient  means  here,  and  had,  in  consequence^ 
agreed  to  repay  the  simi  of  200  dollars  lent  me  by  the  Feziiiii 
merchant  Khweldi  in  Kan 6;  but  there  were  only  a  few  dolliirs 
in  cash  left  of  the  supplies  taken  out  by  Mr.  Vogel,  those  deposit* 
ed  by  myself  in  Zinder  in  the  hands  of  the  Sherif  el  Faa,  viaL, 

of  ironware,  having  been  plundered  during  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  country  produced  by  the  revolution.  Even  of  the  merchand- 
ise which  had  been  lately  dispatched  to  Zinder,  and  fix)m  thence, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  VogeFs  arrangements,  transported  to  Ku- 
kawa,  a  very  considerable  proportion  was  found,  on  a  close  ex- 
amination, to  have  been  abstracted.  Being  therefore  in  want  of 
money,  and  convinced  that  if  such  an  outrage  were  allowed  to 
pass  by  imnoticed  no  peaceable  intercourse  could  ever  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  Europeans,  I  explained  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  first  audience  which  I  had  of  the  sheikh,  to 
whom  I  made  a  present  worth  about  eight  pounds  sterling. 

While,  therefore,  once  more  assuring  him  of  my  unbounded 
satisfaction  at  finding  him  reinstated  in  his  former  power,  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  exert  his  influence  for  the  restoration 
of  my  property.  This  proceeding  of  mine,  as  responsible  to  the 
government  under  whose  auspices  I  was  traveling,  involved  me 
in  a  series  of  difficulties,  and  excited  against  luc  JJi^,^  .;  .., 
the  most  influential  courtiers  at  the  time,  and  a  maa  ot  ii  : n 
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character,  as  it  was  his  servant,  or  more  probably  himself,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder.  In 
order,  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  I  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  Yusuf,  the  sheikh's  next  eldest  brother,  an 
intelligent  and  straightforward  man,  by  making  him  a  handsome 
present,  and  explaining  to  him,  in  unequivocal  terms,  how  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  themselves  and  the  English  could 
only  exist  if  they  acted  in  a  conscientious  manner.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  to  render  my  situation  in  this  place 
still  more  uncomfortable  was  the  relation  which  existed  between 
Mr.Vogel  and  Corporal  Church,  one  of  the  sappers  who  had  come 
with  him  from  England ;  and  I  was  sorry  that  the  praiseworthy 
and  generous  intention  of  the  government  in  sending  out  these 
two  useful  persons  should  not  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  baffled  by  private  animosity.  In 
this  respect  I  had  already  been  greatly  disappointed  and  grieved 
on  hearing  from  Mr.  Vogel,  when  I  met  him  on  the  road,  that  he 
had  gone  alone  to  Mandara,  without  making  any  use  of  the  services 
of  his  companions.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  convince  the  two 
sappers  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
they  ought  to  forget  petty  jealousies,  as  it  was  only  by  a  mutual 
good  understanding  that  complete  success  in  such  undertakings 
could  be  secured-  'I  succeeded  in  convincing  Macguire,  although 
I  was  less  successful  with  Corporal  Church. 

Meanwhile,  I  spent  my  time  in  a  tolerably  useful  manner,  look- 
ing over  some  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Vogel  had  brought  with 
him,  especially  M.  Jomard's  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the 
'*  Voyage  au  Waday"  by  M.  Perron,  and  the  "  Flora  Nigritia"  of 
Sir  William  Hooker.  I  was  also  considerably  interested  by  the 
perusal  of  a  packet  of  letters  which  had  been  conveyed  in  the 
very  box  that  had  been  plundered,  and  which,  although  dating 
back  as  late  as  December,  1851,  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Partly  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  which  I  had  made,  and  part- 
ly to  obtain  a  mcn-e  secure  hold  upon  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
tiie  natives,  I  made  a  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  on 
Christmas  day  of  fourteen  oxen,  not  forgetting  either  rich  or  poor, 
blind  or  fokara,  nor  even  the  Arab  strangers. 

My  residence  in  the  town  became  infinitely  morb  cheerful  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel  on  the  29th  of  December, 
when  I  spent  a  period  of  twenty  days  most  pleasantly  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  enterprising  and  courageous  young  traveler,  who, 
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with  gy^Tpriaing  facility,  accustomed  himself  to  all  the  relations  of 
ttia  strange  life*  But,  while  home  away  by  the  impiilse  of  hk 
own  enthusiasm  J  and  giving  up  all  pretensions  to  the  comforts  of 
life,  he  imfortimately  committed  the  mistake  of  expecting  that  his 
companionH,  recently  arrived  from  Enrope,  and  whose  ideas  were 
less  elevated,  should  do  the  same,  and  this  had  given  riise  to  a 
lamentable  quarrel,  which  frufitrated  in  a  great  measure  the  inteo- 
tions  of  the  government  who  hatl  ®ent  out  the  party,  ExchaBg- 
ing  opiniona  with  regard  to  countries  which  we  had  both  of  lis 
traversed,  and  planning  flchemes  as  to  the  future  course  which  Mr, 
Vogel  was  to  pursuCj  and  especially  as  to  the  next  journey  whic¥ 
he  was  to  undertake  toward  Yakoha  and  A'damawa,  we  parsed 
our  time  vciy  agreeably,  I  communicated  to  him^  as  far  as  it  was 
ptissible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  all  the  information  which  T  had 
collected  during  my  extensive  wanderings^  and  called  his  attention 
to  various  points  which  I  begged  him  to  clear  up^  e^>ecially  with 
regard  to  gome  remarkable  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  famous  mermaid  of  the  Benuw(5,  the  **  ayn<"  It  was  rather 
unfortunate  that  no  copy  of  the  map  which  had  been  constructed 
from  the  materials  which  I  had  sent  home  had  reached  him,  so 
that  he  remained  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  points  which 
I  had  alre^*idy  eleart^d  tip.  I  also  delivered  to  Mr*  Vogel  those  let- 
ters of  introduction  wliich  I  had  received  from  the  tnler  of  S^ko* 
to,  addressed  to  the  various  governors  of  the  provinces  in  this 
part  of  his  empire,  so  that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  before  him  of 
being  well  received.  We,  moreover,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining 
the  sheikh's  consent  to  his  journey,  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
to  be  imprisoned  Mesaiid,  that'servant  of  the  mission  who,  by  his 
connivance,  had  facilitated  the  theft  committed  upon  my  eflfects.  In 
consequence  of  this  energetic  proceeding,  several  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles came  to  light,  even  of  those  which  had  formed  the  contents 
of  the  box  sent  from  England. 

Thus  we  began  cheerfully  the  year  1855,  in  which  I  was  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  from  my  long  career  of  hardships  and  privations, 
and  in  which  my  young  friend  was  to  endeavor  to  complete  my 
discoveries  and  researches,  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward the  B^nuwd,  and  then  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile, 
We  likewise  -indulged  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed,  after 
having  explored  the  provinces  of  Baiichi  and  A^damawa,  in  pene- 
trating eastward  along  that  highly  interesting  route  which  leads 
from  Sarawu  to  Loggond,  round  the  southern  border  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Mandara. 
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Meanwhile  some  interesting  excursions  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tsad  formed  a  pleasant  interruption  in  our  course  of  studies  and 
scientific  conunimications,  and  these  little  trips  were  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  the  e:?traordinary  manner  in  which  the 
shores  of  the  lake  had  been  changed  since  I  last  saw  them  on  my 
return  from  Bagirmi,  the  water  having  destroyed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  town  of  Ng6mu,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Kiikia,  where  we  had  encamped  the  first  night  on  our  expedition 
to  Musgu.  There  were  two  subjects  which  caused  me  some  de- 
gree of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  this  enterprising 
young  traveler,  the  first  being  his  want  of  experience,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  expected  in  a  young  man  fresh  from  Europe, 
and  the  other  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  eat  any  meat  at  all.  The  very  sight  of  a  dish  of 
meat  made  him  sick.  I  observed  that  Macguire  was  aflfected  in 
the  same  manner. 

Having  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  sheikh,  and  prepared  every  thing  that  Mr.  Vogel 
wanted  to  take  with  him,  forming  a  sufficient  supply  to  maintain 
him  for  a  whole  year,  I  accompanied  my  young  friend  out  of  the 
town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  January.  But  our  start  was 
rather  unlucky,  several  things  having  been  left  behind ;  and  it 
was  after  some  delay  and  imcertainty  that  we  joined  the  people 
who  had  gone  on  in  advance  with  the  camels,  at  a  late  hour,  at 
the  village  of  Diggigf.  Here  we  passed  a  cheerfiil  evening,  and 
drank  with  spirit  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  upon  which  my 
companion  was  then  about  to  engage.  Mr.  Vogel  had  also  taken 
with  him  all  his  meteorological  instruments,  and  his  luggage  be- 
ing of  a  manifold  description  and  rather  heavy,  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  great  trouble  in  transporting  it  through  the  difficult 
country  beyond  Yakoba,  especially  during  the  rainy  season ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  his 
farther  proceedings,  that  he  either  left  his  instruments  behind  in 
the  capital  of  Baiichi,  or  that  he  lost  them  in  crossing  a  river  be- 
tween that  place  and  Zariya.  As  for  his  barometer,  which  he 
had  transported  with  great  care  to  Kiikawa,  it  went  out  of  order 
the  moment  it  was  taken  from  the  wall. 

Having  borne  him  company  during  the  following  day's  march, 
I  left  him  with  thi  best  wishes  for  his  success.     I  had  taken  con- . 
siderable  pains  in  instructing  his  companion.  Corporal  Macguire, 
in  the  use  of  the  compass,  as  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  con- 
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figuration  of  the  ground  seemed  to  me  of  the  highest  importance 
in  a  moontainous  country  like  Bauchi  and  A'damawa;  for  Mr, 
Vogel  himaelf  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  such  a  task,  m 
It  w»ald  have  interfered  greatly  with  the  CQllectitig  of  plan^ 
which,  besides  making  astronomical  observations,  was  his  chief 
object;  and  besides,  being  an  extremely  tedious  business,  it  re- 
quired a  degree  of  patience  which  mj  young  friend  did  not  poe- 
aeaa.*  However,  I  am  afraid  that  even  MiW3guire  did  not  foUov 
up  my  instructions  for  any  length  of  time.  At  all  events,  as  he 
did  not  accompany  Mr.  Vogel  beyond  Yakoba,  it  seems  evident 
that,  even  if  his  journal  ghould  be  saved,  we  should  probably  not 
find  all  the  information  with  regard  to  the  partieiolara  of  his  route 
which  we  might  desire  in  such  a  country ;  for,  duriog  all  the  jour- 
neyB  which  he  has  pursued,  as  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
them,  he  relied  entirely  upon  his  astronomical  observationa.  I 
will  say  nothing  here  with  regard  to  the  results  of  this  journey,  m 
we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  his  journals  may  still  be  sav^d, 
and  that  we  may  thus  learn  something  more  of  him  than  the  lit* 
tie  which  has  as  yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  on  returning  to  Kukawa,  I  fdt 
rather  desolate  and  lonely  j  but  I  had  other  rcaaons  for  feeling  un* 
i^omfortable,  for,  having  exposed  myself  to  the  cold  the  preceding 
night,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  laid 
me  up  for  a  long  time,  and  which,  causing  me  many  sleeplesB 
nights,  reduced  me  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  weakness,  from 
which  I  did  not  recover  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  did  not  desist  from  requesting  the  sheikh,  in  the  most 
urgent  terms,  to  send  me  on  my  way,  and  to  supply  me  at  least 
with  camels,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  which  I  had  sustained 
through  the  insurrection.  I  had  hopes  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Mohammedan  month,  and  I 
was  therefore  extremely  delighted  when  two  respectable  Arabs 
came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  to  Fez- 
zdn,  although  I  did  not  much  rely  on  the  expectations  which  they 
raised.  Meanwhile,  on  the  8d  of  February,  the  pupils  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  had  staid  so  long  behind  in  Kan6,  reached  Kuka- 
wa, and  their  arrival  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  me,  although 

*  Macgnirc  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel  on  his  excarsion,  and  he  promised 
cheerfally  to  assist  him  in  eyery  way  toward  accomplishing  the  objects  of  her  m^- 
Qsty's  government.  As  for  Corporal  Church,  it  was  thooght  the  best  plan  tbat  be 
should  return  to  Europe  in  my  company. 
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they  put  me  to  fresh  expense ;  for,  by  their  authority,  as  being 
the  followers  of  a  highly  venerated  Mohammedan  chie^  they  in- 
creased the  probability  of  my  safely  entering  upon  my  home-jour- 
ney. I  therefore  went  with  my  friends  to  pay  a  visit  to  Z6n  el 
A'bidfn,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who,  having  been 
formeriy  employed  by  the  Sheikh  *Omar  as  a  messenger  to  the 
Emir  of  S6koto,  was  now  again  to  return  eastward ;  for  having  in 
the  beginning  been  treated  rather  unkindly  by  his  wife  Z^na, 
"  The  Ornament,"  El  Bakay's  daughter,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  console  himself  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  did  not  now 
appear  willing  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  repentant  wife, 
who  sincerely  wished  him  to  return  to  bear  her  company.  I 
found  him  a  simple  and  decent-looking  man,  whose  manners 
pleased  me  the  more  as  he  abstained  entirely  from  begging,  and  I 
testified  the  obligation  which  I  bore  to  his  family  by  sending  him 
an  ox  for  slaughtering,  a  sheep,  and  some  smaller  articles.  I  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  the  Sheriff  Abd  e'  Rahman,  the 
same  man  whom  we  had  met  four  years  previously  in  the  country 
of  A'lr,  and  who  had  lately  returned  from  A'damawa.  He  brought 
me  the  latest  information  of  the  state  of  that  country,  and  as  he 
was  to  return  again  in  that  direction,  at  a  later  period,  when  I  had 
received  fresh  supplies,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  give  him  a  small 
parcel  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Vogel  wherever  he  should  fall  in  with  him, 
especially  a  few  tiirkedis  and  some  sugar,  of  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  only  a  small  supply. 

Having  hired  a  guide  and  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh 
that  I  could  not  wait  any  longer,  my  health  having  suflered  con- 
siderably from  my  five  years'  stay  in  thesp  countries,  I  left  the 
town  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  pitched  my  tent  on  the  tigh 
ground  at  Darwerghu,  just  above  the  pool  or  swamp,  round  the 
southern  border  of  which  sorghum  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  which  in  the  daytime  formed  the  watering-place  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.  During  the  night  it  was  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  water-fowl.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  extremely  hap- 
py in  having  at  length  left  behind  me  a  town  of  which  I  had  be- 
come excessively  tired. 

But  it  was  not  my  destiny  to  get  ofl^  so  easily,  and  leave  thi& 
country  so  soon,  for  I  had  had  repeated  and  very  serious  consulta- 
tions, not  only  with  the  sheikh,  but  especially  with  his  brother, 
Abba  Yusuf,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  his  love 
of  justice,  about  the  parcel  sent  by  her  majesty's  government,  to- 
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gether  witli  tte  400  dollars  which  I  had  left  behind  in  Zmder, 
and  irhich  had  been  stolen  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionaiy 
outbreak.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion ^  the  sheikh  promised 
me  that  he  would  restore  what  I  had  lost;  but,  knowing  finom 
experience  that  with  these  people  time  is  of  no  value,  and  finding 
my  health  rapidly  declining,  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  aot 
waiting  any  longer,  and  the  sheikh,  seeing  that  I  was  determiEed, 
aeeording  to  all  appearance  gave  his  full  approval  to  my  depart- 
ure  by  sending  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst^  five  camels,  which^ 
although  of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  held  out  to  me  a  slight  hope 
of  proceeding  on  my  journey.  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
he  sent  to  me  my  old  friend  Hlj  Edris,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 
return  into  the  town ;  and  the  latter  made  me  all  sorts  of  promise 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sheikh  wanted  to  grant  me  redress 
for  all  the  claims  which  I  had  upon  him.  In  order  to  show  the 
ruler  of  the  country  that  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  own  con- 
ductj  and  to  entreat  him  once  more  to  send  me  olT  without  farther 
delay,  I  went  into  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  aftemoofi  and 
paid  my  respects  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  return  with  all  my 
effects  to  my  old  quarters ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  impossible^  as 
my  state  of  health  rendered  it  essential  for  me  to^  return  home 
without  farther  dclavj  whereas  by  taking  up  my  quart-ers  once 
more  inside  the  town,  according  to  their  own  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  was  sure  not  to  get  away  before  a  couple  of  months 
had  elapsed ;  but  I  said  that  I  would  gladly  wait  outside  some 
days  longer,  and  that,  if  he  wished,  I  would  come  into  the  town 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wished 
to  say  to  me.  To  this  the  sheikh  seemed  to  agree  at  the  time, 
and  thus  I  took  leave  of  him  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  that 
he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure.  I  therefore 
bought  two  more  camels  the  following  day  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  the  Tebu  from  the 
Bahhr  el  Ghazal,  and  on  the  25th,  through  the  mediation  of  a 
respectable  Tebu  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Haj  el  Biggela,  made 
an  agreement  with  a  guide,  paying  him  half  of  his  salary  in  ad- 
vance. The  same  evening  the  sheikh  sent  me  some  more  pro- 
visions. 

Thus  all  seemed  ready  for  my  departure,  although  I  had  not 
many  people  at  my  disposal ;  but  when  it  had  only  been  delayed 
one  day  by  accident,  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon 
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of  the  28th,  *Alf  Zmtelma,  that  same  servant  of  Diggelma  who 
had  stolen  part  of  the  merchandise  which  he  was  bringing  from 
Zinder  to  Kukawa,  at  the  head  of  four  horsemen  armed  with 
muskets,  bringing  me  an  order  from  the  sheikh  to  return  to  the 
town.  Feeling  convinced,  from  the  character  of  the  messenger,* 
that  if  I  did  not  obey  the  order  I  should  expose  myself  to  all  sorts 
of  insults  from  this  contemptible  villain,  if  I  did  not  rid  myself 
of  him  in  a  violent  and  unlawful  manlier,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
heartrending  though  it  was,  to  resign  myself  in  obedience  to  the 
tyrannical  wiU  of  these  people.  It  happened  rather  fortunately 
for  me  that  Sidi  A'hmed,  the  chief  of  Sfdi  el  Bakay's  messengers, 
waa  staying  with  me  at  the  time  in  my  encampment.  Having, 
therefore,  sent  my  people  in  advance  to  my  old  quarters,  I  went 
to  see  the  skeikh.  I  then  protested  against  such  a  proceeding; 
but  he  himself  did  not  speak,  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  Abba  'Othman,  taking  the  lead  in  the  conversation,  and 
stating  that  the  sheikh  could  not  allow  me  to  depart  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  I  concluded  that  it  was  es- 
pecially this  man  who  had  persuaded  his  elder  brother  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  allow  me  to  go,  unsatisfied  as  I  was,  and  without 
having  settled  my  claims,  the  dangers  of  the  road  also  being  very 
great.  But  the  principal  reason  was,  that  a  Tebu  messenger  had 
arrived  with  letters  from  the  north,  although  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  sheikh  himself  contained ;  but  I  after- 
ward learned  that  this  man  had  brought  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  a  caravan,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  sheikh  should  wish 
to  await  its  arrival.  This  messenger  brought  nothing  for  me  ex- 
cept a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  dated  10th  of  June, 
1853,  and  consequently  more  than  twenty  months  old.  The  news 
oC  my  death  seemed  to  be  fully  accredited  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
my  letter,  forwarded  from  Kano,  of  course  not  having  arrived  in 
the  latter  place  when  this  parcel  left ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
afforded  me  satisfaction  in  my  unpleasant  situation  were  a  few 
Maltese  portfolios,  which  gave  me  some  information  of  what  had 
been  *going  on  in  Europe  four  months  previously. 

All  that  now  remained  for  me  under  the  present  circumstances 
was  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  although  the  delay  pressed  upon 
me  with  indescribable  heaviness,  and  I  had  scarcely  energy  enough 
to  endeavor  to  employ  my  time  usefully.  However,  a  rather 
pleasant  intermezzo  occurred,  whereby  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  conditions  was  fulfilled  upon  which  my  own  departure  was 
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dependent,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  caravan  from  the  north : 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  I  went  to  see  them  encamped  in  Dawer- 
ghii,  the  path  being  enlivened  by  all  sorts  of  people  going  out  to 
meet  their  friends,  and  to  hear  what  news  had  been  brought  by 
the  new-comers.  The  caravan  consisted  of  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  Arabs,  but  not  more  than  sixty  camels,  the  chief  of  the 
caravan  being  Haj  Jaber,  an  old,  experienced  Fezzani  merchant 
There  was,  besides,  an  important  personage  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding  his  youth,  viz.,  Abba  A'hmed  ben  Ham- 
ma  el  Kanemi.  These  people  had  left  Fezzan  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  dead,  and  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at 
finding  me  alive,  especially  that  same  Mohammed  el  'Akerodt, 
fix)m  whom  I  had  received  the  1000' dollars  in  Zfnder,  and  who 
was  again  come  to  Negroland  on  a  little  mercantile  speculation. 
This  caravan  also  carried  1000  dollars  for  the  mission,  but  it  was 
not  addressed  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  consigned  to  the  grave, 
but  to  Mr.  Vogel,  although  the  chief  of  the  caravan  oflfered  to  de- 
liver it  to  me.  All  this  mismanagement,  in  consequence  of  the 
false  news  of  my  death,  greatly  enhanced  the  unpleasant  nature 
of  my  situation ;  for,  instead  of  leaving  this  country  under  honor- 
able circumstances,  I  was  considered  as  almost  disgraced  by  those 
who  had  sent  me  out,  the  command  having  been  taken  from  me 
and  given  to  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion 
delayed  my  departure  considerably,  for  otherwise  the  sheikh  would 
have  exerted  himself  in  quite  a  different  manner  to  see  me  oft', 
and  would  have  agreed  to  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
claims.  However,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Abba 
A'hmed,  he  sent  me  on  the  28th,  through  that  same  Diggelma, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  my  unpleasant 
situation,  the  400  dollars  which  had  come  along  with  the  box  of 
English  ironware,  and  he  offered  even  to  indemnify  me  for  the 
loss  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  box.  This,  however,  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting,  as  the  value  of  those  contents  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  agent  in  Miirzuk,  and  claims  raised 
in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  received  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  as,  without  touching  the  sum  brought  by  the  cara- 
van, I  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  back  the  200  dollars  lent  me  bv 
the  Fezzani  merchant  Khweldi,  and  to  pay  my  servant  Mohammed 
el  Gatroni,  the  only  one  of  my  free  servants  who  was  still  staying 
with  me,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  salary  due  to  him,  for  I 
had  succeeded  in  paying  ofl^  my  other  servants  from  the  monev 
realized  by  my  merchandise. 
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Meanwhile  I  endeavored  to  pass  my  time  as  well  as  I  could, 
studying  the  history  of  the  empire  of  B6mu,  and  entering  occa- 
sionally into  a  longer  conversation  with  some  of  the  better  in- 
structed of  my  acquaintances,  or  making  a  short  excursion ;  but 
altogether  my  usual  energy  was  gone,  and  my  health  totally  un- 
dermined, and  the  sole  object  which  occupied  my  thoughts  was  to 
convey  my  feeble  body  in  safety  home.  My  reduced  state  of 
body  and  mind  was  aggravated  by  the  weather,  as  it  was  extreme- 
ly hot  during  this  period,  the  thermometer  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  April,  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  rising 
as  high  as  113°.*  My  exhausted  condition  had  at  least  this  ef- 
fect upon  the  people,  that  it  served  to  hasten  my  departure,  by 
convincing  them  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  this  climate 
any  longer.  From  the  20th  of  April,  therefore,  onward,  I  was 
made  to  hope  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey 
in  the  company  of  a  Tebu  merchant  of  the  name  of  K61o.  A 
small  caravan  of  Tebu,  proceeding  to  Bilma  to  fetch  salt,  having 
gone  in  advance  on  the  25th,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
to  the  sheikh  in  company  with  Abba  A'hmed,  who,  on  the  whole, 
was  extremely  useful  to  me  in  my  endeavors  to  get  oflf,  in  order 
to  make  my  final  arrangement  with  K61o.  This  day  was  certain- 
ly the  happiest  day  or  the  only  happy  one  which  I  passed  in  this 
place  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vogel ;  for,  in  the  morning,  on 
returning  from  an  excursion  to  Dawerghii,  I  found  a  messenger 
with  letters  from  my  companion,  one  dated  from  Giijeba,  the  other 
from  Yakoba,  wherein  he  informed  me  of  the  progress  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  how  he  had  safely  reached  the  latter  place,  which  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  a  European.  He  also  informed  me 
that  he  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  camp  or  sansanne  of  the 
governor,  who  had  been  waging  war  for  the  last  seven  years 
against  a  tribe  of  idolaters  whom  he  had  sworn  to  subject.  Great- 
ly delighted  at  the  prospect  which  opened  to  my  fellow-traveler, 
whom  I  was  to  leave  behind  me,  of  filling  up  the  blanks  which 
I  had  left  in  my  discoveries,  I  made  the  messenger  a  handsome 
present.  Being  thus  considerably  relieved  in  mind  and  full  of 
hopes,  I  bore  with  patience  and  resignation  some  little  disagree- 
able incidents  which  occurred  before  my  final  departure,  especial- 
ly the  loss  of  two  of  the  camels  which  I  had  recently  bought. 

♦  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  on  the  16th  of  April  we  had  a  few  drops  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  repeated  thunder ;  and  altogether,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  rainy 
leason  that  year  appeared  to  set  in  at  a  rather  onosual  and  early  period  for  Kilkawa. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

REAL  START. — SMALL  PARTY. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  May,  I  left  the  town  and  encamped 
outside,  close  in  front  of  the  gate.  The  sheikh  had  also  given  me 
another  camel,  and  a  young  and  rather  weak  horse,  which  did  not 
seem  very  fit  for  such  a  journey,  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved 
rather  a  burden  than  otherwise  to  me.  In  this  spot  I  remained 
some  days,  waiting  for  my  fellow-traveler  Kolo,  who  was  still  de- 
tained in  the  town,  so  that  I  did  not  take  leave  of  the  sheikh  im- 
til  the  9th  of  the  month,  when  he  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  was  by  no  means  backward  in  begging  for  several  arti- 
cles to  be  sent  to  him,  especially  a  small  cannon,  which  was  rather 
out  of  comparison  with  the  poor  present  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  myself.  However,  he  promised  me  that  I  should  still  re- 
ceive another  camel  from  him,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  need, 
although  I  had  made  up  for  one  which  was  lost  during  my  stay 
before  the  gate  of  the  town,  through  the  carelessness  of  A'bbega, 
by  bujdng  a  fresh  camel  at  the  last  moment  of  my  departure.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  I  took  the  simi  of  thirty  dollars  from  the 
1000  dollars  brought  by  the  caravan,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to 
leave  behind  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Vogel.  Altogether  I  was  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  with  my  camels,  and  lost  a  third  one  before 
I  had  proceeded  many  miles  from  the  town,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  throw  away  several  things  with  which  my  people  had  overladen 
my  animals. 

Our  move  from  Dawerghii  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  was 
very  inauspicious ;  and  while  a  heavy  thunder-storm  was  raging, 
enveloping  every  thing  in  impenetrable  darkness,  only  occasion- 
ally illumined  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  I  lost  my  people,  anJ 
had  great  difficulty  in  joining  them  again.  Having  then  moved 
on  by  very  short  marches  as  far  as  Nghunituwa,  through  a  finely 
wooded  valley  called  Hijnderi  Galliram,  we  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  14th  of  May  near  the  town  of  Y6,  where,  to  my  utmost  dis- 
appointment, we  had  to  stay  the  five  following  days,  during  which 
the  interesting  character  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  present  did 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  with  its  border  of  vegetation,  afford- 
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ed  me  but  insufficient  entertainment.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  curious  for  any  European  who  had  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  flowing  along  this  bed 
from  the  Tsad,  to  see  us  encamped  in  the  dry  bottom  of  this  val- 
ley. At  all  events,  oppressed  as  I  had  been  all  the  time  by  the 
apprehension  that  something  might  still  occur  to  frustrate  my  de- 
parture, I  deemed  it  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  when, 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  19th,  we  at  length  left  our  station 
at  this  northern  frontier  of  Bomu,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
that  kingdom,  and  I  turned  my  back  with  great  satisfaction  upon 
these  countries  where  I  had  spent  ftiU  five  years  in  incessant  toil 
and  exertion.  On  retracing  my  steps  northward  I  was  filled  with 
the  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  would  allow  me  to  reach 
home  in  safety,  in  order  to  give  a  fiill  account  of  my  labors  and 
discoveries,  and,  if  possible,  to  follow  up  the  connections  which  I 
had  established  with  the  interior  for  opening  regular  intercourse 
with  that  continent. 

Our  first  day's  march  from  here,  however,  was  far  from  being 
auspicious ;  for,  having  met  with  frequent  delays  and  stoppages, 
such  as  are  common  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  and 
darkness  having  set  in,  the  three  monkeys  which  I  wished  to  take 
with  me,  by  their  noise  and  cries,  frightened  the  camels  so  much 
that  they  started  off  at  a  gallop,  breaking  several  things,  and, 
among  others,  a  strong  musket.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  let  loose  these  malicious  little  creatures, 
which,  instead  of  remaining  quiet,  continually  amused  themselves 
with  loosening  all  the  ropes  with  which  the  luggage  was  tied  on 
the  backs  of  the  animals.  Having  encamped  this  night  at  a  late 
hour,  we  reached,  the  following  morning,  the  town  of  Barruwa, 
and  remained  here  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  the  dried  fish  which  is  here  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
which  constitutes  the  most  useful  article  for  procuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  Tebu  country.  The  Daza,  or  Bulgudd,  who 
were  to  join  us  on  the  march,  had  been  encamped  in  this  spot 
since  the  previous  day.  From  here  we  pursued  our  road  to 
Ngegimi;  but  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  greatly  changed 
since  I  last  traversed  it  on  my  return  from  Kanem,  the  whole  of 
the  road  which  I  at  that  time  followed  being  now  covered  with 
water,  the  great  inundation  of  the  Tsad.  not  having  yet  retired 
within  its  ordinary  boundaries.  The  whole  shore  seemed  to  have 
given  way  and  sunk  a  few  feet    Besides  this  changed  aspect  of 


the  country,  several  hamlets  of  Kanembii  cattle-breederB,  such  m 
represented  in  the  acoompanjing  wood  cut^  caitsed  great  relief 
and  animation. 
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It  was  also  interesting  to  observe  the  Biidduma,  the  pirate  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  of  the  lagune,  busily  employed  in  their  pe- 
culiar occupation  of  obtaining  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  **  siwak," 
or  the  Capparis  sodata.  Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  evening  just  beyond  a 
temporary  hamlet  of  these  islanders ;  for  although  watchfulness, 
even  here,  was  very  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  any  thiev- 
ish attempt,  yet,  in  general,  the  Biidduma  seem  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Tebu,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  stood  in  in- 
timate political  connection  from  ancient  times. 

Tuesday^  May  22c?.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  our  en- 
campment we  passed,  close  on  our  left,  the  site  of  Wiidi,  enliv- 
ened by  a  few  date  palms,  the  whole  open  grassy  plain  to  the 
right,  over  which  our  former  road  to  Kanem  had  lain,  being  en- 
veloped in  a  wider  or  narrower  strip  of  water.  Having  halted 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  hours,  in  a  well-wooded  tract, 
we  observed  in  the  all:ernoon  a  herd  of  elephants,  which  jiassed 
the  heat  of  the  day  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  the  wai£rj  wsA 
among  the  number  a  female  with  her  young,     Fiuther  on  wc 
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were  met  by  a  troop  of  five  buffaloes,  an  auimal  which,  during 
my  former  journey,  I  had  not  observed  near  the  lake. 

Thus  we  reached  the  new  village  of  Ng^gimi,  which  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  the  former  town  having  been  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  inundation.  Here  we  remained  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day,  the  encampment  being  enlivened  by  a  great 
number  of  women  from  the  village,  offering  for  sale  fish  in  a  fresh 
and  dried  state,  besides  a  few  fowls,  milk,  and  "tdmmari,"  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beads 
for  adorning  their  own  sable  persons,  they  were  scarcely  willing 
to  receive  any  thing  besides  com.  I  was  glad  to  see,  instead  of 
the  ugly  B6mu  females,  these  more  symmetrical  figures  of  the 
Kdnembii  ladies,  the  glossy  blackness  of  whose  skin  was  agree- 
ably relieved  by  their  white  teeth  as  well  as  by  their  beads  of  the 
same  color.  Our  friends  the  D4za,  who  five  weeks  previously 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  Tawarek,  had  recovered  here  their 
luggage,  which  on  that  occasion  they  had  hastily  deposited  with 
the  villagers  when  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  desert.  They 
were  here  to  separate  from  us  for  a  time,  as,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  wanted  to  pursue  a  more  westerly  track,  leading  by 
the  Bfr  el  Hammam,  or  Met^mmi,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
former  expedition,  while  our  friend  K6I0  was  bent  upon  keeping 
nearer  the  shores  of  the  lagune,  by  way  of  Kibbo. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  the  chief  of  the  place,  the  May- 
Ngdgimibe,  we  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  and,  proceeding  at  a  slow 
rate,  as  the  camels  were  very  heavily  laden,  we  passed,  sSter  a 
march  of  about  eight  miles,  along  a  large  open  creek  of  the  lagune^ 
and,  having  met  some  solitary  travelers  coming  from  Kanem,  en- 
camped, about  eight  in  the  evening,  on  rather  imeven  groimd, 
and  kept  alternate  watch  during  the  night. 

Thursday^  May  24^.  Starting  at  a  very  early  hour,  we  soon 
ascended  hilly  groimd,  but,  after  we  had  proceeded  some  miles, 
were  greatly  frightened  by  the  sight  of  people  on  our  right,  when 
we  three  horsemen  pursued  them  till  we  had  driven  them  to  the 
border  of  the  lake ;  for  this  whole  tract  is  so  very  unsafe  that  a 
traveler  may  feel  certain  that  the  few  people  whom  he  meets  on 
the  road,  unless  they  bear  distinctly  the  character  of  travelers  like 
himself,  will  betray  him  to  some  predatory  band.  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  nine  miles,  we  halted  near  an  outlying  creek  of  the 
lake,  the  water  of  which  was  fresh,  although  most  of  these  creeks 
contain  brackish  water.    When  we  continued  our  march  in  the 
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afternoon,  wepaa9e4  another  creek,  or  rather  a  separate  lakeland, 
winding  along  a  marrow  path  made  by  the  elephantSi  whidi  are 
here  very  numerous,  reached,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
ten  miles,  the  leafy  vale,  or  "h^nderi,''  of  Efbbo,  and  encanqied 
on  the  opposite  margin.  This  locality  is  interesting,  as  ocmstitnt- 
ing,  apparently,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  ant  We^  how- 
ever,  were  prevented  by  the  darkness  finom  making  use  of  Urn 
well,  as  these  vales  are  fiill  of  wild  beasts,  and  we  were  therefise 
obliged  to  remain  here  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  a  cir 
cumstance  which  was  not  displeasing  to  me,  as  I  did  not  fed  ift 
all  well,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  fitvorite  remedf 
of  tamarind-water.  We  pursued  our  march  before  the  son  hid 
attained  its  greatest  power,  but  met  with  firequent  stoppagee^  the 
slaves  of  our  Tebu  companions,  who  were  heavily  laden  and  ad- 
fering  fix)m  the  effects  of  the  water,  being  scarcely  able  to  keep 
up ;  a  big  fellow  even  lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Tebu  treated  their  slaves  more  craellyfliiD 
even  the  Arabs,  making  them  carrf^all  sorts  of  articles^  especttBy 
their  fitvorite  dried  fish. 

After  a  march  of  not  more  Ihan  twelve  miles,  we  halted  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  well  of  KufiS,  and  were  greatly  excited 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  our  fellow-travelers  the  DiEi, 
whom,  at  the  moment,  we  did  not  at  first  recognize.  This  locali- 
ty was  also  regarded  so  unsafe  for  a  small  caravan,  that  we  started 
again  soon  after  midnight,  and  halted  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen miles,  when  we  met  a  courier  coming  from  Kawar  with  the 
important  news  that  Hassan  Basha,  the  Governor  of  Fezzan,  who 
had  been  suffering  firom  severe  iUness  for  several  years,  had  at 
length  succumbed,  and  that  the  E'fede,  that  turbiilent  tribe  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  A'sben,  which  had  caused  us  such  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble  in  the  first  part  of  our  expedition,  had  un- 
dertaken a  foray  to  Tibesti,  a  piece  of  news  which  influenced  our 
own  proceedings  very  considerably,  as  we  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  especial  danger  of  falling  in  with  this  predatory  band,  besides 
the  danger  which  in  general  attaches  to  the  passage  through  this 
extensive  desert  tract,  which  extends  from  Negroland  to  the  cul- 
tivated zone  of  North  Africa.  It  was  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  midday  hours  at  this  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  which  obliged  us,  without  the  least  regard  to  our  own  comfort 
to  travel  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
rectify  and  complete,  in  general,  the  observations  of  the  fonner 
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expedition,  the  route  of  which,  being  entirely  changed  "by  the  new 
astronomical  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Vogel,  would  be  liable  to  some 
little  rectification  throughout 

Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  we  pursued  our 
march  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  after  a  stretch  of 
about  two  miles,  we  entered  a  fine  hilly  district,  well  adapted  for 
pasture-grounds  for  camels  and  sheep,  but  untenanted  in  the  pres- 
ent deserted  state  of  the  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on 
we  passed  the  well  of  Mul,  which  was  at  present  dry,  and  then 
winding  along  the  fine  valley,  were  detained  a  long  time  by  the  loss 
of  another  camel.  Having  then  encamped,  after  a  march  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  miles,  we  started  again  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and,  after  traveling  nearly  thirteen  miles,  reached  the  well  of  U'n- 
ghurutin,  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  fine  vegetation, 
and  aflfordiug  that  most  excellent  fodder  for  camels,  the  "  had ;" 
besides  which,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  retem,"  or  broom. 

Monday^  May  28th,  Having  spent  the  Sunday  in  U'nghurutin 
quietly,  and  indulging  in  some  little  repose,  we  started  a  little 
aft;er  midnight,  and  did  not  encamp  till  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen miles.  It  was  interesting  to  observe,  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  that  all  along  this  region  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  which  "had"  and  "sebod"  covered 
the  ground,  although  we  were  extremely  glad  to  escape  from  that 
great  annoyance  to  travelers,  the  feathery  bristle,  or  "ngibbi." 
Another  twelve  miles  in  the  afternoon,  through  a  more  open 
country,  broken  in  the  earlier  part  by  a  few  specimens  of  the  tree 
"  simsim,"  brought  us  to  the  well  Bedwdram,  or  Bdlkashi-farri, 
where  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  eminence,  choosing 
our  ground  with  great  care,  as  we  were  to  recruit  here  our  strength 
by  a  longer  stay,  the  well  being  at  present  frequented  by  a  num- 
ber of  that  section  of  the  Gunda  tribe  of  Tebu  which  is  called 
"  "Wandala,"  or  "  Aussa;"  for  in  general  the  well  is  by  no  means 
a  safe  retreat,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  well,  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  Corporal  Macguire  was  slain  last  year  when 
returning  home  after  the  report  of  the  death  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Vogel. 
We  had  great  trouble  in  opening  the  wells ;  for  we  needed  a 
large  provision  of  water,  as,  besides  filling  our  skins,  we  had  here 
to  water  all  our  camels.  Only  one  of  the  wells  was  open  at  the 
time,  and  contained  but  very  little  water.  It  is  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood in  what  a  perilous  position  a  small  caravan  would  be  if 
attacked  imder  such  circumstances  by  a  gang  of  highway  robbers, 
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and  I  felt  particolaxly  obliged  to  SheikK  ^Omar  for  bavitig  afford^ 
ed  me  the  protectioa  of  the  salt-merchants,  the  Daza,  who  were 
busy  the  whole  day  long  in  digging  out  the  wells,  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  temporary  iEhabitanta  of  the  place  behaved  qoietlj 
and  deoenlJyj  and  even  brought  ns  some  camels^  millr^  which  thev 
bartered  for  small  looking-glasses. 

Having  remained  here  also  the  30th,  we  started  in  the  afteF 
noon  of  the  last  of  May,  and,  after  a  good  stretch  of  nearly  twea^ 
ty  miles,  encamped.  We  set  out  again  after  about  four  ham 
restj  when,  having  proceeded  some  six  mile-S,  we  entered  th©  cpSQ 
sandy  waste  juat  beyond  a  fine  group  of  B£msijn-tTee&,  and  halted 
again  during  the  heat  of  liie  day^  after  a  tnai^h  of  about  six  mim 
more*  I  here  enjoyed  again  the  wide  expanse  of  the  open  desert^ 
wbich^  notwithstanding  its  monotony^  has  something  very  grand 
about  it,  and  is  well  adapted  to  unpre^ss  the  human  mind  with  ihe 
consciousness  of  its  own  littlene^  aJthongh,  at  the  present  season, 
it  presented  itself  in  its  most  awful  character,  owing  to  the  inlec^ 
heat  which  prevailed. 

Having  a  tedious  march  before  us  through  the  dre^iry  desert  of 
Tintiimma,  we  started  for  a  long,  wearisoine  night^s  maioh  mmt 
tune  before  the  heat  had  attained  its  highest  de^gree,  only  om 
hour  after  noon,  but  probably  we  should  have  acted  wiser  t£» 
have  waited  till  the  heat  was  past,  as  the  poor  slaves  of  my  fel- 
low-travelers were  knocked  up  before  the  heat  came  on.  Only  a 
short  rest  of  forty  minutes  was  granted,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  for  a  cold  supper  of  Guinea-corn,  when  the  caravan  start- 
ed again,  to  continue  its  night-march  over  this  unbounded  sandy 
waste ;  but  I,  as  well  as  my  chief  servant,  being  on  horseback,  1 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  remain  some  time  behind,  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  remained,  however,  almost  too 
long ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that,  contraiy  to  my  orders,  which 
were  to  the  effect  to  spare  the  powder  as  much  as  possible,  my 
servants  kept  firing  their  pistols  off  at  random,  in  order  to  cheer 
themselves  and  the  poor  slaves,  I  should  have  had  some  difficultr 
in  following  the  caravan.  Cheered  by  the  firing,  and  perhaps  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  character  of  the  country  which  we  were 
traversing  at  such  an  hour,  the  slaves,  forgetful  of  their  over-fi* 
tigue,  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  song,  the  sounds  of  which  fell  oc- 
casionally upon  my  ears,  as  I  followed  them  at  a  great  distance; 
but  under  the  r^---  rf  ^'-  rT-'^—r\  rr.^,  t:i  "^'  -^  rf^ 
evening,  they  marched  at  such  a  rate  that  I  did  not  overtake  th^ 
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till  long  after  midnight,  when  freemen  and  slaves  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  and  would  gladly  have  lagged  behind ;  and  I  had  to 
urge  on  several  of  these  unfortunates,  and  prevent  them  from 
staying  behind,  and  falling  a  sacrifice  to  thirst  and  fiitiguc.  One 
of  my  servanta  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  this  desert  is  famous 
for  people  well  accustomed  to  it  losing  their  way,  and  the  white 
sand,  extending  to  a  boundless  distance,  is  so  confounding  that 
people  often  miss  their  direction  entirely.  But  the  fatigue  of  this 
night's  march  was  very  great  indeed,  and  when  the  day  dawned  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  aiforded  by  a  little  herb- 
jige  of  giving  a  slight  feed  to  my  exhausted  horse  to  obtain  a  few 
minutes',  repose. 

Pursuing  then  our  dreary  march,  while  a  heavy  wind  rose, 
which,  by  raising  the  dust,  made  the  desert  look  still  more 
gloomy,  we  gradually  discovered  the  rocky  mountains  of  A'ga- 
dem  iUicad  of  us,  but  did  not  enter  the  peculiar  valley  formation 
till  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock.  Here  we  chose  our  camping- 
ground  in  a  comer  surrounded  by  the  "siwak,"  which  form  quite 
a  little  plantation,  and  occasionally  attract  temporary  settlers,  es- 
pecially of  the  tribe  called  Bolo-diiwa  or  A'm-waddbe.  Howev- 
er, the  sand-wind  made  -our  stay  here  very  cheei:less,  which  was 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  full  of  camel 
lice,  this  being  the  usual  camping-ground.  The  water  of  the  well 
was  clean  and  excellent,  but  not  very  plentiful,  so  that  we  had  to 
take  our  supply  for  the  road  before  us  from  a  more  northerly 
well.  The  servant  who  was  missing  not  having  been  found,  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  Ddza  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  their  company.  They  had  for- 
tunately seen  him  at  a  great  distance,  when  he  had  completely 
lost  his  way,  and  was  wandering  southward.  I  made  a  present  to 
the  man  who  had  brought  him  back.  We  remained  here  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and,  besides  the  small  luxury  of  the  wild  fruit  of  the  si- 
wak,  1  was  glad  to  be  able  to  buy  a  vessel  of  butter  from  our  friends 
the  salt-traders,  as  my  store  of  this  article  was  nearly  consumed. 

Monday^  June  it/i.  The  poor  slaves  of  our  companions  were  so 
totally  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  that  they  would 
have  preferred  any  thing  to  a  continuance  of  such  suffering,  and 
when  we  started  at  a  very  early  hour  a  poor  female  slave  tried  to 
make  her  escape  by  hiding  herself  in  the  bushes,  but  she  was  soon 
found  out,  and  received  a  severe  flogging  for  her  pains. 

Proceeding  along  a  very  peculiar  basin  of  natron  at  the  foot  of 
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the  rocky  slope,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the 
northern  well,  situated  in  an  open^  pleasant  landscape,  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east  side  receding  in  the  distance.  We  remained  here 
this  day  and  the  following  forenoon,  keeping  back  the  Daza,  who 
were  anxious  to  pursue  their  journey,  for  animals  as  well  as  men 
stood  in  need  of  some  repose,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  traverse 
the  long  desert  tract  which  separated  us  from  the  Tebu  country. 

June  blh.  Just  about  noon,  as  we  were  packing  ready  to  start,  a 
thunder-storm  gathered  on  the  chain  toward  the  east,  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  while  we  were  settingout.  Having  then  keptalong 
the  valley  for  about  three  miles,  we  ascended  the  higher  groimd 
with  an  easterly  direction,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  chain  which  borders  the  valley,  which,  although  not  so  high 
on  this  side  as  toward  the  west,  seemed  yet  to  have  an  elevation 
of  about  300  feet.  About  three  o'clock  we  had  again  a  slight 
shower  of  rain.  The  whole  of  A'gadem,  as  I  here  became  aware, 
forms  a  sort  of  wide,  extensive  hollow,  bordered  on  the  eastern 
side  by  this  rocky  chain,  and  toward  the  west  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  as  well  as  toward  the  north,  by  sandy  downs. 
The  higher  level  itself  over  which  our  track  lay,  was  broken  by 
considerable  depressions,  running  east  and  west,  and  forming  such 
steep  slopes,  that  CLipperton's  expression  of  high  sand-hills  which 
he  had  here  to  cross  seems  well  justified;  and  we  ourselves  took 
up  our  encampment  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  eleven 
miles  in  a  hollow  of  this  description,  bordered  by  high  sand-hills 
toward  the  west.  However,  our  halt  was  very  short,  and  soon 
after  midnight  we  pursued  our  march,  the  desert  now  becoming 
more  level,  and  therefore  allowing  a  steady  progress  by  night. 
Pursuing  our  march  with  alacrity,  we  encamped,  after  a  stretcli  of 
about  sixteen  miles,  in  a  spot  which  was  full  of  those  remarkable 
crystallized  tubes  which  are  called  "  bargom-chidibe"  by  the  Ka- 
niiri,  and  "  kauchin-kassa"  by  the  Hausa  people,  and  the  character 
of  which  has  been  explained  in  such  various  ways,  some  suppos- 
ing tlu^m  to  be  the  effect  of  lightning,  while  others  fancy  them  to 
be  the  covered  walks  with  which  the  white  ant  had  surrounded 
stalks  of  negro  com.  Pursuing  from  here  our  march,  a  little  be- 
fore two  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  sandy  wa«?te,  which  well 
deserved  to  be  compared  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  al- 
though even  here  small  rocky  ridges  protruded  in  some  places; 
and  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  ourselves  encamped  un- 
der the  protection  of  such  a  ridge. 
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Thursday,  June  7th.  Starting  again  from  here  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  night,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles, 
the  well  of  Dfbbela,  the  romantic  character  of  which,  with  its  high 
sand-hills,  from  which  black  rocky  masses  towered  forth,  together 
with  its  diim  palms,  struck  me  not  a  little.  But  the  water  i*? 
abominable,  being  impregnated  with  an  inrmiense  quantity  of  na- 
tron ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington,  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Vogel  to  Kiikawa,  succumbed  to  the  dysentery, 
with  which  he  had  been  seized  on  the  road,  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  having  probably  brought  the  disorder  to  a  crisis.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  very  hot  day,  although  not  hotter  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  indicating  109°  in  the  best  shade  I 
could  find ;  and  the  masses  of  sand  all  around  were  quite  bewitch- 
ing and  bewildering.  Starting  again  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as 
the  heat  had  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  we  ascended  the  sandy 
downs  with  a  considerable  westerly  deviation,  leaving  just  beyond 
this  hollow  another  one,  with  some  talha-trees,  and  then  keeping 
over  the  sandy  level  with  a  ridge  of  the  same  character,  and  pass- 
ing, afiier  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  a  great  quantity  of  kajfji, 
till,  aft«r  a  good  stretch  of  altogether  seventeen  miles,  we  en- 
camped on  hard  sandy  ground.  On  this  tedious  journey  I  al- 
ways felt  greatly  delighted,  on  our  arrival  at  the  camping-ground, 
to  stretch  myself  at  full  length  on  the  clean  sand,  the  softness 
of  which  makes  one  feel  in  no  want  of  a  couch. 

June  8(h.  Having  encamped  at  a  rather  late  hour,  wc  did  not 
start  so  early  as  usual,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  eight 
miles,  on  a  ground  almost  entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  but,  what 
seemed  very  remarkable,  soaked  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  day, 
and  afibrding  another  and  still  stronger  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  opinion  which  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  this  whole 
tract  never  being  fertilized  by  the  rains.  The  soil  also  was  full 
of  the  footprints  of  the  "  bagr-cl-wahesh,"  Aniehpe  bubaUs,  which, 
being  pursued  by  the  sportsmen  of  A'gadem  and  Dfbbela,  had 
evidently  sought  a  refuge  in  this  region. 

Having  from  hence  made  a  stretch  of  about  ten  miles  in  the 
afternoon,  and  halted  for  nearly  four  hours  at  sunset,  we  started 
iigain  for  a  wearisome  night's  march,  deviating  very  considerably 
from  our  former  track ;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  miles,  the  latter  part  over  a  difficult  range  of  sand- 
hills, we  reached  in  the  morning  the  well  of  Zaw-kura  in  a  dread - 
fully -fittigued  state,  and  with  the  loss  of  four  camels;  but  it  was 
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cheering  to  find  that  the  locality — ^a  vale  richly  adorned  with  si- 
wak,  or  Capparis  sodata,  afforded  some  relief  not  only  to  the  body, 
but  even  to  the  mind.  We  here  met  with  a  snudl  caravan  of 
Tebu,  natives  of  the  very  ancient  village  of  A'gherim  or  A'ghnun, 
the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,*  and 
which  lies  three  days  jiorthwest  from  here  by  way  of  Yawi  Be- 
ing on  their  road  to  Bornu,  they  were  anxious  to  exchange  their 
camels  for  mine,  the  latter  being  accustomed  to  the  climate  of 
B6mu,  whither  they  were  going.  Such  an  exchange  is  certainly 
advisable  to  travelers  proceeding  in  either  direction,  in  the  event 
of  the  animals  of  each  party  being  equally  good ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  wanted  too  badly  the  few  camels  which  had  withstood  the 
fiitigue,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  these. people  were  too  poor  to 
allow  me  to  accept  their  offer,  and,  in  consequence,  they  had  to 
load  the  five  horses  which  they  had  with  them  with  water-skins. 
These  people  gave  us  the  important  information  that  the  ghazzia 
of  the  Tawarek  had  returned  from  Tib&ti,  having  made  only  a 
small  booty  of  forty  camels  and  thirty  slaves,  on  account  of  the 
Tebu  having  been  on  their  guard,  although  they  threatened  to  re- 
turn at  some  future  period.  We  remained  here  the  following  day, 
enjoying  the  repose  of  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need.  A  strong 
wind  had  been  blowing  all  night,  but  the  heat,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  reached  its  usual  elevation  of  108°  in  the  best  shade. 

Monday  J  June  llth.  We  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  winding 
round  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  considerable  mountain  group 
to  which  the  vale  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  having  on  our 
right  sandy  downs.  Just  at  the  spot  where  we  left  the  small 
oasis,  known  to  the  traders  of  the  desert  as  Zaw-kanwa,  on  our 
left,  we  fell  in  with  the  footsteps  of  a  small  party,  when,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  marauders,  we  followed  them  up  for  a  while,  till 
we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  they  were  people  in  search  of  a 
runaway  slave.  Pursuing  then  our  march  altogether  about  six- 
teen miles,  we  halted  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening,  but  sUuleJ 
again  at  midnight,  and,  after  a  march  of  fourteen  miles,  reache<l 
Muskatenu,  the  southernmost  lunit  of  the  oasis  of  Kawar,  although 
nothing  but  an  inconsiderable  shallow  depression,  full  of  marl  and 
alum. 

Although  the  heat  was  greater  than  usual,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating as  much  as  110°,  we  started  with  great  alacrity  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, as  we  were  now  approaching  the  seats  of  Tebu  power  and 

See  yoL  ii.,  p.  595. 
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civilization  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  nature  has  provided 
this  little  fertile  spot  in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
distant  nations.  However,  several  sandy  ridges  opposed  them- 
selves to  our  progress  before  we  reached  the  real  beginning  of  the 
valley,  at  the  western  foot  of  a  large  and  broad-topped  rocky 
mound ;  but  the  sand  was  not  so  deep  as  I  had  been  led  by  the 
description  of  other  i)eople  to  expect  Here  the  scenery  became 
highly  interesting,  the  verdant  ground — where  small  patches  of 
the  grass  called  "  ghedeb"  and  vegetables  were  sown,  surrounded 
by  slight  fences  of  palm  bushes — ^being  overtopped  by  handsome 
groups  of  palm-trees ;  and  cheered  as  I  felt  by  this  spectacle,  after 
the  dreary  march  which  we  had  made,  I  could  not  grudge  my 
people  a  few  shots  of  powder.  But  while  our  friends,  the  Daza 
salt-traders,  encamped  at  the  very  thickest  grove,  where  the  di- 
lapidated town  of  Bilma  is  situated,  we  ourselves  entered  a  dreary 
salt-pan,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  farther  on,  near  a  miserable 
little  village  called  Kalala,  without  the  ornament  or  shade  of  a 
single  tree.  Moreover,  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difl&culty  that  we  were  able  to  pitch  the  tent; 
and  having  no  wood  wherewith  to  cook  a  supper,  a  small  hospi- 
table gift  from  our  friend  K6I0,  consisting  first  in  a  dish  of  fresh 
dates,  and  afterward  in  a  mess  of  cooked  pudding,  proved  verj* 
acceptable.  The  miserable  hamlet,  besides  a  few  hovels  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ground,  contained  only  the  ruins  of 
a  mosque,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  magazine  for  salt. 

Our  stay  here  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  toward  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  gale  arose,  against  which 
this  open  tract  offered  not  the  slightest  protection ;  but  I  amused 
myself  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  salt-pits,  in  the  high  mounds  of 
rubbish  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  our  encampment  I 
was  highly  interested  in  the  very  peculiar  character  which  they 
presented,  the  pits  forming  small  quadrangular  basins  of  about 
four  or  five  yards  in  diameter,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock,  where  all 
the  saltish  substance  contained  in  the  ground  collects,  and  is 
thence  obtained  by  pouring  this  water,  impregnated  with  salt, 
into  moulds  of  clay,  of  the  shape  which  I  have  described  in  my 
notice  of  the  salt-trade,*  in  that  part  of  my  journey  where  I  was 
myself  traveling  in  the  company  of  the  salt-traders  of  A'sben. 
The  salt,  filtering  through  the  sides  of  the  mound,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  long  icicles.    But  at  present  only  a  small  quantity  of 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  S92. 
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prepared  salt  was  lying  here,  the  season  for  the  K^-owf  to  oany 
it  away  being  some  months  later,  when  this  tract  must  present  a 
very  different  aspect^  and  exhibit  a  considerable  d^ree  of  activi- 
ty; and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  if  Mr.  Ovenreg 
had  been  able  to  visit  the  place  at  such  a  season,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. 

It  was  also  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest^  that  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  thermometer  indicaled 
107^  8'  in  the  best  shade  I  could  find,  we  had  a  slight  shower,  al- 
though this  whole  r^on  has  been  set  down  as  an  entirely  rain- 
less ssone.  My  camels  being  greatly  reduced,  and  several  of  them 
^little  value,  I  exchanged  the  two  worst  among  them  for  one  be- 
longing to  the  Daza,  our  former  fellow-trayelers,  who,  being  bent 
upon  staying  here  a  few  days  before  they  undertook  their  home- 
journey  to  B6mu,  were  thus  enabled  to  wait  until  the  animals 
had  recruited  their  strength. 

June  l^ih.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  we  continued  our  journey  northward  along  the  Wadi 
E[awar,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  H^neri-teg€,  valley  of  the 
Teg^orTeda,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  having  the  steep  rodgr 
difib,  which  at  times  formed  picturesque  platforms^  at  about  three 
miles  distance  on  our  right  Meanwhile  the  coimtry  became  beau- 
tifully wooded  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  numerous  travelers 
attested  a  certain  degree  of  industry  in  this  curious  abode  of  men 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles, 
where  the  valley  became  contracted  by  a  lower  rocky  ridge  cross- 
ing it,  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  palm  grove,  with  a  number 
of  draw-wells,  or  "  khattatir,"  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  might 
be  easily  raised.  The  ground  produced  "  aghiil"  and  "  molukhia," 
or  Corchorus  olitorius^  and  was  surrounded  by  high  sandy  downs, 
while  at  some  distance  eastward  a  village  is  situated  of  the  name 
of  E'ggir.  Having  halted  here  for  about  five  hours,  we  pursued 
our  journey,  the  strip  of  trees  closely  approaching  the  rocky  cliff, 
and  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  left  on  our  right  the  ^^llage  E'm- 
i-maddama,  and  farther  on,  that  called  Shemidderu,  lying  partly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  cliflfe  on  our  right. 
Having  then  left  a  small  isolated  grove  of  date-trees  on  the  same 
side,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  of  Dirki;  and 
traversing  the  grove  where  the  fruit  was  just  ripening,  we  ap 
preached  the  dilapidated  wall  of  the  town,  which  presented  a  very 
poor  spectacle,  and  then  kept  between  it  and  the  offensive  salt- 
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pool  on  our  right,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  This  town, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance,  has  a  name  all  over  the 
desert,  was  of  some  importance  to  me,  from  the  fact  of  its  contain- 
ing the  only  blacksmith  in  the  whole  of  this  oasis,  whom  I  wanted 
to  prepare  for  me  a  double  set  of  strong  shoes  for  each  of  my  horses, 
as  we  had  a  very  stony  tract  to  traverse  beyond  this  oasis.  He 
promised  to  make  them,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  us  at  A'shenum- 
ma,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  my 
losing  one  of  my  horses  in  that  difficult  tract.  Having  passed  the 
villages  of  Tegimami  and  Eliji,  we  reached  the  town  of  A'sheniim- 
ma,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  these,  Tebu,  situated  on  a  lower 
terrace  formed  by  a  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  diflfe,  and 
encamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  an  isolated  group  of 
sandstone  rock,  round  which  the  moisture  collects  in  large  hol- 
lows, scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  All  around, 
a  rather  thin  grove  of  date-trees  spreads  out ;  farther  westward 
there  arc  the  two  salt  lakes  mentioned  by  the  members  of  the  for- 
mer expedition. 

In  the  aflemoon  I  went  into  the  town  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chief,  whose  name  is  Mai-Bakr.  The  place,  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Arab  geographers  from  an  early  date,  con- 
sists of  about  120  cottages,  built  with  rough  stones,  and  scattered 
about  on  the  slope,  besides  a  few  yards  erected  with  palm  branches. 
The  cottages  are  very  low,  and  covered  in  with  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  A  solitary  conical  hut,  like  those  of  Su- 
dan, was  likewise  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  stone  houses  exhibited 
a  greater  degree  of  industry  by  its  whitewashing,  but  the  residence 
of  the  chief  was  not  distinguished  in  any  way.  The  latter,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Maina,  was  a  man  of  advanced  age  and  respect- 
able behavior.  At  the  time  of  our  entrance  he  was  squatted  on 
fresh  white  sand  in  front  of  his  "  diggel,"  placed  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber or  scgifa.  He  received  my  present  (which  consisted  of  a  black 
tobe,  two  tiirkedis,  and  a  haram,  worth  altogether  about  four  Span- 
ish dollars)  kindly,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  I  might  get  safely 
over  the  tract  before  me,  if  I  did  not  lose  any  time  by  a  longer 
delay.  Meanwhile  a  Tebu  merchant  who  was  present  gave  me 
the  very  doubtful  information  that  the  people  of  Tawat  paid  to 
the  French  an  annual  tribute  of  60,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
of  A'sheniimma  and  of  the  neighboring  places  are  very  differently 
situated  from  those  of  Df rki  and  Bilma,  for  the  latter,  on  account 
of  their  being  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  salt  trade,  are 
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respected  by  the  Tawarek,  for  whom  they  prepare  that  article,  and 
who,  in  oonsequenoe,  do  not  plunder  them  even  when  they  meet 
them  in  the  desert  Nay,  they  even  protect  them,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  former  part  of  my  journey,  so  that  mexehanta  from 
Dfrki  and  Bihna  were  proceeding  to  Haasa  byway  of  A'sbeit 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  places,  on  the  contraiyy  anbh  m 
A'shemimma,  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  oppresaum  &om  ilia  &er 
mer,  and  even  ran  the  risk  of  bdng  slain  by  them  when  mtfrakoe. 
Witii  regard  to  the  Tebu  in  general,  I  have  already  flpokepi  ie> 
peatedly  about  their  intimate  connection  with  the  Kaoliri  i|m^ 
and  have  enumerated  the  names  of  the  sections  of  ibnr  tah^  m 
£u:  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  shall  aaj  move 
on  the  subject  of  their  language  in  a  pre&ce  to  my  vocabDlioiflBL 
It  was  a  remarkable  &ct,  but  easily  to  be  explained,  that  the  gNafc* 
est  heat  which  I  experienced  in  the  desert  was  in  thia  valley,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  rising  daily  to  be* 
tween  110**  and  112^ 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  I  enjoyed  the  aoen- 
ery  of  the  locality  extremely,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it^  which  is 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  also  desired  CoiporaJ  Ghuich, 
who,  as  I  have  stated  above,  was  in  my  company,  and  who  fidt 
assured  that  Captain  Clapperton  had  indicated  the  mountain  chain 
on  the  west  by  mistake,  to  ascend  the  slope  of  the  chain  above 
A'sheniimma,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  that  meritorious 
traveler  had  not  been  misled  in  such  a  strange  manner.  With 
the  aid  of  my  telescope,  he  discovered  in  the  far  distance  to  the 
west  a  chain  bordering  the  valley  in  that  direction.  This  breadth 
of  the  valley  is  even  indicated  by  the  distance  intervening  between 
A'gherim  and  Fashi  on  the  one  side,  and  Bilma  and  Dirki  on  the 
other. 

It  was  the  holiday  of  the  'Aid  el  fotr,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  town  celebrated  the  day  by  a  religious  procession,  in 
which  there  figured  even  as  many  as  ten  horses,  and  a  few  rounds 
of  powder  were  fired.  The  petty  chief  also  sent  me  a  holiday  dish, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  macaroni  made  of  millet,  with  a  porridge 
of  beans.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  that 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  any  traveler  who  pursues  this  road,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tebu  country  esteem  nothing  more  highly, 
nay,  scarcely  value  any  thing  at  all,  except  dried  fish,  the  stink- 
ing "  biini,"  and  that  he  may  starve  with  all  sorts  of  treasures  in 
his  bags  imless  he  be  possessed  of  this  article.    I  myself  was  even 
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obliged  to  buy  the  grass  or  ghedeb  (of  which  I  stood  in  need  for 
my  camels)  with  dried  fish,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  laid  in 
a  greater  supply  of  this  article  in  Barruwa. 

Monday,  June  17 th.  Before  setting  out,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
pay  another  visit  and  bid  farewell  formally  to  Mai-Bakr,  as  I  was 
anxious,  unprotected  as  I  was,  to  secure  my  rear.  I  then  follow- 
ed my  camels,  and  having  crossed  two  defiles,  formed  by  project- 
ing clifls,  which  interrupt  the  valley,  reached,  after  a  march  of 
seven  miles,  the  town  of  Anikimma,  situated  at  the  side  of  an  iso- 
lated promontory  projecting  from  the  cliffs,  which  form  here  a 
sort  of  wide  recess,  and  encamped  at  the  border  of  the  palm  grove, 
when  I  immediately  received  some  hospitable  treatment  from  my 
friend  Kolo,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  This  is  the  modem 
road  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time,  the  town  of  Kisbi,  or 
rather  Gezibi,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and 
along  which  the  former  mission  passed,  being  at  present  deserted. 
This  road  led  in  former  times  by  Kisbi  to  Azan^res.  But,  al- 
though we  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  in  this  place,  I  did 
not  like  to  lose  any  time,  but  was  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to 
A'nay,  the  northernmost  town  in  the  valley  of  Kawar,  in  order 
to  prepare  myself  there,  without  the  least  delay,  for  that  second 
great  station  of  my  desert  journey,  which  I  had  to  traverse  quite 
by  myself,  as  my  friend  Kolo  was  to  stay  behind,  and  was  not 
going  to  undertake  the  journey  for  a  month  or  so.  I  recommend- 
ed to  him  my  freed  slave  'Othman,  who  had  remained  behind,  as 
he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Guinea-worm.  Kolo, 
however,  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  together  with  a  Tebu  from  Tibdsti  of  the  name  of  Maina 
Dadiikore,  who  had  recently  been  plundered  of  all  his  property 
by  the  Tawarek.  The  distance  from  Anikfmma  to  A'nay  is  not 
ver)^  great,  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  site  of  A'nay  is  very 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  given  by  the  former 
expedition,*  who  were  greatly  struck  by  its  singular  appearance, 
although  the  view  which  they  have  given  of  the  locality  is  far 
from  being  correct.  The  first  thing  which  I  had  to  do  herfe  was 
to  endeavor,  by  means  of  dollars,  cloves,  and  the  remnant  of  dried 
fish  which  I  still  had  left,  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  ghedeb 
as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  my  camels  through  this  trying  jour- 
ney, as  my  only  safety  with  my  small  band  of  people  consisted  in 
the  greatest  speed.  It  was  very  unlucky  for  me  that  the  black- 
♦  Dcnham  and  Clappcrton*s  Trayels,  p.  17. 
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smith  of  Dfrki  broke  his  word  in  not  bringing  up  the  shoes  for 
my  horses,  a  circumstance  which  wonld  have  been  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences  if  I  had  been  attacked  on  the  road^ 
as  both  my  horses  became  lame. 

Tuesday^  June  18th.  Having  prepared  every  thing  in  the  fore- 
noon, we  set  out  on  our  lonely  and  dangerous  journey  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  after  a  march  of  little  less  than  two  miles  emerged 
from  the  valley,  or  h^nderi,  through  a  rocky  defile.  We  then 
gradually  ascended  the  higher  level  of  the  desert  plain,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  stretch  of  about  sixteen  miles,  we  encamped.  Having 
kept  strict  watch,  as  it  was  not  improbable  that  some  people  might 
have  followed  us,  we  started  again  at  an  early  hour,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  reach- 
ed I'ggeba  (Denham's  Ikbar),  a  shallow  depression  at  the  western 
foot  of  a  mountain,  clothed  with  some  herbage,  and  adorned  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  diim  palms.  The  well  here  afforded  a  supply 
of  the  most  delicious  water.  However,  the  locality  was  too  un- 
safe for  our  small  troop  to  make  here  a  long  stay,  it  being  fi^ 
quently  visited  by  predatory  expeditions.  We  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon  along  the  western  road, 
by  way  of  Sfggedim,  which  has  been  laid  down  very  erroneously 
by  the  former  expedition,  they  probably  not  having  taken  the 
accurate  distances  and  directions  of  this  route,  as  they  relied  upon 
the  direct  track,  which  they  had  traced  with  accuracy.  This  roail 
is  called  "Nefasa  segliira,"  from  a  defile  or  ^'thniye"  which  wo 
crossed  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting--i><3int. 
About  ten  miles  beyond  we  encamped,  and  reached  tlie  next 
morning,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles  more,  over  a  beautiful 
gravelly  flat,  and  crossing  the  track  of  a  small  caravan  of  assc-< 
coming  from  Brabu,  the  beginning  of  the  oasis  of  Si'giredini. 
stretching  out  at  the  western  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain 
group,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  east  to  west,  and  well  w«xh1- 
ed  with  diim  palms,  date-trees,  and  with  gerredh,  or  M(mr.<n 
Xilofica.  The  ground,  which  is  richly  overgrown  with  selx'>t,  in 
several  places  shows  an  incrustation  of  salt.  We  halted  for  the 
midday  hours,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  farther  on,  near  the  well. 
a*s  we  could  not  aftbrd  to  make  any  long  stay  here.  The  y^hcx 
was  at  present  quite  deserted.  But  I  was  told  that  about  a  month 
later  in  the  season  people  occasionally  take  up  their  temporary 
residence  here,  and  a  few  isolated  stone  dwellings  on  a  projecting 
cliff  testified  to  the  occasional  presence  of  settlers. 
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From  hence  we  reached,  in  an  afternoon's  and  a  long  morning's 
march  of  altogether  nearly  thirty -four  miles,  the  shallow  vale  of 
Jehaya  (Denham's  Izhya)  or  Yat.  We  were  in  a  sad  state,  as  be- 
sides being  exhausted  by  fatigue,  we  were  almost  totally  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  the  sand  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  smaller  strip 
of  vegetation  on  the  west  side  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  dotted 
this  country  had  already  some  time  previously  led  us  to  hope  that 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  march ;  but  when  at  length  we 
had  gained  the  spot,  we  found  the  vale,  with  its  rich  growth  of 
herbage,  very  refreshing,  and  men  as  well  as  animals  had  an  op- 
portunity of  recruiting  their  strength  a  little. 

June  22c?.  The  horse  which  the  sheikh  had  given  me  being 
quite  lame,  I  wanted  to  moxmt  the  only  one  of  the  camels  which 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  such  a  burden  in  addition  to  its 
load,  but  it  refused  to  rise  with  me,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to 
mount  the  donkey -like  nag  which  the  Sultan  of  S6koto  had  given 
me,  my  servant  going  on  foot.  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
carry  horses  through  this  frightful  desert  with  limited  means,  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  small  party  to  have  a  horse  or 
two  with  them,  in  order  to  scour  the  country  to  see  whether  all 
be  right,  and  to  make  a  spirited  attack  or  to  pursue  the  robbers 
in  case  of  a  theft  having  been  committed. 

Having  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  little  more 
than  eighteen  miles,  we  traversed  early  the  next  morning  a  nar- 
row defile,  inclosed  between  rocky  heights  on  both  sides,  in  a  very 
stony  tract  of  country,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  twelve 
miles,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mountain  group  Tfggera-n-dum- 
ma,  where  the  boundary  is  formed  between  Fezzan  and  the  inde- 
pendent Tebu  country,  by  a  valley  clothed  with  a  good  profusion 
of  herbage  and  a  few  talha-trees  just  in  flower.  From  here  we 
reached,  afler  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  more,  the  well  of  Mafaras, 
the  southernmost  well  of  Fezzan,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  we  felt  induced,  notwithstanding  the  danger  from  the  ETad- 
aye,  to  allow  ourselves  and  the  animals  a  day  and  a  half's  repose ; 
I  myself  being  particularly  in  want  of  a  little  rest,  as  I  had  been 
suffering  a  great  deal  from  rheumatism  for  the  last  few  days.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  well  contained  so  little  water  that  it  required 
an  enormous  time  to  water  the  animals  and  to  fill  our  skins.  The 
vale  was  pleasantly  adorned  with  a  good  number  of  fine  talha- 
trees,  and  there  was  even  one  isolated  diim  palm,  while  of  anoth- 
er one  nothing  but  the  trunk  was  remaining.    Although  we  had 
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advanced  so  much  toward  the  north,  we  did  not  yet  feel  the  sti^t- 
est  decrease  in  the  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  all  this  timef 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  constantly  indicated  109^. 

This  is  the  southern  well  of  the  name  of  Ma&ras,  while  the 
northern  spot  of  the  same  name,  where  Mr.  Yogel  made  his  as- 
tronomical obserration,  is  about  nineteen  miles  &rther  to  tibe 
north.  We  did  not  pass  the  latter  till  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  when,  stretching  over  an  open  desert  flat,  a  real  minor 
or  ''meraye,"  the  exhaustion  of  our  animals  became  fully  spjpUr 
rent,  so  that  just  in  the  very  place  where  a  small  Tebu  carayan, 
which  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  had  left  behind  one  of  their 
camels,  we  also  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  camel  upon  whose 
strength  we  had  hitherto  placed  our  chief  reliance. 

About  eleven  miles  beyond  the  northern  well  Ma&ras,  we  halt- 
ed during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  spot  entirely  destitute  of  heib- 
age,  and  made  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  the  well-known  mound  of  Faja,  along  which  the  road 
leads  to  Tibdsti,  at  some  distance  on  our  right  In  order  to  re- 
cruit the  strength  of  the  camels  we  gave  them  a  good  supper  cS 
dates^  ground-nuts,  and  millet,  so  that  each  of  the  poor  Animmk, 
according  to  his  habits  and  national  taste,  could  pick  out  what 
was  most  palatable  to  him. 

June  27t}i.  A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  tbr 
well  "  El  A'hmar,"  or  "  Maddema,"  in  an  open  desert  countr}\ 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large,  imposing  mountain  group,  and 
distinguished  by  a  great  profusion  of  khareb  or  kaye,  the  whole 
ground  being  overgrown  with  **handal"  or  colocynth,  and  strew- 
ed with  bones.  Here  we  passed  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  114°  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
best  shade  I  could  find,  and  105°  at  sunset,  it  remaining  extreme- 
ly hot  the  whole  night,  till  after  midnight,  when  a  heavy  gale 
arose.  Nature  here  showed  some  animation,  and  beetles  were  in 
extraordinary  numbers ;  we  also  beheld  here  a  herd  of  gazelles, 
but  no  beast  of  prey. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  following  morning  w©  started  with  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and,  afl«r  proceeding  for  about  ten  mih^ 
reached  a  valley  tolerably  well  pn>vii]eJ  with  tall 
overgrown  with  dry  her!       i.   -We  were  obliged  to  stay  hare  i 
whole  day,  in  order  to  gp  nda 

duced  to  the  greats     en 
with  wood  and 
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noon  of  the  following  day,  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  we  lost  another  of  our  cameLs,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  halt 
earlier  than  we  intended.  In  order  to  retrieve  this  loss  we  start- 
ed before  midnight,  and  marching  the  whole  night,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-four  miles,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  30th 
close  to  the  well  "  El  War"  or  "  Temmi,"  having  entered  the  nar- 
row winding  glen  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  mass 
itself,  although  caravans  in  general  encamp  at  its  opening.  We 
remained  here  the  following  morning,  when  I  found  shelter  from 
the  sun  in  the  cave  where  the  water  collects,  which  is  of  a  cool 
and  pleasant  character,  a  heavy  gale  which  had  sprung  up  the 
previous  evening  continuing  all  the  while.  But  we  had  no  time 
to  tarry  here,  this  being  the  worst  and  most  fatiguing  part  of  our 
journey.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wonder  how  Afr.  Vogel  made  no  observation  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey,  comprising  a  tract  of  three  degrees  and  a  half. 

Having  filled  our  water-skins  and  watered  the  animals  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  before  noon,  and  made  ar  stretch  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Starting  then  again  at  midnight,  and  marching  twenty 
miles,  only  halting  about  four  hours  at  noon,  we  encamped  at 
night,  but  halted  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we 
marched  about  fifteen  miles,  and  again  halted  for  the  heat  of  the 
day.  On  this  march  we  passed  a  very  rugged  passage  called 
•*  Thnfye  e'  seghira,"  where  the  rocks  were  rippled  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  like  the  water.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
an  intense  degree  of  heat  for  some  time,  we  felt  it  very  cold  this 
morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  indicating  68°,  which  was 
certainly  a  great  difference,  it  having  been  81°  the  preceding 
morning. 

July  S(L  Again  we  started,  a  little  afl;er  midnight,  and  having 
passed,  early  in  the  morning,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  long 
delay,  the  rugged  sandy  passage  called  "  Thniye  el  kebfra,"  we 
halted,  after  a  march  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  having  accom- 
plished only  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  I  felt  greatly  ex- 
hausted, and  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  fatigue,  as  I  had  a  long 
march  before  me,  the  well  being  still  distant;  and  after  a  most 
toilsome  and  wearisome  stretch  of  more  than  eighteen  miles,  with 
niunerous  delays,  and  several  difficult  passages  over  the  sand-hills, 
we  reached  the  well  "M&heru,"  which  is  notorious  on  account  of 
the  number  of  bones  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  by  which  it  is  sur- 
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rounded.  The  water  of  this  well^  which  is  five  iathoms  in  dieptihi 
IB  generally  considered  oi'  good  quality,  notwithstanding  the  rem* 
nant  of  human  bones  which  are  constantly  driven  into  it  by  the 
gale;  but  at  present  it  was  rather  dirty.  The  whole  countn* 
around  presents  a  very  remarkable  sj^ectacle,  espedally  the  tract 
closely  bordering  on  the  well  to  the  north,  and  which,  in  a  rather 
maliciously  witty  manner,  has  been  called  by  the  Arabs  '^  Bend^ 
Ghaladima"  ("  the  Promenade  of  the  Minister'-)*  It  would  fonn  a 
good  study  for  a  painter  experienced  in  water  colors^  altliough  il 
would  be  impoaaible  to  espresa  the  features  in  a  pencil  sketch. 

But  not  even  here  were  we  enabled  to  grant  ourselvM  the 
slightest  repoee,  only  staying  long  enough  to  take  in  a  BM^dmi 
supply  of  water,  and  to  slaughter  one  of  our  camels,  which  wu 
totally  unfit  to  proceed.  Having  made  this  day  about  eighteen 
mileSj  we  reached  the  following  day,  after  a  moderate  march  ct 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  mili^,  the  southernmost  solitary  date* 
grove  of  Feswean.  Here  *we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  smaB 
caravan  of  Tebu,  compr^ing  a  few  very  respectable  men^  wW 
brought  us  the  latest  news  from  Mur^uk,  where  I  was  glad  lo 
heiir  that  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  the  gentleman  who  had  m 
kindly  escorted  me  out  of  Tripoli  more  than  five  years  previoiid' 
]y,  was  awaiting  me,  and  that  the  very  governor  who  had  beai 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Fezzan  during  our  first  stay 
there  had  a  few  days  before  again  been  reinstalled  in  that  office. 
July  6th,  This  "was  an  important  day  in  my  journey,  as,  having 
performed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this  wearisome  desert 
march,  I  reached  Teg^rri  or  Tej^rri,  the  first  outlying  inhabited 
place  of  Fezzan.  The  village,  although  very  small  in  itself,  with 
its  towering  walls,  the  view  of  which  burst  suddenly  upon  ns 
through  the  date-grove,  made  a  most  pleasing  impression,  and  I 
could  not  prevent  my  people  from  expressing  their  delight  in 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  by  no  means  contemptible 
feat  of  traversing  this  desert  tract  with  so  small  a  band  by  firing 
a  good  number  of  shots.  In  consequence  of  this  demonstration, 
the  whole  population  of  the  little  town  came  out  to  salute  and 
congratulate  me  on  having  traversed  this  infested  desert  tract 
without  any  accident.  But  that  was  the  only  advantage  that  we 
reaped  from  having  reached  a  place  of  settJed  habitation ;  and 
having  taken  up  our  encampment  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
kasr,  among  the  date-trec^a,  we  bad  the  greatest  diihculty  in  pjo- 
curing  even  the  slightest  luxury,  and  1  was  gkd  when  I  wm  at 
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length  able  to  obtain  a  single  fowl  and  a  few  measures  of  dates. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  our  staying  here  and  allow- 
ing the  animals  a  little  rest,  but  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  with- 
out delay  to  the  village  of  Madnisa.  But  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  that  place  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having 
lost  another  camel  and  one  of  my  horses ;  and  of  the  animals 
which  remained  to  me,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  Madnisa  an- 
other, while  I  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  couple  of  camels  to  car- 
ry my  luggage  to  Miirzuk. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  my  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  who  had 
served  me  for  nearly  five  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  I  granted  him  in  order  to  see  his  wife  and 
children)  with  the  strictest  fideUty,  while  his  conduct  had  proved 
almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  of  course,  he  was  delighted  to  see 
his  family  again.  Besides  a  good  breakfast  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
with  which  he  treated  me,  he  made  me  also  a  present  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which  caused  me  no  little  delight  as  a  most  unusual 
treat.  Ilowever,  being  anxious  to  get  over  this  desert  tract,  I 
started  a  little  after  noon  the  same  day,  and  met  at  the  village  of 
Bakhfl,  about  six  miles  beyond,  a  Tebu  caravan,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  courier  from  Kiikawa,  who  had  found  an  excuse 
in  the  state  of  the  country  to  remain  absent  on  his  mission  to 
Miirzuk  nine  months,  instead  of  having  retraced  his  steps  directly 
to  his  own  country.  About  four  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Ga- 
tron,  consisting  of  narrow  groups  lying  closely  together,  and  by 
the  fringe  of  its  date-grove  contrasting  very  prettily  with  the 
sandy  waste  around. 

Here  also  we  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  relatives  of  an- 
other servant,  who  was  glad  to  have  reached  his  home ;  and  we 
encamped  the  following  day  at  Dekir,  where  we  had  some  trouble 
first  in  finding  and  then  in  digging  out  the  well,  which  was  entire- 
ly filled  up  with  sand.  In  two  very  long  days'  stretches  fi'om 
here,  the  first  including  a  night's  march,  we  reached  the  well,  two 
miles  and  a  half  this  side  of  the  village  Bedan,  when  we  heard 
that  Mr.  "Warrington  was  encamped  five  miles  beyond,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yese. 

Saturday,  July  13^?.  Having  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  we 
proceeded  cheerfully  through  the  poor  plantation,  scattered  thinly 
over  a  soil  deeply  impregnated  with  salt,  and  fired  a  few  shots  on 
approaching  the  comfortable  tent  of  my  friend,  I  could  not  but 
feel  deeply  affected  when,  after  so  long  an  absenoe,  I  again  found 

Vol.  m.— R  r 
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myself  in  firiendly  hands,  and  within  the  reach  of  European  com- 
&rt8.  Having  moved  on  a  little  in  the  afternoon  to  a  more  pleaa- 
ant  spot,  we  entered  Mdrzok  the  following  morning,  and  were 
most  honorably  received  by  a  great  many  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants,  indading  an  officer  of  the  basha,  who  had  come  out  a  great 
distance  to  meet  us. 

Thus  I  had  again  reached  this  place,  where,  imder  ordinary  cn^ 
oomstances,  all  dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  supposed  to  have 
ceased.  But  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government,  a  very 
serious  revolution  had  broken  out  among  the  more  independent 
tribes  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  extending  from  the  Jebel  over 
the  whole  of  Ourian,  and  spreading  &rther  and  further,  cuttiiig 
off  all  intercourse,  und  making  my  retreat  very  difficult.  The 
instigator  of  this  revolution  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Ohdma, 
who,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  many  years  before^ 
had,  through  the  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  confinement  in  Trebizond.  This  unforeseen  dr 
comstance  caused  me  a  little  longer  delay  in  Mdrzuk  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  allowed  myself,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  proceed 
on  my  journey ;  nevertheless,  I  staid  only  six  days. 

Having  some  preparations  to  make  for  this  last  stage  of  my 
march,  I  had  thus  full  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
mense diflference  in  the  prices  of  provisions  between  this  outlying 
oasis  of  Northern  Africa  and  Negroland,  especially  Kiikawa,  and 
for  the  little  supply  which  I  wanted  for  my  journey  from  here  to 
Tripoli  I  had  to  pay  as  much  as  100  makhbiibs.  Besides  procur- 
ing here  my  necessary  supplies  for  the  road,  my  chief  business 
was  in  discharging  some  of  my  servants,  and  more  particularly 
Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  whose  fidelity  I  have  mentioned  before. 
I  added  to  the  small  remainder  of  his  salary  which  I  still  owed 
him  the  stipulated  present  of  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  doubled  if  I  had  had  the  means,  as  he  well  de- 
served it,  for  it  is  only  with  the  most  straightforward  conduct  and 
with  a  generous  reward  that  a  European  traveler  will  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in  these  regions. 

As  for  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  arrangement 
of  the  basha,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  discharged, 
and  who  were  retumiAg  home,  should  trav*'  in  my  compan/t 
seemed  rather  of  doubtfol  eflfe  ,  as  i 
forded  a  little  more  se 
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turn  against  myself  the  disposition  of  the  native  population  in 
those  districts  where  the  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government 
was  a  popular  movement ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
circumstances  to  decide  how  I  should  make  my  way  out  of  these 
difficulties.  The  basha  for  some  thne  thought  that  the  only  safe 
course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  turn  my  steps  toward  Ben- 
Ghazi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  revolted  district  altogether ;  but  such 
a  plan  seemed  very  objectionable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great- 
er distance  and  expense  of  this  road,  as  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  of  that  region,  who,  if  the  revolution  should 
prove  successful,  would  certainly  not  lose  a  moment  in  following 
the  Example  of  their  brethren. 

July  200i.  I  left  the  town  of  Miirzuk  in  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
camped in  the  plantation,  and  the  next  day  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  Sheggwa,  where  Mr.  Warrington  took  leave  of  me. 
Halting  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  near  the 
village  of  Delem,  and  making  a  good  stretch  in  the  evening  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  we  reached  Ghodwa,  with  its  pret- 
ty plantation  and  its  many  remains  of  former  well-being.  Start- 
ing again  in  the  afternoon,  and  making  a  long  stretch  during  the 
night,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  at  the 
border  of  the  plantation  of  Sebha^  some  twenty  years  ago  the  res- 
idence of  the  chief  of  the  Welad  Sliman.  Here  we  staid  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  order  to  obtain  some  rest.  The  heat  all  this  time 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  an  average,  indicated  from  110°  to  112°. 

July  2Gth.  A  march  of  from  eight<}en  to  nineteen  miles  brought 
us  from  Sel)ha  to  the  small  town  of  Temahint,  and  we  encamped 
a  little  beyond  the  well,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  camels,  belong- 
ing to  a  camp  of  Arabs,  was  being  watered.  I  was  greatly  pester- 
ed during  my  halt  by  a  number  of  TVelad  Sliman,  who  were  anx- 
ious for  information  with  regard  to  their  relations  in  Kanem,  and 
greedy  for  some  presents. 

Making  a  short  halt  in  the  evening,  and  starting  a  little  after 
midnight,  we  encamped  the  following  day  near  Zighen.  Here  I 
had  to  hire  fresh  camels  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  there- 
fore dicl  not  set  out  again  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
when,  through  the  barren  desert  tract  by  O'm  el  'abid,  and  by  a 
very  rugged  mountainous  passage,  we  reached  the  important 
town  of  Sokna  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August 

Here  the  difficulties  of  my  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
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olutionary  state  of  the  province,  increased,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation with  some  friends  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended, 
the  only  possible  way  of  proceeding  was  found  to  be  that  of  leav- 
ing the  usual  track  by  way  of  B6njem  altogether,  and  taking  an 
entirely  different  road  by  a  series  of  valleys  lying  farther  west 
the  road  by  Ben-Ghazi  also  having  been  found  impracticable. 
Sokna,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  mercantile  activity  and  its  fine  plantations 
of  date  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  still  retain  a  distinct  idiom  of  the  Berber  lan- 
guage ;*  but  at  the  present  moment,  on  account  of  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  communication  with  the  coast,  the  price  of  p^o^^s- 
ions  was  very  high,  and  the  natives  scarcely  knew  what  political 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  especially  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Beshala,  who  showed  me  an  extraordinary  degree  of  kindness 
and  attention. 

Having  therefore  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  "  rekas,"  or 
courier,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  news,  and  having,  in 
consequence  of  their  imfavorable  tenor,  been  induced  to  increase 
the  wages  of  my  camel-drivers,  whom  I  had  hired  previously,  I  at 
length  got  off  on  the  12th  of  August.  Pursuing  the  track  called 
Trik  cl  Merhoma,  which  was  never  before  traversed  by  a  Euro- 
pean, and  passing  by  the  wells  El  Hammam,  El  Marati,  Ershidiyo, 
and  Gedafiye,  and  then  by  the  narrow  Wadi  Ghirza  (the  i)laco 
once  the  great  object  of  African  research  for  Lieutenant,  now  Ad- 
miral Smyth),  with  its  interesting  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  fonn 
of  obelisks,  we  reached  Wadi  Zemzem  on  the  19th.  Here  there 
was  a  considerable  encampment  of  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  riniir- 
leadcrs  of  the  revolution  residing  here  at  the  time,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  serious  dilemma.  But  the  English  were  too  much  re- 
spected by  these  tribes  for  them  to  oppose  my  passage,  although 
they  told  me  plainly  that,  if  they  suspected  that  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  they  would  cut  my  throat,  as  well  as 
that  of  any  European  traveler  who  might  fall  into  their  hands. 
However,  after  some  quiet  explanations  with  them  as  to  what  w:l^ 
most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  and  about  the  probability 
of  their  succeeding  in  making  themselves  independent ,  of  the 
Turkish  sway,  and  after  having  promised  a  handsome  present  to 
one  of  the  more  influential  men  among  them,  they  allowed  me  to 

♦  Also  in  EI  Fok-ha,  distant  three  days  from  Sokna,  on  the  road  to  Ben-Ghazi, 
the  same  idiom  is  spoken. 
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I)ass  on.  I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  hiring  some  fresh  camels, 
the  safety  of  which  I  guaranteed,  to  take  me  to  Tripoli.  I  thus 
pursued  my  journey  to  Beni-Ulid,  with  its  deep  valley  overtower- 
ed  by  the  ruins  of  many  a  Middle- Age  castle,  and  adorned  by 
immbers  of  beautiful  olive-trees,  besides  being  enlivened  by  many 
small  villages  consisting  of  stone  dwellings  half  in  decay.  On  ap- 
proaching the  place,  I  fell  in  with  a  messenger,  sent  very  kindly 
to  meet  me  by  Mr.  Reade,  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Tripoli, 
who,  besides  a  few  letters,  brought  me  what  was  most  gratifying 
to  me  in  my  exhausted  state,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  luxurj^  of  which 
I  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  years. 

.1  had  some  little  trouble  in  this  i)lace,  as  there  was  residing  here 
at  the  time  a  brother  of  Glioma,  the  rebel  chief  himself,  who  had 
sent  an  express  messenger  on  my  account ;  and  differences  of  in- 
terest between  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place  caused  me  at  the 
same  time  some  difficulties,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  facili- 
tated my  proceedings.  Altogether  I  w^as  very  glad  when  I  had 
left  this  turbulent  little  community  behind  me,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  last  difficulty  that  opposed  itself  to  my  return  home. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Beni-Ulid  I 
reached  the  little  oasis  of 'Am  Zara,  the  same  place  where  I  had 
staid  several  days  preparatory  to  my  setting  out  on  my  long  Afri- 
can wanderings,  and  was  here  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Reade, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  town  with  his  tent,  and  provided  with 
sundry  articles  of  European  comfort,  to  receive  me  again  at  the 
threshold  of  civilization. 

Having  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  liis  company,  I  set  out  the 
following  morning  on  my  last  march  on  the  African  soil,  in  order 
to  enter  the  town  of  Tripoli ;  and  although  the  impressicm  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  town,  after  the  long  journey  through  the  desert  waste, 
was  very  great,  yet  infinitely  greater  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  this  intermediate  zone,  spread  out  with  a  tint  of  the  darkest 
blue.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  again  reached 
in  safety  the  border  of  this  Mediterranean  basin,  the  cradle  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  which  from  an  early  period  had  formed  the 
object  of  my  earnest  longings  and  most  serious  course  of  studies, 
that  I  would  fain  have  alighted  from  my  horse  on  tlie  sea-beach 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  who,  with 
the  most  conspicuous  mercy,  had  led  me  through  the  many  dan- 


gers  whicli  guiroaDded  mj  path,  both  from  fanatical  men  and  30 
tmhcalthj  cliimite. 

It  wa^  market-day^  awd  the  open  place  iatervening  between  the 
phmtation  of  the  Meshiah  and  the  town  wa^  full  of  life  and  bnsUe. 
The  Holdiera  who  had  recentlj  arrived  from  Europe  to  quell  the 
rcvohitian  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  an  im* 
preesioji  on  the  natives^  and  1  observed  a  good  many  fine,  stnrdy 
men  sunong  them.  Amid  this  busy  scene  in  the  most  dozzliiig 
pimshine,  with  the  open  sea  and  the  shijjs  on  my  right.  I  enteitxl 
tho  snow-whit^j  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
by  all  my  former  friends. 

Having  staid  four  days  in  Triixjli,  I  embarked  in  a  Turkish 
steamer  which  hud  brought  the  troops  and  was  retnmhig  to  Mal- 
ta, and  having  made  only  a  short  stay  in  that  island,  again  em- 
barked in  a  steamer  for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  reaeli  England  by 
the  most  direct  route.  Without  making  any  stay  in  Parisij  I  ar- 
rived in  Loudon  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  as  by  Lord  CkrendoD,  who 
took  the  greatest  interef?t  in  the  remarkable  success  which  hud  a/C- 
companied  my  procecdinga 

Thua  I  closed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an  Africm 
explorer,  of  which  these  volumes  endeavor  to  ineof]>ornte  the  rr- 
suits.  Having  previously  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
African  traveling  during  an  extensive  journey  through  Barbair, 
I  had  embarked  on  this  undertaking  as  a  volunteer,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  for  myself.  The  scale  and  the 
means  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  extremely  limited,  and  it  wa« 
only  in  consequence  of  the  success  which  accompanied  our  pro- 
ceedings that  a  wider  extent  was  given  to  the  range  and  object'? 
of  the  expedition  ;*  and  after  its  original  leader  had  succumbed 
in  his  arduous  task,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had  con- 
tinued in  my  career  amid  great  embarrassment,  carrying  on  the 
exploration  of  extensive  regions  almost  without  any  means.  And 
when  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  her  majesty  *s  government,  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had 
been  deprived  of  the  only  European  companion  who  remained 
with  me,  I  resolved  upon  undertaking,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  means,  a  journey  to  the  far  west,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  reach 

♦  This  greater  success  was  especially  due  to  the  journey  which  I  undertook  to 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  oar  little  band,  which  had  been 
entirely  shaken  by  great  reverses. 
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Timbuktu,  and  to  explore  that  part  of  the  Niger  which,  through 
the  untimely  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  ex- 
pectation, and  not  only  made  known  the  whole  ot  that  vast  region, 
which  even  to  the  Arab  merchants  in  general  had  remained  more 
unknown  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,*  but  I  succeeded  also  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful^  chiefe 
along  the  river  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  The  whole  of 
this  was  achieved,  including  the  payment  of  the  debts  lefl  by  the 
former  expedition,  and  £200  which  I  contributed  myself,  with  the 
sum  of  about  £1600.  No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  which  I  my- 
self pursued,  I  have  lefl  a  good  deal  for  my  successors  in  this 
career  to  improve  upon ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I 
have  opened  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most 
extensive  tract  of  the  secluded  African  world,  and  not  only  made 
it  tolerably  known,  but  rendered  the  oi^ening  of  a  regular  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  those  regions  possible. 

•  "It  appears  sinp:u1ar  that  the  country  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Timbuc- 
too,  as  far  as  Kashna,  should  be  more  imixirfcctly  known  to  the  Moorish  traders 
than  the  rest  of  Central  Africa." — Quarterly  Review^  May,  1820,  p.  234.  Compare 
what  Clap})crton  says  about  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  Sokoto  to  Timbuktu.  Sec. 
Expcd.,  p.  235. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ZA'NPARA. 

The  province  of  Zdnfara  in  former  times  was  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
its  ancient  capital  being  situated  half  a  day  (hantsi)  cast  from  Sansanne  'Alsa,  on 
the  road  to  Toze,  and  this  is  i)erhaps  Birni-n-Zanfara,  founded  by  the  powerful 
chief  Babiiri  about  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  the  province  was  a  powerful  king- 
dom, but  at  present  it  is  in  the  most  distracted  condition,  half  of  the  places  belong- 
ing to  it  being  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Fiilbc,  while  the  other  half  have  revolted 
succesiifully,  and  arc  strictly  allied  with  the  GolKjrawa. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  Fullan,  are  the  following  places : 
Zyrmi)  with  three  governors:  one,  Al^u  Iliimid,  who  has  ruled  (in  1853)  seven, 
another,  Tama,  who  has  ruled  fifteen  years,  and  a  third  one,  a  younger  brother  of 
Tama,  but  who  has  exercised  power  for  thirty  years  ;*  Kiuri-n-N^amoda,  at  present 
governed  by  Mahamiidu,  a  younger  brother  of  the  warlike  and  far-famed  chief  Na- 
muda,  who  has  ruled  for  the'last  twelve  years ;  Bilnka,  Boka,  Gdga,  Yankaba,  Daba, 
Banga,  Bimi-n-Maddera,  Modiki,  Moi-fki  with  Ne-<?bbiisuwa,  Kore  with  Makaura, 
Dunfawa,  Diichi,  Badarawa,  Katilru,  Kanna,  Dan  I'sa,  Waiinaka-n-Fdlani  (in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Goberawa),  Yangwoy,  Kiawa,  Riira,  Wailni,  Jirgaba,  Gabake,  Kangwa,  Kadamus^, 
Yanbiikki,  Take-adoy,  Bimi-n-Magnji,  Bimi-n-Torowa  or  Marekay,  with  Dan  Kor- 
gif,  Tuddu  Makangeri,  Kawiya,  Bidaji,  Chibiri. 
The  indei)endent  places  are  the  following : 

A'nka,  residence  of  'Abdif,  the  rebel  chief  of  Zanfara  (Serki-n-Zanfara) ;  Maffa- 
ra,  residence  of  IScrki-n-TIeta ;  Gunimi,  residence  of  the  chief  Banyari ;  Zoma,  res- 
idence of  'All,  and  close  by  Golli ;  Sab<5nbirni  Dtiraga,  residence  of  Banaga ;  Ma- 
radu,  residence  of  Serki-n-Kiiya ;  Giiumache'  and  Gora  close  by ;  Matuspi,  residence 
of  Ajia;  Garbadii  and  Kaggarii,  Munre,  Bokiira,  residence  of  Serk£-n-Bawa ;  Dam- 
rU  Sabiingari,  Diiffwa  Mattarii,  a  district,  with  the  chief  place,  Riiwa-n-bore ;  Dan- 
kd,  U'ya. 

In  order  to  arrange  these  places  topographically,  I  shall  first  give  an  itinerary 
from  Kano  to  Sdkoto,  by  way  of  Kauri-n-Namdda. 
Day. 
1st.  Rimi-n-Gadd. 

2d.  Shii-niino,  a  large  walled  place,  having  passed  T^ngnd^ 
3d.  Ku'rkejiim  or  Kiirkejango,  first  place  of  the  province  of  Kktscna,  having  passed 

Sabberc^ 
4th.   Miisawa,  a  large  walled  town,  with  a  market ;  short  march. 
5th.  Y'a-manteraaki,  with  a  water-course  on  its  east  side  running  south ;  having 

passed  U'ngwa  Samia. 
0th.   Sawi,  having  passed  Ya-miisa,  Shaw^re,  and  Jig^wo. 
7th.  A  jjii,  a  walled  place  of  middle  size. 
8th.  Kiawa,  very  large  walled  place,  formerly  the  capital  of  Zanfara,  at  present 

rather  thinly  inhabited. 
9th.  Kiiuri-n-Namoda,  residence  of  Namoda  (brother  of  Mahamiidu),  with  a  mar- 
ket held  ever)'  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  a  considerable  water-course  on 
the  west  side,  once  a  very  large  and' populous  place.  A  short  day's  march 
south,  a  little  west  from  this  place,  lies  Kiyawa  (not  Hania),  and  west  from 
it  Biingudif,  at  present  said  to  be  the  largest  place  in  Zanfara  among  those 
which  belong  to  the  faction  of  the  Fellani ;  to  its  district  or  territon*  belong 
the  smaller  places  of  Alibawa,  Bidaji,  Kasarawa,  Mddom^wa,  Faddamawa, 

*  Fonnerl]^  there  was  in  Z^rmt  a  powerful  governor  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  G<^ber4ira, 
taSltd  Dan  Jeka,  who  ruled  twenty  yean,  when  be  was  murdered  by  Mimmedn  (Mohammedo). 
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Day.  KoDtambdni,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Fdllani-n-Ddwaki  and  tho  F^lam- 
n-Takc-adoy. 

10th.  Birni-n-G6gaJi  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  water-course. 

11th.  Kiisara,  a  Fmall  place  inhabited  by  FuUk.*. 

12th.  (Jwara,  hirge  walled  place,  having  crossed  a  water-course. 

13th.  Bakiira,  large  walled  place,  formerly  residence  of  'Atiku,  the  son  of  Hioiedo. 
till  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Goberawa.     To  the  territory  of  this  town  be- 
long the  places  Sabongaii,  Diimmen,  Sala,  Dogoje. 
Bakiira  from  A'nka  one  long  day  south,  farther  than  Gandi  from  Wnmu; 
Bakilra  from  Gandi  one  good  day  south,  passing  by  Gaumache.     The  mtt 
'  forms  a  large  bend  west  of  Bakiira,  and  at  the  angle  lies  Tymba. 

14th.  Tymba,  walled  place  on  the  we^t  side  of  the  Giilbi-n-Bakura,  at  present  ia 
the  hands  of  the  A'zena.  Between  Tymba  and  Bakiira  lie  the  towns  Bir- 
ni-n-Dambo  and  Birni-n-Hiyiide,  and  hereabout  arc  the  places  Alibtia 
Bidaji,  Kasarawa,  Fellani-u-Dawaki,  Fellaui-n-Take-adoy,  Mudomawa 
Faddamawa,  Kontambani. 

15th.  Galadi  or  Danfa,  large  place,  with  a  pond  of  stagnant  water. 

16th.  A  place  of  elephant-hunters. 

17th.  Sokoto. 

I  shall  now  connect  Banagd,  or  rather  Sabdnbimi  Darag^  as  it  is  more  pitj|iqlf 
called,  with  a  few  other  places,  and  shall  then  c<mcliide  this  Appendix.  reMrnnir 
for  Appendix  III.  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  and  villages  situated  along  the 
course  of  the  Giilbi-u-Zoma  to  where  it  joins  the  Giilbi-n-Sokota 

From  Banaga  to  A'nka  is  one  long  day  nortli,  just  as  from  Gandi  to  WoniD: 
from  Banaga  to  Gummi  three  days  W.N.W. :  1st  day.  Adebka,  Gari-n-serki-£lhi- 
wa.  2d.  Bimi-n-Tyddu,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Giilbi-n-Zoma.  3d.  GifnuDi 
passing  by  the  town  of  Kaiwa. 

From  Banaga  to  Kotorkashe'  six  moderate  da\-s'  march :  1st.  Bini  or  Bena.  2d. 
Mutiimji.     3d.   Magnmi.     4th.   Samn.     5th.  Chafe.     Gth.  Koturkoshe. 

N.B. — Besides  Bini  and  Mutiimji,  there  are,  in  the  same  quarter,  the  dlstiict  in- 
closed between  Banaga,  Kotii-n-kiira — Kotu-n-kiira  being  from  Banaga  two  djvs 
S.W. — and  Gwari,  the  small  principalities  of  Macheri,  Bana,  Morebbo,  and  Knm- 
bashi,  all  residences  of  iK?tty  chiefs,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  governor  of 
Ktitscna. 

Between  Bakura  and  Zoma  lie  Damn,  Saljongari,  Siila,  Takare ;  farther  oil  en- 
tering the  territory  of  Zoma,  Danparunfa,  Miisu,  Matsafa,  Giisani,  Biikuyum.  S'lli. 

From  8<')koto  to  Zoma,  s<jutli,  three  days :  first  day,  Danchadi,  the  same  as  fn'xn 
Sokoto  to  Wurno ;  then  a  long  night's  march,  reaching  in  the  morning  Binii-n- 
Magaji,  distance  the  same  as  that  from  Zekka  to  Biinka ;  from  Magaji  to  Ia'Toa 
short  march.     From  Gando  the  distance  is  shorter. 

Zoma  lies  alwiit  half  way  between  A'nka  and  Gummi,  on  a  river  called  after  it 
Gulbi-n-Z<)ma ;  but  I  shall  give  all  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  to\»ns  lyinj: 
along  this  valley  farther  on,  in  Appendix  IV.,  as  this  river,  which  lower  do^wn  U 
called  Giilhi-n-Gindi,  unites  with  the  Giilbi-n-Sokotov^ithin  the  l>oundanes  of  KcbM 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  places  situated  along  the  water-<-ourse,  whieh  lower 
down  is  called  "Giilbi-n-Sokoto,"  between  Sansanne-'Aisa  and  DimbL<«.»,  but  at 
present  almost  all  of  them  are  destroyed  and  deserted  :  first,  Toze  on  the  south  side; 
Gawangas(),  where  the  branch  of  Maradi  and  Cheberi  joins  the  greater  trunk  val- 
ley ;  Alkalawa  (written  Alkadhiiwa),  thi  former  capital  of  Gober.  destroyed  by  the 
Fiilbe,  Laijinge,  both  south ;  l*aday,  north ;  Tsamay,  north ;  T^i'ehe,  north ;  Bore, 
south;  Kakakia,  north ;  Marennu,  south  ;  Marafa,  south ;  Kirare,  nonh;  Shiroka 
south ;  Giyawa,  Dimbiso.  The  valley,  which  probably  has  a  very  winding  c»>urs<f. 
must  therefore  approach  Giyawa  a  little  nearer  than  it  has  been  laid  down  on  the  nup^ 
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A  FEW  mSTORICAL  FACTS  RELATING  TO  OCTBEE  AND  S^'KFARA. 
(a. )  Princes  of  Gdber, 
SiSba,  residing  in  Magale,  one  day  west  from  Chdbiri,  made  war  afrainst  Gamu 
and  Barba  (Bargu),  beyond  the  River  Kwara,  wherein  he  disoorercd  a  IimxL 
U'ba  Ashe  succeeded  to  Soba. 
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Bab^i,  Kini:j  of  G«>bcr,  reijjncd  about  fifty  years,  was  introdaccd  by  the  chief  men 
of  Zanfara  into  Binii-n-Zaiifara,  then  a  wealthy  place  and  the  centre  of  an  impor- 
tant commerce  (17G4),  which  he  conquered  and  destroyed;  whereupon  he  founded 
Alkaldwa,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  Gul)cr.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tional hatred  which  exists  between  the  Gobcrawa  and  Zanfarawa. 

Dangude,  killed  by  the  A'slwnawa. 

Bawa,  with  the  surname  Mayakf,  the  warrior,  on  account  of  hw  restless  and  war- 
like character.  During  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  only  remained  forty  days  in 
Alkalawo,  waging  war  the  whole  time. 

Yakoba,  a  younger  brother  of  Bawa,  reigned  seven  years,  was  killed  by  Agordggi, 
the  ruler  of  Katsena,  which  place  appears  at  that  time  to  have  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  power. 

Bifnu  reigned  seven  years,  died  in  Alkalawa. 

Yilnfa  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Diine  or  Dan  Yu'nfa  reigned  six  years,  made  war  against  'Othmin  the  Reformer, 
son  of  Ftkliye,  when  he  was  killed  by  Bello,  son  of  'Othman,  nt  the  taking  of  Al- 
kalawa. 

Salchu  dan  Balmliwa  resided  in  Mdzum,  reigned  two  years,  till  killed  by  Bello. 

Gdmki,  seven  years,  slain  by  Bello. 

'All,  eighteen  years,  according  to  others  twelve,  slain  by  the  Fulbe,  together  with 
Rauda  serki-n-Katsena. 

JiblM)  Tawuba  reigned  seven  years,  according  to  others  three  years,  residing  in 
Manidi. 

Bachiri,  seven  months. 

The  present  King  of  GoIkt,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Mayaki,  the 
warrior,  on  account  of  his  martial  dis|K>sition,  son  of  Yakoba,  has  ruled  since  1836. 

{h.)  A  few  data  with  reference  to  the  ruling  families  in  Sokoto  and  Gandd. 
Bello  built  Sokoto  while  'Othman  was  residing  in  Gando ;  from  hence  the  latter 
went  to  Sifawa  or  Shifawa,  thence  to  Sokoto,  where  he  resided  ten  years  more. 

Rulers  of  Sokoto. 
'Othman  died  8  Jum^  II.,  1817  (A.H.  1233),  aged  sixty-four  years,  having  resided 

thirteen  years  in  Gando  and  Sifawa,  and  ten  in  Sokoto. 
Bello,  twenty-one  years,  died  25  Rejeb,  1H37  (A.H.  1253),  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
'Atiku,  another  son  of  'Othman,  succeeded  him,  reigned  five  years  three  months, 

die<l  in  the  beginning  of  1843. 
Aliyu,  son  of  Bello,  had  reigned  ten  (lunar)  years  four  months  in  April,  1853. 

Rulers  of  Gando. 

Abd  Allahi  diod  1827,  Wednesday,  A.H.  20  Moharrem,  1246. 
Mohammed  Wani  died  1836,  A.H.  4  Hamadhan,  1250. 
Khalilu  was,  A.D.  1853,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

CItildren  ofFodiyCy  son  of  Mohammed. 

'All,  father  of  Modibo  'Ali;  Sheikh  'Othman ;  'Abd- Allahi;  Hotfhun  M^unnma; 
Enhatakko,  a  daughter — all  bom  of  one  mother. 

Mameuaro ;  Elfa  'Omaro ;  Mamma  Jiima,  still  alive ;  Bakodda — ^bom  of  differ- 
ent mothers. 

Children  of 'Othman  dan  Fodiye. 

Mohammed  Bisada ;  Sambo  WuUy ;  Bello ;  'Atfku ;  Mohammed  Bokh^  a  very 
learned  roan,  died  1840,  A.H.  the  23  Haj,  1255,  aged  fifty-five  years  three  months'; 
Ha.<tsan,  father  of  Khalilu  dan  Hassan ;  Mohammed  Ilkjo ;  'Abd  el  Kadiri ;  Ha- 
mcd  el  Kufay,  and  'Isa,  alive  still,  the  former  residing  in  Tozo. 

'Alf  Je'di,  the  father  of  A'bii  '1  Hassan,  serki-n-yaki ;  Mo^ji,  an  in6acntial  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  \Volol)e ;  and  the  serkf-n-SyllelMiwa,  were  the  three  principal  ad- 
visers of  'Othman  dan  Fodiye,  and  were  the  persons  who  placed  his  successor,  Bello, 
upon  the  throne. 

(c.)  Fulhe  Tribes, 
Divisions  of  the  F^Uani-n-Sdhoto. 
Tomnk^wa,  Torudc  or  Tdrobe,  Tomnkawa  Sabdni  (thns  called  because,  when  as 
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vet  nothing  bat  m'allemfn,  or  learned  men,  they  prepared  mnch  soap,  in  order  to 
keep  their  dress  of  the  purest  white),  Wolarbe,  in  Kebbi,  Fellani-n-Konne,  U'da, 
herdsmen,  Kasarawa,  in  Zoma,  *Alebawa,  in  Zyrmi,  'Alawa,  in  Kammane,  Bidaici- 
wa,  in  Dankopi,  Fcllani-n-daneji,  in  Katsena,  Fellani-n-Dellaji,  in  Katsena,  F(3]a- 
ni-n-Bebcji,  FclIani-n-Yandotu,  Gezawa,  Gatari,  Fellani-n-Riima,  F^ani-n-Taka- 
b^wa,  Jaiibe,  dengi-n-'Othman  (the  family  of  'Othman). 

Fdlani-n-A  'dar. 

Mansiibin  Mohammcdani,  Balerankoyen,  Kanerankoyen,  Barengankoyen,  den^ 
n-'Abd  el  Kadiri,  Tamankoyc,  Kugga,  Tanagamawa,  Sunsnnkoyen,  KofajenkoyeD, 
Uirlabe,  Chilawa,  Ahnkoyen,  Alkamunkoyen,  Giimborankoyen,  Borotankojen,  S^- 
ke,  Mabberankoyen,  Sisankoyen,  Wewebe,  Bororoye,  Gurgabe. 

The  Governors  of  A' dar. 

To  the  N.E,  of  Sokoto  lies  the  province  of  A 'dar,  wiA  the  chief  market-plan 
Konni,  ruled  by  four  diflferent  chiefs*  or  saraki : 
Serki-n-A'dar  Hamidu,  belonging  to  the  Tauzamdwa,  in  A'zaw,  a  place  four  daji 

north  from  Wumo,  fortified  with  a  Kcffi  or  stockade. 
Serki-n-A'dar  M'allem,  likewise  of  the  Tauzamawa,  in  lUcle,  five  days  from  WanM, 

with  keffi  ;  one  day  from  A'zaw. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Yakoba,  also  Tauzamawa,  in  Tawa,  six  davs  from  Wnmo,  one  fnm 

Illele. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Sherlf,  in  Tsambo,  four  days  from  Wumo,  one  S.W.  from  A'zair. 
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GiMMUL  Sekho  'OraMANO.  SoNo  OP  Sheikh  'OniJtiK. 

Allaho  lamido  dum  cssaldto  burdo  fuk-    God,  the  Lord,  he  excels  all  in  siiperi- 

ka :  ority : 

Domada  ya  A'lmiedu  jenido  lesde  fuk-    He  is  greater  than  yon,  A'hmed  (Moham- 
ka.  med);    his  light  illamines  the  wbde 

earth. 
Allaho  gettaini  omojc  omojmdc  neimmo    I  praise    the  Lord  God,  who   ^ent  LU 

fukka.  blessing  [mercy  ?]. 

Xcloimo  Alimedu  hinnc  kiibdo  takcHlc    He  sent  A'hmed  to  all  his  creature?. 

fukka. 
Annuro  makko  yokdm  woni  fisscli  tdkcli    His  light  shines  over  all  his  creature* : 

fukka : 
Annoro  hakkillo  non  annoro  gi'dc  fukka :    the  light  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  thaJ 

of  sight,  all-conijjrising : 
Annoro  Imani  Mumcmye  tohaute  fukka;    the  splendor  of  the  Imam  of  the  Faithful 

reaches  ever}'  where ; 
Annoro  ji'mbc  WiUya  ka  linnaba  ko  fuk-    all  the  splendor  of  the  Weli  [holy  men] 
ka :  *  and  of  the  prophets : 

,  Nange  he  leuru  he  mobgel  jcnatodi  fuk-    and  when  sun  and  moon  unite  all  that  if 
ka,  splendid, 

Fandiiki  ussuru  jellimmado  fukka.  their  light  does  not  reach  His  resplen- 

dence. 
Allaho  biimerf  I'brahima  takele  fukka.      God  blessed  Abraham  among  the  whole 

of  his  creatures. 
Bolidcl  wolwide  Miisa  dcr  togefe  fukka.     Moses  obtained  eloquence  among  man- 
kind. 
Ahukki  I'sa  bosembido  roibo  roho  fukka.    To  Jesus  was  given  strength  and  spirit 
AmiJbda  magiki  boluki  non  boyidc  fuk-    Thou  hast  obtained  a  sight  of  Him  (c/ 
ka.  '  God);    thou  hast  obtained  eloqacncv 

and  authority. 
Alluho  kamsodi  A^damu  dcr  togefe  fuk-    God  has  distinguished  ASam  among  all 

ka.  mankind. 

Nan  silbtedi  Nilhu  I^rahima  woddu  fuk-    Thus  Noah  and  Abraham  werp  dijdih 

ka ;  guished  in  all  their  dealings ; 

KuresheHashimo  dcrbaMjc  makko  fukka.    Kurdsh  and  Hasbcm  in  tludr  d veiling 
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Wollahc  ansubtida  hesobbabc  Alia  fukka.    By  God  thou  hast  been  distinguished  oyer 

all  God's  creatures. 
Toggefo  Alia  bedo  bebclcs  hekallinima :      All  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

#  on  earth,  bless  thee : 

Toggefo  Alia  bedo  b<?bele's  hetammihi-    nil  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

ma :  on  earth,  praise  thee : 

Togpe'fo  Alia  bedo  belxjles  bebc  chappe-    all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

ninia :  on  earth,  salute  thee : 

Toggefo  Alia  bedo  bcTjeles  heddtauima :     all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  eanh,  do  homage  to  thee : 
Kaunay  halfenima  awepfle  takcle  fukka :    all  that  is  blessed  in  creation  is  blessed 

through  thee: 
Subabe  der  takelle  fii  idema  gamidcma    all  those  who  have  been  dLstinguLshcd 

bechiibba :  among  the  creatures,  have  been  distin- 

guished on  thy  account : 
Libabc  der  takelle  fii  gam  gainguma  be-    all  that  has  l>een  created,  has  been  crc- 

h1)a.  atcd  through  thy  grace. 

Ajejiam  ojiidiam  gardoinii  dotoma  no-    On  account  of  thy  blessing  have  I  come 

nemlx) :  to  thee : 

Gam  numbo  haja  mererretadilm  toma.        for  such  a  purpose  have  T  addressed  thee. 
Gam  derjc  mabe  [mada?]  deiim  turoye    May  God  hear  my  prayer  through  thy 

dwaijima.  '  grace. 
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PARTITION  OF  KEBBI. 

KEBBI,  ACCORDIXO  TO  ITS   PARTITION   BKTWEEN  THE  EMPIRE  OP  SOKOTO  AND  THAT 

OF  GANDO. 

Garunta-n-Kebbt\  rdha-n-Aliyu, 

That  ponion  of  Kebbi  which  belongs  to  'Ah'yu  : 

Jekiiwndu,  Tdzo  (the  residence  of  Rufav,  a  younger  brother  of  Bello),  Dankaln. 
Silame,  Gandi,  Koido,  Kalammi,  Bimi-n-Gungu,  Bubtfchc,  Aiigi,*  Tiggi,  Lelabii. 
Fadisifnko,  Mera,  all  along  the  gull>i-n-S(>koto,  Dunday,  B.  Gdma.«hd,  Selwra  Ccloso 
by  the  latter),  Punari,  Dnngddi,  B.  Gaminda,  Bakale,  B.  Riiwji,  Bmji,  Gammagam- 
ma,  Ix)kkeawa  or  Lukuyawa,  Bodinga,  B.  Magek^hi,  Jaredi,  B.  Dandi,  Danchadi, 
Wabiibi,  Bado,  Foro,  Sirgi,  Asare,  Gangam,  B.  Buldi,  Shagari,  Gadarare,  Bulonaki, 
Kajiji,  Jabo,  YalK)  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Sanina,  Kalangu,  Salahu,  Mandera, 
Baiwa,  Dankal  or  Dankala,  Gudall,  Dukke,  Bangawa,  Gudum,  Re'rc,  Tiggi,  Ba'- 
gura  on  the  N.  shore  of  gulbi-n-Kcbbi,  Natsini,  Kalilladan,  IVmdna  (near  Aifgi), 
Tdwo-n-sdro  (W.  near  Aifgi),  Bangawa,  Kalang(\V.  of  Sanina),  Matankari,  lllcla, 
Gajdrc,  l)iftsi-n-Kifra,  Gankay  (E.  from  Aiigi),  B.-n-Chcra,  B.  Yare'ndi,  Sassagirc, 
Bonkarf,  Diddib^  Gannajae,  Araba,  Darayc,  'IMmmuni  (E.  of  Atfgi),  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Fissena,  one  of  them  inhabited  by  Syllebawa,  Gallujiul  gari-n-Sylleba- 
wa,  Gfnnega,  Bai^o  G.  Syllebawa,  O'ri,  Baaro,  Kulxklo,  Laini,  Gerterana  (E.  of 
Dankala),  TuddiC-Mankeri,  Denke  (Syllebawa),  Girabshi,  Kalambdna  (W.  of  Sdko- 
to),  B.  Gdsserc'  (Syllebawa),  Ilausawa,  Dingadi  (Syllebawa),  Badawa,  Giimbi,  Ar- 
kflla,  B.  \Vasakd(Toronkawa),  Danajiwa,  B.  Scfe,  Akatnkii,  Kdkina,  Shuni,  Damba, 
Riyo  Sinsirga,  Bagarawa,  Baregay,  Sangaldwa  (Syllebawa),  Basoyf  (or  Bajoy£), 
Bimgi,  B.-n-Bodaye,  B.  Wage'rro,  Dange,  Kifdu,  Sabaddwa,  Sesseda,  Gajara,  Gan- 
tamd.  LamlK),  Dang^a,  Sanifc,  Kutifttun!,  B.-n-Ginnegd,  Sifawa,  Jaredi,  Ginga- 
wa,  Kiinba,  Chilgdri,  AlkaUji,  A'diga,  Dandangel,  B.-n-MusiIro,  Dagawa,  Rumdc- 
maundc  (the  great  slave  hamlet),  Fakd,  Ddno,  Biilbuli,  Woakc  (baki-n-daji :  on 
the  border  of  the  wilderness),  Zanzdmo,  B.-n-Sarahd,  Danehadi,  B.-n-Foro  (be- 
tween Sdkoto  and  Z<ima :  monntainons),  B.-n-G£rgin,  Gdjera,  Dangore,  Bido,  B.-n- 
Fakkn  (on  the  rock),  B.  Pangalalla,  B.  Mdza,  Yakunitu  (all  W.  from  Sdkoto),  Gu- 

*  AAgI  and  Men,  the  principftl  towna  of  Kebbi,  together  with  Koido.  were  dettroved  by  'Alija. 
A6gi  WM  sitoAted  N.  firom  itenliia,  the  same  distance  as  from  G&wuu  to  Sokoto,  nrom  Arg6ngo 
E.N.K.  eight  or  ten  miles.  Oppoiite  Augl  the  dallnl  Gaminda  Joins  the  gnlbt-n-Kebbi  from  the  N., 
and  along  it  lie  the  following  places :  Bimi-n-Gaminda,  B.  Riiwa,  Bak41e,  Alkal^i,  Bizzer,  Sakibi- 
jAre,  B.  Bnldi,  M&za,  BaiyAwa,  Dankal,  Bab&che,  close  to  the  Janction,  and  aboat  eight  or  tea 
miles  fixma  Argungu. 
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dali«  Labanif  Gcdembd,  Girebshi,  Baidi,  Gawaze  (parf-n-Bonkano),  B.-n-Munintn 
GalKlii  (W.  of  Gajiire),  Luagubi,  Machisi  (gari-n-liuba),  Inname,  Ajoge,  B.-n-Gon- 
gunpe,  Kaiiibania,  Gcrtanina,  Suramc,  Le'ka,  B.-n-Filtild,  B.-n-K6kilo  (now  deseit- 
ed),  Lokuko.  t 

I  here  enumerate  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  gulbi-n-Zdmoy  althoogb  oi^jr 
part  of  them  belong  to  Kebbi.  This  is  a  branch  which  joins  the  {nilbi-n-8okoto  at 
the  town  of  Gindi,  about  eight  miles  8.£.  from  and  opposite  Bunza,  and  is  equal  to 
it  in  the  quantity  of  water,  although  the  whole  valley  (or  faddama)  is  said  not  to  be 
of  the  same  width.  Commencing  from  Bamaga,  you  pass  on  the  8.-  side  of  tbe  mer 
the  town  of  Zoma,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  river,  and  is  situated  half  vaj 
between  A'nka  and  Gummi,  and  three  good  days  S.  from  Sokoto ;  staning  from 
Sokoto  you  reach  Danchadi,  at  the  same  di«»tance  as  Wumo ;  thence  to  3Ugaji,  a 
long  night's  march  the  same  distance  as  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ;  from  here  Zciaia. 
the  same  distance  as  Kaba  from  Wumo ;  then  you  pass  Dan  Gariinfa,  Jaka,  Birai- 
n-Fellelc,  B.  Kaiwa  (on  the  S.  side  of  the  river),  B.  Tuddii  (still  in  the  tcrritonr  of 
Zoma),  B.  Kagah ;  B.  Gummi  (S.  W.  from  the  river,  with  a  small  territorr  of  its 
own),  Gclcngc,  B.  Giissura  (in  the  territorj'  of  Gummi),  B.  Adabka,  B.  Gairi,  Gir- 
kau  (the  tirst  town  of  Kebbi),  Zabga,  Danganam,  Birni-n-Kebbc  (difterent  froo 
Kebbi).  Along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  again  beginning  with  B.  Zoma :  Takare, 
Sabonbimi,  B.  Miigaji,  B.  Gazurra  (where  'Atiku,  the  predecessor  of  'Ali\-u,  made  a 
foray),  Biikkuru,  B.  Solli,  B.  Fanda,  B.  Kunda  (belonging  to  the  territoiT-  of  Gum- 
mi), B.  Falamgungu  (N.  of  Gairi) ;  from  hence  Gindi  W.  at  a  short  distance.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  the  river  from  these  data  with  accuracy.  Probably  ni»t  aH 
the  towns  have  been  given  in  their  natural  order.  According  to  other  infurmation, 
between  A  nka  and  Takare,  which  lie  on  the  N.  bank,  there  are  Bimi-n-Tuddo  ki- 
rami  and  Bunkddo,  and  between  Takare  and  Gaziirra,  Dan  ganinfa  and  B.  )Uza. 

At  Bimi-n-Zondu,  25  m.  from  Gindi,  the  mayo-ranneo,  or  dhanneo  (a  very  pen- 
eral  name,  also  to  be  recognized  in  Clappcrton's  Maiyarro),  or  fari-n-niwa,  joins  the 
gulbi-n-Sokoto,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  G.  Zoma. 

Ganirua-n-Kebbiy  rdha-n-KJialilu. 

Towns  of  Kebbi  l)elonging  to  Khalilu,  as  far  as  they  are  inhabited  by  Haosairt 
and  Fulbe  (or  Fellani) : 

The  chivf  j)laces  U'sidcs  Argiingu,  the  residence  of  the  reltel  chief,  and  the  centw 
of  the  j)agan  worship  with  the  holy  tree  (a  tamarind-tree),  called  '*  tunka,**  an>  ^ian- 
do,  Binn-n-Kcl)bi,  TambaweU*  and  Je^'a;t  the  following  list  ol»<en-es  a  certain 
toiK)gnipliital  order.     The  direction  (W.S.)  refers  to  Gando : 

Madadl,  K('Khi,  Ftigha,  Miigaji-n-katla,  Kaifri-n-ladan.  K.  Mamnianedu  Manp»dl 
Gefuni,  Margay,  liiiti-n-bauna,  Kangiwa,  B.  Bame,  Doda-n-giL^stima,  >[asama.  K'>- 
garii,  B.  Bagiiri,  Gunibaye  (E.  of  Gando),  Yelimgu,  B.  Mtigu,  B.  Kuldi  (W.\  Ijp 
(W.);  Gora-n-Dahuwa  (S.).  Gora-n-Kiittudif,  B.  Lalle,  Gurzaw,  Shimferi.  B.  Mi>a 
Biigidii,  liufi-n-donma  (all  of  them  »S.);  Gerge,  Kazay.  Chimbilkn  (betwt^tMi  Aim: 
and  Jega),  (Jumbi-n-dari  (l>etween  Ahru  and  Alclu),  MalLssa,  l)nm-h:i  (rK«H^  to  i: 
Dijgo-n-daji),  Mamang<mia  (all  of  them  S.  betwwn  Gondu  and  Ciiudi) ;  K«Ti\i 
Muruda,  Kosiin,  Babanidi  (K.).  I^)kerenga,  Rugga-n-dawa,  Kumbiiki,  B.  Kawa. 
Kalambainu  sofwa  (between  Gtnulu  and  Tambawel,  at  pn-sent  deserti-d),  Kabm- 
baina  siibwa ;  Yole  (W.,  to  the  K.  of  Kambasa),  B.  Yiimama  (W.  of  GiMuln.  eU>>c  to 
Kalgo),  Kaniba  gari-n-'Abd  e'  Salami,  Sambiiwa,  Bakaya  (close  to  Mathx-hi  on  the 
Kiver  Gindi,  E.  of  Birni-n-Gindi),  Letseda  (near  Gondu),  Sobaki  (U'tweon  Gordu 
and  Arpungu),  Ambiirsa  (between  Argiingu  .and  Z<>ro),  Diitsiel  (E.  of  Gondu),  1>«- 
lijam  (N.),  Dimiu  (N.  on  the  faddamu-n-Argu'ngu),  Vjariyo  (E.  of  Ambiirva.  N.*- 
tween  this  and  Argifngu),  B.  Kiisoni  (between  Argiingu  and  Zoro),  Z«ir«>  «»r  Je>:>:ar» 
(W.  of  Gondu),  Kalliul-ladiin  (E.  of  Gulma),  Gulma  (on  the  gidbi-n -Kebbi),  Kallial 
Mamma  Yidi,  Birni-n-Gatago,  B.  ^Iiidara  (close  to  Gulma),  S<»wa  (N.  of  Gi.niiui, 
Zazagawa,  Kokose  (on  the  border  of  the  terriior}-  of  'Ahyu  and  Khalilu.  and  o-in- 
manding  the  ford  between  Gulma  and  Argu'ngu,  therefore  called  •*K'rki-n-nia"X 
A'damangutta  (W.  of  iSdwa),  B.  Bunga,  B.  Mornanga  (where  mitron  is  gathered\ 

*  Tambawpl,  forraerly  the  residence  of  the  learned  Bokhiirl,  at  prrscnt  that  of  hfa  k«  < ►tc.r\ 
two  days  N.  from  Yiina.  Near  'lambawcl  Alini.  Yabo,  two  day*  H  of  UiiBi-n-KebU,  rv^Mttyv 
of  Mohamuuid  Nyello,  with  the  title,  of  *'  .■Hfrki-n-KebbL" 

t  J«_ia^  a  very  important  place  S.K.  from  lilmi-n -Kebbi,  at  the  «amo  dlcUncv  •«  fioki«t«>  trvm 
Wumo;  coinu  there  from  (iando,  you  pass  the  night  in  Aliro,  whence  the  dfaiUoee  to  J<*m  iA  rfa- 
Hanie  as  that  tVoni  Wumo  to  Uamuma.  J ^ga  id  the  residence  of  Muilemn,  a  nandMo  efWbd  k 
Hal  ID. 
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Sdru  (E.  of  Bunzn,  on  the  jnilhi,  with  a  very  white  kind  of  salt) ;  B.  Gcppi,  B.  Kifka, 
TiJli,  Zo^rirmii,  Gotumo,  Ahiwasa,  Felindc,  1-fgi  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Kam- 
b&so,  Anihiirsa,  B.  Tari,  Guluml)e,  B.  I^a^a,  Kardi,  Zon),  Hammahl,  l>Jj]:o-n-d*lji, 
Randali,  Fulmunpani,  Kermi«  (iiwa-tazo,  >Iai7.unima,  Kera,  B.  Gindj,  Kimba,  Alclu, 
Jadadi,  Kaljro,  Maddochi,  Kunio,  Dammadi,  B.  Kava,  Bargfl,  U'mbutu,  Girkau, 
Zah{;a  (close  to  the  frontier  of  Zthna) ;  back  from  Kebbi,  Kola,  Jiijjpirif,  Digpi,  Mu- 
tubari,  Ban^nna,  Samau,  Maideluni,  Garadi,  Kaba,  Sabo-n-birni,  Basaura,  Matan- 
kari  (all  these  on  the  faddania-n-Kebbi). 

Sections  of  the  P'cllani-n-Kebbi : 

Njahtan;:koyen,  J<>padankoyen,  Mapajiankoyen,  Bcyinkoycn,  Tenn)ho,  JariCngan- 
koyen,  Kalinkoyen,  Dikankoyen  (the  tirst  tribe  of  the  VtiWw  who  immigrated  into 
Kebbi),  Modibankoyen,  Gu'ndarunkoycn,  Tarasankoyen,  Kamakankoyen  (regarded 
as  the  most  warlike'  among  these  tril)C8),  Gu'mborunkoyen,  Degelankoycn,  Tafaran- 
koyen  (fn)m  Tafara,  near  Gandi),  Tammankoyen,  Jennankoyen. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Dc'ndina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 
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The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Dc'ndina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Yehi,*  the  principal  place  of  Dendina,  at  present  the  residence  of  a  rebel  chief. 
Sec  what  I  have  said,  p.  o^O;  Gaya,t  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  most  impor- 
tant market-place  of  Dendina ;  Kahmmadhi  (Kalimmori) ;  Tara;  Tanda;  Komba, 
an  important  place  for  crossing  the  river ;  Kariniamma ;  Sanafina,  junction  of  the 
gulbi-n-Sokoto ;  Delje;  Kiisara;  Daki-n-gari,  Birni-n-Zagha,  Fona,  three  impor- 
tant towns,  very  flourishing  in  former  times ;  Finplla ;  Kengakoye,  formerly  very 
iro{)ortant;  Kamba:  TiCnunga;  B.  Kokkoba;  B.  Dole;  Banamakifo;  Chiiso;  Bak- 
way ;  Mataiikari ;  Kainiki,  witli  a  wonderful  tree  (an  idol?) ;  B.  Sengdu,  with  salt, 
close  to  Siiru ;  B.  Ginga,  with  salt ;  Bakoshi,  with  salt,  which  is  lx)ilcd  here ;  De'n- 
dene',  salt-work,  baki-n-gulbi,  on  the  bank  of  the  I'sa;  Shabe  or  Sabe,  salt;  K^i, 
Jakwa,  Tauro,  Bcndu,  all  along  the  giilbi-n-Kebbi ;  Bimi-n-Lanne ;  Girro ;  Zon- 
do;  B.-n-Biida;  Jawanibaki-n-Kwara;  Aljennare;  B.  Kataru,  between  Keji  and 
Fona ;  Ungwa  M'allem,  east  of  Siko ;  Koifa,  east  of  Giro ;  Shiba,  east  of  Bendu  on 
the  Kwara ;  Baindi,  between  the  Kwara  and  the  faddama  Siiru ;  B.  Zondu,  near 
B.  Sifru ;  Banimette ;  I^'na ;  Solulii  baki-n-F6gha ;  B.  Riya  baki-n-Fogha ;  Btini- 
gaga,  on  the  Kwara ;  Dude,  on  the  Kwara :  B.  Alahinne ;'  B.  Tare,  all  these  on  the 
ea*t  side  of  the  Kwara,  E.  and  S.E.  of  Gaya ;  B.  Donubcni  (almost  deserted);  B. 
Kangnuawel,  between  Gaya  and  I>)le;  Nyansama,  south  of  Yelu  baki-n-F6gha ; 
Latakirri,  between  Bunza  and  Fogha ;  Geza,  in  the  wilderness  between  Bunza  and 
Fingilla ;  Tormushi  baki-n-Fogha,  south  of  D^e ;  Huma  baki-n-F6gha ;  Jokwa ; 
Sellowd,  between  Bunza  and  Zogirma ;  B.  Gtkle ;  Siri,  west  of  (lode ;  Gedc?,  on  a 
mountain  in  the  faddama,  between  Ilcde  abd  Zogirma  ;  B.  Tarrfkora,  east  of  Bak- 
way ;  Keljia,  south  of  Tarnkora ;  Jiiriya,  north  of  Kel>ia ;  Bajuni,  south  of  Jdriya ; 
B.  I'sscdo,  between  Bakway  and  Gm>;  Kola,  baki-n-faddama ;  Toddul,  east  of 
Bakway,  S.P^.  of  Tarrfkora*;  Hore  [Ilorc?].  east  of  Siiru,  baki-n-faddama;  Kahe- 
boka,  north  of  Siiru ;  Ballelximbori,  on  th{»  Kwara,  half  a  day  east  of  Gaya ;  Karja- 
tlkme,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Ballebiimbori ;  Dumtfnde,  once  destroyed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Zonia;  Dodirc,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Karjatame;  Sdnkoro,  west  of  Zi- 

•  Yilu,  one  dny  from  ZoRinna  through  forwt,  one  day  W.  from  Bunza,  aouth  of  the  former  road, 
and  about  S  ra.  8.  of  Kalliul,  on  the  dallul  F<'gha. 

From  Yilu  to  (.iura,  one  day  S.  W.,  pauing  through  the  following  places :  Bamba,  a  large  hamlet, 
Kahiqjanawa,  Fati'g  'bu,  Kuwa-n-kangira  Zagimji,  P(Sdo-l>odeji,  a  hamlet  of  F61be,  or  rather  Zar- 
gabe ;  then  Hlml-n-<r:iya. 

From  Y^ln  to  Ynnri,  S.R.E.,  8  ^hort  days.  FoniL,  formerly  a  large  town,  which  gave  Ita  name  to 
a  whole  province;  Kiinanli;  Windefada ;  KesBekuttu,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Y&nrI ; 
Shenga;  8Awa«i;  Tondl:  Bimi-n-Y«urL 

t  Between  iikjm  and  Kirot4»hi,  another  town  higher  np  the  Niger,  abont  15  m.  R.  fhim  flay,  Ue 
the  following  ptaoea :  Tara,  Sanaflni*.  and  BAngagi.  At  Kirot'ihl,  the  rafi-n-Zab  rml,  vbSeh  uirta 
the  east  side  of  Tumkala,  Joins  the  I  sa,  or  Niger. 
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gha ;  B.  A'Dgaoi;  B.  Wi^gnni,  on  an  island  in  the  riyer ;  B.  NiTaQa,  on  tlie  vlr- 
er;  B.  Zaghtfy,  on  the  river;  Biila,  S.E.  of  Zaghdy;  Ubfnga;  B.  Ydfrumuy  on  tm 
island  as  large  as  Egga,  and  accessible  by  a  ford  in  summer ;  GuUingtfre^  8.&  «f 
Tdgmno;  Dabble;  B.  Mongdttere,  on  an  island;  B.  Sdka,  between  J6kwtk  tad 
Tdro  on  the  river ;  B.  Korm^sa,  betweeti  Raha  and  Bnnza ;  Sdmbila ;  Kii]lw%  n 
island,  lu:  py  Fiflbe;  B.  Oabiilo,  on  the  rirer;  B.  Tnttlban^  on  the  rrrer  8.W.  «f 
Dddime;  Kojdngu;  Chfwa,  in  the  faddama  west  of  Tntilbar^ ;  Jdngnl,  in  the  liid- 
dama;  B.  Gerkwa,  on  the  Kwfira,  S.E.  of  Diiki-n-gar{,  once  the  residence  of  sld^( 
of  Kebbi,  who  fled  before  the  King  of  Zinfara ;  B.  Kamag^me,  sooth  of  Ztfghm;  B. 
Jtfgndl)  north  of  Foni ;  B.  Dinia,  on  the  river  between  Riha  and  Njranga ;  B.  Ka- 
nia,  on  the  fi&ddama,  a  rocky  eminence  with  plenty  of  del^  palms ;  B.  K£ri%  en 
the  ford  where  the  river  is  crossed  to  116  (baki-n-maik^are-n  116) ;  B.  "MrtHq?^ 
on  the  river ;  Kiillwa,  in  the  Kwtfra,  Mridam  gungn ;  Grongn-n-Gi^ya  (Ak^cUX 
island  of  Giya ;  B.  DonSwa,  between  Giya  and  Tara,  nearer  to  the  former,  on  tlie 
river;  B.  Bal^a,  on  the  Kw^a,  a  small  and  populous  town;  B.  Bnldi,  bctneea 
Gtfya  and  Kengakcnre ;  B.  Middochi  or  Kihi,  south  of  Tdnnnga,  on  the  Kwite; 
B.  K^ttika,  south  of  Siko,  on  a  branch  of  the  Kwara,  with  plenty  of  river  hones; 
B.  TiSay,  on  the  Kwara,  F^ani-n-Jogad^wa ;  B.  Beli,  at  a  short  distance  north  «f 
Togumu ;  B.  K^imfa,  also  called  Jamde  and  Munday,  on  the  fiiddama  of  the  Kvi- 
ra;  B.  Bokki-bod^  (bokki  means  baobabs),  east  of  Bakway,  many  F^llani;  B. 
Bufani,  close  on  the  west  side  of  Siiru ;  B.  Gi^ia,  called  B.  Biriji  by  the  Fiflbe,  en 
the  west  side  of  the  river  of  Bunza ;  B.  Fonia,  on  the  same  water ;  B.  Kns^e,  vert 
of  B&oshi,  between  it  and  Mat^nkari,  south  of  Bunza ;  l)embul,  between  Jlpga 
and  Bunza,  west  of  Kermlssa ;  Sh^ma,  south  of  Bunza ;  B.  I'ssafay,  south  of  Bib- 
za,  with  much  agriculture ;  B.  B6kkir€,  south  of  Bunza ;  B.  Dif  kkishi  on  a  rii,  be- 
tween G^za  and  Fingflla ;  B.  Kiikad6,  at  a  short  distance  east  of  IMbe ;  B.  Kai^ 
east  of  Kif kad6,  south  of  Zogfrma ;  B.  O'wa,  on  an  eminence  overhannring  ^  water 
with  crocodiles,  east  of  Kaiiya ;  B.  Belaide,  south  of  OVa ;  B.  Bamba,  sooth  «f 
Y^u ;  Kah£i\jandwa,  south  of  Bamba,  east  of  IM>e ;  Btfnu,  east  of  Kahfnjantfwa; 
Wauna,  between  D^  and  Giya ;  Ddwa,  west  of  Gfro ;  Bid)tf-abii,  between  Bends 
and  G£ro ;  Bark^i  or  Kalgo^  between  Toro  and  Gfro,  on  a  ford  of  the  river;  JSH- 
mo,  south  of  J6kwa,  between  it  and  Gf ro ;  Ttfndenf dwel,  formerly  a  hamle^  now  a 
town  in  the  faddama;  BolopiEssi,  south  of  the  former,  and  between  it  and  Gfio; 
Goljillahi,  on  the  Kwara. 

Towns  inhabited  or  colonies  founded  hy  Dcndi  or  Songhay^  on  the  west  side  of  ike 
river y  in  the  country  of  Barba  or  Burgu, 
I1o,  beyond  the  I'sa,  one  day  from  Biisa ;  Garu ;  Lolo ;  Birni-n-Samiya,  a  Si^n- 
ghay  colony,  one  day  S.  W.  of  116,  on  the  (ioni,  a  shallow  branch  joining  the  Kwa- 
ra ;  Takku,  one  day  south  from  Samiya ;  the  inhabitants  have  vindicated  their  in- 
dependence against  the  Fiilbe ;  Sheguna,  at  no  great  distance  W.N.W.  from  Tak- 
ku ;  Dere'nna,  S.  W.  of  Shegnna ;  Ifi'nna,  south  of  Derenna ;  Su'gu,  residence  of  an 
independent  governor;  Vdillo;  Gari-n-l3anga,  Lord  of  G<?ndane;  B.  Girris;  Yan- 
tala;  B.  Tarn;  B.  Ge'ssero;  Laftaga,  west  of  Bere'wuay;  B.  Buttule*.  cnst  of  Ik»; 
B.  Fiittufiittu,  west  of  Buttule' ;  B.  Kochi,  west  of  Fiit'tufuttu,  inhabited  by  people 
called  Koi-jebaba,  subjects  of  the  Governor  of  Gaya ;  B.  Genne,  on  the  Kwara,  rich 
in  dorowa-trees ;  B.  Buri,  on  the  Kwara,  ea^t  of  Genne ;  B.  Bailil,  on  a  rocky  em- 
inence on  the  Kwara ;  B.  BeToye,  west  of  Tanda,  south  of  the  Kwara ;  B.  Somsum, 
south  of  the  Kwara,  which  separates  it  from  Gaya ;  B.  Farma. 

I  here  add  the  itinerary'  of  the  track  from  Sokoto  to  Komba  on  the  Niger,  which 
was  the  common  route  of  travelers  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  will  show  the  situa- 
tion of  several  j)laces  mentioned  in  this  and  a  former  Appendix. 
D»y. 
1st.  T6zo,  open  place,  having  passed  the  gulbi-n-S6koto. 
2d.  Katammi,  territory  of  Khalilu. 
3d.  Aiigi,  walled  place,  skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  water-course  na\igable  in 

the  rainy  season. 
4th.  Kanara,  in  the  same  valley. 

5th.  Gulma,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  skirted  on  the  cast  side  by  a  faddama. 
6th.  S^wa,  rich  in  corn. 

7th.  Kaikayagi,  a  village  skirted  on  the  south  side  by  a  fiiddama. 
8th.  Kifka,'bimi,  with  a  fiiddama  on  the  south  side. 
9th.  Daji  (wilderness ;  no  town). 
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Dny. 

10th.  Dcbe,  birni. 

11th.  Yelu,  birni,  in  the  valley  of  Fogha,  whore  Bait  is  found. 
12th.  Tunpa,  a  hamlet  on  a  faddama,  with  plenty  of  rice  and  fish. 
13th.  S^nehina,  on  a  f^dama  or  backwater  of  the  Kwira. 

14th.  Koniba,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kwara,  which  you  hero  cross.     Tho  latter 
places,  beginning  with  Debc,  inhabited  by  Songhay  or  Jermabc. 

PART   II. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  PROVINX'E  OF  YA'URI,  AND  ON  TUOSE  OP  XLV'URI  AND 

ZABETtM^V. 

Mohammed,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Khahlu,  granted  imana  to  Dan- 
Ay,  a  Nj-ft'iiwi  by  birth,  who  ruled  Yiiuri  for  tliirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
fori,  who  governs  Yauri  at  the  present  time. 

The  annual  tribute  which  Yauri  pays  to  Gando  consists  of  500  shirts,  and  from 
thirty  to  fifty  slaves,  while  that  of  Niipo  consists  of  11)00  shirts  and  300  slaves. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  Nu'pc  or  Nyffi.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Niipo  or  Nyffi  is  Fashi ;  the  eastern  border  toward  Gwari  is  I^'tfe ;  the 
southern  one,  Koro,  toward  Yuguclii  and  Biinu.  The  large  town  Charagif  inhab- 
ited half  by  Yorubawa,  half  by  Nyffiiwa,  is  two  days  from  Raba  by  way  of  Kar^artL 
It  is  the  Yorubawa  who  call  the  Niipe  people  Tapa.  The  Nj-ffawa  themselves  call 
the  Ilaus^wa,  Kenchi,  and  the  Fulbe,  Goy.  The  Hausawa  call  tho  Nj-fTawa,  as  well 
as  some  other  related  tribes,  Baibay.  Tho  rivulet  or  ffkddama  called  Kontagora 
separates  the  territory  of  the  Abe'wa  or  Ebbdwa  from  that  of  Niipo,  while  on  tho 
other  side  it  borders  upon  Yauri.  On  the  Kontagdra  is  the  large  town  Kifra,  be- 
longing to  the  Kdmbari.  The  Abdwa  live  especially  on  tho  Maig^a,  are  said  to 
have  an  idiom  of  their  own,  and  are  armed  exclusively  with  arrows.  The  people 
of  Nifpe  Proper  arc  exclusively  cavahy. 

Principal  towns  and  villages  in  the  province  of  Yauri,  beginning  from  Bessekiit- 
tu :  Shcnga,  Kakatd,  Dukkn,  B.  Yauri,  Gangwo,  Sawasi,  Tondi,  Funtu-n-diichi, 
Fombo,  Sombo,  A'rgida,   Shobbono,  R^bako,  Bagede,  Mofongi,  Luchi,  Mochipa, 

^ "  ■  ~  "  ~  "'  "  to 

tfrom 
rij),  Wara  (a  place  of  embarkation,  **  biiki-n-maketare,"  on  the  Kw^a),  Jatawu, 
Kawoje,  between  Yauri  and  a  place  called  Dandi  Fellani ;  Bokki-jilruni,  Lanne, 
Sonwuay,  Difchi-  or  Diitsi-n-Mari.  Now  follow  the  islands,  or  "giingu,"  in  tho 
river,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Kambari:  Shfshiya,  Ropiya,  Gabailo.  Tho 
principal  towns  of  the  independent  Kambari  arc  Itejo,  Bdto,  Fantandachi,  A'chira, 
Shebben<),  Raba-n-Kilmban,  Ubakka. 

I  here  add  the  seats  of  three  particular  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yau- 
ri :  the  Bangi,  between  YiCuri  and  Kotdrkoshe ;  the  Shengawa  in  Jakwa,  between 
Yiuri  and  liaiisa  *  and  the  Dckerkcri,  settled  in  Tabe,  Ziim,  Bangenjatl^wa,  and  in 
Kagaye. 

From  Bcnza  to  Yacri. 

(a.)   Western  road. 
Day. 

1st.  Tsdru. 

2d.  Allelii,  on  a  river  of  tho  samo  name. 

8d.  Daji,  perhaps  the  word  meaning  wilderness ;  no  town. 
4th.  Gangu (giingu,  "tho  island"  [on  tho  Kwiira?]). 
5th.  Yauri. 

(6.)  Eastern  road. 
Day. 
lit.  Bussukifttu,  according  to  this  information,  a  rillago  of  Kebbi ;  bnt  generally 

regarded  as  belonging  to  tho  territory  of  Yduri. 
2d.  Kilsar^  lying  on  the  other  side  of  a  rivulet  called  Gulbi-n-Chilso ;  here  you 
sleep  when  the  river  is  full  of  water,  the  crossing  of  it  occupying  a  long  time ; 
else  proceed,  and  halt  in  Zango-n-diimmia. 
3d.  Gangwo. 
4th.  Yauri. 

I  here  give,  as  I  hare  no  other  place,  a  short  itinerary  fVom  Yinri  to  KottC-n- 
kifra,  or  rather  Kotl^n-kortS. 

Vol.  in.— S  s 
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Day. 

1st.  R^gada,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Yiuri. 
2d.  A  hamlet  of  the  Kambari. 

Sd.  Kota-n-koro,  a  place  larger  than  Zinder,  under  the  dominion  of  E^tsena,  with 
a  daily  market. 

ZABE'RMA. 

The  province  of  Zabdrma  or  Zcrma  ( Jerma)  is  bordered  toward  the  sonthw^t  hj 
the  Niger,  toward  the  south  by  the  province  of  Dendina  and  the  district  of  Tamkft- 
la,  and  toward  the  southeast  by  the  province  of  Mauri.  Its  northern,  or  rather 
northwestern  border  can  not  be  well  defined  with  the  insufficient  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  that  quarter ;  although  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  district  <rf  I'mms- 
nan,  which  lies  bct^vccn  the  former  and  Kidal,  the  province  of  the  Debb^al,  or  the 
Bentf  Selwki,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Songhay  and  Tawarek,  but  apparently  of  a  degraded  and  mixed  character,  who 
give  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  the  naaK 
Cheggazar,  which,  howe^'cr,  seems  to  attach  to  one  locality  in  particular ;  the  people 
of  this  tract  apjxjar  to  have  a  chief  of  their  owti  named  Ilatta.  The  country,  with 
the  cx^ption  of  one  or  two  open  places,  appears  scarcely  to  have  any  centres  of  a 
settled  population,  and  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  seems  to  be  the  broad  val- 
ley, rich  in  natron,  which  intersects  the  proWnce.  (See  Itineraries  in  the  note*) 
The  trees  most  common  in  the  province  are  the  gdreba  or  diim  palm,  the  ^kon^ 
and  the  g'ao,  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  girt  by  fine  tamarind-trees.  This  pror- 
ince  is  also  famous  on  account  of  its  rich  pasture-grounds,  and  is  for  this  reason  fine- 
quented  also  by  a  good  many  sections  of  the  Ftflbe  or  F^lani  during  some  months 
of  the  year,  if  the  state  of  the  land  is  favorable,  even  the  cattle  of  the  Fdlaoi-n- 
Katscna  pasturing  in  that  country. 

I  here  give  a  list  of  the  sections  of  the  Fillbe  or  Fdllani  who  usually  pasture  here. 

F«niani-n-Zabc'rma : 

Jelgdbe,  Dc'mbubd,  Kurmd,  Scrunankoye,  Modibankoye,  Warbe,  Fi'ttoga,  ISfbia- 
pankoyen,  KiTlasankoycn,  Jaborinkoyen,  Chenb^ngankoyen,  Dareankoyen,  Fanna- 
k^t  B^iyankoyen,  Tiikankoyen,  Kddurankoycn,  Garg^nga. 

The  Fellani-n-IIausa  call  all  those  countrymen  of  theirs  who  are  scattered  orer 
these  western  districts  by  the  nickname  Mencnnata  Ilaus^re  (properly,  **  I  do  not 
understand  Hausa"),  proving  by  such  tv  niune,  which  is  an  oj>|>robriuin  to  thera- 
sclves,  their  own  loss  of  nationality,  and  that  they,  although  Fiilbc,  usuallv  addrw^j 
their  own  people  more  in  lliiusa  than  in  their  own  idiom,  the  Fulfiildc  lau-juagc. 

Llst  of  Places  in  MAURI  or  A  KEWA'. 
Zormakoye  (residence  of  a  special  governor),  Lokoyc  (the  capital  of  the  province 

•  1.  Itinerary  from  Aitgl,  along  a  winding  tracks  by  xoay  of  Mauri  and  Zabirma^  to  Tainkala^ 
D«v. 

IPt.  Kokosht". 

2(i.  Di'inibug.'l,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Mauri  or  A'rewL 
3d.  Danimana, 

4th.  Kan'ikaru,  at  the  western  frontier  of  A'rewa. 

5tli.  Fergc'za,  village  of  elephant-hunters,  the  first  place  (mafuri)  of  ZahCrmtu 
6th.  Tembekirc. 
7th.  Doso,  open  capital  of  Zabi'mm  ;  residence  of  DAud,  pon  of  Ilaramam  B^kara,  daring  the  period 

of  my  journey  independent.      Besides  him,  there  pecraa  to  be  another   chief  in  Zab-.rmt, 

named  Hammam  Jymraa.     From  here  direction  S.  or  S.li. 
8th.  Yeni,  on  the  eastern  *iide  of  the  broad  dallul  B<')?o  or  Bo^so,  which  comes  from  Kurfar.  asi 

rejoins  the  Kwjira  at  Kirotai»hi ;  it  is  full  of  natron,  but  along  the  border  of  the  valley  therx; 

arc  wells  of  fresh  water  one  fatliom  in  depth. 
9th.  Tiimkala. 

2.  Imlication  of  a  route  from  Fern"  to  Kiirfay^  in  very  long  marches  in  a  X.W.  direction  alonathf 

mitron  valley.  ^ 

lat  Station.  Tt'ghazar  or  Chi'-ggazar,  on  the  west  eide  of  the  dallul,  at  Bcveral  miles*  di«tanc»\  *cJ 
evidently  K.  or  N.E.  from  l)o*<o.  The  data  fumii*hed  by  Mohammed  el  Ma«ini  are  of  tb^  ut- 
most importance,  and  fully  confirmed.  .TOrma  (Zaberma)  on  the  right,  probably  Kll.,  «jf  T-- 
ghazar,  and  extending  down  to  the  very  border  of  the  River  Kw»ra  :  Teghazar,  on  the  ci^o- 
trary,  three  days  from  the  river,  through  a  barren  desert  full  of  wild  bca«$t8,  ajid  the  derp 
stream  ninniug  at  half  a  day's  distance. 

3d  Station.  I'mmanan,  likewbe  on  the  western,  or  rather  northwestern  side  of  the  dalluL 

8d  Station.  Kurfay. 
t  Whether  the  name  of  this  tribe  has  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  provinee  Fermigha  to 

the  west  of  Timbuktu,  I  can  not  say.     Mr.  Cooley  suggests  to  me  that  it  maj  kare  some  relatioo  to 

the  Mandingo. 
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in  fonner  times),  Gfwaye,  D^mana  or  Damm^na,  Tiwellijc  (Seberi),  Gombora,  Bir- 
ni-n-M^uri,  B^  (with  caverns),  Gilewa,  Degdji,  S^ari,  Baki-n-diitsi,*  Loga. 
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INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PROVINCES  OP  OURMA,  MO'SI,  AND  TOMBO. 
The  whole  triangle  interposed  between  the  Niger  toward  the  north,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Eastern  Mandingoes  or  Wangarawa  toward  the  south,  appears  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  single  race  of  people,  whose  language,  although  they  arc  divided  into 
several  different  states  and  nations,  nevertheless  appears  originally  to  have  been  of 
the  same  stock.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  race  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
whole  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  and  that  this  tract  may  have  been  wrested  from 
them  in  later  times  by  the  Songhay  and  the  Mandingoes,  especially  that  section  of 
the  latter  which  is  generally  called  Bambara.  These  are  the  Gurma  toward  tho 
N.E.,  the  Tombo  toward  the  N.W.,  and  between  them  the  Mosi,  or,  as  they  appear 
to  call  themselves,  More.  Gurma,  also,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  indigenoift  name 
bv  which  those  people  designate  themselves,  but  is,  I  think,  of  Songhay  origin, 
'f  he  Gurma,  on  account  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
appear  to  have  lost  almost  their  whole  independence  and  nationality,  the  Songhay 
conquering  from  them  great  part  of  their  territory,  and  wasting  tho  remainder  by 
continuous  predatory  expeditions ;  but  the  former  seem  to  have  recovered  part  of 
their  strength  since  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  these  quarters,  who 
followed  upon  the  heels  of  (he  Songhay,  and  who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements 
all  along  the  great  high  road  from  Masina  to  Hausa,  having  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  latter  proWnco  from  very  remote  times.     The  strongest  among  these 

Sbgan  kingdoms  five  centuries  ago,  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  the 
dsi,  although  tho  country  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  prinoipalities,  almost  to- 
tally independent  of  each  other,  and  paying  only  some  slight  homage  to  the  ruler 
of  the  principality  of  Woghodogo.  The  Mosi  arc  called  Morba  (perhaps  originally 
Mdre-ba,  ba  being,  as  Mr.  Cooley  informs  me,  a  formative  of  personal  nouns  in  the 
Mandingo  language)  bv  the  Bambara.  They  themselves  give  peculiar  names  to  tho 
tribes  around  them,  calling  the  Fiilbc,  Chilmfgo;  the  Songhay,  Mardnga;  the  Gur- 
ma, Bimba;  the  Wangara,  Taurdarga;  the  Ilausa  people,  Zangord;  the  Asanti  or 
Asianti,  Santi.  The  inhabitants  of  Gurma  call  the  Hausiiwa,  Jongoy;  but  the 
name  of  the  Fiflbe  they  have  changed  only  verj'  slightly,  calling  them  Fuljo  in  tho 
singular,  Fulga  in  the  plural  form.  The  Bdmbara  give  to  the  A'swdnek  or  Swa- 
ninki  the  name  Marka.  With  regard  to  tho  line  of  Mandingo  or  Wangara  settle- 
ments, which  extend  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract  along  the  tenth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  I  shall  say  more  farther  on.  I  will  here  only  remark  that 
Mr.  Cooley  (**  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,"  p.  79)  seems  to  have  been  right  in  his  sup- 
position respecting  the  original  settlements  of  that  eminent  African  race. 

Besides  the  nationalities  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  tract  described  several 
smaller  tribes,  the  degree  of  whose  affinity  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  especially 
as  the  names  are  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  traders :  Tuksawa,  Gunlnga,  Ba- 
sanga,  well  knoA^-n  ako  from  other  sources,  with  the  chief  places  Ldrabu  and  Tan- 
gay,  the  Susamga,  Samgay,  Kdntantf,  Karkardi,  Chokoshf,  whose  chief  place,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  seems  to  be  Gambagn,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
country ;  Choksawa  is  probably  only  the  Hausa  form  of  Chokoshf. 

The  Tombot  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  in  former  times,  extending  proba- 
bly to  the  very  banks  of  the  Niger  at  Timbilktu,  and  became  known  to  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  having  still,  in  the  latter  half  cf 
the4ast  centurj-,  constituted  an  important  political  power,  they  seem  to  have  suffered 
very  severely  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Fiflbe,  who  have  invaded  their  territory 
from  two  different  quarters  at  the  same  time — from  Masina  toward  the  N.W.,  and 

*  It  la  rery  remarkable  that,  while  this  town  la  mentioned  in  that  excellent  little  geographieal  trea- 
tlae  of  Mohammed  ben  A'hmed  M^ini,  appended  to  Captain  Clapperton's  Second  Trmvels,  p.  88S,  at 
belonging  to  the  country  or  district  of  Emanoo,  none  of  the  other  towns  of  M&url  which  I  have  enu- 
merated are  there  named,  with  the  exception  of  Lokoye  (Ln-koo^yow),  but  In  their  stead  four  otben 
of  which  I  heard  nothing.  Hut  those  places  which  then  were  the  most  considerable  may  have  be«o 
•liiee  either  greatly  reduced,  or  even  destroyed.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  MohaimiMd*!  ^rBfi^mr 
is  the  district  rmmanan,  mentioned  by  me  as  lying  between  Teg^anur  and  Miozi. 

t  The  Tombo  call  the  Songhay  **  Jennaw^lam.** 
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firam  GQfg^  toward  tlie  K.E.,  the  latter  pRyrinee  beinff  entM^f 
them,  ao  that  they  hare  lost  all  national  independence,  although  w^  itill  rataia  t 
large  territoiy  of  about  150  miles  in  eyenr  direction.  I  will  here  at  onoe  ptoceed  ti 
commnnicate  the  little  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  ti 
them,  in  order  then  to  subjoin  a  network  of  routes  which  will  constUnte  a  ftk 
•  framework  whereupon  to  lay  down,  in  an  a{qvoodmate  manner,  the  topogiaphj  of 
Gurma  and  Mdsi. 

The  coontrj  of  the  Totabo  at  present  extends  from  the  pcovinee  of  Gilg^  in  As 
N.E.,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to  the  same  raee,  sad 
Dwentsa  in  the  N.,  and  firom  near  Konna  toward  the  N.W.,  to  the  tenitoiT  of  Bs> 
nendifgn,  or  coundy  of  the  Beni,  in  the  S.,  and  to  that  of  Y&dega  in  the  &S. 
S^rom  the  latter  they  seem  to  be  separated  by  the  territory.of  the  Uihi(  and  Thwijil. 
who»  however,  evidently  belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  testem  and  wcatctn  psf- 
tion  of  the  r^;ion  thus  included  is  mountainous,  the  central  part  mora  leifei,  sad 
dothed  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tamarind  and  other  trees.  The  chief  place  of  Ike 
whole  territory  is  said  to  be  A'rre,  situated  fifteen  days  from  Giig^  and  fiftss 
from  Dammigd,  a  place  on  the  road  to  W<%hodogd,  nine  days  from  SoGiim;  sad 
the  next  in  importance  are  said  to  be  the  following  towns  or  villages:  Nlage^  cm 
day  south  from  Dwentsa,  Bambar,  K^  NaylSmma,  Hdndnk,  IMiD^nh^  Konic  ShoH 
A'mmaU,  Kdmmogam,  Shdgo,  Kanlu,  Tehne,  Kul,  Tlyaugu,  ShaniiEer,  Wddibtf  {tf- 
parently  inhabited,  at  kast  partly,  by  Mandingoes),  Kina,  Ajodifl,  Gimle.  I'lidfl^  lU- 
war,  Fax^^kkara,  Kommaige,  Tamtdngo,  Mdwe,  TCmmin,  Ulifl.  All  these  plasei 
or  towns  are  said  to  be  of  considerahle  extent,  and  to  have  each  its  own  chieC 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  itineraries  illustrating  the  geograpfau  of  Qnma  sad 
Hon.  But  I  must  £st  sav  a  word  about  Mr.  Duncan's  route  from  Abdme  to  Ada- 
fudia,*  or,  as  he  writes,  Adda-foodia,  which  will  be  found  to  omndde  partly  wiA  thi 
region  here  described  by  myself.  Thisrouteof  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  lonnd,  in  coani 
of  time,  to  contain  a  few  gross  mistakes,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  qnite  ^"pfrtT*^  fa 
an  African  traveler  to  go  over  such  distances  in  so  short  a  time  aa  Hbr.  Duncan  did, 
who  one  day  counts  his  journey  at  not  less  than  forty-four  miles.t  It  la  not  desr 
from  his  journal  whether  the  population  of  the  places  visited  by  him  be  IfandiBgs 
or  IWiilae,  although  it  iqppears  to  be  evident,  from  certain  hints  which  be  throws  ea^ 
that  he  supposes  it  to  consist  of  these  two  elements  ;t  but,  in  reality,  the  more  nofth- 
em  part  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  him  is  entirely  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Sup- 
posing the  population  of  the  country  thus  traversed  consbted  of  Fcllata  or  Fiilbc,  it 
seems  very  uiilikcly  that  these  people,  who  are  so  suspicious,  should  allow  a  traveler 
to  hurry  on  at  this  rate,  without  any  stoppages.  Moreover,  I  doubt  very  maeh 
whether  in  any  of  tho  countries  herealK>ut  dromedaries  and  elephants  will  be  found 
tamed,  such  as  Duncan  found  in  Sogbo,  and  whether  the  sugar-cane  and  oil-palm 
grow  there.  I  have  not  been  able  to  connect  any  of  the  towns  between  Assafiidi 
and  Adafudia,  as  laid  down  by  Duncan,  with  my  itineraries,  nay,  I  have  nut  been 
able  to  learn  the  names  or  become  aware  of  the  cxbtence  of  any  such  places ;  bat 
this  I  leave  to  future  travelers  who  may  have  the  fortune  to  visit  that  quarter. 

I  now  give  first  an  itinerary  from  Komba  on  the  Niger  to  Sansanne  Mangho,  in 
order  to  circumscribe  tho  country  of  Gurma  on  its  southeastern  side,  and  thence  to 
Selga,  the  great  entrepot  of  the  giiro-trade. 

A.  Route  from  Komba  to  Sanadnne  Mangho, 
Day. 

Ist.  Korkojdngo  garf-n-'Abdu  F^lani,  a  Pifllo  settlement. 
2d.  No  village. 

3d.  Mdkuru,  on  a  water-course  without  a  current,  numbers  of  wild  beasts. 
4th.  D^gn,  a  village  belonging  to  Gurma,  and  skirted  by  a  faddama  on  its  wcs: 

side. 
6th.  Sofo-n-Dagu,  **  Old  Diigu,"  at  present  uninhabited.  • 

6th.  Bizdggu  or  Bisifgu,  large  place,  residence  of  chief  Yanjo.     Between  Dapi 

•  Ihmcan's  Travels. 

t  YoL  iL,  p.  82.  From  BafiTo  to  Zafoora.  '*  I  had  traveled  fortj-fonr  miloi  (In  one  daj)  almw; 
without  halting."    A  BtUl  greater  rate  of  traveling  occurs  p.  14&. 

t  Duncan  says  (voL  iL,  p.  96)  that  the  Niger  appears  to  be  known  here  only  bf  the  Dame  Joleeba, 
not  Joliba.  Whatever  the  form,  that  name  is  Mandingo ;  oevertbelen,  he  atatea  the  jnrfnlarttri  ex- 
nreMlv  to  belong  to  the  Fell^ta  (or  I-^be).  The  latter,  from  what  he  eays  ta.  109  and  lit),  seoa  to 
bold  the  dominion  of  the  country ;  but  nooe  of  the  names  which  he  givee  Mens  to  tlmt  langny. 


Then  the  customs. do  not  agree  at  all  with  such  a  state  of  eocfaty,  neither  the  p6feD  <p.  Ml,  Hi,  !»>* 
nor  the  prostration  (p.  104,  111,  101, 165, 160, 178). 
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D*y. 


and  Biztfgga  one  day  perhaps  is  left  out ;  at  least,  other  travelers  make 
three  stations  between  these  two  towns,  the  first  in  Sifdo-melle,  the  next  in 
Zokdga,  a  Gurma  village,  the  fhird  in  Mekk^ra,  another  Gurma  village. 

7th.  Tanga,  a  hamlet,  bordered  toward  the  south  by  a  mountain,  and  skirted  on 
the  cast  side  by  a  water-course  running  from  W.  to  E. 

8th.  Majori,  a  hamlet,  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  mountain. 

I  here  add  another  direct  road  from  Komba  to  Majori  without  passing  by  Bi- 
zilggu : 
D»y. 

1st.  Korkojango. 
2d.  Fcllald,  a  mountain,  and  therefore  called  F<511ald-n-dilt8i  (diitsi  meaning 

mountain  in  Hausa),  with  a  water-course. 
3d.  Small  water-course,  with  water  occasionally. 
4th.  Dagu,  a  village  of  Gurma. 

5th.  Siido-mcUe,  a  largo  market-place  of  Gurma,  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
Wangara,  who  are  always  called  by  the  natives  of  this  district  W4ngara- 
Melle;   "  sif do"  means  dwelling  in  Fulfillde. 
6th.  A  village  belonging  to  Barba  or  Biirgu. 
7th.  A  village  of  idolaters  in  a  mountainous  district. 
8th.  Sabalga,  a  pagan  village,  still  under  Gurma.     Bizifggu,  one  day  west  from 

here. 
9th.  Sab^gti,  a  small  village,  the  whole  country  motmtainons. 
10th.  A  small  water-course. 
11th.  Majori,  now  deserted. 


9th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness  "on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gulbi),  which  is 

crossed  on  skins. 
10th.  Barber,  a  hamlet. 
11th.  Famma;  a  mountain  toward  the  east. 

12th.  Halt  *^on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gulbi)  in  the  wilderness. 
18th.  Falalc'  or  Fdlald,  a  large  village,  inhabited  by  native  Gurma,  naked,  and  only 

protecting  their  hind  quarters  with  a  wisp.     Mountainous.     "  Falale, "  as  I 

have  said,  means  mountain  or  rock. 
14th.  Belgu,  called  by  the  Hdusa  traders  "maigigifia,"  on  account  of  its  being  so 

rich  in  dcleb  palms.     Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  mountainous 

district. 
15th.  Sansannc  Mangho  or  Mango  (**  the  camp  of  Mohammed"),  an  old  settlement 

of  the  Mandingoes  or  Wangarawa,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  this 

quarter  from  ancient  times,  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  between  Kong  and 

Kiikia  (the  old  capital  of  Songhay),  which  received  its  gold  from  hence. 

Even  now  a  peculiar  weight  of  mithkal  (see  vol.  iii.,  p.  360)  is  still  used 

here.     The  number  of  inhabitants  about  3000.     The  name  of  the  present 

governor  is  Kancbo.     From  hence  a  track  leads  to  Woghodogo. 
16th.  Halt  on  the  border  of  a  river,  having  crossed  another  river  in  the  course  of 

the  day. 
17th.  A  well-inhabited  (probably  Mandingo  or  Wangara)  place,  called  by  the  Iliosa 

traders  **gari-n-maft)<5ndega,"  on  account  of  the  people  being  all  armed 

with  muskets.     Territory  of  Governor  Mangha. 
18th.  Sakoiga,  territory  of  Yencu. 
19th.  Yendi,  an  important  place,  but  not  near  so  large  as  was  believed  formerly, 

from  the  account  given  by  the  travelers  to  Asianti,  it  appearing,  in  reality, 

to  have  a  population  of  about  5000.     They  are  idolaters,  and  drink  bifza  or 
•         p^to  in  great  quantity.    The  name  of  the  governor  is  Kirgingu,  before  whose 

house  two  baskets  of  meat  are  doily  given  to  the  vultures,  to  whom  a  sort 

of  worship  seems  to  be  paid. 
20th.  Sambo,  a  village  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
2l8t.  Kdbier  or  K6bia. 

22d.  A  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  no  village. 
2dd.  Sungtfngn. 
24th.  Tiim,  a  village. 
25th.  YimsaU. 
2Gth.  Saiga  or  Selga,  capital  of  the  province  of  Goi\ja,  residence  of  a  governor; 
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popnlation  about  1000  inhabitants,  the  market  of  the  gifro  trade,  and  desti- 
tute of  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  rivulet  at  some  distance,  called 
**gulbi-n-barawu,"  on  account  of  its  being  oce^isionally  infested  by  robben. 

I  will  now  give  at  once  the  route  from  this  place,  which  is  connected  with  Kumi»- 
si,  the  capital  of  Asianti,  by  a  tolerably  ascertained  route,  to  Tafiera  or  Tangrdra, 
an  important  point  approximately  laid  down  according  to  Cailli^s  route. 

B.  Route  from  Selga  to  Tancra  by  way  ofKong^  very  short  marches. 

Day. 
1st.  Sifgunkollo,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Gonja,  but  roled  by  a 

governor  of  its  own.  , 

2d.  Konkorosil,  a  place  in  a  district  rich  in  gifro-trees. 

3d.  A  rivulet,  called  by  the  Hausa  traders  "kiirremi-n-flftta,"  on  account  of  ii» 
banks  being  richly  clad  with  the  tree  which  supplies  the  leaves  called  "  fitta," 
wherein  the  gilro  is  packed  up  in  the  little  baskets  called  "wagha." 
4th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness,  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  and  frequented  by  elephants. 
5th.  A  rivulet  containing  gold  particles  in  its  sand,  and  therefore  called  "  gulbi-o- 

ziniiria."     Territory  of  Gonja. 
Gth.  Bitugu,  a  large  town,  residence  of  a  governor  of  the  name  Adangara,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  Asianti. 

13th.  Another  river  with  gold,  called  therefore  "gulbi-n-zinaria." 

2Gth.  Kong,  a  large  town,  the  houses  consisting  entirely  of  clav  dwellini^  Thein- 
hubitants,  Mandingoes  or  Wangara,  and  most  of  them  Mohammedans. 
Also  Fullan  or  Fiilbc  are  found  there.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  weavinfL 
and  their  cotton  is  ver}"  celebrated,  especiallv  the  kind  called  *^el  liarroCi&** 
in  Timbuktu,  with  alternating  stripes  in  red  and  black. 

27th.  Nafan^  a  village. 

28th.  Halt  in  the  fields  of  Nafani. 

29th.  A  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tigono,  which  stretches  sonthward  tt> 
the  neighborhood  of  a  considerable  ]>lace  called  A'ma. 

80th.  A  large  place,  likewise  in  Tagono. 

31st.  Halt  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  running  from  N.  to  S.,  navigable  during  thf 
rainy  season,  and  then  animated  by  river-horses,  but  without  water  in  ibc 
drj-  season. 
32d.  Kemu,  a  large  towni  of  the  tcrritor\'  of  Tagono,  with  a  considerable  mountiiD 

toward  the  south,  and  many  small  water-courses. 
33d.  Another  village  of  Tagono. 

34th.  Village  bclcmging  to  the  territory  of  Fuluna. 

35th.  Another  village  of  the  same. 

36th.  A  village  of  the  territory  Kurdiigu.  All  these  different  territories  arc  inhab- 
ited by  Mandingoes  or  Wangara. 

39th.  Kanye'nni,  a  large  town,  situated  on  a  kifrremi  or  a  small  water-course,  and 
an  important  market-j)lace,  the  most  important  one  of  thL**  whole  tract  with 
the  exception  of  Fura.  The  inhabitants  Wangarawa,  Moslemin,  and  idul- 
aters. 

40th.  Se'ggan^  on  a  water-course,  as  it  seems,  the  same  as  that  of  Kanyenni. 

60th.  Ganoni,  an  important  market-place  of  the  Fiiluni. 

59th.  Taftdra,  another  place  of  the  Fiilunii,  larger  than  Ganoni,  and  built  of  rltv 
This  is  evidently  Caillie's  Taugrera  (i.,  p.  385  et  seg.).  In  going  fn»ro  T»- 
fidra  to  Yamina',  or  Nyfimina,  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  short  manhes,  the 
traveler  reaches  on  the  fourth  day  a  large  river  (probably  the  Bapn.*  t* 
Caillid),  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  territory  of  Yimina  commenct-s. 

C.  From  Kirotdshi,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niger,  one  day  south  of  Sa}jy  to 

Woghodofjhd. 
Day. 

1st.  Halt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kwara  or  I'sa. 
2d.  Boti,  residence  of  a  cliief  of  Gurma. 
3d.  Wilderness. 
4th.  Wilderness. 
7th.  Bizifggu,  called  by  the  Hiiusa  traders  **Fada-n-Gnrma,"  **  palace  of  Gtir- 

ma,"  and  residence  of  a  chief  called  by  them  Tobani-n-kifi. 
8th.  Yenga,  the  frontier  town  (^f  Mosi  in  this  direction. 
9th.  Bennaniiba  (or  rather  Be-naba)  or  Nungu,  called  Nomma  by  the  Fiflbe, 
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Fada-n-Gnrma  by  the  Ilausa  people,  the  residence  of  Bojjo,  the  supreme 
chief  of  Gurma :  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  it  seems,  was  Chenchirma  or 
Yengfrma.  The  distance  from  Biziij^gn  to  the  latter  place  seems  rather 
long  fur  two  common  marches,  although  it  certainly  docs  not  exceed  sixty 
miles ;  other  people  make  four  halts,  the  first  in  Landu,  the  second  in  Bur- 
gu,  the  third  in  Ivankanchali,  a  large  town,  and  the  fourth  in  a  place  called 
by  the  traders  **Garf-n-Magajia." 

I  here  subjoin  a  route  leading  from  Champagt^re  to  Lando  or  Lcndo,  a  place 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
warlike  chief  Wintelle,  whose  princely  title  is  Fan-dn.  From  Champag<)re :  Ma- 
yanga,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiilbe ;  Champelga,  abready  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Lendo ;  iK^ndo. 

Day. 

10th.  Tankurgtf. 

13th.  Kulfda,  a  well-frequented  market-place  of  Musi,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  other  towns  of  Mosi ;  the  governor's  name  is  Nabere  Gager. 
The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  archers.  Another  informant  going  from 
Kulfela  to  Tankurgif  makes  three  stations,  the  first  in  LigHde  Malguma,  a 
large  town,  the  second  in  LiQugil,  and  the  third  in  a  village  called  Kogo. 

15th.  Woghodoghu. 

N.  B. — ^If  this  were  a  tolerably  direct  road,  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  position  of  the  various  places  mentioned ;  but  it  would  seem  that  my  informant 
turned  away  from  his  direct  track  in  order  to  visit  the  market-place  Kulfela.  Oth- 
er people,  in  going  slowly  from  Kulfela  to  W'<)ghodogh6,  spend  eight  days  on  the 
road,  sleeping  the  first  night  in  Pashipanga,  the  second  in  Tangay,  the  third  in  Zo- 
n.><:;o,  the  next  in  a  place  ruled  by  a  man  called  Mane  Bogonje,  the  fifth  in  another 
village  called  Tangay,  and  reach  AVoghodogho  on  the  eighth.  I  shall  here  join 
Tankurgif  with  Sans^nne  Mangho  by  an  itinerary,  which,  however,  does  not  lay 
claim  to  completeness. 

Day. 

1  St.  Benda,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Bus^nga. 

2d.  Samga,  a  large  town. 

3d.  Kantantf,  residence  of  a  chief  of  its  own. 
4th.  Yauga. 
5th.  Sansanne  Mangho. 

D.  From  Ydgha  to  Deldnga  {long  marches). 
Day. 

1st.  Kabo,  a  village  of  Yagha. 

2d.  Scliingu,  a  Gurma  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Bel^ngo. 

3d.  Jafange,  a  large  Gurma  place  (long  march). 

4th.  On  the  bank  of  the  River  Shirba  in  the  wilderness. 

5tli.  Bclang  or  Belanga,  residence  of  one  of  the  Gurma  chiefs,  styled  B<nem-bdtta 
(bi^ttu  means  chief,  king,  in  the  Gurma  language),  who  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  of  that  country,  hk  territory  extending  about  four 
days*  good  march  in  every  direction,  the  more  important  places  being  Yam- 
ba,  Sirbald,  Jepangald,  Base'rilii,  Balga,  Tubga,  Ddngo,  Tampodo,  Mokka, 
Yopdnga,  Japdngo,  Bdla. 

From  Belanga  to  Nungu  or  Be-n^a  there  are  four  very  short  days,  passing  by 
Yamba,  a  large  place,  Y«5bel-yebel,  and  Tubga. 

R  From  Jiboy  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilgdji  or  Jilgddi  {about  60  miles  S.  from 
Mundoro,  55  W.S.  W.  from  A'ribinda,  and  35  5.5.  W.  from  Tinge),  by  vag  of 
Kaye,  to  Manx  and  Wdghodoghd  {very  short  marches). 

1st  day.  Kaje.  2d.  Sebbc.  3d.  G^nkoma  (not  Gaikomtf).  4th.  Tongomelle 
or  Tongomaye,  a  market-place  of  some  importance,  which  may  bo  reached  on  horse- 
back in  one  day  from  Jibo.  5th.  Nyange.  Gth.  Kobay.  7th.  Surgifsuma,  the 
l9st  place  of  the  territorjr  of  Gilgoji.  8th.  Kdbo,  the  first  village  of  the  territory 
oi  Musi ;  the  border  district  in  general  is  regarded  as  very  unsafe.  9th.  D^ffia. 
10th.  Sokkop^ndu.  1 1th.  Kondu-b^tto  (probably  not  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
that  of  the  chief;  this  is  perhaps  the  place  Kondd  or  Kamgo  which  is  said  to  have 
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resisted  saccessfuUy  an  expedition  of  Sheikho  A'hmeda).      12th.  SAa.     ISth. 
Makkcri.     14th.  Kaye,  an  important  place  where  several  roads  meet. 

From  Kayt  to  Woghodoghd, 

Istdaj.  JeUnga.  2d.  Ncssemetfnga.  3d.  Ldda.  4th.  M^ko.  5th.  Bdani- 
mo  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  traders,  *■*■  Fadan  Biissnmo*'),  an  important  place,  resi- 
dence of  a  powerful  chief,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mdsi  chiefs  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  especially  with  regard  to  cavalry.  6th.  Kurzumdgo,  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor C^yerima")  under  Bilssumo.  7th.  Mani,  another  residence  of  a  poweifol 
chief,  who,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  seems  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Bilssumo.     8th.  Yako,  a  considerable  place.     10th.  Woghodogho. 

F.  From  Mdni —  Yddega, 

1st  day.  Yako.  2d.  Kurzomdgo,  not  identical,  as  it  appears,  with  the  svnony- 
moiis  place  mentioned  in  the  previous  itinerary ;  residence  of  a  governor  nnder  Yi- 
dega.  3d.  Jega,  a  considerable  place,  with  huts  of  reed.  4th.  Zamche.  5th. 
Damm^o.  6th.  l^scla.  7th.  Yer£mchi  (probably  only  a  name  given  to  the  place 
by  the  traders  as  being  the  residence  of  a  yen'ma  or  governor).     8th.  Yadega. 

G  1.  From  JIdni  to  Kong,  and  back  by  a  more  easterly  road. 

1st  day.  Temma.  2d.  Yako.  3d.  Ld.  4th.  Sarma.  5th.  Bofori.  6th.  S4- 
fand.  7th.  Langafdra.  8th.  Ditdri.  9th.  Tdber^.  10th.  Kong,  a  large  place, 
according  to  my  informant,  inhabited  by  B^mbara.  It  can  scarcely  be  ideatkal 
with  the  well-known  town  Kong,  if  the  itinerary  be  correct ;  but  ncvertheles  it  may 
be  the  case. 

G  2.  Return  from  Kong, 

1st  day.  Fnra,  a  large  market-place.  2d.  Dalo.  8d.  Kebdnc.  4th.  DdlhiinL 
6th.  Dakay,  a  place  t^longing  to  the  territory  of  Most  6th.  KanL<h(5go.  7th. 
Netenga.  '  8th.  Liimbild  9th.  Jeugard.  10th.  Tcnga.  11th.  Yama.  Ifth. 
I'migu.     13th.  Mdni. 

n.  From  Kaye  to  Beiussa,  and  thence  to  Beldnga, 

1st  day.  Dimla,  a  large  town  of  M«5si,  with  a  warlike  population,  therefore  called 
"  Maimashi"  (mistress  of  spears)  by  the  traders.  2d.  Pousa,  also  a  con:iidvral4e 
place.  3d.  Pisscla.  4th.  Bclussa,  a  large  town,  scat  of  an  independent  tJunni 
chief  who  possesses  numerous  cavalry. 

From  Beliissa  a  person  on  horseback  reaches  Belanpa  comfortably  the  sct^nd  dav. 
the  great  station  between  these  two  towns  being  Alitinga,  still  belonging  to  M't-l, 
and  an  important  place,  inhabited  by  Mdsi  and  llausa  traders;  but  cuunnon  natire 
travelers  generally  halt  twice  between  Bclilssa  and  Aliu'nga,  in  Nyennyega  and  Kt>- 
bilri,  and  once  between  Alitinga  and  Belanga,  in  a  Gurma  village  called  Yarab*. 
Belussa  seems  to  be  situated  from  Belanga  not  true  W'.,  as  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
map  which  I  sent  home,  but  a  little  jnore  to  the  N. 

Between  Bclussa  and  Kulfela  lie  the  following  places:  Jiga,  Zamche,  Sal::^ 
(still  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Belilssa),  Kumshc^gu,  Sdrc  (a  market-placO,  Wu- 
ndgo,  Yirniiba  (residence  of  a  Mandingo  or  Wangara  chief,  whom  the  traders  liJ 
Yergiiwa),  then  a  village  belonging  to  a  Pu'llo  resident  in  Kulfela  ( "  uug^va  M^rki-c- 
Fellani-n-Kulfela"),  Futinga,  Nakalba,  Ligiddemel-demii,  and  Kulfela. 

I.   From  PisscIa  to  Dare  in  Libtdko  {very  short  marches). 

1st  day.  Nagabingo.  2d.  Ponsa,  a  large  place,  the  same  as  that  mentioned  :a 
the  preceding  itinerary.  3d.  Gungay.  4th.  Nantfnga.  9xh.  Ldgu.  r.th,  Sam- 
banga.  7th.  Kakorf.  8th.  Keum.  '  9th.  Belga.  10th.  Ncha.  11th.  Kw&la. 
12th.  TamlK).  13th.  Mararraba,  belonging  to  Libtdko,  and  inhabited  by  FulN?. 
Mararraba  means  '*half  way"  in  the  Hausa  language,  and  it  would  be  important  to 
know  what  the  names  of  the  two  places  are  between  which  this  village  is  considen.»d 
as  Ijring  half  way.  14th.  Kala,  also  inhabited  by  Fiflbc.  15th.  l>e'bbero-dnkoT. 
Fiflbe.     16th.  Laraba.     17th.  Ddre. 

K.  Route  from  S^go  on  the  Niger  to  Miggard  in  Mienka  or  MenLa. 
Ist  day.  Fenya,  having  crossed  a  considerable  river  called  BdbeM  Surs^nkeiie. 
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2d.  Faranf,  a  place  inhabited  by  Dhiilli,  Jifli,  or  Mandinf^x^s.  3d.  Finyana  (ditto). 
4th.  Kaya,  inhabited  by  Jdli  and  Bumbara.  5th.  Gondi^aMj.  6th.  'Sinsdnkord, 
Bambara.  7th.  Knje'ncne'.  8th.  Fura,  a  villap;  inhabited  by  slaven  of  the  Fillbc. 
!)th.  Konobifpi,  Bambara.  10th.  Sanankord,  Bambara.  11th.  Kunina,  Bambara. 
I2th.  Sepebu'pu.  13th.  Yensa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Fdngfona.  14th.  Yessfma- 
na.  l.)th.  Jinna  or  Jinnina,  in  the  territory  of  Menka.  IGth.  Jitumana,  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  of  Menka.  17th.  MeVparu;  here  the  territory  of  Bubo  begins; 
Tenye'ra  from  here  ten  days  S.S.W.,  and  Kong  about  twenty- three,  by  way  of  Fd 
and'Natkhe,  S.K 
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PEDIGREE  OF  THE  SHEIKH  81'DI  A'HMED  EL  B.VKrV^'. 

Sidi  'UkbS,  son  of  'Omar,  with  the  surname  El  Miistajab,  the  great  conqueror  of 
Barbar^'. 

Sakera.  'AIhI  el  Kerfm.  Ddman. 

Yadriiba.  Mohammed.  Yahia. 

S'aid.  Yakhslia.  'Alf. 

Si'di  ATimed,  or  Mohammed,  el  Kunti,  bom  of  a  Limtiinu  mother  called  Yugedash. 
He  Is  said  to  have  died  in  Fask,  n  district  W.  of  Shingit. 

Sfdi  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  died  in  Walata. 

Sidi  'Omiir  e'  Sheikh,  Ls  said  to  have  changed  the  cruel  custom  prevailing  in  the 
family  before  him,  of  murdering  all  the  (male)  children  except  one,  and  to  have 
left  all  his  throe  sons  alive.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  his  name  occupies  a  prom- 
inent ])ositi(m  in  El  Bakay*s  poem.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 'Abd  el  Kenm  ben 
Mohammed  el  Maghili,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  in  his  company  the  learned 
Sheikh  e'  Soyiiti  in  Egj-pt.  He  is  said  to  have  died  A.H.  9G0  (A.I).  1553),  in 
the  district  of  Gidi  or  I'p'di,  E.  of  the  Sakiet  el  hnmra. 

Sfdi  el  Wati,  although  Sfdi  'Omar's  second  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  Well,  while 
the  Sheikhdom  rested  with  his  elder  brother  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  who  died  in  the  sanc- 
tuary or  chapel  called  Zawyet  Kunta,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bif-'Ali, 
the  ksar  or  village  of  Tawat,  where  the  family  of  El  Maghfli  resided.  El  \Vafi*s 
voungor  brother  was  Siili  A'hmed  e'  Kega. 

Siili  llailmlla  (Ilabib-allah).  ) 

Sidi  Mohammed.  f  These  four  were  only  Welfye,  without  having  the 

Siili  Bif-Bakr.  C      dignity  of  Sheikh. 

Bab:i  A'hmed.  ) 

Mukhtar,  also  called  Mukhtar  el  kcbfr,  in  order  to  distingnL«;h  him  from  his  grand- 
son. With  him  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  was  transfenvd  into  this  branch  of  the 
family.  He  died  A.H.  1226  (A.D.  1811).  A  dream  or  sacred  vision,  which  he 
had  in  the  year  1209,  is  verv  famous  in  those  parts  of  Xegroland. 

Sfdi  Mohammed  c*  Sheikh  (fied  2d  Shawil,  1241  (l(Hh  May,  1826),  during  Major 
I-jiing's  residence  in  the  hilleh  in  A'zawad. 

Mukhtar,  his  eldest  son,  died  1263,  in  Timbifktn. 

Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  Mukhtar^s  younger  brother,  the  present  chief. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 


TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SHEIKH  EL  BAKAT,  WHEREIN 
HE  SATIRIZES  THE  FUXBE  OF  MA'SIN^V. 


^s^  ly}^t  UJ  i^UJl  ijlUn   icUcs^l    w^Uj  ^l::^^!   bju-» , 


"T^     4     ^'^      4  -*        *'  '  -*    ^-^  ^-* 


i--^"         c  ^ 


««•  t>»  ^  c  X  ^  ^ 

\ — h}  j^  i4-  fc-ji]  c3f         4/  w  ^i>  ^  lij^ti 
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Hf  U'  ^  f^^  U/»^  du^ii-o  j4f\|*\  (^  (jJ 


^        /C/^ 


\ ^oajj  i[^  iH  <_i-3 al\ji2^  i  JJt  ^U(^ 


*i^j)  Vir-1  iJ^jf=- ^^  cjl  «-^^  (:;>>  6'V> 


t«t/-' 


.j4i    Tfjsr-  tJjtjJl  ^J  lil^^  j-*^  (/^\  <i^  UjM 
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J 9ij»  \»j;i  l/-  l/^\i  ^Ui  ^j^^  ^ 


'yVC5 


v»  <»  ^  ^•^ 


♦  /  ' tf    -  oi 
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\  t^4»   l;-*0;    ^^\  Jf^    <i  ^i^p*^   ^^  ^\   Iji-wU 

I luij  yji  ^ui\  \*i»iij         \iwj  \^\  iUt  M^ 


Aiw    vJ^   ^  ^'    cJ^Ui  Ui<    4? 
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dj^jt^  J  JUft  J  ^pij^  fULj  J»\e.  J^  ^fi  ^^ 

alfJt    4^ij  »Jj  Jic      Jill  ji^b  ^\  jl?  jj^  »idsll 


iX^t<c^ 


-1»*^-'  •*  •    .  ^-  i*-*^    ^ 


JiV  ^  J^  ^\  ^.^^  Jl         ^--^  u^^l  c:;5^\  U^  4^  Jj 
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(I,)     1:^ \)j^ihcr  <J^l'^y       a^  ^  I  «- i\yJ^  Ui 
-Awoj^^U-.  JS^  *|.^*  ^  <U1  >•  ^Ul  jft 


•  <  * 


^   ^   S  *^  #  W  *      ^u  v^  4 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TWO  POEMS  OP  A'HMED  EL  BAKXTT. 
BT  DB.  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  FJENBITH. 

**  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c. 

**And  our  Sheikh  and  Ix)rd,  AHimed  el  Bakdy,  the  son  of  onr  Sheikh  and  Lord 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  oar  Sheikh  and  Lord  £1  Mukhtltr,  said,  addressing  the 
assembly  of  the  FnUn  of  Masina,  when  they  attacked  his  gnest,  'Abd  el  Kerlm 
Barth,  the  Englishman,  the  Christian.     (The  metre  is  khafif.) 

"Tell  the  host  of  the  Fulan — I  say,  shameful!  I  am  attacked  in  a  great  and 
weighty  matter.  Ye  hare  sought  my  gnest :  yon  will  find  him,  when  you  do  find 
him,  mighty,  protected,  the  free  guest  of  a  free 'man,  who  is  the  son  of  a  free  woman, 
who  was  daughter  of  a  freeman,  and  whose  father  was  a  freeman,  who  lavished 
benefits.  Ko  slave  bore  me,  nor  did  such  foster  me  in  their  bosoms  as  a  suckling ; 
and  my  father  is  he  whom  you  know,  and  his  father.  We  have  not  descended  from 
S^m,  except  as  noble,  as  munificent,  as  white  efface,  as  lords  or  chieftains.  Among 
their  mothers  there  is  no  daughter  of  a  slave  who  bears  coals,  like  herself^  that  she 
may  sell  them ;  whose  son  is  her  master,  whereas  his  father  is  his  master ;  who  ef- 
fected his  manumission,  as  being  obedient.  No  daughter  nor  son  of  Him  was  my 
parent,  nor  will  I  obey  the  sons  of  the  laxy  Him.  Among  the  sons  of  the  laiy  Him 
none  but  Ux  women  and  corpident  men  see  guests  [?].    My  guest  is  my  honor,  and 
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my  honor  never  was  in  jeopardy,  therefore  its  guest  shall  never  be  imperiled.  'Abd 
Menaf  ben  Kosay  ben  Kiliib  ben  Morra,  my  ancestor,  and  Luway  ben  Ghalebi  ind 
Nizar  ben  M'add  admonish  me  not  to  fear,  and  Fehr  ben  MlUik  ben  El  Nmdhr*  for- 
bids me  to  entertain  alarm  or  suspicion.  EI  Wafi  increases  'Omir,  the  Sheikh  of 
the  sons  of  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  by  the  addition  of  a  fair,  freebom  man ;  and  El  Kimti 
increased  him — ^the  progeny  of 'Ah — who  sprang  from  'Ukha  the  Accepted,  who  per- 
ished heroically.  Such  were  my  ancestors,  noblemen,  and  their  guest  never  dkd 
in  agony. 

^^Thc  Sultan  is  not  alarmed  that  the  homage  and  aUegiancc  of  the  Sultan  will 
not  be  duly  paid.f  lie  will  not  be  afraid  of  yon  until  the  Sultan  'Abd^  Mejid  is 
afraid  of  Nukmah.J  War  and  blows  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  where  ye  seek ; 
and  wounds  among  the  Zinj  drive  forth  the  flowing  blood — without  molesting  thb 
man — and  long  spears  and  cuts  of  swords  round  about  on  all  sides,  and  the  expk>- 
sion  of  cannons  hither  and  thither,  like  thunders  which  crash  in  blasts  and  reverber- 
ations. They  consider  the  death  in  which  men  are  destroyed — they  coont  it  a  gar- 
den and  a  vernal  season  of  noble  youths  and  gallant  lads,  and  mature  men,  who 
have  grown  old  together  in  dignity,  mounted  on  sleek,  swift  horses  steeda,  conrsent 
trained  to  run,  tall  piebalds,  five-year-olds,  tall,  fleet,  wide-stepping,  rapid,  apple- 
rumped,  plum]),  long-boned,  strong  in  back  and  neck,  Arabian  blood-horses  of  £1 
Hodh,  or  Taganet,  or  Kidal,§  that  are  fed  upon  cooling  milk. 

'^I  am  secure  in  my  position. ||  He  who  attempts  to  contend  with  me  will  be  cat 
off,  overwhelmed.  I  rely  on  Allaii,  the  Lord  of  Moses,  and  Jesus;,  and  the  proph- 
ets, that  I  may  sec  myself  contented.  He  aids  the  solitary  and  deserted  with  His 
help,  so  that  He  overwhelms  the  multitude  altogether.  Lo!  Pharaoh  was  T«iy 
wicked  and  very  mighty :  he  lost  his  way  in  the  sea,  and  the  host  were  laid  k)w. 

**  Oh,  Masina !  reprove  your  brother,  that  he  may  become  a  submistfive  friend  to 
me,  like  the  Imam  Bello ;  or  that  he  may  be  to  me  as  both  his  parents  were  before : 
if  they  did  not  sufl'er,  they  did  not  fear.  Or  let  him  leave  mo  alone  with  his  evil, 
and  I  will  leave  him  alone.     The  best  of  evil  is  that  it  should  not  manifest  itselC 

** Behold!  the  learned  and  the  humane  among  you,  the  A1  Fudiye;^  they  do 
not  adopt  a  chief;  they  do  not  adopt  any  but  one  who  is  wise  about  the  way  of  the 
Mo6t  High,  and  who  sees  and  hears.  They  respect  the  honorable,  because  thcr  are 
themselves  such.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  ignoble ;  they  only  consort  with 
those  that  are  saints,  learned,  poets  pious,  abstemious.  Repair  the'  evil  ye  have 
done  our  neighbor,  and  presene  afi'ection  for  us;  jiresen'C  for  us  unfailing  gratitude 
and  in\'iolatc  brotherhood.  If  yc  were  willing,  like  them,  ye  should  Ik?  in  it,  ar.J 
would  earn  both  fame  and  benefits.  But  nature  is  queen.  If  cowards  only  coulJ. 
they  certainly  would  be  brave." 

"And  he  said  again,  addressing  the  Fullan  on  the  subject  of  his  guest.     (The  me- 
tre is  Tawil.) 

"  Did  Mohammed  Sid,  the  slave,  and  that  slave  a  black  onc^  really  come  frora 
A'hmed  P)en]  Ahmed,  to  inquire  about  my  guest,  in  order  to  make  bim  return  a> 
[become]  his  guest,  that  he  might  plunder  him,  and  fetter  him,  and  make  him  a 
guest  of  Kailri  with  him,  and  with  San-Shirfu?**  My  guest  is  not  accustomed  t.> 
this !  Or  did  Yakt^n  say  the  speech?  Is  he  not  a  dreamer?  Yes,  a  drvamor,  hj 
Allah  !     A'hmed,  Alimed !     And,  besides  my  guest,  there  is  'AiUdl,  and  Yalam- 

*  All  the  preceding  nAxnes  are  thoeo  of  well-known  anceston  of  Mohammad,  the  prophet ;  th.>«e 
that  follow  are  the  poet's  own.  . 

t  I  can  not  approve  this  tnuulation  of  Dr.  Nicholson.  I  read  vCmw^}  and  tran»late,  *'  The  Sul- 
tan i»  not  afVaid  lest  he  may  not  be  feared,  or  obedience  not  be  paid  hbn.  The  Saltan  CAhd  el  Me- 
jif )  i«  not  a  young  lad."  El  Bakay,  I  think,  opposes  here  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  M^id  to  the  txhu^ 
chief  A  hmcdu  ben  Alunedu,  who  was  quite  a  young  man.  Dr.  Nicholmn  observes  that  then*  i»  a 
great  fault  in  the  metre  of  the  first  hemistich,  but  that  the  consonants  of  the  text  are  stricUr  those 
of  the  MS.— 11.  R 

t  This  place,  Nukmah  or  N6gguma,  is  probably  the  small  place  of  that  name  in  Masina,  and  sot 
the  villagi»  called  also  "  Ksar  el  M'allemin,"  mentioned  above,  p.  119  ;  but  I  am  not  aoite  crrtaia 
about  it— H.  R.  "^        », 

J  Three  districts  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  horses.  Kid&l  lies  between  Mabruk  and  the  txnnsrv 
of  the  Awelimraiden.— 11.  B. 

I  Utenilly,  "  My  fat  is  in  my  wallet."    Freitsg,  "  Arab.  Prov.,'*  L,  ^  664 

%  The  poet  here  exhibits  to  the  hostile  ruler  of  M&iina  the  docUa  behavior  of  hk  firlenda.  the  rakn 
of  86koto,  the  successon  of  the  Sheikh  Fodiye.— H.  R 

^  San-Shirfn  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  kidhii  of  Timbuktu.  Ea^irib  tlw  aaaaa  «f  tka«Bta. 
— H.  B. 
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lam,  and  Ridhwa,  and  Hamlf^n,  and  Kudsu  and  Dhurwad.^  Will  he  take  him  be- 
fore death  and  the  Indian  cimeters  seize  on  his  own  head?  Will  he  take  him, 
while  the  sword  and  the  spear  are  asleep,  by  stealth.  Lo !  the  lances  do  not  miss 
their  aim.  Will  he  take  him  where  all  the  Tawarek  are,  and  of  the  Arabs,  a  Sheikh, 
and  a  mature  man,  and  a  lad  ? 

*^Thc  descendants  of  the  Sheikh  'Othm^n  ben  Fodiyo  are  oar  army ;  and  of  onr 
army  Miisa  ben  Bodhf^l  is  a  witness ;  and  Tarfraitamiitn,  the  lions,  whose  tribe  Li- 
kiway,t  the  nephew  of  Alkiittabo,  leads,  who  lightens,  thunders ;  and  A'khbi  ben 
Silcm,  round  whom  are  the  Ifo^adarcn,  and  Woghdu  Agga  '1  Henne  has  a  gath- 
ered host.  And  among  the  Tinkirikif  there  are  noble  men,  the  Benu  Hammal^a, 
whose  troop  shows  valor ;  and  young  men  from  the  K^  e'  Siik,  who  are  lions  in  ca- 
lamities, and  who  are  brave,  assist  my  guest.  These  are  the  people  in  El  IsUm : 
they  do  not  disappoint  me,  and  they  arc  my  brothers,  and  very  useful  and  hel)>ful 
to  me.  I  have  among  the  tribe  of  the  FulUn  a  body  of  men'in  the  land  who  run 
and  hasten  to  defend  the  religion  of  Allah.  Dearer  to  them  than  their  house,  and 
family,  and  souls  is  the  religion  of  Allah,  who  is  mighty !  Whenever  they  see  in- 
fidelity and  rebellion  against  their  Lord,  they  resist,  and  go  aside  from  every  impi- 
ous person.  And  I  have  some  of  the  men  of  Allah  in  the  land,  and  also  of  the 
angels,  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  scattering  host.  And  my  trust — my  trust  is  in  Allah, 
whose  majesty  is  great !  and  there  is  no  help  except  from  him ;  and  Allah  is  most 
mighty !  So  there  is  no  help  except  from  him — not  even  from  the  angels,  though 
they  be  mighty  and  worthy  of  praise.  He  is  God,  who  is  great !  He  redoubles  His 
aid  against  every  oppressor  who  is  violent  and  exorbitant.  As  for  me,  it  is  suffi- 
cient protection  against  A'hmed  that  I  should  pray  to  Allah  in  the  bellyl  of  this 
night  that  approaches.  I  will  aim  my  prayer  at  Him,  at  the  dawn,  like  an  arrow. 
He  shall  find  himself,  when  he  sees  to-morrow,  smitten  with  death.  But  if  he  re- 
pents one  day,  that  will  be  best  for  him.  But  if  he  refuse — will  not  repent — then 
the  matter  is  referred  to  Allah.  Before  him  Pharaoh,  and  Nimrdd,  and  'Aid, 
and  Sheddad  ben  'Aid  rebelled;  but  all  those  on  whom  their  prophets  invoked 
rengeance  perished,  and  disappeared,  and  were  desolated.  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and 
Silih,  and  Hifd,  and  Abraham,  and  subsequently  Mohammed,  called  on  their  Lord. 
He  alone  then — glory  to  his  name ! — is  the  One  we  invoke.  Just  as  they  obey,  so 
will  He  answer  and  help  the  faithful.  Then  help  me,  O  Lord,  in  the  same  way  as 
Thou  didst  help  them,  for  there  is  no  defense  and  no  help  above  Thee.  And  bless 
and  prosper  them  with  benedictions,  for  there  are  Aot  any  among  them  but  those 
that  deserve  praise  and  honor. 

**  Finished  with  the  help  of  God,'*  etc.,  etc. 
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CUEONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  80NGHAY  AND  THE  NEIGHBORINQ 

KINGDOBCS. 

Songhay.  Neighboring  Kingdoms. 

A.D.  800.  The  kingdom  of  Ghina,  or  Gbinata,  the  central  portion  of  which  com- 
prises the  present  province  of  Bighena,  founded  by  Wakayamagha 
or  mangha  (mangho  =  great?  Magha  =  Mohammed  ?)  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Hejra ;   the  ruling  family  whites  (Leucsethi- 

opes?  Fiflbe?).     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hejra  twenty- 
Zi  Alayimin  (Zi  el  Yemeni)  comes    ^j^^  "^        two  kings  had  ruled.  5 

to  Kifkfi  (El  Bekri^s  Kiigha,  Ca  B^io-^H^im.  Already,  at  this  early  date,  an  ex- 
da  Mosto's  Cochia),  a  very  an-  a.d.  679.  tensive  Mohammedan  quarter 
cient  place,  and  the  older  resi-  a.u.  60.  existed  in  Ghanata,  containing 
dence  of  Songhay,  and  founds  12  mosques.  ||    There  is  consid- 

the  eldest  dynasty  of  the  Zi.  The  crable  doubt  with  regard  to  the 

Libyan  origin  of  this  dynasty,  of  accuracy  of  the  date. 

*  Thli  paMage  abo«t  Yaktin  neither  I  nor  Dr.  NicholMD  are  able  to  dear  tip  folly.— H.  B. 

t  Bee  what  It  said  abont  thlg  man,  whoee  name  la  generally  prononaeed  EUgwi,  In  Appendix  XII. 
of  this  volume,  p.  7S0.  Alchbi,  Woglida,  and  the  other  people  are  roentiooed  npeatadlv  by  me. 
— H.&  tCe..  The  latter  third. 

f  A'hmedBAb«,J.L.O.S.,vol.lz.,p.6M.  I  Mteioine  de  U  Soc  da  G^ogr.,  voL  ilL,  p.  L 

Vol.  m.— T  t 
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Death  of  Tiliitan,  chief  of  the  ] 
tiina,  very  powerfnl  in  the  de»- 
ert ;  he  adopted  IsHm,  and  con- 
verted  the  nei^iboring  Negro 
tribes. 


&mghay. 
which  that  of  the  Sonnf  was  a     a.d.  837. 
mere  continuation,  is  very  dis-     a.h.  222. 
tinctly  intimated  by  Leo  Africa- 
nas,  in  the  words,  **della  stirpe 
di  Libya."* 

Gdgd,  an  important  commercial  a.d.  893. 
place,  where  Makhled  E'bn  Kai-  a.h.  280. 
dad,  with  the  surname  of  Aljif 

Yezid,  that  fin^cat  revolutionist  who  brought  so  much  mischief  over 
Northern  Africa,  was  bom.  His  father  came  often  from  Tdzer  to 
this  place  for  trading  purposes,  t  evidently  by  way  of  Wiurgeli^  that 
most  ancient  trading  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  desert. 
We  thus  see  that  the  commerce  between  Northern  Africa  and  Neffra- 
land  was  wfinitely  older  than  it  has  ever  been  supposed.  I  may 
here  add  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  WargeU  is  meant 
by  the  Bakalitis  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7,  p.  305,  ed.  Wilberg.),  which 
he  describes  from  the  side  of  Egypt  as  lying  beyond  Feuin,  al- 
though no  Koman  ruins  exist  in  Wargela. 

A.D.  900.     Death  of  Uettan,  the  sncceaMT  of 
A.H.  287.        Tiliitan. 

A.D.  918.  TeroCm,  the  sncceaBor  of  Uettaa, 
A.H.  306.  slain  by  the  Zenilgha  or  Senh^ 
after  which  a  division  takes  pbcc 
among  the  Berber  tribes  estab- 
lished on  the  border  of  the  dei- 
ert  and  Negroland. 
A.D.  961.  Tin-YenitlUi,  king  of,  or  nther  a 
A.  H.  350.  Berber  chief  having  his  retideBce 
in,  Aifdaghost,  an  important 
trading  colony  of  the  Zenigha. 
who  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
dominated  over  the  whole  of  the 
neighboring  part  of  Negroland,  including  Ghanata.  In  the  very 
year  mentioned,  this  place,  which  carried  on  at  that  time  a  mcft 
flourishing  trade  with  Sijilm^sa,  was  visited  by  the  Arab  geopra- 
phcr,  E'bn  Ilaiikal.J  Kiigha  (Kiikia)  was  at  that  period  so  power- 
ful that  the  King  of  Aiidaghost  thought  it  prudent  to  make  pres- 
ents to  the  king  of  that  place  (the  King  of  Songhay),  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  making  war  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  turentr- 
three  Negro  kings  are  said  to  have  been  tributary  to  another  kin^ 
of  AUdaghost,  named  Tinezwa,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Uejra. 
The  site  of  Aiidaghost  is  quite  evident  from  El  BekrTs  excvUont 
itinerary :  "  You  march  five  days  in  the  sand-hills  of  Waran,  till 
you  come  to  the  copious  well  of  the  Beni  Wareth ;  then,  farther  on. 
the  well  Waran;  then  a  well- watered  district  of  three  dajrs,"  At 
the  same  time  the  abundance  of  gum-trees  near  AiidaghcH^t  proves 
distinctly  that  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  intervening  between  Aii- 
daghost or  Ghanata  (near  Walata),  is  to  be  reckoned  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  that  Aiidaghost  therefore  is  to  be  sought  for  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Tejigja  and  Kasr  el  Barka,  and  not  to  the  north- 
east of  Walata.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  in  another  place. 
At  that  time  AuKl  was  the  great  place  for  salt. 

A.D.  990.     Intercourse  established  with  Ne- 
A.H.  380.        groland,  according  to  the  sute- 
ment  of  Leo.§ 
Z^  Kasf,  the  15th  prince  of  the  dy-    a.d.  1009. 
nasty  of  the  Za,  adopts  Islam.         a.h.    400. 

•  Descr.  dell'  Africa,  lib.  vil.,  c.  1. 

t  For  this  highly  important  PUtement,  lee  Elm  Khaldto,  trrnas.  bv  De  fllaae,  voL  111  .fk  ML 
t  Journal  AtUtiqoe,  L,  184'i,  p.  60. 

fi  I.eo,  L  viL,  c  1,  even  spcalu  of  Negroland  as  if  it  bad  been  qoito  ankaowB  betev  hto  ttaM,  *'flH 
roDO  scopcrtL** 


Kifldd  still  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  King  of  Songhay,  who  al- 
ready at  that  period  becomes 
very  powerful. 


Songhay. 

A.D. 

1034. 

A.H. 

426. 

A.D. 

1040. 

A.H. 

432. 

A.D. 

1043. 

A.H. 

435. 

A.D. 

1048. 

A.H. 

440. 

A.D. 

io:>2. 

A.H. 

445. 

A.D. 

1055. 

A.H. 

447. 

A.D. 

1061. 

A.H. 

458. 
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Neighboring  Kingdomi. 
Al)ti  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Tifaut,  snrnamed  Nareslit,  again  unites  nnder 

his  sway  all  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert ;  makes  a  pilgrimage ; 

dies  429. 
Warjabi,  the  Mohammedan  apostle  of  Teknfr,  died.     Among  others, 

the  inhabitants  of  Silla  were  converted  by  him. 
Jinni  is  founded,*  and  soon  becomes  wealthy,  owing  to  the  trade  in 

salt  (from  Tegh^a)  and  gold  (from  Bitu). 
'Abd  Allah  E'bn  Yasfn  begins  to  teach  and  to  reform. 

Aiidaghost,  which  had  become  dependent  upon  Ghinata,  conquered 
and  ransacked  by  the  Merabctin,  the  disciples  of  'Abd  Allah  El)n 
Yafifn,  in  the  same  year  as  Sijilm^a. 

Yahia  E'bn  'Omar,  chief  of  the  Merabetfn,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  A'M  Bakr.  The  King  of  Ghdnata,  Tankamenfn,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Besi,  an  excellent  king,  evidently  dependent  on  Al)ii 
Bakr. 

Al)il  Bakr  ben  *0m^  makes  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  against 
the  Negro  tribes. 

A'bu*Obaid  Allah  ei  BekrCa  invaluable  Account  ofNegrokauL 

Gogd,t  or  Gigho  (the  capital  of  a.d.  1067.  The  Senhija,  at  this  period,  ruled 
Songhay),  consisting  of  two  a.h.  460.  over  the  whole  western  part  of 
towns,  one  the  residence  of  the  the  desert,  and  spread  Islam  over 

king  and  the  quarter  of  the  Mo-  the  neighboring  parts  of  Negro- 

hammedans,  the  other  inhabited  land,  especially  toward  Ghtoata. 

by  idolaters.  Farther    eastward,   between    the 

The  Mohammedan  worship  so  pre-  southerly  bend  of  the  Niger  and 

dominant  already  that  none  but  the  later  town  of  A'gades,  were 

a  Muslim  could  be  king ;  nay,  on  the  Seghmara,  under  the  domin- 

the   accession  of  a  new  king,  ion  of  the  Tadem^kka,  who  had 

three  royal  emblems,  consisting  a  very  large  town  (TademAka), 

of  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  a  Kuran  a  great  commercial  centre,  nine 

(  V-^^P"^^ ),  which  were  said  to  days*  from  Gogo,  and  forty  from 

have  been   handed  down  from  Ghadiimes. 

former  times,  having  been  sent  Between  Tademdkka  and  Ghinata 

by  an  Emfr  el  Miimcnfn  (evi-  there  was  a  commercial  place  of 

dently  from  Egypt),  were  given  importance  called  Tirckka  (sec 

to  him.     Thus  we  see  that  al-  vol.  iii.,   p.  438).      Sama    and 

ready,  at  that  early  period,  the  Hombori,  considerable  seats  of 

King  of  8onghay  was  a  Ruler  of  power, 

the  Faithful,  and  the  account  of 
A'hmed  Baba,  who  dates  Islam 

in  thb  kingdom  from  the  year  400,  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  El  Bekrf  calls  tne  then  ruling  king  Kanda,  and  he  is 
most  probably  identical  with  the  Zi£  Bayuki  or  Bayarkoy  Kaima  (of 
Alimed  B^bii),  the  third  successor  of  U  Kasf. 

Gogo  already  at  that  time  was  an  important  market  place,  chiefly  for 
salt,  which  was  brought  from  the  Berber  town  Taiitek,  six  days  be- 
yond Tadcm^kka,  which  place  was  nine  days  from  G(^. 

£1  Bekrf,  besides  Gogo,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Kifgha, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  gives^  no  particulars  with  regard  to  its  situa- 
tion, except  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  from  Ghinata,  and  espe- 

*  A'hmed  BAb^  J.  L.  O.  S.,  vol  Ix.,  p.  63ft,  seq.  He  descrlbM  the  lite  of  thli  important  town  in 
the  BKwt  penpicaona  and  clear  manner  aa  being  part  of  the  year,  fhmt  Angnat  to  February,  an  ial- 
and.  The  town  was  flnt  ftmnded  in  a  plaee  called  Zaeam,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  southerly  branch 
id  the  riTer,  and  therefore  not  identkai  with  the  SSaghari  of  Kim  Haiuta.  £1  Bekri  appean  to  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  JinnL  mvt  • 

t  El  Bekri,  ed.  Macgnckin  de  Slane,  p.  188.    The  name  ^Jtar^JjH,  ^hidi  the  Arabs  give  to  the 

Inhabitants  seems  t6  have  some  connection  with  the  surname  of  one  of  the  sneoenon  of  Sranl,  BA- 
lekin  or  BAserictn. 

t  El  Bekr^  179.  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  just  fai  this  plaee  the  author,  whoee  ■talenenli  In  fowna 
are  distlngnlahed  by  their  deanwe,  shoald  oommit  a  palpabto  mbtaka,  by  pladng  Ambtoa  (Udm- 
bori)  west  of  GhAaata. 
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cially  neglects  to  determine  its  situation  with  regard  to  Gogd ;  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Ki£k£a  of  Almied 
Babi,  the  old  capital,  Ca  da  Mosto's  Cochia.* 
This  town,  therefore,  which  was  tying  at  the  veiy  outset  of  the  Egyp- 
tian caravan  road,  already  at  that  time  was  inhabited  exclusiyely 
by  Mohammedans,  while  all  around  were  idolaters.  It  was  the 
greatest  market  for  gold  in  all  Negroland,  although  the  quality  of 
the  gold  brought  to  Aiidaghost  was  better  than  that  exported  from 
Kilgha.  Besides  gold,  salt,  wod'a  or  shells  (from  Persia?),  copper, 
and  euphorbium  {^MiJ^  ?)  were  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry of  the  Hejra,  Timbiiktu,  or 
Tiimbutu,  founded  by  the  I'mo- 
shagh  (Tawirek),  especially  the 
tribes  of  the  I'denan  and  the 
Imedidderen,  after  it  had  been 
for  a  time  their  occasional  camp- 
ing ground,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  A'rawin.  First  settlement 
at  Bosebango.  It  was  at  first  a 
small  market  place  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  of 
R'ad.  (?) 

Gi5gd,  according  to  Edrisi,  power- 
ful, and  dominating  over  the 
neighboring  tracts;  horses  and 
camels;  the  nobility  well  dress- 

^  ed,  having  the  face  veiled;  the 
common  people  wearing  leathern 
frocks.  The  natives  of.  Aiijila 
already,  at  that  period,  carried 
on  a  spirited  trade  with  Gogo 
(Edrisi,  vol.  i.,  p.  238). 


A.D.  1076.  Ghanata  conquered  by  the  Senha- 
A.H.  469.  ja,  and  great  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  as  the  neighboriiMr 
districts  of  Negroland,  compelled 
by  the  Merabetin  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 
Al)ii  Bakr  ben  'Omar  takes  up  his 
residence  in  this  part  of  Necio- 
land.  ^ 


A.D.  1087. 
A.H.    480. 


A^ii  Bakr  ben  Omii  die*. 


A.D.  1203. 

A.H.     600. 

A.D.  1203. 
A.u.    600. 


A.D.  1153.    El  Edrisi*s  account  of  Negroland. 
A.H.   548.        composed  at  this  period,  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  general,  with  tbe 
exception   of  a   few    instances 
where  he  enters  into  particolan : 
for  instance,  the  populous  state 
of  the  towns  of  Silla  and  Teknir 
(Zagha),  the   latter  being  more 
populous   and  industrious;    the 
salt  mines  of  Aulil,  the  only  one- 
known  at  that  time  in  Ncgr».»- 
land !  (p.  11);  the  rising  of  the 
Mandingo  or  Wangara  race  (the  Wakore'),  a  name  then  first  ap- 
pearing.    Verj'  doubtful  appear  the  following  data:   Tirki,  or  Ti- 
rekka,  belonging  to  Wangara ;  even  Kiigha,  a  dependence  of  Wan- 
gara, while  at  the  same  time  Gogo — the  real  Gogo* — is  said  to  ha^e 
been  absolute  and  independent.     The  great  commercial  important  c 
of  Wargela  is  confirmed,  the  inhabitants  supplying  Gogo  with  dait-s 
and  buying  up  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  brought  there  to  marktt. 
Rice  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  in  the  district  of  the  Merasa. 
Ghanata  ruled  by  a  descendant  of  Al)ii  Taleb,t  of  the  Zcnagha  trilv, 
who  paid  allegiance  to  the  khaUT  in  tbe  East ;  bat,  if  we  can  W- 
lieve  Edrisi,  he  had  still  a  large  empire. 
Ghanata,  having  become  very  weak,  is  conquered  by  the  Siisu.  a  tri^ 

related  to  the  Wakord. 
The  tribe  or  dynasty  of  the  A'nisfyin  becomes  powerful  in  the  neipL- 
borhood  of  Walata. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jinni.  at  \c^< 
the  ruling  portion,  including  th-j 


king,  adopt  Islam. 

?  Baramindina,  first  MosUm  kiiv; 

of  Melle,  styled  King  of  Ttl- 


Timbilktu  (erroneously)  stated  by   a.d.  1213. 
Leo   Africanus§   to'  have    been   a.h.    610. 

*  Aloise  Ca  da  Mosto,  Navigaxione,  c.  14 

t  Edhvi  makes  great  confasion,  produced  hj  the  Bimilarity  of  the  namea  G6a6  or  K<9E«k  KAka 
(on  the  Fittri),  and  Kerker,  hot  what  he  relates  Ci-i  p.  S3)  seema  reallj  to  i^er  lo  G^fd. 
X  Edri«i,  L,  p.  61 ;  compare  Cooley,  p.  66. 
f  Leo,  L  viL,  c  6.    As  it  is  certain  that  no  king  of  tbe  name  SliinAB  ruled  at  tkaft  pmULam. 
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SonghaT. 
founded  by  Mansa  SUm^n.  This 
is  evident  confusion,  the  reason 
of  which  is  that  Mansa  Sh'min, 
who  rcipied  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  restored  Tim- 
buktu after  it  had  been  plunder- 
ed by  the  people  of  Mosi. 


Neighboring  Kingdomi. 
rifr  by  Makrfzi,  makes  the  pil- 
grimage. 


A.D.  1233    With  the  death  of  E^n  Ghania 
to  1234.         the  domination  of  the  great  race 
A.u.  C3I         of  the  Senh^ja  ends.*    The  re- 
to  633.  mains  of  this  great  tribe  in  the 

southern  {fart  of  the  desert  Tthe 
"  LimtUna  and  Messiffa)  [the  lat- 
ter as  Meshediff  ]  are  gradually  reduced  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  tributaries.     Islam  spreads  cast  of  the  Niger,  and  the  name  Tek- 
nir  appears  in  Kebbi,  probably  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Zi- 
gha  (sec  A))pendix  VL).     hiru  or  Waldta  at  that  time  the  great 
emporium  of  Western  Ncgroland. 
A.D.  1235    Miiri  JiCtah,  King  of  Mclle,  on  the  upper  Niger,  conquers  the  Silsn, 
to  1260.         who  at  that  time  were  masters  of  Gh^nata.     This  is  evidently  the 
A.  II.  633         period  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  commercial  importance  or  Jin- 
to  658.  ni,  which  now  became  a  most  powerful  and  wealthy  state,  as  a  well- 

frequented  market  of  the  Scrracolets  or  Wakor^  Fiflbe,  Jolofi  Ze- 
nfigha,  the  inhabitonts  of  Western  Teknfr,  and  the  Udiva.f 

A.D.  1259    Mansa  Wiili,  son  of  Man  Jiitah, 
to  1276.         performs  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
A.H.  658         ka  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bibars. 
to  675. 
A.D.  1276.    Mansa  Wfli,  brother  of  the  latter. 
A.H.    675.    Mansa  Khalffa  succeeds  him;  of 
insane  mind ;  is  murdered  by  his 
people. 
Mansa  A1)il  Bakr. 
A.D.  1310.    Slikdra,  or  rather  Sibkara,  a  usuip- 
A.H.    710.       cr,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
ka  in  the  time  of  £1  MiUfk  e* 
Niisir. 


Some  authors,  such  as  Makrfzi 
(Opuscl.  Mscr.,  fol.  129,  r.),  at- 
tribute to  this  chief  the  conquest 
of  Gigho  or  Gogd,  that  is  to  say, 
Songhay,  by  the  Mcllians;  but 
from  the  account  of  Aiimcd 
Bdbll  it  is  clear  that  such  was 
not  the  case. 


A.D.  1311  Mansa  Mtfsa  (properly  Kunkur 
to  1331.  Milsa),  the  greatest  king  of  Mel- 
A.ii.  711  Ic,  succeeds  this  usurper,  devel- 

to  731.  ops  the  whole  military  and  polit- 

ical power  of  that  kingdom, 
which,  according  to  the  express- 
ive terms  of  Alimcd  Babi^t  the  Songhay  historian,  possessca  **an 
aggressive  strength  without  measure  or  limit."  While  thus  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  an  immense  portion  of  Negroland,  ho 
kept  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the  Sultan  A1)if  ^1  Hassan  of  £1 
Mi^hreb  (Morocco). 
Mansa  Milsa  subjected  to  his  dominion  the  four  large  territories  of  the 
Western  part  of  Negroland ;  first,  B^hena,  formed  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  kingdom  of  Ghiinata,  and  including  the  whole  inhab- 
ited country  of  Tagtfnet  and  A'der^r;  secondly,  Z^ha,  or  the 
Western  Teknlr,  together  with  Silla ;  then  Timbiiktu,  at  that  time 
still,  as  it  seems,  independent  of  (jogd;  and  finally  Songhay,  with  its 
capital  (jogo.  Jinni,  however,  probably  owing  to  its  nearly  insular 
character,  seems  not  to  have  become  subjected  to  Melle  even  at  this 

period,  although  it  was  engaged 
in  continual  warfare. 
It  is  probably  at  the  period  of  this    a.d.  1326.    Mansa  Milsa  makes  a  pilgrimage 
pilgrimage,  and  not  before,  that    a.h.    726.        to  Mekka,  with  a  very  nimieronfl 

Melle,  Mr.  Coolej,  in  order  to  explain  Leo'i  itatement,  rappoeed  him  to  be  a  king  of  the  86sn.— 3r«- 
proland  q^  fA«  il  rote,  p.  67,  teq.  • 

*  R^  Khaldiin,  tnna.  by  De  9Une,  toL  iL,  p.  83.  The  Mme  Mthor,  voL  11.,  p.  160,  laq.,  is  the 
antbority  for  the  history  of  Mellp.    Comp.  Coolev,  **  NefroUnd,**  p.  61,  laq. 

t  I>eB«]Toe,Aflia,ed.Urtx»,m8,LL,e.8,p.»a 

t  Aimed  BihA,  In  Joom.  Ldpdo  Orleatal  Sbdetj,  p.  630. 
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Songhfty. 
both  Songhay  and  Timbilktn  be- 
came dependent  on  Mellc,  al- 
though the  dependence  was  even 
at  tMs  time  limited,  the  King  of 
Songhay  baring,  as  it  seems, 
quietly  made  bis  subjection  on 
the  approach  of  the  host  of  Mel- 
le.  Miisa  built  a  mosque  and  a 
mihriib  outside  the  then  town 
(Mohammedan  quarter  ?)  of 
Gogo. 

Timbiiktu  also,  as  it  would  seem, 
surrendered  without  resistance,* 
and  the  King  of  Melle  built  here 
a  palace  (m'a-dugn),  and  the 
great  mosque  Jengere-b^r,  or 
Jam'a  el  kebira,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  I's-hdk,  a  na- 
tive of  Granata  (the  ^^Granata 
vir  artificissimus*'  of  Leo,  al- 
though commonly  called  e'  S^- 
heli,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of 
Morocco),  who  built  his  palaco 
in  Mellc.  That  space  of  the 
town  of  Timbiiktu  included  be- 
tween the  two  great  mosques, 
Jdngerd-b^r  in  the  southwestern 
and  San-kord  in  the  northern 
quarter,  was  at  that  time  open 
and  not  inhabited.  The  mosque 
San-kord  is  generally  stated  to 
have  been  the  oldest  mosque 
in  Timbuktu,  although  A'hmed 
Bfibd,  who  only  states  that  it  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  rich 
wife,  is  not  very  explicit  with  re- 
gard to  this  circunistance. 

Although  Timbuktu  thus  lost  its 
independence,  it  reaped  a  great 
advantage  from  becoming  a  por- 
tion of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
being  thus  well  protected  against  any  violence  offered  on  the  part 
of  the  neighboring  Berber  {)opuIution ;  and  in  consequence  the  town 
increased  rapidly,  it  becoming*soon  a  market  place  of  the  first  rank, 
so  that  the  most  respectable  merchants  from  Misr,  Fezzan,  Ghada- 
mes,  Tawat,  Tafildlet,  Dar'ah,  Fas,  Sifs,  and  other  places  gradually 
left  Bfru  or  Walata,  and  migrated  to  Timbuktu,  although  this  was 
more  frequently  the  case  after  the  time  of  Sonni  'AU. 

The  town  of  TimbUktu  ransacked  and  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  by 
the  King  of  Mosi,  the  garrison  of  Mollc  making  their  escape  and 
giving  up  the  town.     The  power  of  Mosi,  which  up  to  this  time  has 


Neighborlns  ift«B*^*TTT 
cortdge,  resembling  an  umj,  mui 
with  great  riches,  going  by  war 
of  WalaU  and  Taw£t  and  n- 
turning  by  Gilgho  or  GtSgo. 
Melle  Proper  seems  to  have  had  a 
double  principle  of  goremment 
one  political  and  the  other  na- 
tional. In  political  respects 
Melle  was  divided  into  two  prov. 
inces,  a  northerly  and  a  souther- 
ly one,  probably  divided  by  tli« 
Dhiifliba;  the  governor  oJf  the 
former  being  called  Farani  (Fa- 
rengh)  Siira,  the  other  Sanghar- 
zii-m'a.t  But  in  national  re- 
spects Melle  formed  three  lari^e 
provinces,  Kala,  Bennendiigu, 
and  Sabarddgu,  each  with  twelve 
chiefs  or  governors,^  and  each 
represented  at  court  by  an  in- 
spector; the  inspector  of  the 
province  of  Kala  was  called  Wi- 
fala-ferdngh.  Kala  comfHised 
evidently  the  province  next  to 
Jinni,  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  including  the  towns  of 
Sare  and  Same ;  and  the  tova 
of  Kala  itself^  which  formed  the 
residence  of  the  province,  will  he 
spoken  of  in  the  Appendix  tu 
this  volume.  Bennendiigu,  also, 
the  country  of  the  Benni,  known 
from  other  accounts,  lay  emirelv 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and 
Sabardiigu  beyond,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  portion  of 
Melle.  The  important  dl^tric: 
Bitu  or  Bido  seems  to  have  been 
included  hi  Melle  Proper. 


A.D.  1320. 
A.H.  ?  73^). 


*  The  traosUtion  of  Mr.  Ralfs  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lcipslc  Oriental  Society  is  here  not  coctvcl 
He  translates  "er  bezwang  Timbuktu,"  while  the  words  of  the  author  are     ^jC^    «•  »ia.    Wr 


^  t?^- 


do  not  know  what  part  hi  these  afiairfl  the  general,  Sagrainhu,  bore,  who,  according  to  K  bo  Khal- 
dun'n  account,  wax  otated  by  some  of  his  informants  to  have  achieved  this  oonqneet  Th«n  but 
have  been  partial  resistance  In  Songhay. 

i^^) .    The  final  "  m'a,*'  in  Mandingn,  eorreapouda  exactlywitb  the 


'  W  V  - 1* 


final  "ma"  in  the  Kanuri  titles. 

t  It  ill  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  titles  mentioned  by  A'hmed  Bfibi  are  all  tormed  bj  atta^- 
ing  to  the  name  of  a  town  the  syllable  "  koy,**  which  would  seem  to  be  of  SooflMy  origbi. 
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always  been  the  successful  champion  of  paganism,  is  very  remark- 
able at  such  an  early  period,  but  the  date  is  not  quite  certain 
within  a  year  or  two.  If  the  date  given  be  right,  it  happened  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mansa  Miisa. 


A.D.  1331 
to  1335. 
A.ii.  732 
to  736. 


Mansa  Magha  succeeds  to  his  fa- 
ther Mansa  Milsa,  and  reigns 
four  years. 


The  Songhay  prince  'All  Eillun, 
or  Kilnu,  son  of  Za  Yasebi,  es- 
capes in  the  company  of  his  brother  from  the  court  of  Melle,  where 
the  princes  had  served  as  pages,  Songhay  owing  allegiance  to  Melle 
at  that  period.  Having  safely  reached  his  native  country,  Songhay 
Proper,  with  the  capital  Gogo,  he  makes  himself  independent  in  a 
certain  degree  from  Melle  by  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni.* 

A.D.  1335.    Mansa  Sh'm^n,  a  brother  of  Miisa 

A.u.  730.  and  uncle  of  Magha,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Melle,  and  restores 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom. 

A.H.  737.  Mansa  Shman  again  takes  posses- 
sion of  Timbuktu,  t  and  even 
obliges  Songhay  Proper  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy. 

A.H.  752.  A  king  of  Tekrilr  makes  a  pilgrim- 
agc.t 


Timbilktu  having  been  left,  as  it 
seems,  to  itself  for  seven  years, 
relapses  into  a  state  of  subjection 
or  allegiance  to  Melle,  and  re- 
mains in  this  condition  for  the 
next  100  years. 

Travels  of  Elin  Batilta,  who  visits  Walata,  the  frontier  province  of 
Melle,  and  an  important  trading  place,  where  at  that  time  the  Ma- 
silfa  formed  the  higher  class ;  thence,  by  way  of  Karsckho,  he  went 
to  Melle,  or  Mill,  the  capital  of  the  great  empire,  situated  on  a 
northerly  creek  of  the  Dhiifliba,§  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  by 
way  of  Mimah  to  Timbuktu. 

Timbdktu  at  that  time  was  inhabited  mostly  by  people  of  Mimah  and 
by  Tawarck  (Mol^themin),  especially  Masiifa,  who  had  a  head  man 
of  their  own,  while  the  Melle  governor  was  Farba  Miisa. 

£1)n  Batiita  embarked  in  Timbuk- 
tu, or  rather  Kabara,  and  went 
along  the  river  to  Gogo,  evident- 
ly at  that  time  the  common 
highroad  of  travelers.  Gogo  at 
that  period  was  in  a  certain  de- 
gree dependent  on  Melle. 


A.D.  1362 

1358. 

A.H.    763 

754. 


The  fact  of  Man  Jdtah  conquering 
Tek^dda,  at  that  time  the  com- 
mercial entrepot  between  Son- 
ghay and  Egypt,  also  mentioned 
by  £1)n   Batiita,  shows  clearly 


A.D. 

1359. 

A.H. 

760. 

A.D. 

1360. 

A.H. 

701. 

A.D. 

1360. 

A.H. 

762. 

A.D. 

1373. 

A.H. 

775. 

The  town  of  TadcmcUa,  or  rather 
Siik,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ta- 
dem^ket,  had  by  this  time  evi- 
dently lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im- 
portance. 

Mansa  E'bn  Slimin  reigned  nine 
months. 

Mansa  Jatah,  son  of  Mansa  M^ha, 
ascended  the  throne. 

The  same  king  sent  an  embassy  to 
A'bii  el  Hassan  of  Morocco. 

Mansa  Milsa  (II.),  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  weak  king,  the  vizier  Mliri 
JiCtah  usurping  the  power  and 
conquering  TeklUlda  (the  trading 
place  spoken  of  on  a  former  occa- 


*  A'hmed  Bal)d  says  (p.  024),  *'  'All  KiUan  put  an  end  to  the  anpremMj  of  MeUe  over  Songhay. 
After  hlB  death  hit  brother  ruled,  Silman  S6r,  Their  dominion  waa  limited  to  i^ongfaay  and  the 
neighboring  districts.** 

t  The  date  seema  to  be  certain,  /or  if  A'hmed  B4b4  had  only  known  that  the  second  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Melle  over  Timbuktu,  which  they  lost  in  the  year  837,  had  lasted  100  years,  we  might 
donbt  about  the  (ket  that  the  epoch  began  exactly  with  the  year  787,  hot  the  author  gives  the  pre- 
dae  date  of  that  very  year.  I  therefore  prefer  his  arrangement  to  the  aignments  of  Mr.  Km, 
p.  08a.  t  Makrid,  Notes  etExtraltf,  vol  ziL,  p.  633,  note. 

f  Cootoy,  '^NegroUad,**  p.  79. 
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that  he  was  master  of  Songhay, 
and  exercised  over  it  a  certain 
degree  of  supremacy.  Tiriibiik- 
to,  as  Timbuch,  appears  in  the 
Mappatnondo  dualan — the  first 
time  that  it  becomes  known  to 
Eoropeans. 


A.D. 

1387. 

A.H. 

789. 

A.D. 

1388. 

A.H. 

790. 

A.D. 

1390. 

A.H. 

792. 

A.D. 

1431. 

A.H. 

835. 

A.D. 

1433. 

A.H. 

837. 

Neighboring  KlngdooMu 
sion,  Tol.  i.,  p.  865)  for  a  " 
time. 

Mansa  Magha,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding king,  sacceeds  to  the 
throne;  is  killed  after  a  reign 
of  about  a  year. 

Another  usurper. 

Mahmild,  a  descendant  of  Miri 
Jatah,  the  first  kinf^. 

A  king  of  Teknir  makes  a  pilgrim- 
age, dies  in  the  town  or  Tor,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  empire  of  Melle  begins  grad- 
ually to  decline,  the  power  be- 
ing divided  among  three,  or 
rather  five,  separate  parties,  the 
governors  of  each  of  the  three 
national  provinces  and  the  tiro 
governors  of  the  political  prov- 
inces ;  the  Taw^rek  at  the  samt 
time  spreading  derastation  ev- 
ery where. 


Timbilktu  conquered  by  the  I'mo- 
shagh  (probably  not  the  Masilfa, 
at  that  time  not  yet  blended  with 
the  Arabs,  and  who  had  alwajrs 
been  powerful  in  that  place)  un- 
der AlLil  (Eg  Malwal).  The 
people  of  Melle  had  been  so 
much  weakened  by  continual  in- 
roads that  they  retired  before  the 
greater  force,  and  were  driven 
out  forever.  A^kil,  however,  did 
not  reside  in  the  town,  preferring 

a  nomadic  life ;  but  he  installed  as  governor,  or  TiXmbutu-koy,  Mo- 
hammed Nasr,  a  Senhaji  from  Shingft,  who  had  also  taken  part  in   • 
the  government  of  the  town  under  the  rule  of  Melle.     This  Mo- 
hammed Nasr  built  the  mosque  Yahia  in  Timbiiktu,  which  was 
called  after  his  friend  the  Weli  Y^hia  from  Tidelest.     To  the  Tifm- 
butu-koy  belonged  the  third  part  of  all  taxes  and  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue of  the  town.     In  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the  Tawirck, 
which,  according  to  the  distinct  statement  of  Alimed  Baba,  never 
extended  beyond  the  river,  was  mild ;  but  gradually  they  became 
overbearing,  using  even  violence  toward  the  wives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and   otVending  'Omiir,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mohammed 
Nasr,  by  cheating  him  out  of  his 
revenue. 

A. P.  1448.    The  Portuguese  Company  for  opening  the  trade  along  the  coast  «:f 
A. II.    8r)2.         Africa  is  established. 

A.I).  14r)4.  Melle,  in  the  account  of  Aloise  Ca  da  Mosto,  still  a  vor\-  powerful 
A.u.  8G0.  kingdom,  the  most  jK)werful  in  the  whole  of  Negroland,  including: 
the  whole  of  the  Gambia,  and  most  important  for  the  c(>nimenv  vt 
gold,  the  trade  in  which  divided  into  three  branches :  one  pnx'Crd- 
ing  from  Melle  toward  Kukiii,  and  thence  to  Eg^pt ;  the  othor 
from  Melle  to  Tumbutu,  and  thence  to  Tawjit :  the  (»thor  likewise 
by  way  of  Tumbutu,  but  tlieuce  to  Wadjin  (Oden),  which  then  «.i> 

a  verj-  important  place,  not  only 

for  gold,  but  also  for  the  .vlavt- 

Timbilktu,  or  Tifmbutu,  an  impor-  trade.*     Timbilktu    already  at 

taut  entrepot  for  the  salt-trade.  that  time  was  a  very  iin}-ortarit 

entreiH)t  for  the  salt,  wliich  ail 
came  from  the  mines  of  Teghaza. 
A.D.    1460.  The  town  of  A'gades  built,  according  to  Marinol  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  ;MD. 
A.H.  865-6.       and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  this  commercial  entn'i»!'t 
was  built  about  this  time,  perhaps  a  few  years  later,  as  it  is  Sonni 
'All  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  very  important  market-place 
of  Tademekka,  which  for  many  centuries  had  carried  on  the  com- 
merce between  the  Niger  and  Egypt. 


*  Ca  da  Mosto,  Prima  Navigazione,  c.  13.    With  regard  to  Oden,  lee  e.  10 ;  Ibr  TtaMklB,  a  11 
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Sonni  Au,  son  of  Sonni  Mohammed  D'ail,  "the  fpreat  tyrant  and  a.d.  1464-5. 
famous  miscreant,"  but  a  king  of  the  highest  historical  importance     a.h.  869. 
for  Negroland,  the  sixteenth  of  the  Sonni,  ascended  the  throne  in 
Gagho,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  part  of  Africa  by  pros- 
trating the  kingdom  of  Me  lie. 

Invited  by  'Omar,  the  Tiimbutu-koy,  Sonni  'Alf  marches  against  Tim-  a.d.  1468-9. 
bdktu,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  Songhay  Proper.  While  a.h.  878. 
his  horsemen  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  A'kil  makes  his 
escape  toward  Biru  or  Walata.  Sonni  'All  then,  instead  of  attack- 
ing immediately  the  town  of  Timbilktu,  went  first  to  El  Ilddh,  the 
southwestern  province  of  Walata.  Having  thence  returned  to  Tim- 
buktu, from  whence  'Omar  also,  the  Tdmbutu-koy,  had  meanwhile 
fled  to  Biru,*  he  ransacked  and  plundered  the  town,  and  made  a 
terrible  havoc  among  its  inhabitants,  even  surpassing  that  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  pagan  king  of  Mdshi  conquering 
the  town.  Sonni  'Ah'  seems  especially  to  have  exercised  some  cru- 
elty against  the  learned  men.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  town 
seems  soon  to  have  recovered  from  this  blow,  for  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  that  it  became  more  densely  inhabited  than 
before.  But  the  reason  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
of  Sonni  'Ali,  the  Arab  mer- 
chants from  the  north  broke  off 

their   traffic   with   Ghdnata   or  WaUta  or  Bim  becomes  insignifi- 

Waliita  (Biru),  and  instead  began  cant,  all  the  merchants  emigrat- 

to  visit  the  markets  of  Timbiiktu  ing  to  Timbuktu  and  Gt>g6. 

and  Gdgd. 

Sonni  'Ah  conquered  B^hena,  that 
Ls  the  centre  or  original  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ghdnata 
and  the  later  Walita,  but  satisfied  himself  with  making  the  chief  of 
that  country  his  tributary.  Sonni  'Ali  then  made  Jinni  likewise 
tributary,  which  place  had  not  been  conquered  even  by  the  kings  of 
Mclle,  and  he  there  likewise  caused  an  immense  bloodshed.  Jinni 
was  at  that  time  highly  flourishing  through  its  industry  in  native 
cloth,  t  At  a  later  time  the  first  A'skia  held  the  King  of  Jinni  as  a 
prisoner  in  his  capital.  (Leo,  I.  vii.,  c.  3.) 
It  must  have  been  Sonni  'Ah  to 


whom  Joao  IL  of  Portugal  sent 
an  embassy ;  and  it  was  evident- 
ly that  king  who  allowed  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Wadan,  or  Hdden,  which 
however  they  did  not  preserve 
fur  a  long  time,  the  place  being 
too  barren  and  at  too  considera- 
ble a  distance  from  the  coast. 
But  nevertheless  the  establish- 
ment of  this  factory  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact. 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
desert  the  Berabish  and  the  Udd- 
ya  struggling  for  the  predomin- 
ance.    The  Zendgha  already  in 
a  degraded  position. 
A.D.  1471.    The  coast  of  Guinea  explored  by 
A.H.    876.       the  Portuguese. 
A.D.  1481.    Alfonso  V.  dies;   is  succeeded  hj 
A.H.    886.        the  still  more  energetic  Joao  II. 
The  Portuguese  build  Elmina, 
the  flrst  European  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
A.D.  1488.    The  Jolof  prince,  Bcmoy,  came  to 
A.H.    894.       Portugal,  and  communicated  so 
much  information  with  regard  to 
the  nations*  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especially  the  Mosi,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  much  in  common  with  Christiaas,  that  he  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.     It  was  supposed  that  the  King  of  Mdsi 
was  the  long-sought  Prester  John.     Ogane  is  the  native  royal  title 
of  the  King  of  Mdsi.     In  consequence,  from  this  time  forward,  nu- 

•  From  A'hined  BAM  we  learn  nothing  more  reapecting  the  fate  of  'OmAr;  bat  we  see  in  another 

-age  that  Sonni  'Alt  imprisoned  Al  Mokhtir,  another  son  of  Mohammed  Niar,  who,  from  what 

iws,  it  ia  evident  was  Tumbutu-kof. 

t  De  Bamw,  in  the  highly  intereiting  paMage,  L,  L  8,  c.  19,  p.  967 ;  and  the  curious  report  of  the 

German  Valetin  Ferdinand,  by  Kunstmann,  in  Abhandlungen  dcr  K.  I'aier.,  Akad.,  cL  liL,  voL  viiL, 

flnt  section  a,  1856.    1 1  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Otrtmn  author,  although  he  speaks  of  Wa- 

dia,  does  not  say  any  thing  of  it  ever  having  been  a  iketory. 


foUo^ 
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merous  messengers  were  sent  into  the  interior  by  the  King  Joio 
from  different  quarters,  and  a  nearer  alliance  seems  to  hare  been 
concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Mandingoes,  although  it  was  weD 

understood  in  Portugal  at  that 
time  that  the  empire  <if  the  Mel- 
lians  had  fallen  to  mm. 

Sonni  'Alf  was  drowned  in  a  tor-    *^  ""^Too* 
rent  on  his  return  from  an  expe-    '^I's^'uohar.* 
dition  against  Gurma,  after  hav-    ^^^.h.  s9S! 
ing    conquered    the   Zoghoran* 
(not  Zaghwana)  and  the  Fulldn. 

The  power  of  the  tribe  of  the  FuUan  in  those  quarters,  in  the  south  of 
Soughay,  at  so  early  a  date,  is  of  the  highest  interest ;  in  the  west 
they  arc  noticed  at  the  same  period  repeatedly  by  De  Barros.! 

The  army  of  the  deceased  king  proceeded  from  B'anebi  (Ben  aba?  the  *^""S5» 
capital  of  Gurma ;  see  Appendix  VI.,  p.  647)  to  Dangha,  eridentlj  '^^  ®^* 
the  place  (Denga)  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  journey,  and  here 
Al)il  Bal^r  D'ad,  son  of  Sonni  'All,  ascended  the  throne.  But  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  Al)il  Bakr,  a  native  of  Songhay  (**Nigrita" — Leo) 
and  officer  of  Sonni,  collected  his  party  and  marched  against  the 
new  king.  But  having  attacked  him  at  Dangha,  he  was  beaten, 
when  he  escaped  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gagho,  where  he  collected 
again  his  army,  and  vanquished  the  king  in  a  most  sanguinary  but 
decisive  battle.  Sonni  A'bii  Bakr  D'ai£  fled  to  Abar  (Adar?), 
where  he  died. 

Mohammed  ben  A  1)11  Bakr,  sumamed  e'  Thilri,  on  ascending  the  "''"^q^ 
throne  with  the  titles  Emir  el  Milmcnin  and  Khalifa  el  Moslemfn,  ^^'  ^^' 
adopted  as  royal  title  A'skia  or  Sikkia.^  Thus  the  dynasty  of  a 
foreign  family,  Libyan,  Coptic,  or  Himyaritic,  was  supplanted  by  a 
native  Songhay  and  African  (e  tomo  el  dominio  nei  Negri),  al- 
though it  leaned  more  toward  Islam  and  Mohammedan  learning 
than  the  former  one,  for  A'skia  was  a  friend  of  the  learned  and  fol- 
lowed their  advice. 

The  first  thing  which  this  great  Songhay  king  felt  it  incumbent  to 
do  was  to  give  his  subjects  some  repose,  by  reducing  his  army  and 
allowing  part  of  the  i)coj>lc  to  engage  in  pacific  pursuits,  all  the  in- 
habitants having  been  employed  by  Sonni  'Ah'  in  warlike  purposes. 

Altogether  it  docs  not  appear  exaggerated  what  A'hmed  Biiba  says 
of  this  distinguished  king,  that  "God  made  use  of  his  sen-ice  in  or- 
der to  save  the  true  believers  (in  Ncgroland)  from  their  sufferings 
and  calamities." 

Imracdiately  after  his  accession  to 

power,  A'skia  sent  for  his  brother  The  Songhay  language  extends  as 

'Omar,  from    Biru    or   Walata,  far  as  Walata  and  Jinni. 

which  place  already  at  this  time 
had   so   totally  merged    into    a 

Songhay  province  that  the  Songhay  idiom,  at  least  in  the  higher 
circles,  where  a  traveler  like  Leo  was  likely  to  move  about,  had  be- 
come the  common  language.  "  Questa  gente,"  says  Leo  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Walata,  "  usa  un  certo  linguaggio  dctto  Sungai."§ 
A'skia  then  made  his  bn)thcr,  in  whom  he  had  implicit  confidence, 
Tumbutu-koy,  in  the  place  of  ||  Al  Mukhtar  ben  Mohammed  Nasr. 

lie  then  sent  his  older  brother,  likewise  called  'Omar,  but  with  the    a.d.  1494. 
surname  Kumzaghu,^  the  Fcre'ng  of  Kurmina,  who  conquered  the         ^*!X» 
important  town  of  Zagha,  and  made  war  against  "Bukr  m'a,"     a.h.  eirj. 

•  Pee  what  I  have  naid  rcupocting  the  tribe  of  the  Zoghor.'n  or  Jawambe,  p.  129. 

t  8oc  De  I'arros,  Id  the  passage  mentioned  bofore.  "Key  dos  Fullon." 

X  The  origin  of  this  name,  as  stated  by  Alimed  Bib '«,  is  not  very  probable :  but  althoagh  it  b  trw 
tiiat  "  A'skiji"  was  rather  a  royal  title,  which  the  found<  r  of  this  new  dynanty  adopted,  Devwthf- 
less,  in  Negroland,  the  popular  nam^  of  this  great  ruler  and  conqueror  la  nothing  bat  A'#kbi,  and  ibrnx 
was  the  nason  why  Leo  calls  him  o::ly  by  this  name,  changing  it  into  lachia. 

5  I.eo,  1.  vl.,  c.  9,  p.  13S.  cd.  Venezia,  1837. 

I  These  words  Mr.  Halfs  (p.  B33)  has  neglected  to  translate. 

IT  Wliether  this  'Umar  received  his  surname  KumcAgha  oolj  from  the  dRoiiittaaee  «f  hit  taking 
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(Borkam'a  ?),  evidently  a  Mandingo  governor  of  the  empire  of  Mel- 
le.  He  also,  according  to  Leo,  imprisoned  the  ruler  of  Jinni,  whom 
Sonni  'Ah'  had  allowed  to  reside  in  his  own  capital,  and  kept  him 
daring  his  lifetime  a  prisoner  in 


90tb  8«pt.. 

A.D.  1495. 

A.H.     001. 

S«f«r, 

A.H.    902. 


Joao  II.,  the  indefatigable  king  of 
Portugal,  died,  whose  spirit  found 
no  repose  but  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  in  dis- 
tant discoveries,  especially  in  Af- 
rica. As  we  learn  from  an  oc- 
casional hint  in  Be  Barros,*  this 
king  had  already  sent  an  embas- 
sador to  the  'Majisa  of  Melle. 


Gagho,  ruling  Jinni  by  means  of 
a  governor. 

Having  thus  not  only  consolidated, 
but  even  extended  the  empire, 
the  first  A'skff^  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mekka,  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  princes 
and  learned  men  of  the  East, 
and  made  him  more  famous  than 
any  other  of  his  enterprises. 
The  most  distinguished  men  of 
all  the  tribes  under  his  command 
accompanied  him  on  his  great 

journey,  especially  the  great  Wcli  Miir  Saleh  Jifr,  a  W^or^,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  Tutilna,t  in  the  province  of  Tindirma,  and  1500 
armed  men,  1000  on  foot  and  500  on  horseback.  He  took  with  him 
300,000  mithk^I,  but  behaved  so  generously  that,  according  to  Leo, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  a  loan  of  150,000  mithkal  more.  Ho 
had  an  official  investiture  performed  by  the  Sherif  el  'Abfisi,  as 
Khalifa  in  Songhay,  and  took  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  men,  such  as  Jelal  e*  Soyilti.  He  also  founded  a  charitable 
institution  in  Mekka  for  the  people  of  Tckriir. 

Hi^  Mohammed  A'skia  returned  to  Gagho. 


AafDst, 

A.D.  1497-8. 

Dba  •!  Httjjm, 
A.H.  600. 
A.D.  1498-9. 

A.H.  904. 


Uij  Mohammed  undertakes  an  expedition,  or  a  formal  jihad,  against 
Kasi,  the  Sultan  of  Mosi,  having  sent  the  Weli  Miir  Saleh  Niir  as 
an  embassador  to  that  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  Is- 
lam. But  the  Mdisi  people  having  consulted  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  refused  to  change  their  native  worship,  A'skia  devas- 
tated their  country.  He  came  back  from  this  expedition  in  Rama- 
dhan.  He  (himself  or  'Othman)  then  conquered  the  country  of  Ba- 
ghena,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  empire  of  Gh^nah  or  Ghanata,  the 
king  of  which  had  already  been  made  tributary  by  Sonni  'AH,  and 
slew  the  Fellani  (PilUo)  chieftain  Damba-dumbL  We  therefore  at 
this  early  period  find  the  Fiilbe  very  powerful,  as  well  in  the  south 
(Gurma,  see  p.  666)  as  in  the  northwest ;  while  from  De  Barros  we 
learn  that  their  power  in^tho  southwest  was  not  less  great.  The 
Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Abairu  (?),  and  deprived 
him  of  his  kingdom.^  , 

A'skia  then  sent  his  brother  'Om^r  Kumzaghu  against  Melle,  where 
the  Kaid  Kam  Fati  Kalliyen  seems  to  have  exercised  at  the  time 
supreme  power;  but  'Omar  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  the  town  of  Zillen  or  Zalna,  where  the  court  of  Melle  seems  to 
have  been,  he  sent  for  the  king  himself,  encamping  meanwhile  in  a 
place  called  Tanfaren,  a  little  to  the  east  from  Zillen.  Hf^  Mo- 
hammed A'skia  then  came  in  person,  vanquished  the  kaid,  destroy- 
ed the  town,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Melle,  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

the  town  of  Zigfaa,  we  can  not  decide :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  must  be  diitlngnlsbed  fh»n  the 
other  brother  of  the  same  name,  elite  AHhrncd  Bnhk  would  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity.  \Ye  never  ihid 
that  a  governor  of  the  important  province  of  Kurmina  was  at  the  same  time  TAmbntu-koy;  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  individuals  Is  quite  evident,  for  '(>mir  Kumaaghu  died  986,  and  'Omiur  son  of 
B6  Rakr— that  is  to  say,  his  other  brother -the  Tambutu-koy,  W8.    See  farther  down. 

*  De  Barros,  L,  1  iiL,  c  12,  p.  257,  dicendo  (the  later  Hansa,  In  Manners  time)  que  bavia  em  boa 
ventara  ser  Ihe  enviado  este  mensiO^i*^  porqne  a  ten.  avd  que  tlnha  a  sea  proprio  nome  fora,  envi- 
•do  otro  mensajeiro  do  otro  Key  D.  Jofto  de  Portugal 

t  Tnkalna,  as  the  name  b  givoi  by  Ralft,  Is  wrong. 

t  In  the  Gibla,  the  southwestern  district  of  the  great  desert,  there  Is  a  tribe  of  the  name  Welid 
Ab6ri. 


A.D.  1499- 

1500. 

A.H.  905. 


A.D.  1500. 
A.U.  90'>. 
A.D.  1501. 
A.H.  907. 
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According  to  Leo,*  A'skfa  made  the  whole  of  Melle  tribatar^,  laying 
such  a  heavy  tribute  upon  that  ruler  that  he  entirely  tied  his  hands. 
Nevertheless  the  capital  of  MeUe  still  at  that  time  was  a  flourish- 
ing place,  and  the  largest  town  in  Negroland,  containing  aboni 
6000  dwellings.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  town  called  Zillen  or  Zalna 
by  A'hmed  Bab^. 

In  the  same  year  Hdj  Mohammed  'Alf  Ghajfddni,  the  powerful  king 

A'sk£a  sent  an  expedition  against  of  Bumu  (see   toI.  iL,  p.  589), 

Bargif,  or,  as  it  is  more  justly  about  this  time  probably  under- 

called,  Barbif,t  the  country  in-  took  his  expedition  to  the  south- 

closed  between  Gurma,  Yoruba,  western  frontier  of  his  large  em- 

and  the  great  river.     The  in-  pire,  beyond  the  Kwara,  in  or- 

habitants  of  this  country  being  a  der  to  protect  it  against  the  en- 

very  warlike  set  of  people,  the  croachments  of  his  powerful  oon- 

strugglc  appears  to  have  been  temporaiy  the  Songhaj  king. 

very  violent ;  and  although  A'h- 
med Baba  does  not  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  whole  of  the  result,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Soughay  king  was  occupied  with  Bargil  for  the  next  four  or  ^ve 
years,  that  he  met  with  great  resistance ;  this  is  also  clearly  in- 
dicated by  traditions  still  extant  in  that  country,  the  name  Bargtf 
being  generally  derived  from  the  Songhay  words  five  (go),  horses 
(beri),  **  five  horses"  being  the  only  remnant  of  an  army  led  into  the 
country  by  the  Songhay  king.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  also  clearly 
indicated  by  another  document,  t 

The  Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Kelinbiit.  The  fol-  a.d.  1M& 
lowing  years  no  expedition  seems  to  have  been  undertaken,  the  a.h.  912. 
A'skia  being  busy  with  the  internal  a£fairs  of  his  extensive  empire, 
which  extended  from  Kebbi  in  the  east  as  far  as  the  present  conn- 
try  of  Kaarta,  and  from  Bennendi(gu  as  far  as  Tegh^a.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  staid  the  greater  part  of  this  period  near  Timbxlktu, 
where  he  was  evidently  when  T^o  rnsited  this  part  of  Africa,  who 
thouglit  Tinibiiktii  to  be  his  usual  residence,  but  nevertheless  was 
fully  aware,  although  he  did  not  clcariy  express  it,  that  Gagho  was 
hLs  other  residence :  "  Qnesto  signer  fu  preso  dal  detto  Izeliia  e  te- 
nuto  in  Ccigo  lino  alia  niorte,"  I.  vii.,  c.  3,  at  the  end.  The  A'skfa 
Ftaid  in  Kiibara,  *'thc  well-known  harlx)r,"  when  he  heard  of  the 
learned  man,  the  Fakih  Mahmiid,  having  come  to  Gagho,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  and  went  there  by  water,  for  almost  all  the 
intereourse  between  Timbuktu  and  the  whole  western  (Quarter,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  Songhay  empire  with  its  capital, 
on  the  other,  was  along  the  river. 

Iliij  ^loliammed  sends  the  B'akukurakoy  'All  Fulann  and  BelghYi  Mo-  a.d.  l.M  1. 
hammed  Kiri  against  M'a  Futa§  Kaitiil,  the  Fercng  of  Bugheua,  a.h.  917. 
who  had  revolted. 

Ilaj  Mohammed,  always  extending  his  empire  farther  westward,  a.d.  1512. 
marehed  against  a  powerful  chieftain,  AirainU  Almatni  Tfndhar,  a.h.  918. 
and  slew  him  in  Zaru.     This  is  a  highly  interesting  expedition, 

•   Thi.-*  i.4  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  T.oo,  1.  vH.,  c.  4. 

t  This  true  native  lomi  of  tho  name  of  that  country  A'hraed  B6b.i  given  hlmaelf.  At  the  tim^ 
when  I  luad."  the  txctrpta  I  did  not  idintify  the  name,  having  misapolled  it  liarka;  but  the  form 
liarb//  is  i\\\\W  dtcipive. 

t  Apjicntlix  to  (  lapperton's  Second  Kxpedition.  p.  335  "  And  it  \a  r«>corded  that,  when  the  equi- 
table I'rince  Hadgi  Mohammed  AUah-kaja  (A'fkiti)  ruled  overthlfl  province,  he  could  gain  no  advan- 
tage over  them." 

5  Jlu^  ^'J^  ff^-ff  .,-S  .-ilL-  The  name  is  remarkable ;" raV  a  Maadingo  word ;  it 
may  belong  to  the  title  "  fercng,"  as  a  sort  of  tautology. 

K  .\3.V.'j  ^Cv^  \  uav] '•  It  \A  not  improbable  that  the  name  All'ain  expreflsea  the  aatiraal 
term  Dheliau  or  Dheliankc,  to  whom  thi.s  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Fut4  T<'»ro  be)k»ig«d. 
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The  Portugaese  in  the  Senegal 
quite  surprised  at  the  great  flame 
of  war  (incendo  di  guerra)  which 
at  that  time  ravaged  all  the 
countries  from  east  to  west.* 


SoDgfaay.  Neighboring  Klngdotna. 

as  the  results  of  it  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  as  far  as  the 
coast,  where  the  enterprising 
Portuguese  were  at  that  time  es- 
tablishing their  power.  For  it 
happened  just  at  the  time  that 
Kolli,  AH'afn's  eldest  son,  was 
absent  on  an  expedition,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
father  he  fled  with  his  army  to 
Fiita,  which  at  that  time  belong- 
ed to  the  King  of  Jolof,  and  en- 
deavored to  assume  the  sovereign 
power,  in  which  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  slaughter  of  the 
King  of  Jolof.  The  country  of 
Jolof  thus  became  divided  be- 
tween Kolli  (Kolli  Salti  [Satti- 
gi  ?]  Tindhar)  and  DUmala  (Di- 
mil,  a  common  title,  the  Temala 
of  the  Portuguese),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  governors  of  the 
former  king  of  Jolof. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Son-  a.d.  1513. 
ghay  king  marched  against  Kit-  a.h.  919. 
sena^  and  returned  from  thence 
in  the  first  Rebi  of  the  following 

year.     This  is  an  extraordinary  short  time  for  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion, even  if  he  had  been  residing  in  the  easternmost  part  of  his 
empire  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  it.     Nevertheless,  if  we  can 
believe  Leo,  the  A'skfi  conquered  not  only  Kitsena^  but  also  GtSber 
(which  already  at  that  time  had  a  very  large  capital  and  a  good 
trade,  and  considerable  industry,  especially  in  leather  work),  Zan- 
fara,  Zcgzcg,  Kanu,  and  almost 
the    whole   of  Hausa;t  but   it 
would  almost  appear  to  me  as  if 
Leo  in  this  case  had  confounded 
A'skia  with  Kanta,  the  ruler  of 
Kebbi. 


Kolli  founded  a  powerful  Negro 
dynasty,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Yurfma,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Kalibi  (Kolli  Labbe)  Ba- 
tira,  a  most  excellent  prince,  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  piety 
and  justice;  then  followed  Kata, 
son  of  Yurima. 

The  Portuguese,  under  D*Ataidc, 
take  possession  of  Azemmiir. 


The  Hausa  States  become  impor- 
tant— Koiorofa. 


A.D.  1514. 

A.H.    920. 
About  the  end  of  this  year  the    a.d.  1515, 
A'akii    marched    against    Al-    a.h.    921, 
'Adalet,  the  King  of  A'gades, 
and  returned  from  thence  the 


The  Portngncae  occupy  Tednest. 


*  The  following  is  the  highly  intereitliig  aeootmt  which  w«  have  reeehred  from  De  Barroe  {Atia, 
L,  L  3,  c.  12,  p.  80S)  of  UUs  groat  eommotion :  "  £  nio  loineDte  per  ettee  e  per  Pero  d'  Kvora,  nuu 
aindA  per  hum  Mem  Roys  ettcodeiro  de  loa  cua  e  per  Pero  de  Astunii^  lea  mo^  d*  eaporas  qoe 
elle  leva^'a  por  companheiro,  mandon  El  Rey  algonas  vezee  recadoe  a  £1  Key  de  Tangnbata  e  ao 
mesroo  Temalii  (Damll)  que  se  chiamava  Key  doe  Fulloe.  O  qual  Temali  neetea  tlempoe  foi  naa 
qudlas  partes  hum  ineendio  d$  gutrra  levantandoee  da  parte  do  Sd  ex  homa  Comarca  chamada 
Futa  con  tanto  numero  de  gente  que  seccavam  hum  rio  qoando  a  «lle  chqjavam ;  e  asaiera  eeqoivo 
•  barbaro  este  acoute  d*  aquella  gente  paga  que  assolava  qnanto  se  Ihe  pnnha  diante.  K  como  con 
vesta  ferocidade  tinha  feito  grande  damno  emoe  amigos  e  serrtdmres  del  Rey,  prlndpalmente  a  el  Rey 
de  Tnngubutu,  If  andi  Mansa,  Uli  Hansa  mandoo  Ihe  per  algunas  veses  sens  recados  de  aminidp,  e 
oatnw  de  rogo  sohre  os  negodos  da  guerra  qoe  tiaha  com  estes.**  It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  bow 
the  coarse  of  aflairs  in  this  quarter  confirms  aSX  that  we  know  from  other  sources.  Thus  M.  le  Colo- 
nel  Faidherbe,  at  present  goremor  of  the  Senegal,  in  oppositicm  to  oommoo  tradition,  which  would 
bare  carried  bade  the  foundation  of  the  new  dynasty  In  F6ta,  which  he  well  understood  proceeded 
from  the  east,  to  the  middle  of  the  foorteeoth  century,  arrives  at  the  cooclosion  that  it  mast  hare 
been  establisbed  about  the  year  1600.— DuUsein  ds  to  JSoe.  Qingr.^  ir.,  p.  991. 

t  Leo  heard  this  report  eridently  tnm  merchants,  and  In  a  rery  exaggerated  manner,  for  Aluned 
BAb4  would  be  gnUty  of  inaoearacy  beyond  measore.  If  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  a  secood  expedi- 
tion 4rhich  U^J  Mohammed,  according  to  Leo*s  aoooont,  undertook  three  years  after  the  flnt ;  nay, 
•oeh  an  expedition  la  totaDy  Impoaalble,  on  aocoont  of  the  hoatlUty  of  Kanta,  the  ruler  of  KebU, 
who  made  faimaelf  independent  of  Booghay  the  second  year  after  the  expedUloa  to  KAtifloa,  and  there 
was  no  road  fhmi  Soii^y  to  Kaad  txeept  through  KebbL 
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fbUowing  year,  haring  driren  oat,  as  we  know  ficom  odwr  aouraea,* 
the  Berber  tribes,  and  transplanted  there  a  good  numr  of  fab  oiwa 
peojde,  although  the  Sonimaj  language  maj  have  been  ipoken 
there  before  this  period.  Howerer,  it  is  evident  from  Leo*a  a»- 
eoimt,f  who  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  expedition,  that  the  Kiiw 
of  A'gades  paid  tribnte  to  A'skii  abeady  before  this  time.  At  afl 
eflmts,  this  was  the  highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  not  only  H4 
Mohammed  himself;  bat  the  A'sktts  in  general  attained;  tey  on 
his  retam  from  this  expedition, 
Kanta,  the  Governor  of  L^ka,  in 

the  province  of  Kebbi,  who  owed   ▲.d.  1516.   Kantftfbmidaaa 
him  allegiance,  and  who  had  ao-    ▲.H.  922.       dom  in  Kebbi. 
companied  him  in  this  war,  de-  BImi-n-Dnggaly  la  tho 


manded  his  share  in  the  boo^,  of  Kitsena,  he  took  n  M 

which  probably  was  very  great^  dencefirrtinGinigii,  toasiBfe- 

and   not  being   satisfied,  rose  rtbne,  and  flnal^  btT  ^ 

against  him,  and  vanqoished  him 

in  a  great  battle,  after  which  he 

made  himself  independent  of 

8onghay,  and  was   snocessfal,    a.d.  1517.   Kanta  viadicatea  kit  i 

A'sU^  who  marched   against   a.r.  928.       ofSonghi^. 

^   him  tiie  following  year,  being 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  with- 
out having  obtained  the  slightest  saccess.    It  is  therefore  next  to 
impossiUe  that  A'sktt  achieved  the  conqaest  of  the  Hiosa  pvor- 
inoes,  as  described  by  Leo.  • 

HiQ  Mohammed  again  visited  the  western  part  of  his  empire,  and  on   a.d.  1S18L 
the  15th  Bamadhin  staid  in  Timbifkta.  a.h.  m. 

The  name  Songhay,  not  mentioned  by  former  aathors,  becomes  eon- 
spicoons,  being  employed  as  well  by  Leo  as  by  De  Batroa. 

The  king  residM  again  in  Songhay  Pnqper,  and  was  in  Saakar,  a   a.i>.  1680L 
place  beyond  KdkUi,  when  he  learned  the  death  of  his  beloved   a,u^  9K. 
brother  'Om^r  Knmz^bn,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for 
the  stability  of  his  rule.     He  then  invested  another  brother,  named 
Yahia,  with  the  governor-  or  fercngship  of  Kifrmina,  which  certain- 
ly was  the  most  important  province  of  the  empii-e. 

H^j  Mohammed  lost  another  brother,  'Omar  the  Tiimbutii-koy  (see  p.   a.d.  1521-2. 
667),  and  thus  having  been  deprived  of  his  most  faithful  servants,      a.h.  928. 
and  having  passed  the  prime  of  life,  became  the  plaything  of  his 
overbearing  sons,  the  intrigues  taking  a  more  open  turn  after  t:ome 
affair  in  Banku  or  Bango,  the  character  of  which  is  not  quite  a.d.  1524-5. 
clear.  a.h.  931. 

At  length  affairs  assumed  such  a  serious  character  that  the  heir>ap-  a.d.  1527-8. 
parent,  or  Ferengmangha  U^j  Miisa,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,     a.h.  934. 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrimage,  threatened  to  kill 
him;  so  that  the  aged  Mohammed  fled  to  Tindirma,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Y^hia.     The  latter  then 
seems  to  have  brought  about  some  understanding  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family;  for  in  the  following  year  we  find  the  old  a.d.  1528-9. 
king  again  in  G^gho,  when  Mifsa  revolted  openly  against  his  father,     a.h.  935. 
and  went  with  some  of  his  brothers  to  Kifkf^     Yihia,  the  Fer^ng 
of  Kiirmina,  being  again  requested  by  his  brother  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  sons,  came  to  Gagho,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter 
to  Kifkfd,  but  was  openly  attacked  bv  the  mutinous  chUdren  and 
murdered.     Miisa  then,  seeing  that  his  father  was  powerless,  re- 
turned to  Gagho,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  great 
holiday,  forced  him  to  abdicate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  and 
six  months.     Nevertheless,  he  left  him  in  his  palace,  while  he  him- 
self staid  in  his  own  house.     H^j  Mohanmi^  A'skii,  as  Aimied 
Baba  says,  was  too  great  (or  too  mild)  to  rale  a  (torbolent)  coimtfy 
like  Songhay. 

•  SeevoLL,  p.S«3,Mq.  tL8e^Lv&,«lL 
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That  the  extent  of  the  empire  in  its  prime,  was  not  exaggerated  by  the 
author  of  the  Hiatory  of  Songhay  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Mif- 
Hy  A'hmcd's  expedition. 
A'akid  Musa  began  his  bloody  and  restless  reign  by  endeavoring  to  a.d.  1529. 
murder  all  his  brothers,  and  pursued  them  to  Kiirmina,  where  they   a.h.   935. 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince, 'Othmiin  Jubiibu,  another  son  of  IIiCj  Mohammed;  but  he 
forced  them  all  to  decamp,  together  with  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince himself,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  Banku  or  Bango,  and  other 
great  men.    The  aged  'Alf  Pu- 
lanii,  who  had  accompanied  £1 
B.i}  Mohammed  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, fled  to  Kand.* 
^Iiisa,  having  returned  to  Gigho,    a.d.  1533.    'Abd  el  Kerfm  ben  Maghfli,  from 
continued  the  attempt  to  murder    a.h.    940.        Bii  'Ali,  in  Tawiit,  the  great  apos- 
his  remaining  brothers,  as  far  as  tie  of  Middle  Negroland,  where 

he  was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  he  is  stated  to  have  transplanted 

them,  while  they,  on  their  part,  the  power  formerly  grafted  upon 

endeavored  to  rid  themselves  of  Songhay,  is  said  to  have  died 

their  tormentor,  so  that  he  had  this  year.     If  this  bo  reallgr  the 

not  a  moment's  rest.  case,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 

a  former  passage  in  my  work 
about  this  distinguished  man  (vol. 
Im  P-  476)  has  to  be  altered  a 
little. 
At  this  period  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  to  the  King  of  Melle,  who 
was  reduced  to  the  western  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  therefore  is 
now  styled  Mandi  Mansa,  and  who  then  waged  war  with  Temala 
(the  Dflmil,  rey  dos  Fullos ;  see  above).    The  Portuguese  endeav- 
ored also  to  open  communication  with  the  King  of  Mdsi  (el  rey  dos 
Moses),  of  whoso  power  they  had  received  reports,  but  from  the 
wrong  side,  namely,  from  Benin.     The  King  of  Mosi  was  then 
waging  war  with  the  Mandi  Mansa. 

In  this  sanguinary  reign,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Portuguese    a.d.  1534. 
sent  an  embassy,  among  the  other  princes  in  the  interior,  also  to  a   a.h.    941. 
nephew  of  this  Milsa,  King  of  Songhay,  f  from  the  side  of  Mina,  or 
Elmina,  their  colony  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Miisa  died.    Mohammed  B^nkor^  son  of  'Omar  Kumx^hu,  was  made  a.d.  1 535-6. 
A'skia  in  a  place  called  Mansdr.   This  cruel  prince  drove  the  old  Uaj     A.H.  942. 
Mohammed  from  the  royal  palace,  where  even  Mdsa  had  left  him, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  a  place 
called   kanklLka.      Mohammed 
Bankor^  was  a  warlike  prince, 

but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  The  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Keb- 

career,  nor  was  ho  a  favorite  bi  more  firmly  established.    But 

with  the  people.    He  marched  after  the  death  of  the  first  Kanta, 

against  Kanta,  but  was  totally  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  his 

routed  at  a  place  called  Wen-  two  sons,  Kanna  and  Himiiddu, 

termasa  (a  Berber  name),  and  fight  for  the  royal  power,  when 

fled  most  ingloriously,  having  a  Him^du  is  said  to  have  driven 

*  In  thia  initanee  also  it  b  not  eertain  whether  the  lovn  of  Kmii6  be  meent,  or  whether  that  naane 
at  the  time  attached  onlv  to  the  whole  proTinoe. 

t  *'  Tamben  per  via  da  fortalesa  da  Mina  mandarao  a  Mohamed  hem  Manzngne  e  neto  de  Mnna 
Rej  de  Songo,  qoe  dc  hama  Cidade  das  mab  populosas  daqaella  grao  Prorineia  a  qae  noe  oommnne- 
mente  chamomoa  Mandhtga,  a  qnal  Cidade  Jas  no  parallelo  do  Caho  daa  palmaa,  mettida  dentro  no 
aeriio  per  dbtancia  de  cento  e  quarenta  legoas,  eegundo  a  eetna^ao  daa  taboaa  da  noeaa  Geo^raila.** 
— De  Barroa,  ^  ma,  L  c .  p.  869.  That  nephew  of  M  6aa«  therefore,  was  evidently  goremor  of  the  former 
nrtoeipal  prorfaice  of  tlie  kteKdom  of  Melle.  "  The  Ung,**  aaya  De  Barroa  &ither  on,  "  was  not  a 
Httie  enrpriaed  at  the  Ktaig  of  Portngal  eendtog  him  preaenU.**^  It  b  very  probable  that  amoofftheae 
■reaenta  were  the  artteka  of  l\»itmueae  wortmanahtp  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  memoir  lb 
PUliplI.,onthepowwe#M61i7eP  DhibeU,  aa  foondby  the  MaroeeafaMsmongtheipoUofGAgho. 
Bee  lower  down. 
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very  narrow  escape  through  the  back  the  former  with  the  mid  of 

waters  of  the  Niger.  the  Fillbe. 

He  then  marched  against  Gurma,    a.d.  1536. 
and  sent  Mari  Tamiza,  the  Fe-    a.h.   943. 
r^ng  of  Dendi,  against  the  ene- 
my.    But  the  latter,  having  laid  in  chains  all  the  leading  men  in 
im  army,  deposed  the  king,  2d  Dhu  el  K'ada  (12th  April),  and  in- 
stalled Isma  afl,  a  son  of  Haj  Mohammed,  on  the  throne  as  A'skia. 

Isma  ail  brought  his  aged  father  from  Kankaka  back  to  Gigho,  where  a.d.  1537. 
he  died  in  the  night  preceding  the  'Aid  el  Fotr,  and  was  buried  in  a.h.  944. 
the  great  mosque.     In  the  same  year  Ism^'ail  went  to  Dire.* 

A'skia  Ismaafl  then  marched  against  the  Bakaboki  (the  chief  of  Boj-     a.h.  945. 
jo?),  in  Gurma,  and  killed  and  carried  into  slavery  a  great  many 
people,  so  that  a  slave  in  G^ho  fetched  not  more  than  800  shells. 

A'skfa  Isma  ail,  a  very  energetic  and  much-respected  king,  nnfortu-    a.d.  1539. 
nately  reigned  too  short  a  period,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  not    a.h.    946. 
more  than  two  yeani,  nine  months,  six  days,  in  the  month  of  Bejeb 
(October  or  November). 

The  army,  which  had  just  marched  out  upon  an  expedition,  made  IV 
h^,  another  son  of  Haj  Mohammed,  A'skfii,  on  the  ICth  Sh'aban. 
The  new  king  proved  a  very  stem  master,  the  severest  kiuf;  who 
ruled  over  Songhay ;  but  he  made  himself  also  respected  by  his  ene- 
mies, even  in  the  most  distant  quarter.    Thus,  in  the  third  year  of  his    a.d.  1542. 
reign,  he  marched  against  Yaghaba  (not  Baghaba),  the  most  dis-    a.h.    949. 
tant  place  of  the  sultans  of  Ban- 
duk,  or  Bennendiign,  on  the  re- 
motest southwesterly  branch  of    a.d.  1544.    About  this  time  Mohammed,  the 
the  Niger ;  and  two  years  later   a.h.    951.       ruler  of  Bdmn,  fooght  a  ode- 
he  waged  war  on  the  opposite  brated    and    saniniinary    battk 
side  of  his  vast  dominions  against                           with  the  King  of  Kebbi,  proba- 
Kiikurkab  (Kokoy-Kabi?),t   in                           bly  Tdmo,  who  founded  here  a 
the  territory  of  Dendi.                                            new  and  large  capital,  Bimf-n- 

In  the  course  of  this  year  I^s-h^    a.d.  1545.        Kebbi.     (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  590.) 
sent  his  brother  Daiid,  the  Fe-    a.h.    952. 
rdng  of  Kiirmina,  against  Melle. 

The  Sultan  (Mansa)  of  Melle,  who,  having  been  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  tributary  chief  by  the  great  Haj  Mohammed,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  hope  of  making  himself  again  independent  un- 
der his  successors,  left  his  palace  and  fled,  and  Dadd  remained  for 
seven  days  in  the  capital,  defiling  the  honor  of  the  royal  palace  in 
the  grossest  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  this  energetic  Songhay  king  showed  his  power  to  a.d.  1549. 
Miilay  Ahmed,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Morocco,  who,  looking  about  a.h.  956. 
for  a  fresh  source  of  strength,  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Negroland,  and 
requested  the  A'skfa  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  salt  mines  of  Teghaza ; 
whereupon  I's-hak  sent  an  army  of  2000  Tawdrek  to  Dar'a,  who 
plundered  the  market  of  the  Benii  A'saj  without  shedding  any  blood. 
But  the  Songhay  king  was  destined  soon  to  succumb ;  and,  having 
fallen  sick,  died  in  Kiikia,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  on  the  24th  Safar  (24th  March),  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years  and  six  months,  having  named  as  his  successor  Daiid,  then 
governor  of  Kiirmina,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before 
I's-hak's  death. 

Daiid  having  ascended  the  throne  in  K\ikid  one  day  before  the  death 
of  I's-hak,  returned  to  Gagho  on  the  1st  RcW  I.     Dadd  was  a  very 

•  Thia  phnuic,  JT^^^  ^-Jb*;    \^  j  has  not  been  trmoBlatod  by  Mr.  Ralfr. 
y 

t  There  nccxoR  little  doubt  that  the  name  K&bi  is  here  implied,  altboo^  AluMd  fUbk  lilwitf 
OBCs  tlie  form  Kebbi,  and  be  adds  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  locality,  **makiii;**  bot  Iba  aatbsr 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  these  easterly  regions,  and  probablir  did  noft  kaoir  the  rnhtieu  of  Keb- 
bi—which  he  generally  designates  as  the  territory  of  Kaata— to  Dendi,  the  name  ccmmatdj  gtvm  to 
thid  proviucc  cant  of  the  Niger. 
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peaceable  king,  and  andertook 

no  expedition  at  all.  He  re-  a.d.  1553.  Sidi  'Om^  e*  Sheikh,  the  great 
sided  toward  the  end  of  hia  life  a  a.h.  960.  ancestor  of  the  family  of  El  Ba- 
long  time  in  Tindirma,  the  cap-  kay,  died  in  the  district  Gidi  or 

ital  of  the  province  of  Kiirmina,  Igidi* 

where  he  had  a  palace,  and  kept 

a  large  establishment.      A'skfa  ^ 

Daiid,  who  is  said  by  the  Imam  c'  Teknfri,  as  cited  by  De  Slane,* 
to  have  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  Haj  Mohammed,  died 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty-four  (lunar)  years. 

£1  Haj,  or  El  Haj  Mohammed,  then  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  a.d.  1582. 
eldest  son  of  Daiid,  and  named  after  his  grandfather,  whom  jie  is  a.h.  990. 
said  to  have  equaled  in  the  qualities  of  bravery  and  patient  endur- 
ance, although  he  i-emained  far  behind  in  success,  and  was  plunged 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  civil  war,  which  began  to  rage 
the  very  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Ferdng  Mohammed 
Bankore  preparing  to  oppose  him ;  but,  fortunately,  the  latter  was 
induced  by  the  FfUci  Mohammed,  the  Kadhi  of  Timbuktu,  to  give 
up  his  pretensions,  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  study.  Ho  was 
then  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in  KantiL 

Then  El  Hadi,  son  of  A'skia  Daiid,  and  brother  of  £1  Haj,  whom,  as  the    a.i>.  1584. 
most  faithful,  the  king  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Kiir-         *''*fiqi) 
mina,  revolted,  left  Tindirma,  and  marched  against  the  capital,  Ga-    '^*"*    '^^' 
gho.     He  even  succeeded  in  entering  the  town  in  the  night  before 
the  4th  Rubi-el-awel,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  preceded  by  a  trum- 
pet, drum,  and  other  insignia  of  roval  power,  while  the  A'skia,  who 
at  the  time  was  very  weak  and  sick,  was  seized  with  fear  of  losing 
his  throne ;  but  through  the  aid  of  Hiki,  the  governor  of  the  power- 
ful province  of  Dcndi,  the  revolt  was  overcome.     £1  Hadi  was 
thrown  into  the  state  prison  at 

Kantii,  and    all  his    adherents  '  • 

were  severely  punished. 

While  the  empire  was  thus  under-  Together  with  Moshi,  the  ruler  of 

mined  by  intestine  civil  wars,  the  Biisa,  on  the  Niger,  is  mentioned 

great  enemy  who  was  to  crush  it  by  A'hmed  Baba  under  this  reign 

from  without  approached  from  as  a  powerful  king.     The  power 

the   north ;    but  this  time  the  of  Kebbi,  therefore,  probably  had 

danger  passed  by.     Miiliiy  Ha-  begun  to  decline, 

mcd,  or  A'hmed,  in   order  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 

Tcknir,  and  especially  in  Songhay,  whoso  power  could  not  fail  to 
attract  his  attention,  sent  an  embassy  with  costly  presents ;  but  the 
A'bkia  received  the  messengers  kindly,  and  sent  a  more  valuable 
present  in  return,  among  other  articles  80  eunuchs.  But  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  this  embassy  the  rumor  spread  of  MiHay  Itemed 
having  sent  a  largo  army,  and  this  report  was  soon  confirmed.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco  sent  a  very  numerous  ho8(,  said  to  bo  20,000t 
strong,  in  the  direction  of  Wadan,  at  that  time  the  general  caravan 
road,  with  the  order  to  conquer  all  the  places  along  the  river  (the  Sen- 
egal and  Niger,  probably,  regarded  together),  t  and  thus  to  proceed 
toward  Timbdktu,  an  order  which  clearly  shows  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  Songhay  empire  even^at  that  time ;  and  the  Imim  e* 
Teknfri§  distinctly  states  that,  even  at  the  time  of  its  downfall, 
it  comprised  a  region  of  six  months  in  extent.     But  this  time  also 

•  De  9Uoe,  in  **  La  Bevue  AfHcalne,**  L,  p,  891. 

t  Th«  number  may  not  be  much  exaficsermtcd.  It  wu  probaldr  this  ezamplle  vUcfa  tangbt  MiiUj 
Il&med  that  a  small,  vell-disciplincd  army  was  by  <ar  more  useful  for  such  a  purpoee  than  an  un- 
disciplined host. 

t  Most  probably  the  people  In  Morocco  had  a  rery  confused  Idea  of  the  relatkm  of  the  two  great 
riven  of  that  region,  the  lianegal  and  Niger,  with  the  ocean,  and  both  riven  an  hen  meant  wbea 

Maiy  HAmad  ordered  the  army  j^  ^Vi  ,jLft  ^\^\  ^j^  CJ U*  U  J^U 
(^/^    3  •  I  Barm  Afrfcalna,  L«  191. 

Vol.  in.— U  V 
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the  danger  passco  by,  the  numbers  of  the  army  themselves  causing  its 
min  in  consequence  of  hunger  and  thirst.     In  order  to  take  at  least 
a  slight  revenge,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  then  sent  an  officer  with  a 
small  troop  of  musketeers  to  take  possession  of  the  salt  mines  of 
Teghaza,  which  at  that  time  supplied  the  whole  of  Western  Negro- 
land  with  that  necessary  article,*  and  thus  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
fltts  of  Songhay  of  it.f    It  was  in  the  month  of  Shawal  (Septem- 
ber) that  the  news  reached  Gagho  that  all  intercourse  with  those . 
salt  mines  had  been  cut  off.     It 
was  then  that  people  went  and 
dug  salt  in  Taoddnni  and  other 
places,  t 

While  the  danger  was  gathering  A.D.  1586.  The  salt  mines  of  Teghiza  shut, 
from  without,  a  new  intestine  A.u.  994.  and  those  of  Tadd^nni  opened  on 
war  broke  out,  which  does  not  this  occasion. § 

appear  to  testify  to  the  great 
courage  and  energy  for  which 
A'hmed  Baba  praises  this  A'skii. 

For,  in  the  last  month  of  this  year,  the  brothers  of  £1  H^j  A'skl^  re- 
volted, and  brought  Mohammed  B^na,  another  of  the  numerons 

sons  of  Daild,  with  them  from  Kara  (|^jO?)  to  Gagho,  and,  depos- 
ing El  Haj,  installed  the  former  in  his  place  as  A'skfa,  on  the  4th 
Moharrem.     El  Haj,  probably,  notwithstanding  his  original  brave-    a.d.  1587. 
ry  and  energy,  was  suffering  from  disease  all  the  time  of  his  reign,    a.h.    995. 
He  died  (a  natural  death  apparently)  a  few  days  after  his  deposi- 
tion, having  reigned  four  years  and  five  months. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Mohammed  Bana  to  the  throne,  a 
new  conspiracy  was  formed,  issuing  from  the  state  prisoners  in  Kan- 
tif,  especially  the  two  pretenders,  El  Hadi  and  Mohammed  'Bin- 
kore,  and  aiming  at  the  installation  of  Nilh,  another  son  of  DiCtfd, 
the  Farma  of  Bantal ;  but  the  rebellion  was  successfully  suppressed, 
most  of  the  conspirators  killed,  and  Nuh,  together  with  his  brother 
Miistaplia,  wjiom  El  Haj  had  designated  as  his  successor  (Fercng- 
manglia),  laid  in  chains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  province  of  Dendi. 

The  Balm'a,  Mohammed  e'  Sadik,  son  of  A  skiVi  Daiid,  having  pun-  a.d.  h>\ 
ished  the  oppressive  governor  of  Ktibara,  and  vanquished  his  own  a.h.  iW. 
brother  Siiloh,  the  Fere'ng  of  Kilrmina  (24  Kebi  II.),  and  l)cing 
joined  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  and  by  many  other  bodies  of  the 
great  army  of  tlic  West,  the  Fere'ng  of  IBiipliena,  Mansa,  the  Ilom- 
borikoy,  and  others,  left  Kubara  on  the  1st  Jumada.  A  ski'a  Mo- 
hammed Biina  marclied  out  of  Gagho  on  the  12th,  in  order  to  meet 
the  rebel,  but  died  the  same  day,  either  from  the  effects  of  wrath, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  his  own  corpu- 
lency.    He  reigned  one  year,  four  months,  and  eight  da}-s. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  Mohammed  Bana,  the  army  having 
re-entered  the  town  of  Gagho,  I's-hak,  another  son  of  Ddifd,  as- 
cended the  throne  as  A'skia.     But  the  Pretender,  having  been 

•  The  placp  Taghi^za  seems  to  liavo  had  a  conniderable  population  at  that  tune,  which  photr?  the 
importanw  of  thin  traffic     See  Cailli  •,  ii.,  p.  128. 

t  We  Ht-e  from  this  report  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  of  Songhay  at  that  time  was  providoJ 
from  Tfghiiza,  while  we  have  seen  from  El  Bekri'a  account  that  in  the' eleventh  century  :>oD§rbaT 

Proper  was  supplied  from  the  mines  of  Tautek.     ThOfrorda  of  Bdba  A'hmixl.  .-A— ^l      _£  .^m^^  . 


i  A'hmed,  ^^V-JI  ^  jT^^ 


not  translated  by  Mr.  Kalfs.  can  be  only  understood  by  him  who  has  traveled  in  Negroland,  and  vb-^ 
know.H  what  a  precious  article  salt  i.-*  in  many  repione,  and  what  it  is  "to  be  deprived  of  salt." 

t  The  trani»lation  of  thin  pas.ajij?e  by  Mr.  l{alfi«  (p.  W.'O  is  rather  defective. 

§  liaba  A'hnied  is  here  vtry  distinct,  stating  expressly,  apparently  in  order  to  contndict  current 

reports,  *'  and  they  dug  (began  to  dig)  here  in  Taodinni  the  salt  at  this  period"  ( 


:^,p  W 


cind  thnj  pave  up  [the  mlf  mhtnt  of\  Tcghdza  this  tinu^  or  on  thi$  oeotUMm).    The  Utter  vord<  kaw 
not  been  transl  ttoU  by  Mr.  Kalfe  at  alL 
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raised  by  his  troops  on  his  way  to  Gi&gho  to  tho  dignity  of  A'hki^ 
pursaed  his  marcn,  while  A'skid  I's-hfik  left  his  capital,  when  both 
armies  met  at  a  place  called  Kamba-Kiri,  evidently  only  four  days'* 
march  from  Gi&gho,  where,  after  a  violent  struggle  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  the  army  of  the  Pretender  was  beaten,  and  he  escaped 
toward  Timbilktn.     Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  inhabit-  ^ 

itants  of  this  town.  They  had  celebrated  the  accession  to  power  of  r 
their  favorite,  Mohammed  e'  Sadik,  with  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  and  had  even  imprisoned,  on  the  21st,  at  his  request, 
the  messenger  who  had  announced  the  accession  of  I's-h^.  On 
the  28th,  there  arrived  the  favorite  as  a  fugitive,  who  brought  them 
the  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle,  and,  having  plunged  them 
into  deep  sorrow,  continued  his  flight,  in  company  with  the  Hdm- 
borikoy,  the  Barakoy,  by  way  of  Tindirma,  across  the  river  to  tho 
other  side.  He  was,  however,  overtaken,  and  confined  in  the  state 
prison  at  Kantii,  where  he  was  killed,  together  with  the  Barakoy, 
as  were  also  the  Tiimbutu-koy  and  the  I'moshaghenkoy.  Of  course 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbiiktu,  having  so  openly  favored  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pretender,  were  severely  punished,  and  a  new  Tiimbutu- 
koy,  Al  Hasan,  the  last  during  the  Songhay  period,  and  a  new 
I'mushaghcnkoy  were  installed.  A'skia  I's-hak  likewise  installed 
new  governors  of  Banku,  Bal,  and  Kifrmina,  and  confirmed  others 
in  their  provinces. 

Having  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  inflicted  upon  the  empire  by  a.d.  158S-9. 
this  rebellion,  A'skia  I's-hlUc  undertook  an  expedition  against  Na-     A.n.  997. 
mandiigu,  evidently  the  place  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  road  to 
Timbiiktu,  inhabited  by  pagans  of  the  Gurma  tribe,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  some  other  part  of  a.h.  998-9. 
Gurma, t  namely,  Tinfiri.     Having  thus  had  some  respite,  and  con- 
solidated his  empire,  ho  planned  an  expedition  against  Kala,  the 
province  to  the  north  of  Jinni,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  tho  former  A'skfa ;  but  when  about  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pedition into  the  farthest  parts  of  his  empire,  he  heard  of  the  arri- 
va\X  of  the  Mahalla  of  the  Bash^  Judar,  a  valiant  eunuch  of  Mifltly 
Hamed,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  an  army  of  3600  musketeers, 
in  174  divisions  of  20  each  besides  the  officers  ;§  and  he  met  him 
on  the  battle-field  on  the  18th  Jumlid  II.,  but  fled  before  him. 

Jddar  remained  only  seventeen  days  in  Gilgho,  when  the  Khatfb  Mah- 
mdd  behaved  in  a  very  hostile  manner  toward  the  strangers.  On 
viititing  the  palace  of  the  A'skfa,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  ho 
found  it  not  equal  to  his  expectation,  and  accepted  the  conditions 
of  I's-hak,  who  oifcred  to  give  him  1000  slaves  and  100,000  mith- 
kal  of  gold,  if  he  gave  up  the  conquered  country.  The  Bash^,  al- 
though he  was  not  authorized  to  agree  upon  these  conditions  him- 
self, consented  to  write  an  account  of  them  to  his  liege  lord,  and  re- 
turn meanwhile  to  Timbifktu.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Mifliy  H^- 
med,  in  conjunction  with  the  K^d  A'hmed  ben  el  HaddiUl,  adding 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show  his  master  that  the  conquered 
country  was  not  worth  a  great  deal,  that  the  dwelling  of  Sheikh  el 
Har^un  (a  very  inferior  personage)  in  Morocco  excelled  by  far  tho 
palace  of  the  A'skia.  But  the  ambitious  MifliCy  Himcd,  the  friend 
of  Philip  II.,  who,  in  following  the  example  of  his  friend  the  mighty 
prince  of  Europe,  contemplated  the  conquest  of  new  regions,  was 
filled  with  wrath  at  the  receipt  of  the  dispatches  of  his  officer  Jd- 
dar,  deposed  him  on  the  spot,  and  sent  the  Bashi  Mahmiid  ben 
Zarkilb,  accompanied  by  80  musketeers,  with  instructions  to  under- 

*  Eighteen  days*  march  with  an  amiT  from  Timbuktu,  nine  daji  for  a  Bin|^  honeman  on  flight 

t  The  name  Qurma  Deema  to  be  empfored  here  quite  In  a  general  sense. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  H4b4  AHimed  doea  not  intimate  at  aU  by  what  road  the  BastaA  arrived. 

I  That  Jodar  was  a  ennnch,  and  a  natire  of  Almeria,  we  learn  from  a  Spanish  source,  a  paper 
written  the  16th  of  October,  IMS,  br  an  nnknown  author,  in  ^  Papeles  Corloeaa,**  of  the  Eaartoa 
GoUefltlon,  n.  1O,90S,  p.  286:  "  Aqnel  valeroeo  Kunuoo  renegade  natural  de  Almeria;**  and  nrther 
«^  **  Esta  coiM|«ista  lus6  el  Cunoso  Jaodar,  qne  ftft6  oeiebn  eo  Bcrtaria  eono  ano  dekt  delaihma.** 
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take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  driye  A'skii  I's-hik  out  of 
Sudan. 

Meanwhile  Jodar  having  arrived  at  Mose-  or  Bdse-Bango  (the  same 
creek  of  the  great  river  where  I  was  encamped  for  some  time)  on  the 
last  day  of  Jum^da  II.,  remained  encamped  for  thirty-five  days,  from 
the  first  Rejeb  till  the  6th  Sh'aban,  outside  the  town  of  Timbdktu,* 
when,  the  term  fixed  for  the  return  of  his  courier  from  Morocco  hav- 
ing elapsed,  he  well  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that  his  master 
was  not  content  with  his  proceedings.  He  therefore  entered  the  town 
with  his  soldiers,  chose  for  himself  the  quarter  of  the  Ghad£ms£yfn, 
between  the  gate  leading  to  Kabara  and  the  market,  as  the  most 
densely  inhabited  quarter,  and  as  containing  the  largest  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a  kasbah,  driving  the  inhabitants  out 
of  their  dwellings  by  force.     It  also  seems,  from  another  passage  of 

'  A^med  Baba,  that  the  Kum^  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  town  with 
the  exception  of  the  gate  leading  to  Kabara,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  all  the  people,  in  order  to  enter  the  town  or  to  go 
out  of  it,  had  to  pass  through  or  under  the  kasbah,  so  that  the  whole 
traffic  and  all  the  intercourse  could  easily  be  overawed  by  a  limited 
garrison. 

On  Friday,  the.  26th  Shawfil,  the  new  Basha  Mahmiid  arrived  in  Tim- 
biiktu,  accompanied  bv  the  two  k^'d's,  'Abd  el  'Adlf  and  Ham  Ba- 
raka,  and  deposed  Jodar,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  having 
pursued  the  King  I  Vhak ;  but  Jodar  excused  himself  by  pleading 
that  he  had  no  boats  at  his  disposition.  The  first  thing  therefore 
which  the  Basha  Mahmild  had  to  do  was  to  procure  boats,  the  in- 
spector of  the  harbor  having  ficd  with  the  whole  fleet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Banku  or  Bengu.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  trees 
in  the  town  were  cut  down. 

On  the  20th  Dhii  '1  Kada,  the  Bash^  Mahmild  left  Timbifkta  with 
the  whole  of  his  army,  taking  the  ex-bashii  Jodar  with  him,  and 
installing  in  the  government  of  the  town  the  Kaid  £1  Mustapha  and 
the  Emir  Ham  from  Wadi  Dar'a.  Having  kept  the  great  festival 
near  the  town  in  a  place  called  Sihank  (?),  he  marched  against  I's- 
hak,  who  approached  with  his  army  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  his 
kingdom  and  the  independence  of  his  country.  But  although  the 
A'skia  seems  to  have  been  not  totally  devoid  of  energy,  he  could 
not  contend  against  that  terrible  weapon  which  spread  devastation 
from  a  great  distance,  for  the  Songhay  do  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  single  musket ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Moroccains 
had  some  small  fi eld-pieces, t  while  the  Songhay  did  not  even  know  a.d.  1:»91. 
how  to  use  the  one  small  cannon  which  the  Portuguese  had  once  a.h.  ?60. 
made  them  a  present  of,  and  which  the  Bashd  afterward  found  in 
Gagho.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  on 
Monday  the  25th  Dhil-el  Hijje,  I's-htlk  and  the  Songhay  were 
beaten,  and  the  king  fled  on  the  road  to  Dendi,  making  a  short  stay 
in  Kira-Kurma,  and  leaving  behind  him  some  officers,  whom  he  or- 
dered to  make  a  stand  in  certain  stations,  especially  the  Balm'a 
Mohammed  KiCgho,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball,  and  the  Ba- 
rakoy  Buttu.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
make  forays  against  the  FuUdn,  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  which,  combined  with  an- 
other fact,  which  I  shall   soon 

bring  forward,  shows  how  this  The  Fiflbe  or  FuUin  begin  to  pU» 

remarkable  tribe,  which  we  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  \aston 

seen  stirring  in  these  regions  al-  of  this  region. 

•  Joarn.  Lc!p.  Oriental  Foe,  Ix.,  p.  549.  - 

t  Thia  b  not  certain,  alttioogb  farther  on  A'hmed  Mhi  mentlona  y^LVfr  vhkh  Mr.  Balfr  tZB» 

latei  (p.  654)  by  " GeMbiiU ;**  bni  the  oommon  mnaket  befaig  called  -^  J^  bj  tha  Armta  fa aad 
near  Tlmb6kta,  it  U  not  quite  certain  whether  the  aatbor  mean  field-plsoM  or  i 
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ready  several  years  previously,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  established 
government  endangered,  broke  out  in  order  to  make  use  of  circum- 
stances for  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  the  country. 
A'skia  I's-hak  wanted  the  Barakoy  to  imprison  the  royal  princes  who 
were  in  his  company  at  the  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  joining 
the  enemy,  but  they  escaped ;  and  he  also  endeavored  in  vain  to 
cause  a  diversion  in  his  rear  by  raising  a  revolt  in  Timbdktu,  but  his 
messenger  was  killed.  The  Basha  Mahmiid  ben  Zarkilb  pursued 
the  king,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  Kiikia,  having  with  him, 
according  to  A'hmed  Baba,  174  divisions  of  musketeers,  each  of 
twenty  men,*  so  that,  if  the  ranks  were  all  filled,  he  had  8480  men, 
or,  including  the  officers,  about  3600;  and  these  being  all  armed 
with  matchlocks,  there  was  certainly  no  army  in  Negroland  able  to 
resist  them.t  Seeing  that  a  numerous  undisciplined  army  against 
a  well-disciplined  and  compact  band,  armed  with  such  a  destruc- 
tive weapon,  was  only  a  burden,  the  Songhay  king  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  band  of  choice  men,  even  if  small  in  numbers,  was 
preferable,  and  he  therefore  sent  Hiki  Scrkia,  an  officer  of  acknowl- 
edged bravery,  with  a  body  of  1200  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  army, 
who  had  never  fled  before  an  enemy,  to  attack  the  Bashd.  But 
the  fate  of  Songhay  was  decided ;  treachery  and  disunion  still  fur- 
ther impaired  the  power  which,  even  if  well  kept  together,  would 
still  have  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  such  an  enemy.  When 
therefore  that  very  body  of  cav- 
alry rendered  homage    to    the 

Balm'a  Mohammed  Kagho,  in    a.d.  1591-  The  tribe  oftheErhtoena  becomes 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  1692.       powerful  in  the  west, 

the  tenth  century  of  the  Hejra,    a.u.  1000.    The  Zoghoran  or  Jawambo  con- 
and  made  him  A'skia,  I's-hik,  quer  great  portions  of  the  former 

seeing  that  all  was  lost  (from  Songhay  country. 

Dendi,  where  he  staid  at  the 
time?),  took    the    direction   of 

Kebbi.l  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  the  Kan- 
ta,  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  which  at  that  period  was  still  enjoy- 
ing very  great  power,  afraid  probably  of  drawing  upon  himself  the 
rcvei^e  of  the  dreaded  foreign  foe,  who  with  the  thunder  of  his 
musketry  was  disturbing  the  repose  of  Negroland,  or  moved  by  that 
ancient  hatred  which  since  the  expedition  to  A'gades  existed  be- 
tween the  Songhay  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kebbi,  refused  him  ad- 
mission into  his  dominions.  I's-hiik  therefore  recrossed  the  river, 
and  went  to  Tcra,§  where  his  last  friends  took  leave  of  him.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  this  very  place,  who  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence till  the  present  day,  were  not  able,  or  were  not  inclined  to 
to  defend  their  liege  lord.  "There  they  separated  and  bade  each 
other  farewell.  The  king  wept,  and  they  (the  courtiers)  wept,  and 
it  was  the  last  time  that  they  saw  each  other."  There  was  certain- 
ly a  strong  reason  for  weeping  over  the  fate  of  Songhay.  That 
splendid  empire,  which  a  few  years  back  had  extended  from  the 
the  middle  of  Hausa  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  from  Mosi  as  far  as 
Tawat,  was  gone,  its  king  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  his  native  land, 

*  Tn  order  to  make  oat  the  whole  nnmben  of  the  mrmj  of  the  BMhi^  we  most  add  the  garriacm  of 
Timbuktu,  which  could  certainly  not  be  le«a  than  a  couple  of  hundred  men. 

t  It  would  be  highly  absurd  to  conclude,  from  what  A'hmed  Bibd  eayv  of  the  strength  of  this 
army,  that  its  numbers  made  it  so,  for  in  numbers  It  was  certainly  a  very  small  army  for  Negroland, 
where  armies  of  fW)m  30,000  td  60,000  men  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  Itakm  e*  Tekruri  says 
that  the  Songhay  king  had  an  army  of  140,000  men.     Kerue  AfHcaiUf,  L  c. 

t  D4bd  Aluned  writes  this  name  exactly  as  ft  Is  pronounced,  ^.^^,  while  the  name  K4bi  Is  never 
need,  bnt  must  have  been  formerly  nsed,  as  Is  evident  from  the  form  K&b&wa.    See  page  140. 

i  I VI*  (p*  SW)t  not  Tart.  Tbere  Is  no  donbt  that  the  welUuiofwn  Sooghay  town  of  that  name 
(voL  UL,  Ap.  V.)  Is  meant 
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deserted  bj  his  friends  and  nearest  relations,  had  to  seek  refa^ 
with  his  very  enemies.  Driven  back  from  the  Mohammedans  in 
Kebbi,  he  now  tm-ned  toward  the  pagans  of  Gnrma  and  those  very 
inhabitants  of  Tinfiri  upon  whom  he  had  made  war  two  years  be- 
fore ;  and  indeed  the  pagans  were  more  merciful  than  the  Moham- 
medans, and  forgot  their  recent  wrong  sooner  than  the  latter  their 
old  one;  but  probably  the  ex-king  excited  their  fear,  and  after 
having  resided  there  some  time  he  was  slain,  together  with  his  son 
and  all  his  followers,  in  the  month  of  Jum^a  the  second. 

Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  still  a  slight  prospect  for  the  pretender 
Mohammed  Kagho  to  save  at  least  part  of  the  empire,  as  all  that 
remained  of  wealth  and  authority  in  Songhay  gathered  round  him 
to  do  him  homage ;  but  even  now  the  ancient  family  discord  pre- 
vailed, and  while  he  strengthened  himself  by  some  of  his  brothers, 
whom  he  liberated  from  prison,  especially  NUh,  the  former  goTemor 
of  Bantal,  others  among  his  brothers,  sons  of  Daiid,  fled  to  the  en- 
emy, and,  being  well  received,  dragged  after  them  a  great  many  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  army.  After  this  Mohammed  K£- 
gho  was  induced  by  treachery  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Basha,  from  whom  he  received  the  assurance  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  but  he  was  laid  in  chains,  and  soon  after  executed. 

The  Basha  Mahmiid,  although  he  evidently  governed  the  country 
with  a  strong  hand,  nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  up  a  certain  national  form,  and  confenned 
the  dignity  of  A'skia  upon  the  Barakoy  Bultu ;  but  the  latter  soon 
found  it  better  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  flight,  and 
the  Basha  then  gave  the  hollow  title  of  A'skia  to  Sliman  ben  A'skf£ 
Daild,  who  had  been  the  flrst  to  put  himself  under  his  protection. 

The  Basha  then  went  to  pursue  Niih,  formerly  Governor  of  Bantal, 
who,  having  been  liberated  from  his  prison  by  Mohammed  Kagho, 
returned  to  Dendi,  that  outlying  and  important  province  of  Son- 
ghay, as  soon  as  he  saw  his  protector  fail,  and  declared  himself  A's- 
kia in  Dendi ;  but  even  beyond  the  Niper  he  seemed  not  to  be  safe ; 
such  was  the  remarkable  vigor  of  this  small  Moroccain  army  and 
the  cnerpy  of  its  leader,  under  the  auspices  of  that  as]  irinp  genius 
Miiliiy  Hiinicd.  On  the  frontier  of  Dendi  the  ^loroccain  musket- 
eers, within  hearing  of  the  subjects  of  Kanta,  fought  a  battle  with 
this  last  germ  of  Songhay  independence,  and  vanquished  A'skia 
Kiih  even  there ;  and  the  Basha  pursned  the  fugitive  prince  with- 
out rehixation  from  place  to  place  for  full  two  years,  fighting  rejK^at- 
cd  battles  with  him.  Nay,  he  even  built  a  fortress  or  kasbah  in 
Kalna  (?*),  and  placed  there  a  garrison  of  200  musketeers  under 
the  Kaid  'Omar,  as  if  he  intended  to  hold  possession  forever  of  this 
distant  province  for  his  master  in  Morocco.  This  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting fact.  But  a  small  spark  of  native  independence  neverthe- 
less remained  behind  in  this  province,  from  whence  the  Moroc- 
cains,  after  the  first  energetic  imj)ulse  was  gone,  were  forced  to 
fall  back. 

While  the  Basha  himself  was  thus  waging  relentless  war  against  the 
nucleus  and  eastern  part  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  national  independence  was  going  on  no  less  in  the 
west.  The  great  centre  of  national  feeling  and  of  independent 
spirit  in  that  quarter  was  Timbuktu,  a  town  almost  enjoying  the 
rank  of  a  second  capital,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  Mo- 
hammedan learning  therein  concentrated.     It  was  on  account  of 


'Ji  ^ 


According  to  the  wr-it<?r  whose  Interesting  account  Macguckin  de  Slane  hw  pub- 

luhcd  in  the  "  Revue  Africaine,"  L,  n.  4,  p.  200,  the  authority  of  Mansur  extended  a»  far  af  Kan" ; 
nay,  even  the  ruKjr  of  liomu  is  eald  to  have  made  hia  (subjection ;  but  the  latter  assertion  '»  very 
improbable,  the  then  ruler  of  lUirnu  being  none  elBC  than  the  warlike  and  energetic  VAn«  A'law<  ma. 
It  iff  remarkable,  however,  that  that  author  mention*  Kano  without  i»aying  any  thing  about  Kebbl, 
which  was  the  neighboring  kingdom,  interveniug  t>etween  Songhay  and  Kami,  and  at  that  tim«  wrr 
powerful. 
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this  feelinff  of  independence,  probably,  that  the  inhabitants  wonid 
not  bear  the  encroachments  of  the  K^d  el  Milstapha  upon  their 
liberty,  especially  as  he  wanted  to  fill  from  his  own  choice,  after  the 
death  of  Yahia,  the  place  of  the  Tiimbatn-koy,  or  Tilmbntn-mangha, 
as  he  U  here  called,  the  office  of  the  native  fi^orcmor.  Thus  a  bloody 
tumnlt  arose  in  the  town,  when  the  Tarki  chief  Ausamba  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed  Kaid,  probably  from  matives  of  plun- 
der, and  thus  the  whole  town  was  consumed  by  flarihcs,  it  being  a 
dreadful  day  for  the  inhabitants.  Nay,  the  enraged  K^'d,  who  had 
nciw  got  the  upper  hand,  wanted  to 'slaughter  them  all;  but  the 
Kkid  Mami  succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace  between  the  inhabit- 
ants and  El  Milstapha,  and  quiet  and  comfort  began  to  return,  so  that 
even  those  who  had  emigrated  again  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
Even  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  who  had  retired  to  the  province 
of  Banku  or  Bengn,  came  back  with  the  fleet.  The  communication 
therefore  with  Jinni  and  the  region  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
was  rc-opened. 

Having  then  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Zoghorin,  who 
devastated  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Dirma,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  most  severe  punishment,  the 
Kafd  Mami  went  himself  to  Jin-  ' 

ni,  which  had  suffered  a  great  The  B^unbara  appear  as  a  conqner- 

deal  from  the  devastating  incur-  ing  race, 

sions  of  the  pagan  Biimbara,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time 

in  the  palace  of  the  Jinnikoy.  Having  then  installed  *Abd- Allah 
ben  'Othmfin  as  Governor  of  Jinni,  and  arranged  matters  in  that 
distant  place,  ho  returned  to  Timbuktu.  Samba  L^mido  (*Miimi- 
do'*  means  **  governor"),  evidently  a  Pifllo,  in  Danka  or  Denga, 
devastated  many  of  the  places  on  the  R^  el  m^  and  committed 
great  havoc  and' bloodshed. 

Thus  the  Moroccains  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  this  extens- 
ive empire,  from  Dcndi  as  far  as  and  even  beyond  Jinni,  for  they 
even  took  possession  of  part  of  Baghcna,  and  conquered  the  whole 
province  of  Hombori,  or,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  rocky  character, 
Tdndi  or  El  Hajri,  to  the  sooth  of  the  river.  Nay,  they  even  con- 
quered part  of  Tombo,  the  strong  native  kingdom  inclosed  between 
Hombori,  Mdsi,  Jinni,  and  Jimballa.  They  had  their  chief  garri^ 
sons  in  Jinni,  Timbifktu,  Bamba,  which  on  this  account  received  the 
name  Kasbah,  in  GiCgho,  and  Kalna  in.  Dendi,  and  their  chief 
strength  consisted  in  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  distinct  class  of  people,  who,  as  Erma  or  Ruma,  are  distin- 
guished to  this  very  day,  while  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Songhay, 
which  they  speak,  has  been  produced  lately  as  a  distinct  language 
by  M.  Raffenel.*  But  these  half-castes  soon  found  all  their  inter- 
est in  their  new  abode,  and  cared  very  little  for  Morocco,  so  that 
the  advantage  which  the  latter  country  drew  from  this  conquest  was 
only  of  a  very  transitory  character.  Certainly,  there  was  some  sort 
of  order  established,  but  there  was  no  new  organization,  as  it  seems, 
the  old  forms  being  preserved,  and  soon  becoming  effete.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  not  but  admire  the  correctness  of  the  following  pas- 
sage of  B^b^  A'hmed,  who  says,  **  Thus  this  Mshalla  at  that  period 
found  in  Sudan  (Songhay)  one  of  those  countries  of  the  earth  which 
are  most  favored  with  comfort,  plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity  every 
where ;  such  was  the  working  of  the  government  of  the  Emir  el 
Mifmenin,  A'skii  el  H^j  Mohasmied  ben  A'bif  Bakr,  in  consequence 
of  his  justice  and  the  power  of  his  royal  command,  which  took  full 
and  peremptory  effect,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in  all  the  districts 
of  his  whole  empire,  from  the  province  of  Dendi  to  the  frontiers  of 
Morocco,  and  fW)m  the  territory  of  Bennendiiga  (to  the  south  of 
Jinni)  as  far  as  TeghiuL  and  Taw^t.    Bat  in  a  moment  all  was 

•8eep.»T. 
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changed,  and  peaceful  repose  was  succeeded  by  a  constant  state  of 
fear,  contort  and  security  by  trouble  and  suffering ;  ruin  and  mis- 
fortune took  the  place  of  prosperity,  and  people  began  every  where 
to  fight  against  each  other,  and  property  became  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger;  and  this  ruin  be- 
gan, spread,  increased,  and   at 
length  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  region." 

Thus  wrote  old  Baba  A'hmed,  who  The  kingdoms  of  Asianti  and  Da- 

had  himself  lost  every  thing  in  home  begin  to  b^»me  powcrfol. 

consequence  of  that  paramount 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his 

native  land,  and  who  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  country  of 
the  conqueror,  till,  owing  to  the  unbounded  respect  which  the  en- 
emy himself  felt  for.  the  learning  and  sanctity  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Songhay,  where  he  seems  to 
have  finished  his  days  by  endeavoring  to  console  himself  for  the  loss 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  with  science,  and  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  unfortunate  native  country. 

MtO^y  Hamed  el  Mansdr,  the  conqueror  of  Songhay,  died.  a.d.  1603. 

A.H.  1012. 

Ziddn  his  youngest  son,  is  proclaimed  sultan,  but  has  to  sustain  a  long   a.d.  1607. 
struggle  against  his  brothers  Abd- Allah  and  Sheikh,  and  after  an    a.h.  1016. 
unfortunate  battle  on  the  8th  December,  is  driven  beyond  the  limits 
of  Morocco,  when  Sheikh  is  recognized  for  a  limited  period. 

All  these  changes  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  inmiediate  influence 
upon   the   government  of  Son- 
ghay, which  had  now  become  a 
province  of  Morocco.* 

Miilay  Zeddn  died. 

Millay  Abd    el    Melek    succeeds 

him :  is  assassinated. 
Miflay  Wtilid  succeeds  him. 

A.  II.  1045-6. 

The  French  make  a  settlement  cm 
the  Senegal. 
The  IlistOF}'  of  Songhay  composed    a.d.  10-10.    The  Tadcmelckct  arc  driven  out .  f 
by  Ahmed  Baba.  a.u.  1050.        their  former  scats  and  deprived 

Great  inundation  in  Timbuktu,  in  of  their  supremacy  bv  tlie  Awe- 

consequence  of  the  high  level  at-  limmid    or   A'welimraiden   (ih^ 

taincd  by  the  river.  Lamta),  who  formerly  had  been 

settled  in  Igi'di  with* the  WeUd 
Dele'ra,  with  whom  they  were  al- 
lied. Karidenne,  the  son  of  Shwash  and  of  a  wife  from  the  trif^ 
of  the  Tadem^kket,  murdered  the  chief  of  the  latter  tribe,  and  drove 
them  out  of  A'derar,  when  they  went  westward  and  implored  ihi* 
protection  of  the  Basha,  who  assigned  them  new  scats  round  aN  i:: 

the  backwaters  between  Timbuk- 


A.D. 

1630. 

A.H. 

1040. 

A.D. 

1635. 

A.  II.  1045-6. 

A.D. 

1037. 

A.H. 

1048. 

A.D. 

1040. 

A.U. 

1050. 

MiHay  ATiracd  Sheikh  succeeds  to    a.d.  1647. 

Miflay  Walid,  but  is  soon  after    a.h.  1057. 

killed  in  a  revolt. 
Krdm  el  Haji  usurps  the  throne :  is  a.d.  1654-5. 

soon  after  assassinated.  a.h.  1065. 

Millay  Mohammed,  son  of  Mu1ay  a.d.  1664. 

All,  the  founder  of  the  Filali  dy-  a.h.  1075-8. 

nasty,  dethroned  by  his  brother 

E'  Rashid  :  E'  Rashfd  takes  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Morocco. 


tu  and  Giindam. 


•  I  had  no  time  to  excerpt  thin  latter  part  of  BaW  ATuned's  hiatory,  tmi  ii  la  ftiO  of  Inlbcnatte 
ith  rcsard  to  this  tarbulent  neriod. 


with  regard  to  thia  tarbulent  period. 
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Sonffhaj. 
Sidi  'AUf  Governor  of  Sifo,  takes 
refuge  in  Songhay*  —  a  proof 
that  the  garrison  stationed  there 
had  made  themselves  quite  in- 
dependent of  Morocco  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic rule  of  £'  Kashid,  who  died 


A.D.  1G67. 

A.n.  1078- 

1079. 


Neighboring  Kii^oma. 
About  this  time  the  Welad  Billo, 
in  Tbbit,  possessed  great  pow^-. 


A.D.  1672. 
A.H.  1083. 

1672. 

1083. 


A.D. 
A.U, 


Hennifn,  the  son  of  Bohedal,  chief 
of  the  Weldd  Mebdrek,  received 
the  investiture  as  ruler  of  B^ 
ghena  from  Ismaafl. 


About  this  time  Soba,  the  mighty 
king  of  Gobcr,  residing  in  Ma- 
ghale,  one  day  west  of  Ch^beri, 
makes  warlike  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Kw^a. 


Miflay  Isma  ail  succeeds  him,  but 
without  being  able  to  establish 
IiU  power  over  all  parts  of  tho 
empire.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  king  formed  a  standing 
army  of  Negroes,  esi)ecially  Son- 

ghay,  whom  he  married  to  Moroccain  women,  in  order  to  rule  his 
own  subjects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body  of  Moroccain  sol- 
diers intermarrying  with  Negro 
women     dominated     Songhay. 
These  were  the  **'abfd  mt'a  Sidi 
Bokhiri."t 
Miilay  A'hmed,  the  nephew  of  Mil-    a.d.  1680. 
lay  Isma  ail.  Governor  of  Dar'a    a.h.  1091. 
and  Siis,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion  into  Siidan,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  although  ho 
lost  1500  men   in   crossing  tho 
desert,  brought  back  a  rich  spoil 

in  gold  and  slaves,  principally  from  a  place  called  Tagarety  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  identify,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  he  found  there  a 
king  of  Siidan.  It  b  probably  a  place  in  Taganet,  most  likely  Te- 
ji^a.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  garrison  dependent  upon  Morocco. 
In  this  same  year  Timbiiktu  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Mandingoes  (Bambara  ?).  March  tf, 

Milldy  A'hmed  el  Dh^hebi  succeeds  to  the  aged  Isma  ail.     Although    a.d.  1727. 
his  reign  lasted  only  two  years,  and  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a.h.  1140-1.. 
civil  war,  he  is  said  to  have  made  an  expedition  into  Siidan,  from 
whence  ho  brought  back  great  treasures,  t    But  this  is  evidently  a 
confused  statement,  and  probably  refers  to  the  deeds  of  his  elder 
namesake,  Miilay  A'hmed  el  Dhe'hebi. 
Miilay  'Abd-Alla  succeeds  to  the  a.d.  1729. 
throne.     Constant  civil  war  in  a.ii.  1142-3. 
the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

A.D.  1 740.    About  this  time  the  K^-owi  take 
A.H.  1153.        possession  of  A'ir  or  A'sben. 
Sw^ra  or    a.d.  1757.    Babari,  powerful  king  in  Gober. 
A.H.  1171-2. 

A.D.  1770.    'Abd  el  Kader  produces  a  religious 

A.H.  1184.        revolution    In    Fiita,   combined 

perhaps  with  a  reaction  of  the 

Wolof  against  the  qpnquerorB,§ 

or  rather  of  the  race  of  the  To- 

rdde — the  Wolof  intermixed  with 

About  this  time  Gogo,  which  had  the  Fillbo — against  the  element 

hitherto  been  ruled  by  the  Ruma,  Malinke    and    Piillo.      S^ttigi 

*  Here  agafa  Jacknon  (AectmrU  t^f  Jtoroeeo,  p.  895)  hu  made  a  most  erronrons  statement,  aayliis: 
that  Sidl  'Ali  escaped  ioto  Suddn,  where  the  King  of  U&mbara  received  him  hospitably,  so  ttiat  'All 
was  enabled  to  coUecft  SilOO  black  varriors,  with  whom  he  m:«rched  against  Morocco ;  and  that  these 
blacks  were  the  means  by  which  Isma'ail  obtained  infloence  in  Timbuktu. 

t  There  is  great  conftuion  in  an  article  concerning  this  sul^ect  in  a  letter  addrened  by  Jackson  to 
Sir  James  Hankea,  in  the  Kroeeedings  of  the  African  Aseodation,  roL  L,  p.  86ft.  Here  the  nnanal 
tribute  which  Timbuktu  paid  to  this  king  is  estimated  at  {^000,000  dollars.  The  same  sort  of  exag- 
geration we  And  in  all  .lackMn's  statements. 

t  Eren  the  very  meritorkma  Gribc^  de  Hem<ft,  In  his  Sptiee^io  A  MaroeeOf  p.  909,  repeata  this 
statement  f  Sm  M.  lo Colonel  Faidberbe, in  BuUttUn d^laSoe,  CUogr,^  1860. 


Sidi  Mohammed  built 
Mogador. 
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was  conqaered  by  the  Taw^rek 
tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden. 
Probably  in  consequence  of  this 
event  A'gades,  haWng  been  de- 
prived of  its  commercial  re- 
(>oarces,  begins  to  decline. 


A.D. 
A.H. 


1787. 
1202- 
1203. 


A.D. 


1803- 

1804. 

A.H.  1218. 


NeighboriBs  1    ^ 

Sambal^mu,  the  last  of  the  Sdl- 
tana  Deniankdbe.     The  order  of 
the  succession  is  aa  follows: 
Ch^ro  Sotim^n  Bid, 
Almame '  Abdo, 
Almame  Mokht^, 
Almame  Bd-bakr, 
Almame  Shfray, 
Almime  Yilsall, 
Almame  Biran, 
Almime  Hammid, 
Almame  Makhmiido, 
Almilme  Mohammed  el  AmuL 
son  of  Mohammed  Birmn. 
Venture   collects   his   information 
from  two  Moroccain  merchants. 
Tombo  yery  powerful.     Marks, 
the  Aswanek,  in  Bighena.    Ks- 
vfiTf  the  FiUbe,  in  Masina. 
About  this  period  falls  the  quarrel 
between  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtir 
el  kebfr  and  the  Welad  Bflk,  the 
former  ovorthrowing  the  latter, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Me- 
shediif  and  the  Aliel  ZenighL 

El  Mukhtir  opens  friendship  with 
'Othm^n  dan  Fddie,  the  Jihidi 
who  thb  year  entered  into  open 
hostility  against  Bawa,  the  Kinp 
of  Gdber,  and  brought  about  that 
immense  revolution  in  the  whole 
centre  of  Negroland. 

About  this  period  a  great  ftruppk 
between  the  Aweh'mmidcn  siid 
the  Tadem^kct. 

The  Fiflbe  make  Gando,  in  KeU.i. 
the  seat  of  their  operations. 

The  Ruma,  still  powerful  between 
Se'bi  and  Timbiiktu,  dumlnatc 
the  passage  of  the  Niger. 

Sidi  Mukhtar  dies. 

Great  and  sanguinary  battle  be- 
tween the  Songhay*  Rmna,  snJ 
Berabish  on  the  one  side,  anii 
the  Aweh'mmiden  on  the  other, 
near  the  island  Kifrkozay. 
Sheikh  'Othmiin  dan  Fodie  before 
his  death  divides  his  extensive 
dominions  between  his  bmihor 
'Abd-AUahi  and  his  son  Boll . 
the  former  receiving  all  the  west- 
ern provinces  along  the  Ni^rtr 
with  Gando  as  his  capital,  the 
latter  the  southeasterly  prvr- 
inces,  with  Sokoto. 
Lebbo  commences  hostilities  with   a.d.  1820.    Constant  war  between  Bftfsina  and 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  the  chief  of  a.h.  1236-       Bllmbara. 

Konari,    vanquishes     him,    and  1237. 

forces  him  to  retreat  eastward. 

*  Phabini,  p.  13.  f  Proceeding!  of  the  Afrleaa  AsMdatioo,  iL,  in  m 

t  llv.ter,  Krdkundo  ron  Afrika,  p.  446  seq.,  especially  from  Sidi  IUmed*s  stateaieat  (p.  MS). 


The  chief  K^wa,  who  rules  seventy    a.d.  1780. 

years   over   the   Awelfmmiden,    a.h.  1195. 

establishes  a  powerful  dominion 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger 

(A'usa). 
Timbiiktu,  according  to  the  very 

doubtful  statement  of  ShaMni,* 

under  the  supremacy  of  Hausa. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 

very  important  fact;    but   it  is 

evidently  a  mistake,  A'usa  being 

meant. 
Timbifktn,  under  the  sovereignty 

of  Mansong,  at  that  time  King 

of  Bambara  [very  questionablelf 

Professor   Ritter|   supposes  the 

Moors  to  have  been  ejected  at 

that  time,  so  that  Timbiiktu  be- 
came    an    independent    Negro 

town. 


A.D.  1804. 

a.h.  1219. 

Mungo  Park  navigates  the  Niger,  a.d.  1805-6. 

A.u.  1220-1. 

A.D.  1811. 

A.H.  1226. 
Mohammed    or    A'hmed    Lebbo   a.d.  1816. 
brings  the  religious  banner  from    a.h.  1232- 
Gando,  and  gradually  acquires  1233. 

the  supremacy  in  Mdsina  over 
the  native  chiefs. 

A.D.  1817. 

A.H.  1233. 
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A.D. 

1827. 

A.U. 

1243. 

A.D. 

1828. 

A.H. 

1244. 

A.D. 

1831. 

A.H. 

1247. 

A.D. 

183G. 

A.H. 

1250. 

A.D. 

1844. 

A.U. 

1260. 

A.D. 

1846. 

A.H. 

1262. 

A.D. 

1848. 

'Abd-Allahi,  the  ruler  of  GandOf 
dies.  Is  sacccodcd  by  his  son 
Mohammed  Wani. 


Songfaay.  Neighboring  Kingdoms. 

The  Fiilbc  of  Masina  occupy  Timbilkta  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.    a.d.  1826. 

Major  Laing  left  'En-Salah  on  the  10th  of  Jann^;  was  attacked,  a.h.  1242-3. 
and  almost  slain,  in  Wadi  Ahennct,  on  the  27th  (?),  by  a  party  of 
Tawarck ;  was  received  very  kindly  by  Sidi  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Sidi  Mukhtar,  in  the  hiilct  c'  Sheikh  Sidi  Mukhtiir,  in  A'zawid. 
Sidi  Mohammed  died  in  consequence  of  a  contagious  fever.     Laing 
left  this  place  about  August  12th;  arrived  at  Timbifktu  August 
18th ;  being  ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the  Fiflbe,  he  left  that  place 
on  September  22d,  under  the  protection  of  A'hmed  Weled  'Abcda, 
and  was  murdered  by  him  and 
Hamcd  Welcd  Habib,  probably 
on  the  24th. 

The  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Sidi  Moham- 
med settles  in  Timbifktu. 

Caillie  stays  in  Timbt(ktu  from  the 
20th  April  till  the  3d  May. 

The  Fillbe  enter  Timbaktu  with  a 
stronger  force. 

Ehalilu  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
Gando. 

The  Tawirck  conquer  the  Fiflbe. 

The  Fiilbe,  under  'Abd-Alldhi, 
make  a  great  expedition  along 
the  Niger  as  far  as  Burrum. 

Lebbo  dies.  His  son  A'hmedu 
succeeds  him. 

Sheikh  el   Mukht^  dies   in   the 
month  Rebi  el  <wel;  £1  Bak^y   a.h.  1264. 
succeeds  him. 

A.D.  1851. 

A.H.  1268- 

1269. 

The  young  A'hmedu  succeeds  his  a.d.  1852-3. 
father  A'hmedu.  a.h.  1269. 

The  Fillbc  make  a  great  expedi-   a.d.  1855.    The   Igw^daren    opposed  to   the 
tion  against  Timbifktu.  a.h.  1272-3.      Awelimmiden. 


The  Kdl-gcr^  kill  E*  Nabegha,  the 
chief  of  the  Awelimmiden,  at 
Tintalait.  • 


APPENDIX  X. 

COLLECTION  OP  ITINERARIES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  WESTERN  HALF  OP  THE  DES- 
ERT, ITS  DISTRICTS,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS,  AND  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  UPPER 
NIGER. 

A.  Eastern  Route  fiom  Tawdt  to  Mahruky  and  thence  to  Timhuktu, 
N.B. — The  it)ute  proceeds  from  Aiflcf  in  Tidikelt,  which  is  situated  one  short  day 
from  AliabU  (this  is  the  right  accent),  and  three  days  from  I'nsala  or  'Ain  Salah, 
the  distance  between  A'kabli  and  the  latter  place  being  about  the  same. 
Day. 

2d.  Terishumin,  a  welL 
4th.  Derim. 

7th.  I'nzize,  a  well.     As  far  as  this  point  the  route  follows  a  course  a  little  £.  of 
S.  (evidently  in  the  direction  of  Gog6),  but  from  this  point  onward  S.W. 
The  syllable  **i'n,"  or  **'in,"  seems  to  be  the  old  Berber-Semitic  form 
for  *»'ain." 
14th.  I'nden^n,  a  well,  having  crossed  the  desert  tract  called  Taneznffet. 
17th.  I'n-tab(5rak ;  the  last  stage  is  only  half  a  day's  march. 
19th.  MoUa. 

22d.  Taanant;  the  last  stage  is  half  a  day's  march. 
24th.  Mabnik. 
The  ordinarf  and  ^nend  road  from  Mabnfk  to  Umbilktn  leads  by  A'arwtfn : 
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2  days.  M*aiinjnu      )   j  ^j^^j         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  pj^^^^  jj^  ^jj^  g^j^^^^  acccmni  of 

2      ««     ^y-^^f  ***•  C       A'zawad. 
2      **     A'rawto.      ) 

4      **    Ten^g  el  haye,  or  Tendg  el  hi}, 

li    **    Timbifktu. 

Between  Tcn^g  el  h^j  and  the  town  there  are  the  following  localities :  El  A'riye» 
El  Ghaba,  £1  Mer^ra,  A'thelet  el  Megfl,  Ellib  el  A'ghebe,  Tiyare  el  Jefsl,  Hyiiet 
el  Wasa. 

Route  from  the  hillet  e'  Sheikh  el  Makhtdr,  generally  called  *'el  hilleh"  (seethe 
itinerary  from  Timbilktu  to  the  hilleh,  vol.  iii.,  p.  310),  to  Tdsaye,  in  long  days* 
marches ;  direction,  as  my  informant  supposes,  exactly  S. : 
Day. 

Ist.  Ni£r,  a  mountain  without  water. 
2d.  A  locality  on  this  side  of  a  place  called  Dergel. 
3d.  Kazilft,  a  large  pond  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
6th.  Tcisayc  or  Tosd,  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  (sec  the  jonrnal). 
From  the  hilleh  to  Gdgd  is  reckoned  a  distance  of  eight  days. 

B.  Route  from  I'mize  to  Gdgo. 

D»v. 

4th.  Tfmmisan  (hasi  Miisa?  I  think  it  can  not  be  the  well  of  that  name  on  the 
direct  road  from  Tawat  to  Mabriik,  which  would  give  this  whole  ronte  a  far 
more  westerly  direction).  Near  the  well  is  a  rocky  eminence  like  a  castle, 
and  famous  on  account  of  the  tale  of  the  footprint  of  Moses*  horse.*  a  story 
also  attaching  to  the  other  well  which  I  mentioned.  It  appears,  from  thu 
route,  that  the  arid  desert,  the  Tanezrilfet,  becomes  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted toward  the  east. 
7th.  I'n-azal ;  the  last  march  but  half  a  day. 

9th.  Silk  or  "E*  Sifk"  (Essilk),  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  K^  e'  Stfk,  now 
without  settled  inhabitants,  situated  between  two  **'kddia"  or  hilly  emi- 
nences, one  lying  toward  the  E.  and  the  other  toward  the  W.,  just  as  the 
ancient  city  of  Tadem^ka  is  described,  with  which  it  was  evidently  identi- 
cal (sec  the  ipurnal).  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Songbay  conqueror, 
Sonni  'Ah',  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tiftccnth  century.  The  vale  is  ^iaid  tu 
be  rich  in  trees. 

11th.  Giinhan,  anotlicr  site  of  an  ancient  dwelling-place,  and  once  the  residence  of 
the  Kel-pilnhan,  with  a  hilly  eminence. 

13th.  Takercnnat,  another  site. 

14th.  Tel-iikkevin  (or  Tin-akkevin),  a  well. 

IGth.  Tin-oker:   the  last  stage  half  a  day's  march. 

18th.   Gugo  or  Gagho,  the  last  day  again  a  short  one. 

C.    Western  Road  from  Auh/to  ^fahruk. 

1st.  Dhfihar  el  hamar,  a  hilly  chain  called  the  ass's  back-bone. 
3d.   Kl  Immeraghcn. 
r)th.  AVallen,  a  well. 

12th.  A'ni-rannan,  a  well,  two  days  W.  from  I'n-denan,  having  crossed  the  arid 
desert  Tanezriifet.     In  summer  you  travel  here  by  night.     In  winter,  trav- 
eling night  and  day,  with  only  short  halts,  you  may  accomplish  this  maR-h 
in  four  days. 
17th.   I'n-asserer,  perhaps  "the  well  of  the  stony  tract,"  or  hamraada,  "scrir"  be- 
ing the  proi)er  term  for  such  a  region. 
20th.  Tin-hekikan,  a  well,  in  former  times  the  common  settlement  of  the  trib«\ 
which  thence  has  received  the  name  Kel-hekikan.     It  is  W.  or  S."NV.  vi 
the  well  called  Taunant  (see  preceding  page). 
22d.   Mabriik  ;   the  last  day's  march  a  short  one. 

D.  A  few  particulars  xrith  regard  to  the  region  called  A' zairdd  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  name  A'zawjid  is  a  corruption  due  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Berber  name  A  za- 
wagh  (pronounced  A'zawar),  which  is  common  to  many  desert  tracts.  But  the  dis- 
trict which  has  become  known  to  the  Eurojwans  under  the  name  A'zawdd  compriso 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  of  Tirabdktu,  stretching  northwestward  af«  far 
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as  **  El  Jtff/'  tho  great  sink  or  "belly"  of  the  desert,  full  of  rock-salt,  and  to  the 
N.N.E.  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mabriik,  while  its  southern  part,  extending  from  the 
distance  of  one  day's  march  from  Timbuktu  to  about  three  days  northward,  is  more 
properly  called  Tagdnet.  I  will  only  add  that  Caillid  mistook  the  name  A'zaw^d, 
which  he  writes  Zawat,  for  that  of  a  tribe  (vol.  ii.,  p.  97,  and  elsewhere). 

Tho  tract  of  A'zawad,  although  appearing  to  us  a  most  sterile  tract  of  country, 
and  thus  characterized  already  by  Arab  travelers  from  the  N.,  as  £^n  Batilta  and 
Leo  Africanu8,is  a  sort  of  Paradise  to  the  wandering  Moorish  Arab  bom  in  these 
climes.  For  in  the  more  favored  localities  of  this  district  he  finds  plenty  of  food  for 
his  camels,  and  even  for  a  few  heads  of  cattle,  while  the  transport  of  the  salt  of  Ta- 
od^nni  to  A^raw^n  and  Timbuktu  affords  him  the  means  of  obtaining  com  and  any 
thing  else  he  may  be  in  want  of.  There  are  four  small  towns  in  A'zawad,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  A'rawan,  a  town  small  in  extent,  such  as  described  by  Cail- 
li^,*  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeding  1500,  but  a  very  important 
place  for  this  part  of  the  world,  and  where  a  great  deal  of  business  is  transacted, 
principally  in  gold,  a&  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  360,  tt  seq.).  On 
account  of  this  trade  several  Ghadamtiiye  merchants  are  established  here.  It  is  a 
fact  which  was  unknown  before,  but  which  is  indisputable,  that  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  A'zawad,  belong  to  the  Songhay  na- 
tion, the  Songhay-kini,  even  at  the  present  day,  being  the  favored  idiom  of  which 
all  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Arab  residents,  make  use.  The  present  chief  or 
head  man  of  the  town  is  Sidi  Mohammed,  a  younger  son  of  the  notorious  chief  "EX 
Habfb  Weled  Sidi  A'hraed  Agade,  who  died  the  year  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Tim- 
buktu. The  younger  son  gained  the  precedence  over  his  elder  brother  O'ba,  who 
has  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mckka  solely  on  account  of  his  mother  being  the  sis- 
ter of  Hamcd  Weled  'Abdda  Weled  Rehal,  the  chief  of  the  B^rabish,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  Major  Laing.  The  family  of  El  Habib  belongs  to  the  I'geldd,  forming  at 
present  a  small  section  of  the  large  group  of  the  A'wehmmiden.  They  are  now  only 
distinguished  by  their  learning,  but  formerly  they  were  very  powerful,  and,  together 
with  the  Imedidderen,  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  locality  of  Timbuktu. 
The  inhabitants  of  A'rawan  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty  mithkal  of  gold  to  the 
Hog£r,  in  order  not  to  be  molested  by  their  continual  predatory  incursions. 

The  three  other  small  towns  or  permanent  dwelling-places  in  A'zawad,  viz.,  BU- 
Jeb^ha,  M'amun,  and  MabrUk,  all  lying  in  a  line  N.N.E.  from  A'rawdn,  almost  at 
the  equal  distance  from  each  other  of  two  days*  easy  traveling  with  camels,  are 
much  smaller  and  less  considerable  than  A'rawin.  Of  rather  more  importance  at 
present  than  the  two  others  is  BU-Jcbe'ha,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  K^  o* 
SUk,  and  has  a  little  commerce ;  but  Mabruk  seems  to  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance in  former  times,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  Songhay  people,  had  a  Songhay 
name — MabrUk  being  a  comparatively  modern  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs — and 
was  the  market  of  Walata.  In  some  respects  this  place  might  seem  to  have  a  right 
to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  AUdaghost ;  and  there  are  certainly  the  sites  of 
some  former  dwelling-places  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  Tel-Aroast,  two  days 
N.E.  either  from  Mabruk  or  from  the  hilleh ;  but  in  another  place  I  have  explained 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  658)  why  we  have  to  seek  the  site  of  AUdaghost  in  quite  a  different  lo- 
cality. There  are  some  valleys  clad  with  palm-trees  to  the  east  of  MabrUk  (see  vol. 
i..  Appendix,  p.  607),  especially  the  valley  called  Tesillfte,  which  produces  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  da^,  viz.,  the  tissagin  and  the  tin-aser.  Tho  names  of  tho  respective 
chiefs  of  the  three  places  are  Mohammed  Weled  Sidi  'Omdr,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  ErgiCgeda  in  M'amUn ;  Najib  Weled  el  MUstapha  el  K€l  e*  SUki  (the  same 
who  signed  the  letter  of  A'wdb,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^ket,  giving  a  complete 
im^na  to  the  English  in  the  territory  comprised  between  GUndam,  Bamba,  Timbuk- 
tu, A'rawan,  and  BU-Jebeha),  together  with  'Azizi  in  BU-Jeb^ha,  and  M^ni  Weled 
S£di  'Omar  in  MabrUk.t 

There  was  formerly  in  A'zawad  another  place  with  a  permanent  settlement,  called 
'*E1  Hilleh,"  or  "Hillet  e'  Sheikh  S£di  Mukhtdr,"  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  place  (vol.  !.,  p.  602,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  310),  two  days  east  of  M'amUn,|  and 

*  CaflUyA  Traveli  to  Timbactoo,  vol.  iL,  p.  09,  et  aeq.  Aoeording  to  mj  infomuttioD,  A'rawAn 
Menu  to  lie  from  limbuktu  about  \b^  W.  from  N. 

t  No  merchant  from  the  north  can  pan  B6-Jeb'ha,  and  oertalnlf  not  A'rawin,  nnleu  be  be  e>- 
eorted  by  some  well-known  perion  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem  tkket 

X  The  poaition  which  I  hare  aisigned  (o  these  places  in  the  map  which  I  sent  home  from  Tim- 
b&kta  is  sUghtlj  erroneons. 
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about  the  same  distance  from  Mabrilk,  bat  this  phice  was  deserted  a  few  yean  mgo, 
on  account  of  the  well  Bii-Lanwar,  which  is  stated  to  have  had  a  depth  of  fintf 
fathoms,  having  fallen  to  ruins.  The  hilleh  was  situated  in  the  *'  batn"  or  TaUtf 
at  the  northern  foot  of  a  black  rocky  chain  of  hills  called  **■  EUib  el  Hejar."  To  the 
north  is  another  chain  or  ellib  east  of  the  hilleh ;  but  on  this  side,  still  in  the  batn, 
is  a  locality  called  ^^£1  Madher,"  with  good  pasturage  for  horses.  Other  veO- 
known  locsJities  thereabout  are  Shirshe  el  Kebira  and  Shirshe  e'  Seghira. 

Of  the  wells  of  A'zawad,  the  following  are  the  most  notorions :  first,  in  the  KMlb- 
em  part  of  the  district,  toward  Taganct,  M'amiin,  different  from  the  place  of  tbe 
same  name ;  E'nnefis,  a  copious  well,  two  hours  S. W.  from  M'amiln,  and  situated 
in  a  hilly  district,  thickly  clad  with  underwood,  and  containing  qnarries  of  a  beaa- 
tiful  black  limestone,  from  which  the  Tawarek  manufacture  their  heaYy  arm-ringi 
or  ashebe ;  Merita,  Makhmiid,  Sh£ker,  Gir,  Eart^,  a  very  copious  weU,  'En-filfil, 
and  others.  Farther  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the  wells  Halifl,  El  Hode,  Sh^  Te- 
manddrit,  T^arat,  Anfshay,  A'shorat,  a  well  where  the  Sheikh  A'hm^  el  Bakir, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  resided  for  a  long  time,  A'nnazau,  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
brilk;  Alibada  ('Ah  Baba?),  Bi(  el  Mehane  or  Bel  Mehan,  the  well  mentioned  ia 
the  itinerary  (vol.  iii.,  p.  310)  as  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  hilleh,  Belbdt,  S. 
of  Bel  Mehan ;  I'rakshiwcn ;  Merzihe,  S.  of  the  latter ;  Meg^Kgelat,  two  days  S.  of 
the  hilleh,  and  others. 

The  most  famous  wells  in  the  district  called  Tagtinet  are  Wen-alshfn,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  days  from  Timbtlktu  and  three  from  the  hilleh,  where  Mohan- 
mcd  e'  Seghir,  £1  Bakay's  elder  brother,  usually  encamps  part  of  the  year;  Tin-ta- 
tis,  half  a  day  S.W.  from  the  former;  'En-oshif,  Trnmilash,  '£n>gibe,  £n>si^k,  *Eii- 
od^e,  a  well  where  Babd,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakay,  has  his  encampment 
three  days  south  from  M'amun,  four  days  N.E.  from  Timbilktn ;  A^menshdr,  A'rra^ 
zaf,  'Anik,  El  Makhmiid,  different  from  the  well  of  the  same  name  mentioned  abore; 
Igarre,  M^rizik,  Twil,  Waruzil. 

Toward  the  north,  the  district  of  A'zawad  is  separated  from  the  dreary  and  wa- 
tcrlj^ss  desert  known  by  the  general  Berber  name  of  Taneznlfct  (meaning  **and 
hammada")  by  the  two  small  districts  called  ''''A/ekle"  (meaning  the  little  desert, 
or  "afdle"),  and  north  of  it  A'hr^r.  Afelele  is  a  highly  favored  region  for  the 
breeding  of  camels,  and  contains  some  famous  vallc3rs,  or  **  w^ian,'*  such  as  Tekha- 
timit  or  Teshatimit,  Afud-cnakan  or  Afu'd-n-akan,  Taduhlit,  'Abatol,  ShanL«in. 
A^ar,  and  others.  A'herdr,  likewise,  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a  fine  conr.tTT, 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  with  ])lenty  of  wells,  and  even  temporary  torrents.  This 
is  the  district  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  which,  "Wiidi  A'herer,"  Major  i^aing  was  at- 
tacked and  almost  killed  by  the  Taw  lirck. 

Toward  the  east,  the  districts  of  A  /awad  and  Tajianet  are  limited  bv  several 
smaller  ones,  where  the  Arab  population  is  greatly  mixed  with  th(?  BcrlK-r  or  Ta- 
warek element,  especially  the  1  fof^has.  At  the  same  time  these  districts  s^eparaie 
A'zawad  from  A'denir,  the  fine  hilly  country  of  the  Awelimmiden,  which  is  excel- 
lent not  only  for  the  breed  of  camels,  but  also  for  that  of  cattle.  These  intermediate 
districts  are  Tm-cgfjcldh,  a  district  of  about  two  days'  extent  in  every  direction,  con- 
sisting of  black  soil,  and  furnished  with  shallow  wells;  E.  and  E.N.E.  of  Tapanet 
is  TUiinsi,  a  district  rich  in  food  for  the  camel:  E.N.E.  of  the  billet  e'  Sheikh  el 
Mukhtiir  is  another  district  called  Timitrvn,  with  many  wells  and  a  few  villap.'s: 
and  E.N.E.  of  the  latter,  the  district  called  Tiresht,  or  Tighhht^  bordering  on 
A'derar. 

Of  Arab  tribes  in  A'zawad  and  the  adjoining  districts  I  have  first  to  mention  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Kunta^  who  are  distinpuLihed  by  their  j-iircr 
blood  and  by  their  learning  above  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  Kunta  are  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

The  Erga'peda,  who  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  Welaye,  or  the  holv  tribe. 
The  Welad  el  Wjifi,  at  ])resent  the  Welaye,  with  the  Sheikh  A'hmcd  c'l  Bakaj 
as  Well,  while  his  elder  brother,  Si'di  Mohammed,  exercises  great  authoritv 
over  the  whole  of  A'zawad.  The  Weliid  el  Wafi  cultivate  the  friendship  ^  f 
the  Ilogtir,  while  the  Welad  Sidi  Mukht.-ir  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  lat- 
ter.    They  are  subdivided  into  three  divisions,  called 

El  Mesadhefa,  Welad  ben  Haiballa,  and  Welad  ben  'Abd  e'  Rahman. 
The  Welad  Sidi  Mukhtar. 
EI  llemmiil. 
The  Togiit  alM)  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Kunta. 
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The  Berabi'sh  (singl.  Berbiishi),  a  tribe  less  namerons  than  the  Kunta,  mustering 
aboat  260  men  armed  with  muskets,  and  180  horsemen,  and  not  spreading  over  so 
wide  a  tract,  being  concentrated  in  the  district  between  A'raw^n  and  Bii-Jebifha. 
They  pay  a  tribute  of  40  mithkal  of  gold  to  the  Hog^,  and  are  molested  by  contin- 
ual mcursions  of  the  Welad  'Aliish.  The  Berabfsh,  who  probably  are  identical  with 
the  Perorsi  of  the  ancient  geographers,  have  migrated  southward  since  that  time, 
and  are  of  very  mixed  blood.  They  lived  formerly  in  £1  Hodh,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Marmol  Carvajal,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  visiting  the  market 
of  S^go ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  lived  still  farther  to  the 
west,  and  visited  especially  the  market  of  Jinni.*  The  Berabish  are  divided  into 
two  fsroups,  the  principal  of  which  is  ruled  by  the  chief  Hamed  Weled  'Abe'da  We- 
lod  R-;h^l,  and  consists  of  the  following  sections : 

The  Welad  Slfraan,  the  Shiiikh,  that  is  to  say,  the  tribe  to  whom  the  sheikh  be- 
longs, and  who  have  based  their  power  and  wealth  upon  the  ruin  and  spoil  of  the 
Welad  Ghdnem.  The  Welid  'Esh.  The  Welid  Bil-Hinde.  El  Gwanin  el  kohol. 
El  Gwanin  el  b^dh.     Welad  A'hmed. 

These  are  the  free  tribes  of  this  group;  the  following  are  the  degraded  and  ser- 
vile tribes,  the  "lahme"  or  **khoddeman:"  the  YadiCs,  the  Liidim,  or  rather  only 
a  small  portion  of  that  tribe,  the  A'rakan,  the  A'hel  'Afsa  Tajawa,  El  U'ssera. 

The  second  group  of  the  Berabfsh  as  a  whole,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of 
**Botn  el  jemel,"  on  account  of  its  being  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
brought  together  by  chance,  just  as  is  the  case  with  various  kinds  of  food  in  the 
"stomach  of  the  camel."  It  is  ruled  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hamma,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  tribes :  Wel^d  RcUn  ;  WeUd  Derfs,  originating  from  TafiM- 
let ;  Wel^d  Bii-Khasib ;  Welad  Ghancm ;  and  the  Turmus,  the  latter  being  the  tribe 
of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 

E.  Route  from  Bone  or  from  Ildmborij  by  way  ofKanna^  to  ffamch-AUdhi, 

Dalla,  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  Modi  Bole,  who  was  a  man  of  some  note,  died  a 
short  time  before  the  period  of  my  journey.  The  place  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Tom- 
bo,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  being  Songhay.  The  mountains  arc  in- 
habited by  the  Sana,  probably  a  section  of  the  Tombo  who  have  still  preserved  their 
independence.  The  town  of  Dalla  is  two  good  days'  journey  from  Ilombori,  and 
one  from  Bone. 

1  day.  Dwentsa,  a  considerable  place,  said  to  bo  as  large  as  Kilkawa,  and  impor- 
tant as  a  market-place.  The  road  traverses  a  mountainous  region,  described  as 
being  supplied  with  running  streams  (in  the  rainy  season  ?),  and  to  be  richly  clad 
with  trees. 

1  day.  Diimbara,  large  place,  scat  of  a  governor,  but  destitute  of  any  handicraft. 
Country  mountainous. 

1  day.  Nyirai-nyaba,  a  middle-sized  place.     Country  a  little  mountainous. 

1  day.  Bord,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  Country  mountainous,  intersected 
by  channels  for  irrigating  the  kitchen  gardens.  Cotton,  rice,  and  com  are  culti- 
vated.    All  these  appear  to  be  very  long  days'  marches. 

2  days.  Timme,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  On  the  road  you  see  the  Dhiif- 
liba,  or  rather  its  floods,  on  your  right,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.  Cultiva- 
tion of  rice  exWusivcly. 

2  days.  Kari  or  Konna  (as  the  Songhay  call  it),  seat  of  a  governor,  and  important 
as  a  market-place.  All  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  town  speak  the  Songhay 
language.  The  town  is  also  called  Benne-n-ddgu  or  Bana-n-dugu,  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  the  Bcnni,  having  probably  extended  much  farther  to  the  north  in  for- 
mer times.     See  Caillic,  ii.,  p.  16. 

2  days.  Niakongo,  seat  of  a  governor  of  the  name  of  Haj  Modi,  brother  of  Haj 
*Omdr.     After  the  rainy  season  the  floods  of  the  river  closely  approach  the  town. 

1  day.  Hamda-Allahi. 

F.  From  Timbuktu  by  Gundam  to  Ydwaru,  and  from  Ydicaru  to  Hamda-Alldhi, 
Day. 
3a.  Gilndam.     There  are  no  settled  halting-places  between  Timbifktn  and  Giln- 

*  De  Barrot,  L,  ia,  c.  viil.,  p.  990,  GennA.  **  Conoorriam  a  elU  m  povoe  que  Ihe  sao  maift  vizhi- 
boa :  aaai  com  oa  I'aragoleeB,  Fnlloa,  Jalofoa,  Axaneget,  BrcUnxif*,  Tigurar^a,  Lnddayas.**  See  the 
chronologicai  tablea  at  the  end  of  thla  voL,  p.  670. 
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dam.  People  ii^nerally  pcrfonn  the  distance  in  two  days  and  a  half.  The 
following;  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  localities  between  these  two  {ilaces :  Te- 
shak,  Findcriye,  £1  Uandema,  Aristorem^,  Eg^ti,  Tin-f^t£n,  Tln-r^ 
Timbarageri,  two  villages  of  the  name  El  Meshra,  Takembmnt,  Tenkerivf . 
Nnudis,  Gammatdr.  Giindam  is  a  walled  town  (ksar  or  koiraX  the  chiof 
place  of  the  district  Aifssa,  and  of  considerable  size,  its  population  con£i>t- 
ing  of  Soughay,  Kumii,  and  Fiilbe  or  Fullan.  The  town  baa  a  sobuib  on 
its  W.  side,  where  live  the  Tuki,  a  tribe  of  the  Fnllan,  and  another  suburb 
on  the  water-side,  where  live  the  ErbebL  On  the  N.  side  there  is  a  black 
hill,  full  of  femdn.  Also  to  the  S.  an  eminence  is  t:cen  presenting  the 
snmc  appearance.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  large  khalij  or 
rijl  (branch  of  the  river)  coming  from  Dire  and  turning  toward  Bis  el  ma, 
the  celebrated  **  head  of  the  waters,"  distant  from  here  two  days,  either  by 
land  or  by  water,  W.  a  little  N.  Another  creek  runs  from  Giindam  to  Ka- 
bara :  but  during  the  highest  level  of  the  inundation  the  whole  coontrr  pn^- 
sents  almost  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  On  the  east  side  cfGiin- 
dam  is  a  dry  creek  called  Arashaf,  one  day  long  and  half  an  hour  wide. 
At  its  eastern  border,  E.$.£.  from  Giindam,  is  the  place  called  Waye  e'  se- 
men, with  a  creek  adorned  with  the  tree  called  tadercs. 

4th.  A  walled  village  (koira)  of  Imushagh  and  Songhay  on  the  trunk  of  the  river, 
having  passed  in  the  morning  the  branch  on  which  Giindam  is  situated. 

6th.  Arabc'be,  a  village  inhabited  by  FiSlbe. 

Cth.  Nyafilnke,  a  large  village,  inhabited  in  former  times  by  Imushagh,  but  at 
I)rcsent  peopled  by  Fiflbe. 

7th.  I'ketdwen.     Having  passed  in  the  morning  close  behind  Nyafiinke,  a  large 
branch  of  the  river,  halt  at  noon  in  a  village  called  Sherf fikoira. 

8th.  A'^tar^  a  large  village  of  Fiilhe,  on  the  east  side  of  a  considerable  branch  cf 
the  river  going  to  Gasi  Gumo. 

9th.  Fadhl-Allahi,  a  Fulbc  vUlage. 

10th.  Ydwaru.  Yowaru  is  one  of  the  two  chief  places  of  Ferm^ha,  and  altboofifa 
consisting  entirely  of  reed  huts,  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  in  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Timbuktu.  The  importance  of  the  place  is 
clear  enough  from  the  annual  amount  of  tribute  which  it  pay5,  amountin,: 
altogether  (zek'a  and  modhtir  taken  together)  to  4000  head  uf  cattle.  Dur- 
ing the  inundation,  Yowaru  lies  at  the  border  of  Lake  Detui,  nhich  at  thit 
season  extends  from  S'a  to  Yowaru,  but  during  the  dr}*  seaiion  it  is  aK  r.i 
one  mile  distant  from  the  small  hraneh.  Close  to  the  latter  lies  a  ?ult;r^' 
where  the  Surk  or  Korongoy,  a  degraded  section  of  the  Songhay,  d^rll.* 
In  Yowaru  and  the  ncighln^rhood  live  a  great  number  i>f  Fulbe  or  Fnll^a 
belonging  to  the  following  tribes :  the  Sonnabc,  Yalalbe,  Feroibe,  Yowanin- 
kobe,  and  Jawiimbc  or  Zoghoran  or  Zoromawa. 

G.  From  Yowaru  to  Ten6ngu. 

1st.  ITrunpiyc,  an  important  place. 

2d.  Mayo,  a  village  so  called  from  a  small  creek,  the  Mayo  StSrroba,  on  whiih  ii 
lies.     Between  Urunpiye  and  Mayo  seem  to  lie  the  villages  J?<5ri  and  Nya- 
mihara,  the  former  inhabited  by  Songhay,  the  latter  by  Fiilbe. 
3d.  Ganga. 

4th.  Kogi  or  Jogi,  having  passed  several  hamlets,  one  of  them  called  Ginncwti.  i 
hamlet  of  cattle  breeders,  with  a  ksar,  then  Doko,  Ngtidderi,  Jofkeri,  Sa!*- 
re,  and  Burlul. 
5th.  Kora. 
6th.  Konna. 

7th.  Tencngu.  The  distance  between  Urungfye  and  Tendngu  can,  however.  S.- 
performed  in  two  days'  good  traveling. 

Between  Urungiye  and  Mobti  lie  the  following  places :  U'ro-Modi,  Karam.  a 
Songhay  village  ;  Rogdnto,  a  hamlet  of  Fiflbe ;  Yer^re,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  ^lat,  ^ 
of  the  Fiilbe;  Walo,  on  the  Mayo  Fenga;  Kaya,  a  village  inhabited  by  A^wanek; 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  mako  even  a  short  vocabnUry  of  the  Idiom  of  theaa  peoples  I  eoty  nr- 
eecdpd  1q  making  oat  two  temui  which  they  oae,  **&mbay**  C*  how  ara  yoa  r*>  aad  *«caa**  (**«yI- 

comc"). 
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and,  finally,  Sire-m^e  and  SiCre-b€le,  the  river  probably  forming  a  great  bend  near 
Wonyaka,  so  that  these  latter  towns  are  touched  at  in  coming  from  both  sides,  ei- 
ther the  N.  or  the  S. 

H.  From  Ydwaru  to  Hamda'AUdhi, 
D«7. 

Ist.  Ddgo,  on  a  small  creek. 

2d.  Shay,  probably  meaning  the  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  very  wide  in  this  spot     Pass  on  the  road  one  or  two  branches 
of  stagnant  water,  which  you  must  cross  in  a  boat.    Perhaps  one  of  these 
branches  is  the  same  on  which  the  village  Mayo  lies. 
8d.  Encamp  on  the  bank  of  a  smaller  creek  (Mayo  dhann^?). 
4th.  Niakongo. 

5th.  Berber,  a  very  short  march. 
6th.  S£ye,  in  the  morning. 
7th.  Uamda-Allihi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  M^na. 

I.  List  of  towns  and  villages  situated  along  the  bank  of  the  chief  trunk  of  the  River  Fsa- 
h€re  or  Mdyo-manghoy  from  Dire  upward  to  Sansdndi.  This  branch  is  the  north- 
westerly one ;  the  other ^  which  CaiUi€  navigaUd,  is  the  southeasterly,  and  is  called 
Bara-i'sa. 

Dire,  a  very  important  place,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this 
quarter,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  two  branches  which  have  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  lake  Dc'bu.* 

Tindirma,  one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  Songhay,  by  some  regarded  as  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  the  whole  tribe.  That  portion  of  them  called  Sahena  were  especially 
settled  here.  It  is  now  principally  the  residence  of  the  Choki,  who  formerly  were 
settled  in  Giindam.  With  regard  to  its  importance  in  former  times  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kiirmina,  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  290.  A  little  distance  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  lies  Gitigdtta,  and  on  the  island  in  the  river  the  locality  called  "  Al  Mo- 
halla,"  probably  from  having  been  once  the  spot  where  part  of  the  Mohalla,  or  the 
army  of  the  Moroccains,  remained  encamped.  At  Tindirma  the  branch  of  Giindam 
separates  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  river. 

Ilamma-koira. 

Kyafunkc. 

Sibo.  This  is  evidently  the  town  Seebi  where  Mungo  Park  is  said  to  have  made 
some  stay  on  his  voyage  from  Jcnni  to  Timbifktu.  (Clapperton's  Second  Journey, 
Appendix,  p.  334.) 

Dhahabi-koira,  called  after  a  sherif  belonging  to  the  family  of  MilUy  cl  Dhdhebi. 

Giimmo. 

A'tara. 

Tongomarc. 

U'ro. 

Yowaru.  In  crossing  from  Ydwam  the  next  branch,  and  leaving  Gifram  on  one 
fide,  you  reach  Zinzo,  or  Jinjo,  or  Gfjo,  as  it  is  called,  in  four  or  five  hours.  This 
is  another  of  the  oldest  seats  of  the  Songhay,  and  probably  the  place  from  whence 
Islam  sjiread  in  this  quarter,  there  being  here  the  sepulchre  of  a  venerated  saint 
called  Mohammed  el  Kiiberi,  belonging  to  the  Idaw  el  Ui£j.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  is  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Scott,  the  sailor,  went  as  a  captive  by 
way  of  the  Giblah,  crossing  the  lake.t  In  the  neighboring  hamlet,  Togga,  also  is 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  called  Morimana  B^ka.  There  is  another  tradition  current 
in  Zinzo  of  a  saint  of  the  name  of  Elfa  Zakkarfya,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
place  at  a  time  when  no  village  existed,  nothing  but  a  cavern  being  then  inhabited. 

S.E.  of  Zinzo,  at  some  little  distance  from  Lake  D^u  lies  AVi.     The  D^u  is  so 

*  From  Dire,  down  the  river  toward  Timb&ktti,  my  infoniutnt  indicated  several  places  which  nei- 
ther 1  mjrsclf  nor  Caillie  liave  mentioned  on  our  passage  down  the  rirer :  fif/ram,  a  largo  village 
(K6ra,  Danga),  Semsnro  (Koiretigo),  Lenga,  all  on  the  south  side ;  SegaUye,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river ;  an  adabay  or  hamlet,  belon^ng  to  Biiram,  Eluwa,  on  an  island ;  tIcndib4ngo. 

t  Edinburgh  Philological  Journal,  voL  iv.,  p.  35,  tt  seq.  There  is  no  such  district  hereabout  as 
**  EI  Rharray,"  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  name  is  nothing  but  a  oormptlon  of  the 
term  **  e*  sherk,"  with  which  the  Moors  of  that  region  indicate  the  south.  There  are  some  inaocnrs- 
des  in  8cott*s  account,  which  might  cause  suspicion  of  his  sincerity ;  and  among  these  is  the  dreum- 
stanoe  that  he  mentions  as  living  on  the  lake  the  Moorish  tribes  of  the  K'xgebit  and  Sekama,  both 
of  which  lire  In  the  Dorthem  districts.  Bat  U  Is  very  remarkable  that  he  thonld  oall  that  tomb  bj 
the  name  of  **  8aidna  Mohammed." 

Vol.  m.— X  X 
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shallow  daring  the  dry  season  that  the  native  boats  can  onlj  proceed  with  |!reat 
difficulty  along  the  main  channel,  and  often  stick  fast  entirely.  In  the  dry  wason 
the  natives  ford  it  by  wading  throngh  the  water.  Where  the  main  branch,  called 
by  the  Fiilbe  Mayo  ball^o,  reaches  the  lake,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season,  it  di- 
vides into  a  net  of  smaller  branches,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  branch,  the  Bara-I'sa,  or  River  of 
Bara,  called  by' the  Fiilbe  Mayo  dhann^o,  consists  in  preserving  one  nnbroken  vol- 
ume of  water.  This  was  the  reason  probably  why  the  party  with  whom  Caillie' 
went  down  the  Niger  from  Jinni  followed  this  branch.  Besides  the  Mayo  baU^ 
and  dhann^o,  the  chief  creeks  which  join  the  D^u  are  the  Mayo  Piru'  and  the 
Mayo  Joga,  not  inconsiderable  during  the  rainy  season,  but  very  small  during  the 
dry  one. 

The  lake,  besides  fish,  contains  numbers  of  that  curious  animal  called  ayii  («<- 
natus). 

From  the  lake  upward  there  lie  along  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  the  follow- 
ing places :  Biiri ;  Banghida ;  Waladu ;  Ingarruwe  ;  Manyata ;  Kossananna ;  Tin- 
nare  ;  Bowa ;  Kirrinkiri ;  Gande-Tama ;  Sarb^re ;  Kara,  an  important  place,  after 
which  the  river  is  sometimes  called  **the  River  of  Kira;"  Inganshi;  Diggada; 
Eumay,  a  place  of  some  importance,  distant  two  days  from  Ya-salame,*  which  u 
about  three  days  from  the  considerable  market-place  Tene'ngu  (p.  688),  both  west 
from  the  river;  Jifgi;  Ny^u;  Koliftango;  Sabare;  Biirruwd;  Fenga,  a  middle- 
sized  place,  after  which  this  whole  branch  of  the  river  is  also  called  **  Miyo  Fenga,'* 
about  two  hours  £.  from  Tendngu,  and  one  good  day*s  march  from  Fafartfk. 

We  now  proceed  along  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  Ddbu,  and  along  the  Mayo 
dhanneo. 

Guram,  a  considerable  place,  situated  round  a  large  rocky  eminence,  kudia,  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  or  '*  haire,**  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  who  celebrate  it  highlv  as  the 
"haire  maunde  Giiram."  The  mount  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  flat  alluvial  level 
that  it  is  visible  from  Yowaru.  CailH^  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  mtks 
(ii.,  p.  18),  and  again  farther  on,  whore  he  calls  it  St.  Charles*  Island  (ii.,  p.  20). 
The  village  is  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  »  called  Giiram 
Fiilbe,  lying  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  kodia ;  the  other,  Giiram  Habe,  inhabited 
by  Songhay ;  farther  on  and  finally,  Giiram  Slirgube,  inhabited  by  (degraded  ?)  Ta- 
warck  or  Surgu. 

B  m^  [  ^^^^  inhabited  by  Korongoy. 

86l)a. 

Sorroha,  situated  at  the  foot  of  another  smaller  rocky  eminence  called  **hain? 
Sorroha,"  lying  opposite  to  Gu'ram  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 'whirh  seems  to  make 
here  a  great  IhmkL  It  is  mentioned  by  Mohammed  el  Masini  (Ap|K«ndLx  to  C'lar- 
perton's  Second  Journey,  p.  331).  Caillie  gave  it  the  ridiculous  name  of  **HcLrT 
Island." 

Jaiitaye,  a  considerable  place. 

Miiyo  Tina,  a  place  close  to  the  former,  inhabited  by  Taw^rek. 

Kdbi.     (Compare  CaillitTs  account,  ii.,  p.  16.) 

Nye. 

Batamanc. 

Sayo,  distant  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  Batamane,  towns  close  to  the  bank  if 
the  rivor  becoming  here  more  rare. 

Wafiaka,  where  the  two  branches  unite,  being  joined  besides  by  a  small  westerly 
creek,  called  by  some  Mayo  Fenga. 

Homlxilbe,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Korongoy  or  Surk,  who  constitute  the  chiii* 
inhabitants  of  the  places  Ngarruwe  and  Toy. 

Karashiru. 

Kara-lira. 

Neme'nte,  and  not  far  from  it  inland  the  village  called  **n£gga  B<xle." 

Nata. 

*  I  here  add  a  short  itinerary  from  V6irara  to  Yu-«aUme : 
n.y. 

Iflt.  Ilasi  .ToIIub,  with  a  aettlement  of  Zuwave  Sombunne. 
«d.  A  well. 

8d.  VA-«al«me,  a  plac«  of  about  the  name  rize  as  Y^wmrn,  on  a  backwater  at  a  rmifclifiWi  ilf 
tance  from  the  chief  river.    From  Basikuana  to  Yii-aalanie,  fear  dayt. 
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Kammi. 

Mobti  or  Isika^  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  rirer, 
which  have  divided  at  JafariCbe,  a  low  point  of  land,  as  it  seems,  separated  by  the 
river  into  a  group  of  six  islands,  where  all  the  boats  coming  from  Hamda-AUahi 
ancLthe  lower  river,  and  proceeding  to  Sans^ndi,  are  obliged  to  disembark  their 
merchandise,  which  henceforward  has  to  be  transported  on  the  back  of  donkeys  to 
the  place  of  its  destination.  Of  these  two  branches  the  northwestern*  one  bears  also 
the  name  of  MiCyo  J^gha,  from  a  very  important  place,  the  celebrated  Zagha  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  which,  on  account  of  its  situation  out  of  the  great  commercial 
track,  is  at  present  not  very  generally  known  in  those  quarters.  The  original  form 
of  the  name,  both  with  Songhay  and  Fiflbe,  seems  to  be  Jaka  or  Jagha,  but  the  let- 
ters Z  and  J  arc  continually  interchanged.  The  town  is  said  to  lie  at  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  days  8.W.  from  Sare-dfna,  **the  cit^  of  tho/(Mohammedan)  re- 
ligion," and  only  half  a  day  N.E.  from  Jafarabe,t  and  is  still  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  excellent  **t^ri"  or  "Icppi." 

I  here  add  a  short  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  between  Kifna,  the  place  where 
the  river  b  ordinarily  crossed  in  proceeding  from  Sofara  to  the  island  of  Masina 
Proper,  and  Mdbti :  from  Kifna,  about  six  miles  E.,  is  N^ma,  situated  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  river ;  from  Ne'ma,  Tikkdti^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river ;  Sare-bele,  on 
the  E.,  Sare-mdlc,  on  the  W.  of  the  river,  N.  of  Tikkdti^;  Gomi,  a  large  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  Mdbti,  on  the  E.  side,  with  large  fortifications,  if  I  have  un- 
derstood right,  of  an  ancient  date,  where  the  two  branches  join ;  Nymitdgo,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  river. 

The  distance  from  Tcndngu  is  also  a  day  and  a  half,  and  between  them  lie  the 
following  places,  beginning  with  Tcndngu :  Takandnc,  Chiibe,  a  hamlet  inhabited 
by  slaves,  Kumbel,  Ingelldye,  Tafkiri,  Kdllima,  and  Warangha. 

From  Jafarabo  upward  along  the  river  are  situated  the  places Kongunkoro ("old 
Kongu*'),  Kdno,  Joru,  Sfbila,  Maddfna,  Sansandi  (thb  is  the  Songhay  form)  or  San- 
si^nne  (the  Mandingo  form),  the  well-known  starting-point  of  Mungo  Park's  voyage 
down  the  river.  Mr.  Cooley  supposes  that  **  di"  is  a  contraction  of  **  ding/'  mean- 
ing **IitUe." 

K.  From  Hamda-AUdhi  to  Kdharcu,  by  land,  by  way  0/8*0. 

1  day.  Niyakdiigo,  a  large  town  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river ;  much 
cultivation. 

1  day.  Dendngu  (?),  a  place  inhabited  by  Fiflbe  and  Songhay,  the  latter  being  more 
numerous  than  the  former ;  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  U'ro-Biflo,  a  place  inhabited  by  Fiilbe,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  DcTju. 

1  day.  S'a,  a  large  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bdmbara,  the  seat  of  a  governor,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  former  times ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mi^yo  dhanndo  or  Bara- 
I'sa.  Many  difra  palms,  or  rather  deldb  palms,  grow  in  this  neighborhood,  from 
whence  Timbdktu  is  supplied  with  rafters.  The  floods  of  the  lake  and  the  vari- 
oas  branches  or  creeks  are  so  considerable  during  the  rainy  season  that  at  that 
period  of  the  year  a  person  can  not  reach  Hamda-AlUhi  in  less  than  six  days. 

1  day.  Koma,  a  small  town  of  B^mbara,  at  a  considerable  distance  £.  from  the 
river. 

1  day.  Chiay,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  M^yo  dhanndo. 

1  day.  Sare-fcrdng,  a  Bambara  place.  The  road  leads  all  the  way  along  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  Janginare,  a  Bambara  place. 

1  day.  A'rkoja,  a  town  partly  inhabited  by  Bambara,  partly  by  Songhay,  the  former 
prevailing. 

1  day.  Dari,  a  large  place  of  Fiflbe,  who  call  it  Dir  e'  Salim.  No  Bambara  inliab- 
itants. 

1  day.  Bongesdmba,  a  village  inhabited  by  Fillbe  Sndifljc,  close  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, called  I'sofay,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Dhiilliba,  the  white  (dhanndo)  and 
the  black  (balldo),  the  quality  of  their  waters  being  totally  different,  one  being  fiill 

*  On  the  8oathe«8t4*ni  braDch  np  to  Jenn!  or  .Tenne  (tbi>  Is  tho  Asirdnek  form),  or  Zenne  (Zinne, 
M  the  Songhaj  oill  it),  or  Jinne  (the  Biiinbara  form),  lie  the  following  towns  and  villages :  Bolaf,  a 
kear  or  koira,  s^ildoy,  Konne,  Kr'ime,  luiUca  or  Mobti,  KAna,  Sofara,  zlnnc.  Fof&ra,  which  Uei  half 
way  between  Hamda- Allahi  and  Jenni  or  Zinne,  has  a  market  erery  Wednesday  and  Thnndaj. 
The  eastern  side  of  sofara  is  skirted  by  a  small  branch  or  creek  of  the  Niger  called  Golteno,  and  00 
the  eaKtem  bank  of  the  latter  lies  a  rillaga  called  G6Aima. 

t  These  particulars  I  obtained  after  having  finished  my  maanscrlpt  map  In  TimbAkto. 
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of  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  fish,  and  the  other  containing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the  Tsad.  The  water  of  the  black  riyer  OTerwhelms  the 
white  water  of  the  dhanneo.    Cross  the  river. 

I  day.  Tindirma,  a  large  Songhay  place.    A  long  day. 

1  day.  Dire,  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  the  Songhay. 

1  day.  Dongoy,  inhabited  by  Songhay,  no  Fillbe ;  on  the  £.  side  of  the  rirer. 

1  day.  Toyai,  a  Songhay  village ;    the  Tademdkket  rove  in  this  neighborhood. 
CoundT  level  and  withont  trees,  being  temporarily  flooded. 

2  days.  Kabara,  keeping  close  along  the  river,  and  crossing  a  small  rivnlet  or  creek. 

L  1.  From  Hamda-Alldki  to  Kdnima. 
D.y. 

Ist.  Sfye. 

2d.  Niyakdngo,  having  passed  the  heat  in  the  hamlet  called  Berber. 
8d.  Bennc-ndiign  or  Konna,  having  passed  the  heat  in  ITamet-Amhl  (a  long 

day's,  if  not  two  days'  journey). 
4th.  Toy.     Arrive  before  noon. 
6th.  A  Songhay  village  or  ksar. 
6th.  Konsa,  a  Fiilbe  village. 

7th.  A  village  inhabited  by  Fiflbe,  Songhay,  and  B^mbara. 
8th.  Takdti. 
9th.  Sambejerihit. 
10th.  Ungdma. 

11th.  Kafiima,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  coming  from  B^hnbara  (see  oii/e,  p.  249X 
end  at  a  day's  march  from  the  latter  place. 

L  2.  Another  short  Itinerary  from  Kdnima  to  HamcUi-AUdhi. 

Ist.  L^bo. 

2d.  Dora,  a  nimde,  or  slave  hamlet. 

8d.  Takoti,  or  Jengin^e,  both  on  the  Bara-I'sa,  Jengin^re  lying  a  little  to  the 

S.W.  of  the  former. 
4th.  Another  town  on  the  Niger,  the  name  of  which  informant  has  forgotten, 

probably  Sare-fer^ng. 
6th.  Gulumbu,  on  the  widening  of  the  creek  DcTju  or  Ddbu.     (Another  road  lead* 
from  Kufiima,  by  Labo,  Lanpoma,  Konsc,  and  another  place,  to  GuliimbuV 
Cth.  Doy  or  Toy,  a  lar^e  Songhay  place. 
7th.  Karri,  Konna,  or  Bennc-ndiigu,  all  names  of  the  same  place.     On  yonr  wav 

you  pass  Kori-ant^a,  a  large  Pifllo  village. 
8th.  Kamct-Allahi,  a  town  of  the  Feroibe. 
9th.  Fatoma,  the  market-place  (the  market  being  held  every  Saturday)  of  Konari, 

not  a  large  place. 
10th.  Hamda-Allahi,  a  good  day's  march  of  ten  hours. 

M.   List  of  towns  in  JimbdUa^  Zdnkara,  and  Atissa, 

(A.)  TowTis  in  Jimhalla,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  W.  from  the  db^trict  Ki?o: 

Ayiln,KiIfa,  Sare-fereng  (tlie  town  mentioned  p.  G89),  probably  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  empire  of  Melle,  Tesi,  A'rkoja,  Ilore-ayc,  Dangal,  Boria,  Ngor- 
ko  or  Gorouya,  a  considerable  market-place  between  Ztinkara  and  8an-korc,  and 
distant  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  S.  from  Diiri,  Kiilesongho,  Guddunga.  The 
following  places  lie  in  the  central  region  of  Jimballa:  Torobc,  Gmoy,  Gunki,  Gu'n- 
garc,  Irhi  al  Ilabe,  Se'ri,  Segiil,  Bugo-linche're,  Gnorija. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  three  places  to  which  the  origin  of  the  Bambara 
nation  is  referred  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  places  in  Jimb^la,  viz.,  Kanembiigu. 
Jdngenabiigu,  and  Tsorobugu. 

The  following  are  the  tribes  of  the  Fillbe  in  Jimballa:  Fittobe,  Sangho,  Uralifo- 
nd,  Biisnra,  Kaya,  U'ro-Modi,  Duguralx?,  Tongabe  in  Se'ri,  Zukkare,  Torodi  (prob- 
ably settled  in  the  locality  called  Torobo),  Nar-hau,  Yafloli.  There  is  besides  a 
tribe  of  Fu'lbe  called  Dongo,  mixed  with  Ruma,  settled  in  four  places  of  Jimballa, 
viz.,  Kunfm  on  the  Mayo  balle'o,  S(5bi,  Waki,  and  Gong.  In  Sc'bi,  the  place  men- 
tioned p.  G89,  resides  a  chief  of  the  Kuma,  who  formerly  commanded  the  whole 
communication  along  the  river,  and  with  whom  therefore  Park  had  some  business 
to  settle — this  evidently  being  indicated  by  the  words  wrongly  translated  by  Mr.  Si- 
lame,  ''that  they  might  cross  the  way  of  the  river." 
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South  of  Jimb^lla  is  the  district  S^kerd,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Fillbc,  but 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Zoghortin.  Chief  place  Doko,  one  day  from  Koisa,  and  not  far 
from  U'ro-feiflo. 

(u.)  Zankara,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  inclosed  between  the  latter  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  1^0  and  Jimballa : 

Tomme,  Changara,  Manjebiigo,  A'njau,  Jebar,  Bako,  Banikan,  Ju,  Jif-karimUf 
Waki,  Tondo,  Jindigatta,  Wabango,  Kilgu,  Badi,  Gom.  The  capital  of  thin  prov- 
ince in  Dari,  or  Ddr  e'  Salam,  residence  of  the  governor  'Abd-Allahi,  son  of  Sheikh 
A'hmcd.     S.E.  from  Dari  is  Gannati,  a  considerable  market-place. 

(c.)  In  Aiissa  (the  province  north  of  the  river,  between  TimbulLtu  and  Fer- 
magha) : 

Tomba,  M^kore  near  Gilndam,  Bankonye,  Jango,  Akoire-n-dhc,  Hammakoire, 
Kamba-diimba,  Unguriinne,  Nyafilnche,  Hardania  or  Bellaga,  Gnoro,  Baba-danga, 
Baftaga,  Tondi-daro,  Gubbo,  Dhahabi-koirc,  Si1>o»  Alweli-koira,  Gombo,  Tommi, 
Gaudel,  Kurbal,  Kattiiwen,  Fadhl-illahi,  A'ttora,  Nifnu,  Nyudogu,  Gaudc,  another 
Mdkore  near  Kurbal,  Ktibara-tnnda,  Duwd-kire'  near  Dongoy,  Tasakal,  Mankali- 
gungii  between  Dongoy  and  Kabara,  Telfi,  Koddisabari ;  Sobonne,  I  think,  is  not 
the  name  of  a  place,  but  of  a  section  of  the  Fillbe  settled  here. 

I  also  think  this  a  fit  place  to  insert  some  lists  of  towns  lying  along  the  various 
routes  traversing  the  territories  of  Fermagha,  the  pro>ince  to  which  Ydwaru  be- 
longs, and  Bsrgu,  the  province  bordering  on  the  former  toward  the  S.,  although  I 
can  not  fully  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  order  in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned. 
I  will  here  alsrt  add  that  this  district  Bergu,  as  it  is  called  by  some  of  the  natives, 
the  original  form  of  the  name  being  probably  Marka,  and  of  which  Ya-salamo  is 
the  chief  place,  is  a  very  flat  countrj',  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  producing  no 
crops,  but,  on  account  of  its  ample  supply  of  water,  affording  fine  pasture-grounds. 
Fermagha,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  well-timbered  province.  My  informant  is  DiCtfd, 
the  brother  of  the  PUllo  chief  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Alliihi,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  journal. 

Botsveen  Yuwaru  and  Ya-salame,  along  the  western  road,  are  said  to  lie  the  fol- 
lowing places,  beginning  with  the  former :  Biinghita,  a  village  of  learned  men  or 
m'allemfn,  Sdrcdina,  Dogo,  the  place  touched  at  in  going  from  Yowaru  to  Niya- 
kungo  by  way  of  Shay,  Urifnde,  Gogorla,  Launydnde,  Laundrde,  Merd-tfnuma, 
Urungfye  (1st  day)  (Urungiyc  in  the  drj'  season  Is  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  the 
river ;  it  is  still  reckoned  by  some  as  Iwlonging  to  Masina) ;  Tanna,  Kanguru,  hav- 
ing crossed  batwcen  these  two  villages  a  smnll  creek,  Heniwa,  Bandare,  Chiiki, 
Kalasegi,  Gachi-  (or  Gasi-)  liimo,  Nanka,  Karangc'rre,  Surango,  Kiini  (2d  day); 
M<)di  M;isanare,  Kuniiba,  Jifre,  Ikaro,  Bu'rburankobe,  Nydji,  Diggct^ire,  Yd-salame, 
a  considerable  town  inhabited  i)y  Aswanek  and  Fullxj  (3d  dav). 

Between  Ydwaru  and  Ya-salame,  along  the  western  road  by  Urunpfye.  After 
having  passed  Urungiyc  :  Alamdye,  Ucha-malango,  Ukannu,  Jowengdfia,  a  village 
called  Almam?,  anotli'r  called  Fittolx;,  Doroy,  Saie-ydru,  DiggcFire,  Ya-salame. 

Between  Ya-salame  and  Saredina,  a  journey  of  three  daj*!* :  Kdra,  Tifpurl,  Jap- 
pdj?,  Sendekiibi,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fulbe  and  Jaka,  Sende-kor- 
robe,  Chifl)c,  Bd-deraje,  Ganda,  CJauyc*,  Nomarde,  Saredfna.  This  road  probably 
passes  at  no  great  distance  W.  of  Tendngu. 

Between  Ya-salame  and  Konari,  a  journey  of  three  days :  Burtupddde,  Gel^i, 
Ddko,  not  the  one  mentiond  above,  Jdnyori  (1st  day);  Kdle,  Wandebute,  Kolle- 
kdmbe,  SaLsalbe  (2d  day) ;   U'nguremaji,  Konari. 

B3tween  Basikiinnu  and  Ya-salame :  Kussumare,  Jafi'ra,  Jerri-Jafera,  a  village 
inhabited  by  slaves  (1st  day,  short  march);  Bfnyamifs,  a  place  inhabited  by  Arabs, 
Tereb<5kko,'Sorbara,  Kdllima.  Tiigguri  (2d  day);  Tifre-sangha,  a  place  at  present 
inhabited  by  Arabs  (formerly  by  Sonphay?  tifri= Mohammedan  Malcki?),  Kdjolo, 
Pache,  Batawa,  a  place  inhabited  by  harratfn,  Kare  (residence  of?)  Bdgond,  chief 
of  the  Bowar,  Buburankdbe,  Um-muswdle,  Yi-salame. 

•  Between  Basikiinnu  and  Ydwaru,  a  journey  of  five  and  a  half  days :  Barkanno 
or  Barkannu  ( Ist  day) ;  another  road  goes  by  Jdppata ;  Sham,  Ldrc  (2d  day) ;  Nim- 
mer,  a  creek  called  by  the  Arabs  **el  md  hammer,"  **thc  red  water,"  where  you 
pass  the  heat,  Dogomera,  Nyenche,  Baya  (3d  day) ;  Kaninna,  Gungn,  SaMngunl, 
Chfllnnga,  Gasi-ltCmo  (leaving  Gasi-Je'ima  toward  the  N.)  (4th  day);  Kalas^gc, 
Chiiki  (.5th  day) ;  Ydwam. . 

Between  Ikinnn,  a  town  lying  one  day  W.  of  Umngfye,  and  the  town  of  Gtfndam : 
S^a,  Bandiirc,  Sabdre-lddc,  Tiinama,  Jamwdii,  Tumord  (both  of  these  villages  in- 
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habited  by  Songhay  and  Asw^nek  conjointly),  Sur^ngo,  J^ata,  L^re,  Gan-Jenna, 
Ndsi,  Kati,  Kabara,  situated  to  the  east  of  a  large  pond  or  dhaye,  Kokdnta,  a  Son- 
ghay village,  Kat'awd,  Sumpi,  Takaji,  Nyddogd,  Hdro,  T^e,  Gnndd  or  Gffndam. 

N.  Boute  from  Timbuktu  to  Sansdndi  by  way  o/BasihinnUj  from  the  in/bmuUitm  of 
Shikho  WeledA'mmer  Waldti. 

2d  day.  Gifndam,  having  passed  by  Kabera  (not  necessary,  but  most  people  do  so); 
T^akant  or  Tasakalt,  another  village  or  adabay,  a  village  called  Daw^kir^  and 
Dunge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Rnma. 

3d.  Tele,  a  creek  or  rijl,  with  many  villages. 

4th.  Te'rijit,  a  village  on  a  creek  of  the  river. 

6th.  Kat'awd,  another  village  inhabited  originally  by  Tawarek. 

6th.  Kabara,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  village  of  the  same  name,  Kiba- 
ra  Tanda,  inhabited  by  Songhay. 

7th.  Janga,  a  place  inhabited  by  Aswanek. 

8th.  Le're. 

9th.  Barkdnni,  a  well,  frequented  by  Arabs ;  a  long  day's  march. 

10th.  Basikifnnu,  a  middle-sized  place  or  ksar,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  especially  the 
Welad  'Alilsh,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mustering  about  700  armed  people ;  bo;  the 
chief  part  of  the  inhabitailts  consists  of  the  slaves  of  the  latter.  Basikilnna  lies  in 
the  district  called  En'ggi,  and  Is  distant  nine  or  ten  days  from  Kasambiira. 

14th.  Kiri,  a  well  not  far  from  the  town  of  Kala,  which  informant  intended  to 
avoid,  the  direct  road  passing  close  along  the  western  wall  of  that  totrn. 

15th.   Saraddbi,  a  deserted  place. 

16th.  Falambifgu,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

17th.  Sw^ra,  a  considerable  place. 

18th.  Sansandi. 

O.  Boute  from  Sansandi  to  Timbuktu^  deviating  a  little  from  the  general  track  fr>r  frar 
of  the  Fulldn.     Informant  Sidi  Ahmed  el  Alazuki  el  Bdgheni. 

1st  day.  Asdr  (probably  identical  with  Swdra,  the  latter  being  the  diminntire 
form),  a  viUago  inhabite(l  by  Bambara.  You  arrive  a  little  after  sanset,  having 
started  from  Sansandi  in  the  afternoon. 

2d.  A  place  with  a  dliave  or  tank.  Pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  deserted  place, 
leaving  Karadiipu  a  little  to  the  E.  This  whole  countn-  is  pillaged  and  laid  \v.i>ti 
by  eontinual  forays,  owing  to  the  feud  between  the  Benaber  or  Bambara  and  the 
Fullan. 

3d.   Akor,  a  deserted  place  or  ksar. 

4th.  Eneamp  in  a  spot  in  the  wilderness,  having  passed  tlie  lieat  of  the  day  in  a 
place  called  hv  the  Arabs  Akunibu  jemcl ;  leave  the  considerable  place  Kala,  in- 
habited by  Biimbara,  to  the  W. 

."ith.   Encanij)  in  the  wilderness. 

(>th.  Sure-bala,  a  ])lace  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Weliid  'Aliish  and  the  IdeleN., 
but  at  ])resent  deserted. 

7th.  Gello,  a  village  in  the  neigliborhood  of  a  large  ''dhaye"  or  pond,  two  dav> 
from  Ytiwarn,  at  present  inhabited  bv  the  Teghdaust. 

8th.  Bir  el  Ilaj  'Onnir,  a  well  with  an  occasional  encampment  of  the  Ziiwaye. 
Tlic  road,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  almost  from  S.  to  N.,  here  luni> 
more  to  tlie  E. 

t)th.  Le're,  a  village  or  ksar  ofthe  Welad  Zayem,  an  Arab  tribe  dependent  on  th*^ 
Fullan.  A  branch  of  the  river  skirts  its  east  and  south  side.  Even  in  the  dry  S'  a 
son,  immense  sheets  of  water  are  here  collected,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
Fermagha.  The  latter,  which  comprises  this  whole  tract  of  country,  is  a  larger 
province  and  better  inhabited  than  Au'ssa. 

10th.  Gasi  e'  Siiheli  or  Gasi-Jerma,  distant  one  and  a  half  day's  march  to  the 
north  from  the  more  imjx)rtant  i)lace  Gasi-Ghuma  or  Gasi-Liimo,  the  great  market- 
place of  the  "  killa"  or  coarse  colored  stuH' of  mixed  cotton  and  wck-»1,  and  the  sec- 
ond place  of  the  ])r()vinec  of  P\'nnagha,  next  to  Yowani.  Ga.<i-Ghilma  lies  on  tb? 
backwaters  of  the  river  running  parallel  with  the  main  branch  between  Lake  Debo 
and  Gu'ndam,  and  joining  the  river  near  Saiga,  while  a  branch  runs  from  here  to 
Gasi-Jerma,  and  thence  to  Le're.  Gasi-Jerma  has  no  great  commercial  activity, 
but  a  good  supply  of  corn  ;  shells  arc  not  current.  It  is  inhabited  by  Songhay  and 
ZoL'honin,  and  is  distant  five  days  from  Basikilnnu,  toward  the  east. 
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11th.  Sndfi,  a  place  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  belonging  to  Ailssa.  Ton  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  ksar  Nyeddiigu. 

12th.  No  place. 

13th.  A  village  or  ksar  on  a  branch  of  the  river.  Yon  pass  the  heat  of  the  day 
near  the  dhaye  Hor,  and  then  keep  along  this  sheet  of  water,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Ras  el  Ma,  and,  according  to  my  informant,  extends  as  far  as  Gasi-Ghiima. 

14th.  Giindam.     N.B. — ^Perhaps  one  station  has  been  left  oat,  viz.,  Teld. 

17th.  Timbifktn. 

P.  Route  from  Timbuktu  to  Waldta. 

1st  day.  Farsha,  a  locality  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

2d.  Mifjeran,  a  lake  in  connection  with  the  river,  by  means  of  the  branch  which 
separates  from  the  latter  between  Betagungn  and  Toga-bango,  and  encircled  by  hills. 
A  short  day's  march.  Giindam  from  here  S.S.W.  The  K^i-antsii  of  the  I'gelid, 
whose  chief  is  Thiher,  encamp  here. 

8d.  Gelcb  el  Ghdnem,  a  fertile  locality,  with  a  high  monnt  seen  from  Giindam, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river.  Yon  pass  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Abanko,  a  small  place,  inhabited  by  slaves  and  a  few  Son- 
ghay. 

4th.  A'm-gnnn^n,  a  favored  spot,  where  the  slaves  of  the  Tawarck  cultivate  the 
ground.     **  A'm"  is  not  pure  Arabic,  but  of  Semitic  origin. 

6th.  Ras  el  ma  ("the  head  of  the  water"),  called  **  A'raf-n-A'man"  by  the  Ta- 
warck or  Tmushagh,*  the  outlying  creek  where  the  traveler  from  the  north  on  his 
way  to  Walata  seems  formerly  to  have  first  reached  the  river.  This  creek  is  stated 
by  tradition  to  have  been  dug  by  the  Basha  Jodar  and  his  musketeers  or  "ermi." 
(jn  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  already  mentioned  by  El  Bekrf,*  there  are  small 
villages  or  **  adabay"  (pi.  **  tadebit")  inhabited  by  the  I'delebo,  a  poor  Moorish  tribe, 
said  to  be  related  to  the  Shemman-A'mmas.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  all  the 
wheat  consumed  in  Timbiiktu  is  cultivated  round  the  Ras  el  ma,  and  not  brought 
from  the  north,  as  Caillic  stated  (Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20). 

From  Itds  el  m£,  which  appears  to  be  a  little  S.  from  W.  of  TimbiTktu,  the  di- 
rect road  to  Waldta  leaves  the  basin  of  the  river,  and  reaches  that  place  in  seven 
good  da}'s'  marches,  or  even  in  traveling  as  a  courier  in  five ;  direction  a  little  N. 
from  W.  In  the  dry  season  there  is  no  water  along  this  road,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  plenty  of  tanks  or  "dhaye"  are  met  with,  so  that  at  that  time  of  the  year 
some  people  prefer  traveling  at  their  leisure,  performing  the  distance  in  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Onr  road  keeps  at  some  distance  from  the  outlying  backwaters  of  the  river  and 
reaches,  with  a  long  march. 

6th  day.  Ulakias,  a  very  deep  well,  about  twenty  fathoms  deep.  On  the  way  yon 
pass  the  locality  "  Tadem^t,"  called  by  this  name  from  a  group  of  **  tcdumt,"  as  the 
baobab  is  called  by  the  people  of  Timbiiktu. 

7th.  A'dar,  a  well,  with  a  small  dwelling-place  or  "ksar**  inhabited  by  Songhay 
and  slaves  of  the  I'd^ebo. 

8th.  Bir  e'  Selem,  a  well. 

0th.  Bii-Seribe,  a  well;  a  long  day's  march.  Yon  pass  another  well  called 
Zegzfg. 

lOtli.  Basikiinnn. 

15th.  Walata,  as  the  town  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Tawdrek,  or  Bim,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  blacks,  especially  the  Aze'r,  a  section  of  the  Aswiinek,  who  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  houses 
built  carefully  of  a  good  species  of  clay,  with  a  rough-cast  of  plaster,  as  it  wonld 
seem.  But  the  situation  of  Waldta,  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  El  Hodh, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  called  "Dhdhar  WaUta,"  which  encircle  it  on  this 
side,  while  a  large  valley,  richly  clad  with  trees,  skirts  the  north  and  east  side,  is  con- 
sidered as  extremely  unhealthy,  and  on  this  account  is  called  "  khaneg  el  haye," 
"the  throat  of  the  snake,"  the  district  £1  Hodh  being  considered  as  the  snake. 
Thus  in  this  respect  WaUta  entirely  resembles  Ghanata,  or  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  besides  being  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  the  town  is  now  also  the  seat  of  pov- 
erty and  misery,  which  Ghdnata,  at  least  daring  its  prime,  certainly  was  not.  For, 
as  we -have  seen  (Chronolog.  Tables,  p.  665),  in  the  cpnrse  of  the  fifteenth  centniy 

•  £1  Bekri,  p.  160. 
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all  the  commercial  importance  of  that  place  was  transferred  to  Timbifktn,  and  notli- 
inp  remained  except  the  trade  in  provisions,  especially  negro  com  or  "  ^neU.'* 

The  inhabitants  of  Walata  are  a  mixed  race  of  blocks  and  whites.  The  fonaer, 
at  present  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  their  moral  standard  consideraUj  km- 
ered,  belong  to  the  widely-scattered  nation  of  the  Swam'nki  or  Azcr ;  the  whites 
are  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  Arabs  belonging  to  various  tribes,  but  especially  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Mdhajib,  who,  even  among  themselves,  make  use  almost  cxclasirely  of 
the  Azeriye  idiom,  this  being  the  indigenous  language. 

About  one  mile  west  from  Biru  arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  place  called  Teziight, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Idiiw  el  Haj,  who  were  the  chief  prop- 
agators of  Islam  over  these  parts  of  Negroland,  and  ruled  them  for  a  long  time. 
/Onong  the  ruins  much  gold  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  at  this  very  day.  At 
that  time  Biru  was  only  inhabited  by  native  blacks.  All  circiunstances  taken  into 
account,  although  the  whole  district  called  El  Ilodh  was  once  thickly  covered  with 
towns  or  **  ksilr,*'  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  double  town  of  Teztight-Bim  is  more 
fully  entitled  than  any  other  place  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  capital  of  the 
Ghanata  empire.*  The  distance  of  Ghauata  from  Ris  el  m^ — the  five  days  being 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  courier — and  that  from  Amima,  or  Mfmc,  or,  as  the  name  is 
generally  pronounced,  Maima,  a  locality  still  bearing  this  name,  although  the  place 
is  at  ]>resent  deserted,  a  little  to  the  west  of  L^re,  correspond  exactly ;  the  distance 
of  three  days  from  that  place  to  the  river  (at  Safnakd  or  Safektl)  docs  not  harmo- 
nize exactly  with  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  smallest  distance  of  Walata 
from  the  river  being  five  days,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  outlying  creeks  eight 
centuries  ago  approached  a  little  closer  the  site  of  Walata. 

As  for  the  distance  of  twenty  days  between  Ghanata  and  Silla,  which  is  certainh 
the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  visited  by  Mungo  Park,  it  is  to  be  considered  ait 
the  rate  of  marching  with  loaded  caravans.  Silla  was  a  very  important  place,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  Sillat,  that  section  of  the  Swam'nki  or  Aswiinek  which  is  most 
distinguished  on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  its  Islam,  but  the  town  has 
recently  been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Bambara  and  Fullan. 

There  is  a  spacious  mosque  in  Walata,  of  high  antiquity,  but  certainly  wrongh 
attributed  to  Sidi  'Ukba  el  Milstaj^b. 

Between  Walata  and  A'rawan  ten  days  are  counted,  in  an  cast-northeasterly  di- 
rection, through  the  **  A'kela,"  the  very  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  old  Gha- 
nata, A'kcla  being  nothing  but  another  form  of  the  name  Aiikur,  a  district  ctm<bi- 
ing  of  light  isolated  sand-hills,  full  of  excellent  shrubs  for  the  camel,  but  entirelj 
destitute  of  water,  the  tribe  of  the  Kobetat,  who  arc  wandering  hereabout,  not  loss 
than  their  camels,  subsisting  entirely  on  water-melons,  which  grow  here  in  grejit 
plenty,  and  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  aqueous  element. 

Q  1.   Routes  from  Walata  to  Sansdndi. 

Most  people  who  undertake  this  journey  go  from  Walata  to  Basikiinnu,  and  thenc? 
to  Sansandi,  along  the  track  described  above ;  for  the  direct  route  which  I  am  now 
about  to  c<)mmunicate,  according  to  the  statements  of  my  two  informants,  L'ttds 
through  a  district  much  frequented  by  Arabs  from  El  llodh,  whom  j  caceful  travel- 
ers endeavor  to  avoid.  I  first  give  the  route  according  to  Shekho  Welcd  A  mmcr 
Waltiti. 

1st  day.  Simbcrfnnc,  a  spot  in  the  sand-hills  only  a  shoii,  or  rather  half  a  day's 
march. 

2d.  Rini,  a  well. 

3d.   E'  Shemin,  a  well  of  great  depth. 

4th.  Sigannejat,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  dry  in  summer. 

6th.  Dendare,  a  large  tank  or  dhaye,  site  of  a  former  ksar,  with  an  extensive  for- 
est or  *'ghaba." 

6th.   Kork,  a  wooded  and  hilly  locality. 

7th.  El  Baruk,  a  well. 

8th.  Bugla,  a  deep  well  purrounded  by  fine  groups  of  the  tedum  or  baobab.  You 
pass  on  the  road  the  wells  El  Ghanimit  and  Jelldk. 

9th.  El  Treik,  a  well,  or  El  Makruntit,  a  little  farther  on. 

•  I  hrrp  can  not  omit  to  pxprras  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Cooley*«  crltleal  Jadgmeat,  who,  fmia  ihf 
inoorapleto  matorialH  which  he  at  the  time  poAROMod,  arrived  at  the  same  coDcliudon  in  hU  raearche* 
on  the  .Negroland  of  the  Aiaba.     See  especially  p.  43. 
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10th.  Atwdl,  a  well  to  the  east  of  Sinyire,  or  you  may  make  a  long  march,  and 
go  to  Farabii}^  a  Bambara  villaf^e. 

11th.  Kala,  a  large  town  of  Bambara,  only  two  or  three  honrs  fl-om  Farabiign. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  KiUa  which  once  constituted  a  small  kingdom  of  itself,  and 
of  which  A'hmed  Baba  speaks  so  repeatedly.*  In  course  of  time  it  constituted  one 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  the  two  others  being  Benne- 
ndiigu  and  Sabardiigu. 

12th.  Sara-ddbii  or  Sara-diigu. 

13th.  Falam-bilgu. 

14th.  Swe'ra. 

15th.  Sansindi. 

Q  2.  Same  route  according  to  El  Beskir, 

N.B. — Informant  proceeded  on  this  route  with  a  caravan  of  camels  and  pack- 
oxen,  the  former  traveling  from  morning  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
latter  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  following  in  the  evening. 

Ist  day.  Ar^ni  (evidently  identical  with  liini),  or  another  group  of  wells  called 
A'jel  el  A'hmar. 

2d.  Are'k,  sand-hills,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  at  the  Bi'r  A'shim-mdn 
(E'  Shemin). 

3d.  Ajabi,  or,  if  you  proceed  a  little  farther  and  keep  more  to  the  east,  Ten- 
wakkar. 

4th.  El  Ghanimat,  a  well  with  a  pond  or  "dhaye." 

5th.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  eminence,  **e'  sin,"  of  the  chain  called 
'*Dhahar  Wal^ta,''  which  encircles  El  Uodh  on  the  cast  side,  and  which  is  here 
crossed. 

Cth.  Encamp  without  water. 

7th.  Sinyare,  a  village  or  ksar  of  the  Swanfnki  or  Aswanek. 

8th.  Kala,  as  above.  My  informant  states  that  this  town,  like  the  last  station 
before  Sansandi,  is  called  Swifra  by  the  Aswanek. 

9th.  Falambiigu,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Karadiigu. 

10th.   Sw<^ra. 

11th.  Sansindi,  a  short  march. 

R.  Route  from  Kasamhdra  to  Waldta, 

Easaml)ara  is  regarded  as  the  chief  town  in  Baghena,  and  is  often  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Wclad  Mebarck. 

Ist  day.  Lombo-tendi,  a  rather  long  day.  Lombo-tendi  is  the  name  of  a  well 
and  a  ksar  or  village  of  clay  huts,  inhabited  by  Ruma  or  Erma  (see  ante^  p.  296). 
Besides  Lombo-tendi,  there  are  two  other  ksifr  in  Baghena  inhabited  by  this  re- 
markable set  of  mulattoes,  both  of  them  called  Barasafa,  the  one  situated  at  no  great 
distance  S.Ei.  from  Lombo-tendi,  the  other  lying  near  Bisaga,  to  the  N.E.  These 
three  villages  together  form  the  group  called  in  Baghena  '^KsiDr  e*  Rifmme.'* 

2d.  Tamara,  a  tank  or  dhaye. 

3d.  Ag^mmu,  a  well  and  tank. 

4th.  BiS-Lawan,  a  well. 

5th.  N'ama,  a  pretty  ksar  or  small  town,  built  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  grandson 
of  Miilay  Isma'ail,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Shurfa  residing  in  Walata.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Shurfa,  Me'hajib,  and  by 
I'dclebo.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  and  stone ;  the  west  side  of  the  village  is 
skirted  by  a  valley  which  contains  some  hundreds  of  palm-trees,  and  where  some 
tobacco  is  grown.  N'ama  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  chain  which  encircles 
the  whole  of  El  Hodh,  or  the  basin.     You  arrive  early  in  the  morning. 

8th.  Walata. 

S.   From  Kasamhdra  to  Jawdra,  from  the  information  of  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Mazuki  el 

Bdgheni, 

1st  day.  Encamp  in  the  wilderness,  having  rested  two  or  three  hours  in  Bisaga. 

2d.  Rct^nnc,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  or  hasian.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Bendn, 
at  present  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswi^nek,  but  evidcntlv  identical  with  the  place  of 
encampment  of  the  chief  of  the  Lndamar  (Welad  ^Omar,  pronounced  A^mmcr), 

*  Journal  of  Leipiie  Oriental  Soeiotj,  voL  ix.,  p.  687. 
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where  Mango  Park  sufTcred  so  much.  Another  road  leads  from  Bis^^ga  to  Bendo. 
by  a  place  called  Dilnu. 

Sd.  Jawara,'  called  by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan  JiCra  Melle,  once  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Melle,  at  present  deserted ;  daring  the  latter  period  of  its  existence  in- 
habited by  Riimme  (Kum^)  and  Garmabe. 

Jawara  is  distant  one  and  a  half  day  N.N.E.  from  Jeb^ga,  and  two  days  from 
Samakddc,  passing  one  night  in  MclMri,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  the  Welad  Dibo  (the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  one  section  of  the  Aswanek  or  WakoroX  and  passing 
the  heat  in  a  place  called  Arjoga.  It  is  after  this  town,  Jawara  or  Jaora,  that  tlte 
FiQbe  call  the  Sw^ninki,  or  Se'be,  as  they  style  themselves  (the  noblest  section  of  the 
Aswanek),  by  the  name  of  Jaura-n-kobe. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Mell^ri,  south,  lies  the  ksar  Jengtimmoy  and  west  of  it 
Sara. 

T.  From  Kasamhdra  to  Bu-Jedur  or  BakeL 

Ist  day.  Bis^ga,  a  ksar  of  Aswanek,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  J6ga. 

2d.  JonSni,  a  ksar  of  Aswanek.  In  the  morning,  not  far  from  Bis^a,  yon  pass 
Medina,  a  large  place,  and  farther  on  Demmund^,  and  rest  daring  the  heat  ofthe 
day  in  A'gwenft,  a  considerable  ksar,  likewise  inhabited  by  Aswanek. 

3d.  Tiireghamme,  another  ksar  of  Aswanek,  having  passed  the  heat  in  a  place 
called  Kurche. 

4th.  Jcbega,  a  ksar  of  AswiCnek.  The  traveler  enters  Kaarta,  and  the  roads  di- 
vide.    Jebega  is  said  to  be  two  days  S.E.  of  Mcsila. 

5th.  Samankdde,  a  place  inhabited  at  present  by  Bambara.  Yon  pass  the  heat  in 
a  village  called  Areri,  and  leave  the  village  Chencha  on  one  side. 

6th.  El  Kab,  a  ksar  of  Aswdnck,  having  passed  another  place  called  Bii-Sw^de, 
and  rested  daring  the  greatest  heat  in  Korkoro. 

7th.  Brenta,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Aswanek.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Ydri, 
another  place  of  the  Aswdnek. 

8th.  Tenge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Bdmbara,  and  dominating  a  mountain  pass. 
You  halt  daring  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  Kasa,  a  village  inhabited  by  Bambara 
people. 

9th.  Milmuru,  the  residence  of  a  chief  called  Dembo  Weled  Miisa  Korbo,  situated 
in  a  wide  valley.  You  rest  during  the  heat  in  Mowcdina,  a  town  inhabited  bv  Bam- 
bara and  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hassan  Beheld. 

lOth.  Lewiina,  a  large  place,  and  resideiiee  of  a  governor  dependent  on  the  Kinj: 
of  SeVo.     Yon  rest  at  noon  in  a  village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Bambara. 

11th.  Gdri,  the  chief  place  of  Jafiinu  (evidently  identietil  with  Uafteners  Ko^hik* 
a  considerable  town  built  of  clay,  and  containing,  according  to  the  statements  of  in- 
formants, not  less  than  sixty  mMil  or  jilaees  of  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  A>wu- 
nek,  forming  a  peculiar  stock,  called  by  the  Fiilbc  *' Jiifunankobe.''  The  |H>[.ulri- 
tion  of  the  country  of  Kajaga  or  Gejaga,  JS.  of  Jafunu,  is  said  to  consist  likewise  ♦  i 
Aswanek,  forming  another  tribe  called  Hairankobe  by  the  Fu'lbe.  You  rest  at  invn 
in  Chiima,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bambara,  and  governed  by  a  son  of  MorlK» ;  and  b:- 
yond  that  place  you  enter  Jiifiinu,  Jafuna,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronomiced  bv  th: 
Arabs,  Jafena. 

15th.  Bu-Jediir,  as  the  French  settlement  Bakel,  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Bot-badiVe.  i.^ 
universally  called  by  the  Arabs.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages  on  the  ri»ail 
the  names  of  which  informant  had  forgotten.  You  enter  the  proWnce  of  Fiita  oc 
the  12th  day. 

IT.   Route  from  Knsavihdra  to  ^fesila. 

1st  day.  Bisaga.  From  Bisjiga  to  Bcnon  is  one  day's  march  from  morning  til' 
sunset,  halting  at  noon  in  Dunn. 

2d.   In  the  wilderness. 

3d.  Fere'nni,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswanek.  It  is  the  westernmost  ksar  of  IL 
ghena,  being  situated  about  six  miles  N.X.W.  from  BeniJn. 

4th.  Gogi.  a  shallow  well  or  hasi  belonging  to  Termessa,  a  district  of  El  lh»iih. 
Arrive  about  noon. 

r)th.  Beyond  a  well  named  Talli,  rich  in  water  and  adorned  with  smaU  trees, 
where  you  j)ass  the  heat  and  proceed  on  your  journey. 

•  Kaffcncl'fl  Second  Voyago,  vol  L,  p.  223,  Bcq. 
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6th.  Bowir,  a  copious  well,  constitnting  the  W.  frontier  of  El  Hodh,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  tribes  of  the  Zenagha  or  Scnhaja,  Hcniin,  and  Fata. 

7th.  Mesila,  a  (i^oup  of  shallow  wells,  the  first  of  which  is  called  AkcrcCd.  With 
regard  to  plants,  the  ^^dirs"  is  almo6t  exclusively  found  here. 

V.  Route  Jrom  Kasamhdra  to  Nydmina, 

1st  day.  N'ama,  a  ksar  of  the  Wel^  MazOk.  Rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
a  village  called  San-faj^a. 

2d.  Dynnia,  a  large  and  wealthy  town  of  the  Welad  Yipger^,  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor called  Miisa  NiCjem,  son  of  Bankoro,  and  doijcndcnt  on  the  King  of  Bambara. 
The  town  is  rich  in  horses.  You  pass  the  heat  in  a  place  called  Sc'rcdif,  inhabited 
by  Aswanck  and  Bambara.  Dyunia  is  distant  one  day's  march  W.  from  Alassa, 
resting  at  noon  in  a  ksar  called  Wcsat,  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

3d.  Jore,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Dyunia.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Watcr^,  a 
large  Bambara  place. 

4th.  Dcbala,  a  Bambara  town  belonging  to  the  northwestern  province  of  the  Bam- 
bara empire,  called  K^che.  Rest  during  the  heat  in  Delanga,  a  place  distant  only 
six  Or  eight  miles  from  Jore. 

5th.  Mckoye,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Governor  of  K^che.  Pass  Easam- 
biign,  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  Bambara. 

13th.  Nyamina,  a  considerable  town  and  well-furnished  market-place  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Dhiiiliba.  The  market  of  Nyamina  excels  that  of  Sans^ndi  in  many  re- 
spects, and  supplies  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  desert.  The 
district  intervening  between  Mckoye  and  NyiCmina  is  densely  inhabited,  but  inform- 
ant does  not  remember  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  slept  Not  far  W.  from 
Nyamina  a  very  considerable  creek  or  backwater  separates  from  the  river,  opening 
an  extensive  inland  navigation.  It  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one 
of  which  follows  an  almost  northerly  direction,  approaching  close  to  Tumbiflle,  a 
ksar  in  the  country  of  A'hel  Yiggere,  distant  a  day  and  a  half  S.S.W.  from  Dyn- 
nia, and  thence  going  to  Jungtlnta,  situated  to  the  same  distance  S.  from  W.  of 
Dynnia  (starting  from  Dynnia,  pa»*s  the  heat  in  Farku,  sleep  in  Sillintfggera,  arrive 
in  the  morning  in  JungUfnta),  after  which  the  creek  turns  S.  from  W.  to  the  coun- 
try of  A'hel  Masa. 

W.  tVom  Kasatnbdra  to  Nyamina  by  way  of  Mwrja^  and  from  Murja  to  Mekoye. 
1st  day.  Ddli,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Asw^nek.     Pass  on  the  road  the  vil- 
lages Zegh^ri,  probably  identical  with  the  ^m  \^\  of  the  Arab  traveler  El)n  Batifta 

(Journal  As.  Soc.,  1852,  p.  60);  farther  on  Scr^re,  then  B'afnbiUa,  where  you  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day.  East,  at  no  great  distance  from  Dili,  was  formerly  the  ksar 
called  Debbils.  At  a  short  distance  E.  of  B'ainb^a  is  the  village  Koshi ;  direction 
S.E,,  or  rather  E.S.E. 

2d.  Alassa,  a  ksar  of  the  tribe  of  the  Teghdaust,  of  mixed  Aswinek  and  Arab 
blood,  once  very  powerful  and  widely  scattered,  at  present  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  "Ihame"  or  **  khdddemin,"  serfs  or  tributaries,  but  still  distinguished  on 
the  score  of  their  learning.  The  town  of  Alassa  itself  is  very  remarkable  on  accoimt 
of  its  palm-trees,  there  being  besides  these  no  palm-trees  in  the  whole  of  Baghena, 
with  the  exception  of  two  trees  in  Kasambira,  where  there  were  formerly  four.  About 
six  miles  S.S.E.  from  Alassa  lies  Safantara,  a  large  Bambara  place.  Direction  E. 
of  S.  You  halt  during  the  heat  in  Yengot.  Here  you  also  pass  the  heat  of  the 
first  day  in  going  from  Alassa  to  Jawara  in  very  short  marches ;  sleep  in  El  Awe- 
na;  halt  the  second  day  in  Seghilli,  sleep  in  Jumi  (Jordni);  third  day  sleep  in 
Kiirche;  fourth  day  sleep  in  Torangiimbu  (Turaghamme) ;  fifth  day  reach  Ja- 
wara. 

From  Alassa  to  Akiimb  is  two  and  a  half  days*  march  S.E.  First  day  Raran- 
nllle,  making  a  short  halt  at  noon  in  Tambebogo ;  second  day  Rullumbo,  passing 
the  heat  in  Filgti;  third  day  Akiimb;  distance  the  same  as  that  between  Kabara 
and  Timbuktu.  A  short  distance  N.  from  Akiimb  is  Dfggena,  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Bambara,  Aswinek,  and  Fullan. 

8d.  Tambe-bogo,  a  ksar  of  Bimbara.  Rest  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  Gala-bdgo,  likewise  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

4th.  Nyame-biSgo,  another  Bambara  place,  about  noon. 
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5th.  Sleep  in  the  wilderness,  having  rested  at  noon  in  Dambar-  (or  Damboj-) 
kcs^a. 

6th.  Murja,  in  the  morning. 

In  going  from  Murja  to  Nydmina. 

1st  day.  Khcrsanne,  a  Bambara  place ;  arrive  between  three  and  four  o^dock, 
without  having  halted  on  the  road. 

2d.  Manzanne. 

3d.  Kanif,  a  Bambara  place,  about  three  o'clock  P.^L 

4th.  K(^^r  (diminutive  form  of  **ksar")  el  M^allemin,  a  place  inhabited  hj  Asva- 
nek  students,  and  tlicrefore  so  designated  by  the  Arabs. 

5th.  Nyamina,  before  noon. 

From  Murja  to  Mekoye. 

1st  day.  Gclln,  a  considerable  place.  It  was  formerly  dependent  npon  Mnxji, 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  making  itself  independent,  while  the  latter  place  lay  desert- 
ed and  waste  for  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has  also  preserved  its  indcpendenoe  siaee 
the  rebuilding  of  Murja  in  1852-3.  Several  towns  or  villages  in  the  neighboriiood 
belong  to  Gellu. 

2d.  Deb^la.     Pass  on  the  road  many  ksiir  or  small  towns. 

3d.  Mekoye.  A  long  day. 

I  here  add  a  few  less  distinct  data  with  regard  to  this  region  from  the  infonns- 
tion  of  Daiid. 

Between  Marikoire  (probably  identical  with  Mekoye)  and  Deb^a,  the  foDowing 
towns  and  villages :  Belala,  Dundc,  Sfde,  Nawelenna,  Kaltimbu,  a  Bambara  place, 
Deb^la. 

Between  Debala  and  Dinga,  on  a  route  of  a  little  more  than  a  daj^s  jofonifT,  are 
the  following  places:  Waltere',  Marenna,  Sirankdro,  Tow  a,  Ddcherd,' Dinga.  Din- 
ga  is  said  by  this  informant  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Aliel  Y'eggara,  a  tribe  of  Bam- 
bara. 

Between  Marikoire  and  Danfa,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  two  and  a  half 
days'  fast,  or  four  days'  slow  traveling :  Biile,  Tol6kkord,  Sele,  Bulo,  Bane,  Tifii- 
turubale,  Kossa,  Barakoro,  Bassala,  two  considerable  villages  or  ksiir,  inhabited  by 
Bambara  peo])le,  Bankorondifgu,  Danfa. 

Between  Danfa  and  Debala,  a  two  days'  jounicy  north,  lie  the  following  jlace?: 
Dopoye,  A'rsa,  Marenna,  Nambara,  Babaniiru,  Mariam-Babaniiru,  Jcraudu,  Bon- 
gcl,  Debala. 

Between  Ya-salame  and  Sokolo,  a  three  days'  journey :  Nyenchelle,  XrarinTa- 
n'ndo,  Kare  (see  below),  Urii,  SokolQ;  a  long  uninhabited  tract  intcnening  between 
the  last  two  stations. 

X  1.   Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Kola  direct. 

1st  day.  Chappato,  a  ksar  of  the  Bambara,  a  few  miles  west  from  DalL  Halt 
at  noon  in  B'ainbala. 

2d.  Jibonfo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Fiflbe.  Vass  the  heat  in  U'm  el  'Anit  One 
day  from  U'm  el  'Ariik  is  Musaweli,  a  considerable  ksar  of  the  Aswanck,  aliotit  two 
hours  north  of  Koli.  Another  road  from  Musaweli  to  Kasambara  leads,  Is^t.  to 
U'm  el  'Ariik ;  on  the  2d  day,  by  Kifsh  to  KiHa;  on  the  3d,  to  Serere  ;  on  the  4th. 
to  Kasambara.  One  day  and  a  half  from  Jilxiufo  is  Tangcnagha.  Halt  at  n^iun 
in  RaranruUe,  a  Bambara  village ;  sleep  at  Fiirti  or  Dambo-selli ;  reach  at  nooa, 
the  next  day,  Jibonfo. 

3d.  Koir,  a  considerable  place;  arrive  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  It  is  two  hours 
south  from  Musaweli. 

4th.  Encamp  in  the  open  country,  having  halted  during  the  heat  in  Kumbt, 
which  is  not  farther  distant  from  Koli  than  Kiibara  from  Timbi£kta,  and  ci^a*i*a 
of  two  vilhiges,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley,  where  the  market  is  beW: 
the  northern  village  being  called  Ferbaga,  and  the  southern  one  Lellaga. 

5th.  Kola,  a  Bambara  place,  distant  two  days  northwest  from  Kala,  and  six  from 
Sansandi.     Arrive  before  noon. 
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X  2.  Zigzag  route /rom  Scaudndi  to  Kasambdra,  according  to  the  Idesan  el  Mukhtdr* 
Slow  rate  with  camels, 

2d  day.  Karandifgu,  dependent  upon  Bambara.  Countiy  level ;  all  tho  houses 
clay ;  no  reed  huts. 

4th.  Denfu,  a  large  walled  place,  under  the  dominion  of  Bdmbara ;  residence  of 
a  governor;  abundance  of  trees,  rice;  homed  cattle,  sheep;  much  cotton.  The 
natives,  dressed  in  tobcs,  take  their  supply  of  water  from  wells.  In  Karandiigu 
informant  changed  his  north -northeasterly  direction  for  one  going  west. 

5th.  SaUkoriS,  a  small  village  of  Bambara,  densely  inhabited.  Country  well 
coltivatod.     Arrive  at  sunset. 

6th.  Bsmfnkord,  a  small  village,  but  well  inhabited.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  in  this  quarter  arc  constructed  of  clay.  Grain  in  abundance ;  much 
honey  and  butter. 

7th.  Murjo,  a  large  walled  place ;  residence  of  a  governor  called  Mamari,  and 
nicknamed  by  informant  Elli-Biiseruwal.  The  inhabitants,  including  the  governor, 
all  idolaters,  but  dress  well ;  like  all  the  Bambara  people,  they  have  a  golden  stud 
in  the  right  ear.  A  great  portion  of  them  speak  Arabic.  Tliey  are  armed  with 
muskets  and  arrows.     Tlie  country  is  perfectly  level ;  no  valleys,  only  wells. 

8th.  Encamp  at  sunset  in  the  open  country.  The  country  here  mterKCctcd  by 
•andy  ridges,  ncbik  or  errcg  rendering  the  passage  difficult.  No  cultivation,  but 
tall  trees ;  no  water. 

Dth.  Kumbo,  first  town  of  Baghena,  separated  by  a  ravine  into  two  distinct  quar- 
ters, each  ruled  by  a  governor  of  its  own.  In  the  ravine  or  valley  the  market  is 
held.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Mohammedans ;  speak  Bambara.  informant,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  did  not  take  the  direct  road  from  Muija  to  Kasambara  by  way 
of  Aliissa. 

10th.  Kolf,  at  sunset;  a  largo  walled  town,  half  clay,  half  reed.  The  whole 
country  w  under  cultivation ;  cattle  and  sheep ;  wells ;  no  running  water.  Tho 
Weliid  c*  Rahmiln,  the  She'bahin,  besides  the  Aswanck,  have  villages  on  the  road. 
There  are  also  the  Fiflbo  tribes,  the  Bowar,  with  the  chief  Biigend,  and  the  Hdsi- 
nib6ro,  with  the  chief  Sumbilnne,  but  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Baghena. 

11th.  Rorfnga,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the  roving  tribes,  including  the 
Iddsan.     Arrive  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  having  rested  at  noon. 

12th.  U'm  el  'Arifk,  a  large  village,  with  shallow  wells.  Much  cotton  and  in- 
digo.    Arrive  about  noon. 

13th.  Chapato,  a  place  inhabited  by  Scllat,  a  section  of  Aswdnek,  Mohammed- 
ans ;  manv  temporary  settlers.     Early  in  the  morning. 

14th.  Kiish,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Hclbiibu  Wel^  Mahbiib,  who  have 
no  handicraft  or  market ;  make  war  in  company  with  the  Arabs ;  are  armed  with 
mnskets ;  their  idiom  Bambara,  Aswanek,  and  Arab ;  all  clay  dwellings. 

15th.  Tonordr,  small  place ;  as  usual,  consisting  of  clay  dwellings ;  residence  of 
the  Anfeiyln,  with  their  chief  Sfdi  Sala;  herds  of  cattle;  no  camels;  much  honey. 

16th.  Kserat  Shigge  (probably  meaning  '*the  manufacturing  or  weaving  towns,'* 
■higge  being  generally  the  name  given  to  cotton  in  these  quarters).  At  present  the 
Kesfmii,  a  section  of  those  in  SiL<i,  dwell  here.     Arrival  in  the  morning  early. 

17th.  Kasambdra,  large  place;  clay  and  reed;  residbnce,  at  the  time  of  inform- 
ant's journey,  of  Mukhtar,  son  of  Mohammed,  who|;n  my  informant  believed  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  from  6000  to  7000  cavalry,  but  only  a  few  infantry. 

Y.  A  few  Notes  on  the  present  state  of  Baghena, 

The  name  of  Bi^hcna,  as  it  comprises  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Ghdnata, 
has  evidently  also  supplanted  the  ancient  name.  At  present  it  does  not  comprise 
a  country  naturally  or  politically  united ;  for,  naturally  considered,  Baghena  forms 
part  of  the  district  El  Ilddh,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  favored  by 
nature;  and  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  consists  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, comprising  districts  inhabited  by  Aswintik,  Arabs  and  FulUn.  The  for- 
mer, even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  very  powerful,  when  they  became 
known  to  Venture  under  the  name  of  Marka,t  through  the  medium  of  those  two 

*  ft  woold  M«nn.  from  many  indieattonf ,  thai  this  informant  deacrlbefl  the  eonntrT^  the  mon 
floarkhing  state  which  It  ei^oT^  some  jmn  prerionslj  to  my  rtoit  to  NegroUnd. 
t  Ventore,  Vooabolalre  B«rb^  ed.  .lAuhert,  Appendix,  p.  2SS. 
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Moroccain  merchants  who  visited  Paris  at  that  time.  This  name  is  giren  to  them 
by  the  Bambaro,  who  call  their  country  Marka-kanne  or  kanda,  and  are  fiveath 
intermixed  with  them.  The  FuUan  hereabouts  also  formerly  had  great  power,  ani 
have  become  famous  under  the  name  Kowar. 

The  Aswanek,  Swam'nki,  Selxi,  or  Wakord,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
countr}',  and  once  formed  the  principal  stock  in  the  vast  and  glorious  empire  of 
Ghana'ta,  the  ruling  class  not  improbably  belonging  to  the  Polio  stock,  tbt  Lcakc- 
thiopes,  who  were  settled  in  this  verj-  region  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  till  thej 
were  overpowered  by  the  nearly-related  tribe  of  the  Mandingoes  or  Jifli,  who,  oa 
the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Ghannta,  founded  a  new  empire,  extending  its  influence 
over  the  whole  middle  course  of  the  great  river.  This  new  empire  was  called 
"Melle,"  from  melle,  a  word  meaning  **free,"  ** noble,"  as  the  dominating  trfte 
of  the  Mandingoes  called  themselves,  in  opj)osition  to  their  oppressed  brethren,  the 
Aswanek,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free,  roving  portion  of  the  Berbers  from 
ancient  times  seem  to  have  called  themselves  Mazigh,  Imoshagh,  in  oppocitioo  to 
the  degraded  settlers  in  the  towns.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  empire  of  MeOe, 
which  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Songhay,  were  extingaishco,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  ^Iiilay  Ism'ail,  when  the  Arabs  on  the  one  tide, 
and  the  Bambara  on  the  other,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  those  quarters,  while  the 
Fiflbc  or  Fullan  api>earcd  in  the  background. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  extinction  of  this  last  remnant  of  the  empire  of  MeOe  b 
not  without  interest  in  the  modem  hw^torj'  of  the  western  part  of  Central  Africa. 
For  a  civil  war  having  arisen  between  the  royal  princes  Dabo  and  Sagone,  sons  of 
Fcrengh  Mahmud,  the  late  king  or  ruler  of  Melle  (the  title  **Ferdngh,"  instead  of 
the  more  exalted  one  of  Mansa,  showing  his  reduced  state  of  rank),  all  the  most 
powerful  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  continent  took  part  in  the  quarrel :  one  faction 
being  formed  by  the  Bambara,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  won  Sego  from  their 
masters  and  near  relations  the  Mandingoes,  the  Welad  Maziik,  the  noblest  portion 
of  the  Welad  Mebarek,  and  the  A'hel  Scmboru — that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the 
Fullan,  who  meanwhile  had  settled  in  these  quarters ;  while  the  opposite  party  eoa- 
sisted  of  the  Uuma,  or  Ermo,  the  Moroccain  conquerors  of  Songhay,  who  had  set- 
tled down  in  certain  places  of  that  vast  empire,  and  intermarried  with  the  natives; 
the  Zcnagha ;  the  Welad  'Alilsh,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mentioned  above ;  ami  the 
A1iel  Masa,  or  Sdro,  a  sect  ion  of  the  Wakore.  In  this  struggle  the  capital  of 
Alclle  was  destroyed ;  and  while  the  jjcople  <>f  Bambara  to<ik  {K^ssession  if  the 
soiitlnvestem  iK)rtion  of  its  dominions,  the  Welad  Mibarek,  with  their  frienJ*  ibc 
Welad  Mozilk,  Rendered  thcm.>selves  masters  of  its  northeastern  districts.  For  llen- 
niin,  the  son  of  BiUiedel,  son  of  Mebarek,  who  had  led  thb^  tribe  in  the  sanpuindur 
and  lonp-lasting  war,  rewived  from  the  hands  of  Mu'lay  Ism'nil.  the  encrgiiic  im- 
])eror  of  the  Gliarh,  as  a  sort  of  feudal  dominion,  the  lordshij)  of  Baghena:  and  tL< 
successors  liave  at  least  partly  retained  it  up  to  this  day.  1  here  give  a  Ibit  of  iht-x; 
chiefs,  adding  the  length  of  their  reigns,  wherever  I  was  able  to  make  it  out : 

'Omar  (A'niiner)  Weled  Henniin,  a  powerful  chief,  who  has  given  his  name  tn 
the  ruling  tril)e,  which,  after  him,  is  called  Welad  'C)mttr  (A'mmer),  a  name  air- 
runted  by  Park  into  Ludumar. 

All  Weled  'Omar  ruled  almost  forty  years;  was  visited  by  Park  ^ho^ly  before 
his  death. 

'Omar  Weled  'Alf,  ruled  about  thirteen  years. 

Mohammed  Weled  'Onidr  was  chief  about  the  same  nimiber  of  years. 

'All  Weled  Mohammed  was  chief  seven  years. 

Henniin  Weled  Mohammed  murdered  his  brother  'All,  but  was  chief  only  fi>cr 
montlus  being  murdered  in  his  turn  by 

Mukhtar,  a  near  relative  of  his,  who  was  chief  for  about  twelve  years. 

Babifne  succeeded  him.  Between  this  chief  and  Ildmed  Weled  'Ah'  e*  Shoikh 
Weled  Henniin  Weled  BtJhedd,  there  arose  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  stven  yiar^. 
devastating  all  Baghena,  and. weakening  esi)ecially  the  power  of  the  A^a^<',  A: 
the  end  of  seven  years  Hamed  died,  Babiine,  who  altogether  ruled  abuut  nine  y?dr>. 
surviving  him  by  one  year.     He  was  succeeded  by 

'All  Weled  el  Mukhtdr,  the  present  chief  of  the  Welad  Mebarek,  who  in  l's»o 
had  ruled  two  years. 

As  for  the  Fulldn,  or  Fiilbe,  they  had  become  very  numerous  in  Baghcnau  4'»>1 
were  in  possession  f»f  several  ksu'r,  principally  Daguni,  Jibdnfo,  Kemefiytimo,  Nars, 
Kebda,  Barre'u,  and  Guriinge,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  these  plMS  by  'Omar 
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Welcd  Ilcnnifn,  when  most  of  the  ksilr  remained  deserted.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Fuilan  of  Ba^^hena  l>ecame  entirely  chan^d  when  their  hrcthrcn  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  led  on  by  the  fanatical  and  energetic  chieftain  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Jihad  in  the  year  1821.  Jealous  of  their  {K»litical  inde- 
pendence, which  thus  became  threatened,  they  then  joined  the  Arabs  in  their  strug- 
liclc  again.4t  the  new  empire  of  Uamda-AUuhi,  and  supported  them.  Nevertheless, 
favored  as  he  was  by  the  civil  war  among  the  latter,  the  chief  A'hmedu,  son  of 
Mohammed  Lcbbo,  mode  considerable  progress  in  Baghena,  which  was  not  arrest- 
ed until  recently.  At  present  Sumbilnnc,  son  of  Bii-Bakr,  the  present  cmir  of  the 
Fuilan  in  Bighena,  has  built  a  new  ksar,  the  place  El  Imbediyc  mentioned  above, 
situated  a  few  miles  east  from  Ix)mbo  Teudi,  and  to  the  north  of  another  ksar  call- 
ed Giininge.  There  is  also  a  Pullo  emir  in  Baghena^  of  the  name  All)!!  El  Haji 
Ibrahima,  who  seems  to  enjoy  considerable  authoritj'. 

As  for  the  Aswanck  of  Baghena,  who,  as  will  have  been  gleaned  already  from 
the  itineraries,  arc  masters  of  many  ksiir,  their  present  policy  is  said  to  consist  in 
keeping  prudently  in  the  Iwickground,  and  economizing  their  strength  for  some 
great  exertion  in  favor  of  their  own  independence.  I  here  insert  a  Ikt  of  the  sev- 
eral sections  into  which  the  Aswiinek  are  divided,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them : 

The  Komdten,  in  Sansindi  or  Sansanni,  which  originally  was  an  Aswanek  town. 

The  Sisc,  not  unlikely  related  with  the  Susu« 

The  Sasa. 

The  Konne. 

The  Berta. 

The  Berre. 

The  Diikkera  or  Diflcerdt. 

The  Sillawa  or  Sillat. 

The  Kagorat,  a  very  remarkable  tribe,  distingnbhed  by  a  lighter  hue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  even  by  a  ]K>euliar  idiom,  while  in  other  resjjects,  especially  by 
the  three  cuts  which  they  make  along  Iwtli  checks,  they  approach  closer  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Bambara  and  A'hcl  Masa. 

The  Kiinnatat. 

The  Jawarat,  speaking  nothing  but  the  pure  Aswanek  language,  and  divided  into 
the  two  sections  of  the  Welad  Dabo  and  the  Swagi,  the  latter  especially  being  very 
namerous  and  warlike. 

The  Fofanat. 

The  Darisitt. 

The  chief  of  the  Aswanek  in  Baghena  is  Miisa,  son  of  Benddik,  who  resides  in 
Ershan,  at  no  great  distance  W.  from  Bisaga. 

Related  to  the  Aswanek  arc  also  the  San>,  whose  seats  are  one  day  S.  from  Jinni, 
and  who,  together  with  the  Bambara,  fight  against  the  Fu'lbe.  Their  former  chief 
was  Chong  Wcled  Miisa. 

The  hostilities  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Niger  or  Dhiuliba  as  a  whole,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Fiflbe  of  Humda-Allahi  on 
the  other,  exercise  their  influence  also  upon  the  relation  which  exists  l>etween  the 
Arabs  of  Baghena  and  the  Bambara,  which  therefore  at  present  can  not  but  be  a 
friendly  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  of  Baghena,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ro{>euns,  is  not  less  capable  of  fixed  settlements  than  it  is  fit  for  rehala  life,  or  no- 
madic wandering,  although  it  Is  not  suited  for  the  camel.  Besides  cultivation 
of  dukhn,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  bishen  or  heni,  and  dhurra  or  sal)a,  wild  rice  is 
procured  from  the  numerous  swamjM  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  whole  of  El  Hodh.  The  trees  most  common  in  Baghena  are  the  tddum  or 
baobab,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts,  the  ronja  or  liyenc,  the  chfgfit,  the  baferc'- 
wa,  and  the  au'mal ;  of  the  date-tree  I  have  spoken  above. 

Z.  Rwiitfrom  Kasambdra  to  Tishit  or  Shitu^from  the  information  oj" El  Imam,  a  no- 
tii"^  of  the  latter  place, 

1st  day.  Mahnik,  a  large  well  or  hasi. 

Sth.  Ajwdr,  a  large  and  much-frequented  well,  distant  a  long  day's  journey  W. 
from  the  celebrated  well  **  Bfr  Nwal."  As  far  as  Ajwer  the  direction  is  almost  N., 
bat  here  it  becomes  N.W. 

10th.  AgiSryft,  in  former  times  nothing  but  a  well,  bat  in  the  year  1850,  owing 
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to  a  civil  war  having  broken  out  in  Tishit,  one  section  of  the  WcHd  Bille  left  their 
homo  and  settled  near  this  well,  where  they  boilt  a  small  ksar  or  village.  Here  the 
direction  of  the  road  changes  to  the  W. 

1 1th.  Tishit,  or,  as  the  place  is  called  by  its  original  inhabitants,  Sh^tn.  These 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Tishit  are  the  Masina,  a  section  of  the  Aswanek  or  Awk^ 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  one  of  darker  and  the  other  of  lighter  color.  These  Mi- 
sina  arc  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Masina  or  Masin,  whose  centre  was  the  isl- 
and or  rude  formed  by  the  Mayo  Balleo  and  the  Mayo  Kanneo,  with  Ten^ngn  as 
its  chief  place.  It  is  still  an  important  market-place.  Tishit  is  said  bj  the  Arabs 
to  have  been  founded  by  'Abd  el  Mifmen,  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hcjra;  but 
that  means  only  that  about  the  period  indicated  the  Berbers  took  possession  of  the 
town,  the  original  name  of  which  they  thus  changed  into  Tishit.  At  present  there 
live  in  the  town,  intermixed  with  the  Masina,  the  Wclad  Bille,  who  aboat  two  cen- 
turies ago  formed  an  extremely  rich  and  powerful  tribe,  but  part  of  wbom,  as  stated 
before,  have  at  present  emigroted.  The  consequence  is  that  the  town  has  decayed 
greatly,  and  seems  scarcely  to  contain  at  present  more  than  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  Welad  Bille,  there  live  also  in  Tishft  a  certain  number  of  Znwaye  or 
Tolba,  especially  the  A'hel  Hindi  Nislim. 

Tisliit  lies  not  far  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Kodia,  which  encircles  El  Ilodh, 
and  there  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it  a  sebkha  where  an  inferior  kind  of  salt  i& 
obtained.  The  only  produce  of  the  place  are  dates  of  various  quality,  the  names  of 
which  are  as  follows  :  Baseburk,  Dermakiil,  De'rmajniiggin,  Bataye,  Mandinga,  Geti, 
Habbes,  Getfaf,  Daram,  Birkerawi,  Zengit,  Tamaraniye.  All  other  articles  <if  food 
are  brought  from  Nyami,  which  forms  the  great  market-place  of  Tishit  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

There  is  another  more  westerly  road  leading  from  Kasambara  to  Tishit,  and 
reaching  on  the  4th  day  the  well  called  "Bi'r  Fog,"  or  perhaps  *'f6k,"  meaiiiiqr 
**  the  upi>er  well;"  on  the  8th,  another  well  or  hasi  called  **  A^we,"  and  bringiof? 
the  traveler  to  Tishft  on  the  10th  before  noon. 

A  A.  List  of  stations  between  Tishit  and  Waldta. 

1  short  march,  A'gerijit,  the  well  where  the  road  from  Kasambara  joins.  1  short 
march,  Tuwejinit.  1  long  march,  Bottat  el  abe's.  1  short  march,  A'ratan.  1 
short  march,  'Imod  elan,  hills  or  columns  of  sand,  one  of  them  called  'A  mad  el  Abi- 
nJh.  Tills  station  is  ver)'  important,  as  it  is  the  jwint  where  the  direct  road  fnin 
AVadiin  to  Walata  joins  this  track.  JScc  lower  down,  i  day,  Bif-mchave.  1  day, 
I'gheliid  Timasora.  i  day,  Shcbbi,  "  m'adcn  shcb  abiadh,"  mines  of  white  alurc. 
1  long  (lay,  Ojaf.  1  day,  Tagoriiret.  ^  day.  El  'Ayifn  Khanforeten  Aisa.  1  dsv, 
Wadi  Ni'ti,  with  wells  (hasian)  and  ighclad.      1  day,  Walata. 

BB.  Route  from  Tishit  to  Bot-hadiye^ 

3d  day.  TyggelK),  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Teghdaust,  a  very  remark- 
able tril)c,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  farther  on,  and  by  the  Tajakant.'  The  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  district  called  Erkiz,  pcrhajis  identical  with  what  others  call 
Taskast.  About  ten  mik'S  west  from  Tyggebo  there  is  an  ancient  place  called  Nya- 
dash,  inhabited  likewise  by  the  Teghdaust. 

4th.  Ergelx!,  or  rather  a  resting-place  in  the  hilly  district  called  by  that  name. 
In  another  part  of  this  hilly  tract,  on  the  frontier  of  Afolle,  a  party  of  Zuwaye  have 
recently  built  a  ksar  or  small  town  of  the  name  of  Makamet. 

r>th.  E'nwasar,  a  shallow  well  or  hasi. 

10th.  Bil-botha,  a  well  or  hasi,  evidently  near  a  botha  or  swampy  deprrs^icn. 
Between  E'nwasar  and  this  place  there  are  other  watering-places,  but  informant 
has  forgotten  their  names. 

11th.  Jok,  a  well  or  hasi. 

14th.  Limodu,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Medrambcrfn,  a  tribe  cifihe 
Kunta. 

IGth.  Jfpge,  a  valley  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

17th.  El  Mai,  a  small  island  in  a  loke  of  fresh  water,  and  not  even  drying  up 
during  the  diy  season. 

19th.  Kra  el  asfar,  a  creek  of  the  bahr  Fifta  or  Senegal,  so  called  by  the  Arabs. 

21st.  Birel  Ghala,  a  well. 

22d.  Testaye,  a  well. 

23d.  Both^dfye  or  El  Bot-h^  as  Fort  St.  Joseph  seems  to  be  called  bj  the  Arabs. 
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CC.  Stations  tm  the  route  from  Waddn  to  Txshit, 

5  days,  Bif-Scf£ye.  i  day,  Khut  cl  Moina  or  Shwin^h.  1  day,  Lob^r.  1  long, 
Tin-tet  or  Ghaleb  c*  dil.  1  day,  Felish  el  milha.  1  day,  Katib.  1  day.  El  Badi- 
y^t.  1  day,  Kl  Jeradiyat.  1  day,  Ganeh,  a  well  or  hast,  with  date  palms.  1  day, 
Dikil  ghaleb.  1  day,  TLshft.  From  Wadan  to  the  scbkha  I'jil,  a  salt  bahin  at  the 
foot  of  a  considerable  mountain,  is  ten  days'  journey  with  laden  camels,  and  seren 
with  unladen  ones  going  at  a  swift  rate.  1  day,  Tagalift,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  ralley.  \  day,  U'm  el  bedh.  2  days,  Aushfsh,  in  the  district  called  Maght^r, 
consisting  of  high  sandy  downs,  i  day,  Bot-ha  el  haye.  1^  day,  El  Argiye,  the 
nearest  well  to  the  salt  lake.     One  day  S.  from  the  scbkha  is  the  high  mount  IJil. 

DD.  Stations  on  the  route  between  Waddn  and  WcJdta, 

Z\  days,  Waran.  1  short,  Te'sscrat-if-Lahiat.  1  long,  Temnakan£rit.  1  \  day, 
Ijiffa,  all  sandy  downs.  1  \  day,  Akaratin  e'  hbot  and  Akaratin  el  had.  1  day,  il 
Mchamer.  \  day.  El  Ksar-rawdt.  1  day,  Eng^wel.  1  day,  Agamfyirt.  1  day, 
Imddhclan ;  here  this  route  joins  the  former  one.  1  day,  Bii-mehaye.  1  short, 
Beg^re,  a  dhavc.  i  day,  Shebbi.  1  day,  Kcddamu.  i  day,  Warash.  1  short.  El 
Atilt  (El  Ethelet?)  serayc.  1  short,  Rek  E'rdhcdhfr.  I  long,  El  Ogifdh  el  him- 
mal.  1  day,  Rodh  el  hamra.  1  day.  El  Felish.  1  day.  El  Demimbckit.  \  day, 
Walilta. 

EE.  Stations  between  Waddn  and  El  Khat^  by  a  circmtous  route, 

1  short  day,  Tanifshirt,  a  hasi  with  date-trees;  **tanif*'  means  yalc.  1  day, 
Alienir.  4  days,  A'wakan ;  this  part  of  the  road  passes  through  a  desert  tract 
without  wells,  called  Tayarit  Idiw  cl  Haj.  1  day,  Sharanfye.  1  day,  Hasi  el 
harka.  1  day,  Itilcn,  a  'mound.  1  day,  KI  Khat,  haying  passed  the  heat  in  Bif- 
Scfiye.  El  Khat  is  a  rich  yalley,  which  I  .«hall  say  more  about  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  El  Htklh,  and  a  very  important  locality  where  most  of  the  routes  traversing 
this  region  join.  A'wakan,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  following  itinerary,  is  thos 
tolerably  well  determined. 

FF.  From  Waddn  to  Rashid,  by  way  of  FA  Khat* 

1  day,  Roj,  a  well.  1  day,  Shingft,  an  ancient  town,  which  has  become  Ycry 
famous  in  the  whole  of  the  East  on  account  of  its  having  given  its  name  to  all  the 
Arabs  of  the  West.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  a  distinguished  man,  a 
native  of  this  place,  of  the  name  of ' Abd  e'  Rahman,  \isited  the  court  of  Hanin  c* 
Rashid.  I  shall  say  more  about  this  place  farther  on.  1  day,  encamp  beyond  the 
A'kela  without  a  well.  1  day,  Hawcshi.  1  day,  Awizgar  (identical  with  A'wa- 
kan  ?),  with  a  hasi  at  the  foot  of  the  kodia,  leaving  the  small  town  of  A'tar  east- 
ward. 1  day,  Titkenus  and  El  Khosa.  1  day.  El  Sharanfyc,  a  hasi  or  well  belong- 
ing to  the  Welad  el  Wdfi,  and  still  forming'  part  of  A'der^r  e'  tcmar.  1  day.  El 
Khat  Smirdr,  a  tract  with  many  wells,  but,  as  it  seems,  on  high  ground,  from  whence 
Tejigja,  Ksar  el  Barka,  Rashid,  and  even  Tisigi  may  be  seen.  1  day,  Taginet  el 
b^dha.     1  day,  Rashid. 

GG.  From  A' tar  to  Tejtqja  or  Rashid, 

N.B.— A'tar  is  two  dajrs  E.  of  Shingit  and  Ojifft,  another  ksar  or  Tillage  which  is 
two  days  S.E.  of  Shingit,  and  one  day  S.S.W.  of  A'tar.  (These  data  I  had  not 
made  use  of  in  my  map.) 

1  day,  Tozardtin,  with  a  well  or  hasi.  1  short,  Zeribe,  a  dhaye  or  pond.  1  day, 
A 'lis,  difficult  march,  high  kodia.  1  day,  a  locality  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Shingit  3  days  through  the  A'kela,  without  a  well ;  then  reach  Kider  Wilmu, 
a  well  three  days  from  Shingit.  1  day,  A'wakan,  the  above-mentioned  well.  1 
day,  Hasi  il  harka.  1  day,  Shwclch,  or  Khat  cl  Moina,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Khat.  1  day.  El  Laye,  a  well,  i  day,  Taniishight.  1  short,  Atw^  and  Aw^n 
Tisba.  1  day,  E'  Nwalik  Warzik.  i  day,  either  Tejigja  or  Raahid,  two  villages 
in  Taginet,  the  distance  of  both  places  being  the  same.  Tejigja  is  a  place  of  con- 
tiderablo  renown. 

*  N.B.— TMs  Itioenrj  was  not  mida  om  of  for  the  map  of  the  wertera  part  of  the  deeeit  which  I 
ent  home  fton  Tf  mh6kta. 

Vol.  m.— Y  y 
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HH.  From  Tejigja  to  Jdfena  or  Jdfunu. 

2  dajrs,  Wedin,  with  a  large  dhaye  or  pond.  1  short,  Adfrg  el  BCcjiij.  1  day, 
Dhif  el  Rodfye,  passinp  by  Daiidad.  1  day,  E'  Nuppa.  i  day,  Korkol,  a  kddia  of 
hill  at  the  frontier  of  Teazzay,  between  Aiikar  and  El  Kodia.  \  day,  G^migat.  1 
■hort,  Apiireh  Gasamu.  1  day,  Gnnddpe  nwam^en  (wan  mellen  ?)  two  monntaini 
with  hasian.  4  4ay,  Kifa,  a  well  or  hasi.  I  day,  U'm  el  AlLhseh,  a  dhaye  or  ta- 
mnrt,  Burrounded  by  baobab-trees.  1  day,  Samba-sandiggi,  a  well,  with  plenty  of 
sgillem  (the  diim  bush)  and  deleb  palms.  1  day,  Isfl,  a  dhaye.  1  day,  G^-aUah, 
a  large  dhaye.  The  district  Asaba  is  south  from  here.  1  day,  Eriah.  1  day,  El- 
gflte  el  Khaddra,  a  large  dhaye  or  pond  full  of  fish.  1  day,  encamp  in  the'  opem 
country.  1  day,  Jafcua  or  Jafunil,  or  rather  Giighi  or  Giiri,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  which  is  four  or  five  days  south  of  Bo^-ar  or  'Akenft,  a  well  in  Mesfla. 

II.  Route  from  Ksar  el  BarkaSu-Ulima. 

Ksar  el  Barka  is  one  short  day  southwest  from  Rashid. 

1st  day,  Gdbbu,  a  tamurt  or  dhaye  where  saba  or  dhurra  and  wheat  are  cnltirated 
by  the  Welad  Sidi  Haiballa,  who  usually  encamp  here.  2d,  Tisfgi,  a  short  well  at 
the  foot  of  a  kddia,  from  whence  the  passes  crossing  the  range  of  sand-hills  toward 
the  south  arc  seen.  8d,  El  Jiiwelat  e'  Twdma,  two  of  these  passes,  either  of  which 
you  may  choose.  4th,  U'm  e'  de'r,  a  hasi  or  well  belonging  to  the  district  Agan.* 
6th,  El  *A£nf,  a  hasi  or  well.  6th,  Titarikt  or  A'sabay,  a  well  about  thirty-five  fath- 
oms in  depth,  and  the  most  eastern  of  "  VA  A'biar,"  or  the  deep  wells,  which  hare 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  district  called  **  ¥A  A'bidr." 

Besides  the  wells  here  mentioned,  the  most  famous  wells  of  **  El  Aliiar"  arc  the 
following,  all  lying  west  of  Aftot :  A'r-e'ddcke,  Bif-Telehfye,  R^elin,  Bir  el  Barka, 
Dukhn,  Bil-T^erige,  Yarc,  Bii-Tumbiiski.  Farther  to  the  northwest  from  Aftot, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days  north  from  Bif-Twerfge,  is  a  famous  well 
called  Bii-telimit,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  well  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned hereafter.     In  the  district  of  Afidt  there  are  only  shallow  wells. 

7th,  El  Wastha,  a  deep  well  dug  in  stony  ground.  8th,  Twersat,  a  group  of 
shallow  wells.  9th,  a  well,  being  the  property  of  a  man  called  E'  Sheikh  el  Kilhi, 
with  an  encampment  of  the  Ijejebo.  10th,  Tin-dammer  Ab<n,  a  well.  11th.  Bu- 
telinn't,  a  large  well  or  hasi  near  the  canij)ing-grouiids  of  the  Brakena,  much  fre- 
qnciitod.  From  here  Bot-hadiye  is  said  to  Im»  only  one  day  and  a  half  di>tant.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  some  place  in  the  *'Ile  de  Morfil." 

KK.  Route  from  Ksar  el  Barka  to  KaJiaidt. 

2d  day,  Tc'sipi,  the  locality  mentioned  above.  3d,  Le'tfatar,  a  large  tamurt  c-r 
pond.  4th  (long),  Agiiyar,  u  well  or  hasi.  Tith.  Gi'mi,  a  hai^i,  belonging,  like  iLt 
foregoing  one,  to  the  dL^trict  Aftot.  Gth,  Kcreni,  a  hasi.  7th,  El  Wad,  a  val- 
ley without  water.  8th,  El  A'rruwa,  a  hasi.  9th,  encamp  in  the  wildenu  jss  with- 
out water.  10th,  Shemmama,  a  name  which  is  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  \^  hi.k-  (iL^ 
trict  along  the  north  side  of  the  Senegal.  You  arrive  at  the  river  opposite  tvo  \il- 
lagos  called  (by  the  Arabs)  Guru  '1  hajar.  It  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gu'ri  '1  haire  of  the  Fiilbe,  as  that  is  one  short  day  from  Bakel,  while  our  route  evi- 
dently follows  a  far  more  westerly  course,  even  west  of  the  one  which  I  am  aUux 
to  give. 

LL.   Route  from  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Tafjfimt,  direction  A'.A^JET.,  accortSnff  to  Haj 
Ibrahim  from  Kahaide, 

1st  day.  E'njekildi,  or  Tisflit  Tiilcb  Mnhmiid,  a  well  with  an  encampment  iJ 
Arabs  called  collectively  by  my  informant  Shenapit  and  Limtifna. 

2d.   Monge,  a  village*  of  theLimtiina,  consisting  of  tents  made  of  camels'  hair. 

3d.  Moyet,  another  village  of  the  Limtu'na,  or  rather  two  sections  of  thi<  on<v 
powerful  but  now  degraded  Berber  tribe,  the  Dagebambera  (thi-t  b»  probably  m-i  their 
proper  name),  and  the  Welad  e'  Shefaga. 

4th.  Basenpiddi,  a  village  inhabited  bv  the  Limtifna,  the  Twab^r  (a  section  rf 
the  former).  El  llejaj,  the  Ueh^la,  El  HeVa,  and  the  Welad  'Abd-AUah.  The  win- 
try rather  hilly. 

*  On  my  MS.  map  I  pUoed  Ag&n  wrong,  giving  it  an  int«nDedlate  poddon  between  Ait't  nd 

Aeaba. 
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5th.  Wanja,  or  Jenifr,  as  vou  choose,  both  of  them  being  settlements  of  Arabs,  and 
close  to  ewh  other.  Here  live  the  Tagat,  the  Idaw  el  Hassan,  the  Welad  Biy^ri, 
and  the  J^jeba,  the  food  of  these  people  consisting  of  soar  milk,  dhurro,  and  fruits. 
From  this  spot  you  obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Taganet  and  Asdba. 

6th.  Marde,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  the  same  tribes  as  Wanja.  The 
country  is  hilly  and  rich  in  herbage,  the  mountains  or  vales  being  adorned  with 
plenty  of  trees. 

7th.  T^  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the  rainy  season,  while  during  the  dry  sea- 
son only  a  well  is  to  be  found  here.     The  country  rather  hilly. 

8th.  A'sheram,  a  settlement  of  different  tribes.  The  mountains  of  Tagdnct  seem 
to  be  quite  near. 

9th.  Tisflit  Akerircr,  a  wadf  in  a  mountainous  tract,  with  scattered  groups  of 
tents  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

lOth.  Dwenki,  a  mountain  with  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  at  its  foot,  but  only  in 
the  rainy  season ;  during  the  dry  season  only  a  well  is  found. 

11th.  Yogbiishi,  a  mountain  Tkith  temporary  inhabitants.     Few  trees. 

12th.  Nufni,  a  mountain  pass,  *^the  entrance  or  gate  of  Taganet,"  the  mountains 
being  very  high. 

From  Nufni  to  Kasr  el  Barka  is  a  march  of  two  days. 

MM.  Route  from  Bakel  to  the  frontier  of  Tagdnet  by  tcay  of  Asdha. 

Ist  day.  Samba-rainji,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Aswanck,  and  situated 
in  a  level  tract  inclosed  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  river. 

2d.  Hasi  Weled  'Al£  Baba,  a  well  lying  in  the  vale  or  depression  inclosed  between 
the  two  mountain  ranges  along  which  your  road  winds.  Komando,  a  considerable 
Aswanek  village,  lies  on  a  more  easterly  road. 

8d.  Hasi  Shagar,  another  well,  with  a  camp  of  Arabs  in  the  dry  season. 

4th.  Tektake,  as  the  place  Is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  Bif-tiimke,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  AswiLnek  and  Fullan  or  Fiflbe,  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  Aswanck. 
The  village  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains ;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  a 
few  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  for  although  there  is  no  running 
stream,  water  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  only  one  foot  under  ground,  and 
the  mountains,  or  "gide,"  as  they  are  called  in  Aswilnek,  are  full  of  trees.  The 
country  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Fiita. 

5th.  Jibali,  or,  as  the  name  Is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Jubclli,  a  village  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  at  times  inhabited,  at  others  deserted.  On  pur- 
suing your  road  you  cross  a  mountain  ridge,  and  then  wind  along  a  valley.  The 
mountains  contain  excellent  rock  for  grindstones,  shaped  in  quadrangular  forms, 
and  like  the  stone  found  in  the  mountains  near  Mekka. 

6th.  Bunga,  an  Aswanck  village  surrounded  by  steep  rocks ;  some  gardens  are 
cultivated. 

7th.  Moila,  an  Aswdnek  village.  The  road  keeps  always  in  the  mountainous 
tract. 

8th.  Samma,  an  Aswanek  village. 

9th.  TattopUtti,  formerly  a  village,  but  at  present  deserted. 

10th.  Wikurd,  as  it  is  called  by  the  FulUn,  or  Wolo  by  the  natives,  a  large  place 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  irregular  vale,  the  rivulet  GalliHa  flowing  at  no  great 
distance  toward  the  W.  from  the  place. 

11th.  Babbu,  a  village  in  a  mountainous  tract. 

12th.  Kachnkorone,  another  village. 

13th.  Gelle'il. 

14th.  Garaf  Bafil,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  being  the  tempo- 
rary abode  of  different  wandering  tribes. 

15th.  Fifmo-b^he,  another  settlement  of  that  kind. 

16th.  Fifmo-lawel,  the  same. 

17th.  Neb^k,  a  place  of  the  same  nature;  mountainous  tract  continues. 

18th.  A'wenet  A'r,  the  beginning  of  Taganet,  the  southeastern  comer  of  which 
is  here  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  of  As^ba. 

Asaba,  according  to  this  informant,  is  a  broad  mountain  range,  diverging  as  a 
northern  branch  from  the  main  range,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  toward 
Bundu,  from  which  country  it  is  separated  by  the  river.  The  Fiflbe  call  this  moont- 
aincms  tract  *^Hairi-n-gar,'*  and  the  Aswtoek  call  it  Gid^. 
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NN.  Route  from  Hamda-AUdki,  the  present  capital  of  Mdmana^  to  MeakUa,  <md  thmee  to 
Kahcdckj  according  to  Hdj  J'brahm  ;  route  rather  winding^  and  to  be  comtroUed  by  oAer 
routes  which  I  have  already  given. 

lal  day.  Kunna  (sec  above),  a  small  town,  but  an  important  market-place,  viti- 
ated ori^nally  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mayo  ball^,  on  an  island  in  the  DhitS- 
liba,  inclosed  by  the  M^yo  balldo,  *^the  blue  river,"  and  the  Miyo  dhanneo,  or  *Mlie 
white  river,"  but  at  present  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Majo  baU^.  What 
is  very  remarkable,  it  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Songhay.  A  short  march  of  three 
hours. 

2d.  Niikuma,  a  place  or  district  situated  on  the  island,  or  **  nfde,"  inclosed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  river.  Here  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  resided  Mohaauned 
Lcbbo.     There  seem  to  be  several  hamlets,  one  of  which  is  called  S^bera. 

3d.  Tummay,  still  on  the  island  or  nide. 

4th.  8are-dina,  a  large  place,  and  evidently  one  of  the  first  towns  conveTted  to 
Islim  in  these  regions,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mayo  dhann^  which 
you  cross  here,  at  half  a  day's  distance  E.N.E.  of  the  ancient  town  Zagha  or  Jtka. 
lnhal)itants  Songhay. 

5th.  Togoro,  a  group  of  villages  or  hamlets,  inhabited  by  the  Full^  conqneron. 
In  Tdgoru  the  road  divides,  one  branch  leading  N.E.  in  two  short  days  to  TenengQ. 
the  original  capital  of  Masina,  passing  by  Tumifra,  a  large  district  inhabited  br 
Fiilbe.* 

Gth.   Somogirf,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Bambara  of  the  country. 

7th.  Diggiscrd,  an  important  Bambara  town  at  some  miles  distance  S.'W.  from 
Tenengu,  the  road  leading  to  which  place,  and  from  thence  to  Yii-salame,  whither 
a  person  may  also  proceed  from  Diggiserd  (see  above),  informant  has  left  oo  hit 
right.     Country'  open,  adorned  with  zizyjthus. 

8th.  Fctokolc,  a  small  place.  The  country  rich  in  trees,  the  principal  produce 
consisting  in  rice  and  cotton. 

9th.  Karc,  a  Bambara  town,  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Btfgon(.  The 
country  hereabout  rich  in  cattle  and  camels,  but  the  wells  are  said  to  hare  an  enor- 
mous depth,  according  to  informant,  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms.  Cotton  strips  ire 
the  standard  currency  of  the  market.    • 

14th.  S6kolc5,  a  town  inhabited  by  Bambara  people,  but  belonging  to  Ma»ina. 
Between  the  two  stations  you  traverse  for  five  days  an  open  country  inhabited  bj 
Arab  tribes,  as  the  Welad  S'ai'd,  the  Welad  'Aliish,  and  the  Gelagema,  and  rich  in 
elephants,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes,  abundance  of  water  being  found  in  stagnant  pools. 
On  the  second  day  of  this  march  you  leave  the  town  of  Kala  on  your  left. 

IDth.  Alaso  or  Al&*sa,  a  place  belonging  to  Baghena,  and  inhabited  by  the  Wo- 
lad  'Oraran.  The  country  which  you  traverse  is  thickly  covered  with  trei-s,  and  i^ 
the  abode  of  the  Nimadi,  a  wild  set  of  people,  who  are  stated  by  my  informant  i«» 
possess  nothing  but  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  large  antelope  called  "bakr  el 
wahcsh"  by  the  Arabs.  (The  name  *'Niniadi"  is  probably  not  the  real  name  ^i 
these  people.)     You  sleep  four  nights  in  the  open  country. 

22d.  Kabiide,  a  well  with  temporary  settlers.  Pass  two  nights  in  the  open  coun- 
try without  a  dwelling. 

26th.  Mil-saweli,  a  considerable  place  of  Baghena.  You  pass  on  your  march  >«t- 
cral  other  places,  the  names  of  which  informant  docs  not  remember. 

27th.  Du'puni,  a  middle-sized  town. 

28th.  Dehampa,  a  large  town  of  Baghena.     All  the  houses  are  built  of  clay. 

25)th.  Torungu,  another  place  of  importance. 

30th.  Tindi,  a  small  town  about  seven  days  N.W.  from  KoU,  another  town  t-f  Ba- 
ghena.    Tindi  is  inhabited  by  Aswanek  or  Swaninki. 

31st.  Khat  e'  dem,  a  temjwrary  dwelling-place  of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribe* 
of  the  Welad  Mohammed,  the  Funti,  and  the  Ilentfn,  with  the  Sheikh  Mohamni'^i 
Fadhel,  son  of  the  protector  Mukhtar.  All  the  dwellings  consist  of  icnis  of  cAmei."" 
hair.     Khat  e'  dem  forms  the  beginning  of  the  district  called  El  Hddh. 

33d.  Tokko,  a  large  }kx)1  of  stagnant  water,  round  which  there  is  an  encampment 
of  Arabs. 

3.'>th.  Derfs,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  **  White  Arabs,'*  as  my  informant  calls  tbem. 
Many  tribes  arc  wandering  hereabout ;  but  almost  all  the  towns  are  at  present  in 

*  An  int4>reiitInR  account  of  thlH  district  is  given  in  UodeMO*!  **  Notes  oq  Koeth  Afrifla,**  pi  Ti 
from  the  Information  of  a  ilave  in  the  United  States. 
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the  hands  of  the  Fiflbc  or  FulUn.  N'amil,  the  small  town  mentioned  above  as  hav- 
ing been  built  by  the  Shurfo,  is  three  days  E.  a  little  N.  from  Deris. 

37th.  Nwal,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  Arabs. 

42d.  Tadirt,  a  well  with  tents  of  the  same. 

47th.  libe,  a  well  of  the  same  character. 

SOth.  Mcsfla,  a  spring  of  nmning  water  at  the  foot  of  the  kddia  which  sarroonds 
El  H'Sdh.     The  water  of  Mosila  Ls  said  to  run  toward  the  south. 

N.B. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying  down  this  route  that  my  informant,  a 
Pifllo,  wished  to  avoid  the  scats  of  the  \VcUd  Mebarek,  and  therefore  followed  in 
his  generally  northerly  direction  a  yctv  roundabout  wav. 

r>(>th.  AfUlle,  or  rather  an  0}>en  Arab  village  in  the  Jistrict  so  named,  the  mount- 
ainous country  having  been  entered  on  the  fifty-second  day.  AfiiUe  borders  on 
Koarta,  and  its  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  Bambara,  but  the  northern  portion  is 
inhabited  by  the  following  Arab  tribes :  the'  Fata,  the  Wclad  o'  Nasr,  the  Elkwdzi 
or  Lighwezi,  the  Askir,  the  WeUd  Bode,  and  by  two  tribes  of  the  Zuwaye  or  Mera- 
bctin,  viz.,  the  Tenwaijio  and  the  Laghcle'I.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  those  tribes 
are  settled  in  the  mountains,  while  others  live  in  the  plain  called  El  Kh^nashish, 
rich  in  pasture-grounds,  between  which  and  the  mountains  there  is  a  small  town 
called  Tifgguba. 

nuth.  Tififrgi,  a  well  with  Arab  settlers.     Country  mountainous. 

62d.  U'mmat  el  adham,  a  well.  The  last  three  davs  no  water  is  found  along  the 
road,  while  in  general,  even  in  the  tract  intervening  l)etwecn  two  stations  marked 
by  my  informant,  watering-places  are  occasionally  met  with. 

67th.  Kawal,  a  lively  spring  of  water.     Country  mountainous. 

7dd.  Tifgguba,  an  open  village  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  springs  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

76th.  Waya,  another  Arab  village. 

78th.  Meshila,  called  by  my  informant  <*r&  el  Fiita,*'  as  the  beginning  of  Fiita 
(at  least  in  former  times). 

I  now  give  the  route  from  Meshda  to  Kahaide : 

1st  dav.  Samugo,  a  mountain  bi'longing  to  the  mountainons  district  Asaha. 

2d.  W^akore,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanck,  but  subjected  to  FUta  as  well  as  to 
the  Zenagha  Arabs,  to  whom  thev  pay  tribute. 

3d.  GalUla,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswdnek,  and  dependent  upon  Wakort^.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain^  from  the  top  of  which  a  brook  of  living  water 
nishes  down.  This  water-course  is  called  Galiila,  like  the  village,  and  is  said  to  bo 
full  of  fish. 

4th.  D^  il  Kurban,  an  Arab  settlement  on  a  wadf,  with  running  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  said  to  flow  into  the  Senegal.  Country  not  under  cul- 
tivation.' 

r>th.  Jumlanfyo,  another  dwelling-place  of  the  Zendgha  on  the  same  wddf. 

Gth.  Wuu  Samberlam,  a  high  mountain  ridge  extending  toward  Bundu. 

7th.  Gilte,  another  locality  in  the  same  ridge.  The  country  not  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  only  temporarily  inhabited  after  the  rains. 

8th.  Toshot,  a  wadi  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.     No  cultivation. 

9th.  Bii-'Amud,  an  open  tract  of  country,  the  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle  of 
the  FuUan. 

lOth.  Tara-mifl,  a  locality  on  the  same  wadf.  The  country  full  of  the  large  spe- 
cies of  antelopes,  giraffes,  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  and  richly  clad  with  large  trees. 

11th.  Shilh'vnl,  the  same  wddf  richly  adorned  with  trees.  The  country  nearly 
level,  only  broken  by  a  few  hills.     Abundance  of  cattle. 

12th.  Sugurdre,  a  Fullan  village.     Country  hilly. 

13th.  BaUabdbi,  on  the  same  wddi.  The  country  hilly;  nothing  but  pasture- 
grounds. 

14th.  Pfttangal,  another  settlement  of  Fulldn  shepherds. 

15th.  Bogilchelo,  a  place  of  the  same  description.  At  this  point  the  Gurgnl  bal- 
Mo,  or  black  Gurgul,  a  small  water-course  coming  from  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of 
Gallifla,  joins  the  Gurgul  dhanndo,  running  from  Aker^re  in  Taganet,  the  two  form- 
ing henceforward  a  considerable  water-course,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season.  Ac- 
ceding to  this  informant,  the  small  craft  from  Kahaide  can  navigate  this  creek,  but 
of  such  conunnnication  the  French  accounts  of  the  Senegal  give  no  indication. 

16th.  Maktachiichi,  or,  as  the  spot  is  called  in  the  Fnlfifl£  language,  LnmbCrdc- 
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chiitinkobe/a  large  pool 'of  stagnant  water,  with  river-horses,  and  sorroimded  bj 
fine  pasture-grounds.     A  section  of  the  Limtifna  are  said  to  cultivate  this  ground. 

17th.  Rak  11111161)6,  the  plain  of  Hilhdbe;  property  of  the  Br^ena. 

18th.  Kerfat,  the  fields  of  Kahaide. 

19th.  Kahaide,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  great  bend  of  the  Senegal  On  vonr  road  vou 
pass  the  large  village  Je'ri-liimburf. 

I  will  here  add  a  list  of  the  chief  divisions  of  Fiita,  including  the  Wolof  coantir. 
such  as  Ibrahim  communicated  them  to  me :  Lore,  Damga,  Ferl<S,  Nange-hdre,  the 
centre  of  Filta,  Toru,  Walbrek,  Nd^r,  U1,  Niyin,  Bachar,  Kiminta,  BaUindangu 
Salu,  Jolof,  Kayor. 

00.  From  Mtshila  to  Bakd.     Very  short  marches. 

1st  day.  Samba-sandiggi,  a  wadi  in  the  wilderness,  with  Arab  settlers. 

2d.  D^woda,  a  wadi» 

3d.  Nakhdle,  settlement  of  Sidi  Makhmtid,  of  the  Zenigha. 

4th.  Dundumiilli ;  few  settlers. 

5th.  S^lefel,  village  of  Fiilbe. 

Cth.  Tcktaket,  all  along  the  valley  Mesfla  or  Mcshfia,  which  rans  to  the  Senegal 

7th.  Yora,  village  or  town  of  Fiflbe,  Asw^nek,  and  Arabs  dwelling  together. 

8th.  Abdlli,  a  hamlet  of  Arabs,  Welad  W^i,  and  Fullin  Rung^be,  under  the 
chiefs  'Omar  Weled  Bif-Sefi.     Wadi  Mangol.     Few  mountains. 

9th.  Sw^na,  a  hamlet  of  Fiflbe,  with  a  few  Arabs. 

10th.  Nahal ;  one  day  £.  of  the  town  Butti. 

11th.  Baynjim,  a  small  hamlet  of  Fillbe  Rungabe  and  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

12th.  Tishi,  small  hamlet. 

13th.  Melge,  large  village  inhabited  by  Fiflbe  and  Hel  Modin  Alia. 

14th.  Village  of  Chermo-Makkam,  who  died  some  time  before,  when  his  son. 
Baidal  Chermo  succeeded  him. 

15th.  Dar  Salame,  now  Aswanek,  formerlv  Hel  Modin  Alia.  r 

16th.  Kfdibnio,  a  small  hamlet.     Aswanek. 

17th.  Ne'necho.     Aswanek. 

18th.  Waiplle,  a  middle-sized  place  of  Aswdnek.  Country  level,  small  hilk. 
many  trees,  especially  the  kuddi.     Always  along  the  valley  Mangol  or  Me>ilfl. 

19th.  Kiibu,  large  place  of  Aswanek,  on  the  point  where  the  Mcsila  joins  the 
Senegal. 

20th.  Ldni,  considerable  place  of  Aswanek,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  yoo 
cross. 

21st.  Kot<5ra,  a  village  of  Aswanek  close  to  Senegal. 

22d.  Gilchubel  (Giitube  of  the  French),  the  point  where  the  FaMme  joins  the  Sen- 
egal.    On  the  opjKjsite  side  lies  Yogiinturo.  • 

23d.  Arilndu,  a  village  of  Aswanek,  having  crossed  the  Falcme. 

24th.  Yafere',  on  the  Senegal. 

25th.  Golme,  Aswanek  under  Bundu. 

2Gth.  Guri  '1  haire,  Aswanek. 

27th.  Bakel. 

Even  beyond  Bakel,  toward  Kahaide,  the  seats  of  the  Aswanek,  Cheddo.  or  Wa- 
kore  extend  as  far  as  the  isolated  mountain  Wauude,  whieh  lies  on  the  N.E.  shore, 
and  that  is  evidently  the  reason  of  this  tract  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Senegal  l>einj 
called  Gangara  or  Wangara,  the  country  of  the  Wakore'. 

N.B. — The  routes  from  Wadan  and  I'jil  to  Sakiet  el  Hamrah,  of  which  I  havo 
collected  an  itinerary,  I  refrain  from  communicating,  as  they  have  been  in  somi' 
measure  superseded  by  Panet's  route.     (Re>'uc  Colonialc,  1851.) 
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UST  OF  THE  ARAB  OR  MOORISH  TRJBE3  SCATTERED  OVER  THE  WESTERN  PART 
OF  THE  DESERT,  ACCORDING  TO  THt:  DISTRICTS  OR  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF 
THE  DESERT  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SETTLED. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  rcpions,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  were  the  Berbers,  especially  the  Zenagha,  or  Senhaja ;  but  these 
tribes,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  would  seem,  have  been  pushed  back 
and  partly  conquered  by  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  who 
cither  intermingled  with  them  or  reduced  them  to  a  degrade^  position.  Thus  there 
are  especially  four  classes  of  tribes :  the  free  warlike  trites,  'Arab,  or  Harar ;  the 
Zuwaye,  or  peaceable  tribes ;  the  Khoddcman,  or  Lahme,  identical  in  the  southwest- 
cm  quarter  with  the  Zenaglia,  the  degraded  tribes ;  and  the  Harratin,  or  the  mixed 
stock.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  Moorish  tribes  is  the  guffa,  or  full  tuft 
of  hair;  that  of  the  Zenagha  the  peculiar  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  called  gat^- 
ya,  as  they  cut  the  hair  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  crest  on 
the  crown,  from  whence  a  single  tress  hangs  down  sometimes  to  their  vcrj'  feet,  or 
they  tic  the  ends  round  their  waist. 

The  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Moorish  tribes  is  Odd  ben  Hassan  ben  Aliil,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Ratafiin,  who  is  suj>posed  to  have  come  from  Egj-jrt. 

I.    ARAB  TRIBES   IN   BaGHENA. 

The  Weliid  Mebarek  (sing.  Mcb^rki),  divided  into  the  following  sections :  ATiel 
'Omar  Welad  'Ah,  A'hel  Hennilm  (e'  Shiukh). 

Fata,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  Welad  Monun,  Welad  I>okhanan, 
A'hel  BU  Scf.       * 

Flint i,  separated  into  the  following  divisions:  Welad  Hammu  el  kohol,  A'hel 
Ilammu  el  biadh,  A'hel  Milmmu,  A'hel  Sidi  I'braliim,  Welad  Zenaghi,  A'hel  'Omar 
Shemati. 

The  following  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them,  or  are,  as  it  is 
called,  their  lahme,  or  their  khoddeman :  Idabuk,  Ifoleden,  A^el  'AIhI  el  Wahed, 
El  Ilarretin  (no  proper  name),  El  Mehajeriyin,  these  only  partly  degraded,  Yadas ; 
Welad  el  'Ah'a,  A'hel  A'hmed  Ilennifn,  whose  khoddeman  are  the  following  tribes : 
El  Kowasil,  Welad  Salem,  Basim,  I'shalan,  Welad  Billc  (the  brethren  of  the  Welad 
Bille  in  Tlsliit,  formerly  Arabs,  that  is  to  say,  free  independent  Aralw,  but  at  pres- 
ent khoddeman,  paj-ing  however  only  the  medariye,  and  not  the  kerama).  El  'Abe- 
dat,  A'hel  Udeka. 

Next  to  the  large  group  of  the  Welad  Mebarek  are  the  Welad  Maxifk,  living  in 
the  ksifr  together  with  the  Welad  'Omar. 

Then  the  E'rmetat  and  the  Naj ;  while  in  a  degraded  state  are  El  Shc'balun  and 
£1  Ilabasha. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  a  particular  group  or  confederation  of  warlike  tribes 
called  *'  El  Imghafera,"  or  Meghafera,  and  consisting  of  the  Welad  el  'Aha,  Fata, 
Abcdat,  Welad  Maziik,  A'hel  e'  Zenaghi,  A'hel  'Omar  Shemati. 

I  a.    ZUWAYE,  OR    MEBABETIN,   IN   BAOHENA. 

The  Teghdaust,  a  mixed  tribe,  but  considered  as  AraI)S :  the  Edcsan,  Gclagcma, 
Idxi  Belal  in  Baghena  as  well  as  in  El  Hddh,  Tafulalet,  said  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  TafilcHet. 

GcM'ma,  living  partly  in  Baghena  partly  in  El  Hodh,  and  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections :  Welad  Taleb,  Idaw-'Esh,  Welad  'Abd  el  Melek,  Tcnagit,  El  Arusiyin 
(a  tribe  very  powerful  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  belonged  Shcn^n  el  Anlsi,  the 
famous  despot  of  Walata  and  Tezilght),  E'  Nwazfr,  A'hel  Tilcb  Mohammed. 

Tenwaijio,  who  collect  the  gum  and  bring  it  to  the  European  settlements,  sepa- 
rated into  the  following  divisions :  A'hel  Yfntit,  Ijiij  Bilrke,  A'hel  B£bd,  A'hel 
I'brahim  e'  Shiifkh  (held  in  great  veneration). 

These  four  divisions  live  in  Bighcna,  while  the  two  following  are  scattered  over 
the  district  called  Erg^e,  where  the  Tenwaijio  ore  very  nomcroos :  Welid  Del^ 
ma  intis  {sic),  Well^  Bii  Mohammed. 
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Zemarik,  separated  into  numerous  divisions:  WeUd  Miisa,  £1  Horsh,  £1  Hire- 
bat,  Jewaule,  El  Mekhainzc,  Ardel,  Welad  She'fu,  El  A'thamfn,  Welad  'Alerat, 
A'hel  Dombi,  A'hel  'Abd  (these  the  Shiifkh),  A'hel  e*  Sheger,  Welid  e'  Dhfli  £' 
Zemirik  (properly  so  called),  very  numerous. 

Between  Baghena  and  Tapanet  live  the  Welad  Lighw^  the  relatives,  but  like- 
wise the  enemies  of  the  Welad  Mebarek. 

n.    MOORISH   TRIBES   JS  EL   HODH. 

El  Hodh  is  a  large  and  extensive  district,  which  has  received  this  name,  "  the 
basin,"  from  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  being  surrounded  by  a  range  of  rocky  hiDs, 
**  El  Kodia,"  at  the  western  foot  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  lies  Walata,  and 
near  its  southern  foot  Tisbit,  both  of  which  belong  to  El  Hodh.  The  N.  £.  part  ci 
this  district,  which  some  centuries  ago  was  densely  covered  with  small  towns  and 
villages,  stretching  from  half  a  day  S.  from  Walata  to  a  distance  of  aboat  three 
days,  and  being  inclosed  *on  the  W.  and  E.  by  **ellib"  or  light  sand-hills,  is  called 
A'rik^  and  is  rich  in  wells,  among  which  the  following  are  the  best  known :  El  Ke- 
daye,  Unkifsa,  Bif-il-gediir,  Ncjiim,  A'wc-tofe'n,  El  Imbediyat,  El  Mebduya,  Bn- 
'Ash,  Rajat,  Teshimmamet,  Tckift'i,  Nwaiydr,  Tanwallit,  and  not  far  from  it  Areo- 
gis  el  telliyc  and  Ardngis  el  gibliye,  Tunbuske,  N.  from  the  lar^ge  well  NwiQ,  men- 
tioned above,  El  Bedd'a  Ummi  e'*  Difggeman,  &c. 

From  A'rik,  S.W.  as  far  as  Mesfla,  extends  the  district  called  AjaumerxL,  to  which 
belongs  the  famous  well  El  U'ggda,  called  **  surret  el  Hodh,"  on  acconnt  of  its  be- 
ing at  an  equal  distance,  viz.,  five  days,  from  Tislut,  Walata,  Taganet,  and  Bigbe- 
na.  Besides  these,  some  of  tlic  most  famous  wells  of  this  district  arc  Ajwer,  almost 
at  its  northern  extremity,  Fogis,  Bif-Derge,  Bir  el  Hawashar,  Ajosh,  Gunnen,  EI 
Be'adh,  these  latter  near  ErgelKJ.  The  N.  border  of  El  Hodh,  stretching  along  the 
base  of  the  kodia  between  Walata  and  Tishit,  is  called  JUl  Batn,  There  are  besides 
several  districts  in  El  Hodh  called  Aukar,  a  Berber  name  identical  with  A'kela, 
and  meaning  a  waterless  district  consisting  of  isolated  sand-hills^  One  Aukar,  per- 
haps that  meant  by  El  Bckn  in  his  description  of  Ghanata,  lies  a  short  distance 
west  from  Walata,  near  Tcziight ;  another  district  of  this  name  lies  between  Tbhii 
and  McFila,  to  the  north  of  Ajaiimera.  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  set- 
tled in  El  Hodh. 

The  A'gelal,  in  several  sections,  viz. : 

Welad  A'hincd,  subdivided  into  the  following  divisions  or  "lefkhat :"  A'hel  T»- 
Icb  Jidda,  A'hel  Khalifa,  A'hel  A'hmcd  e'  Talcb,  A'hel  TUleb  Si'di  A  hmed.  Wod 
(sir)  Yebifi,  Welad  8idi  (El  Kobetat,  A'hel  Malum,  A'hel  Jsmaail,  the  iSoltaua,  El 
A'mera). 

Wcliid  Mu'sa,  subdivided  as  follows:  Welad  Iljij  'Ahd  e'  Rahman,  Welad  Haj  il 
Ami'n,  Welad  Musa,  properlv  so  called. 

Welud  Melok,  subdivided!  A'hel  'Abd-Allahi  Weled  Taleb  Ibrahim,  A'hel  Haj 
A'hracdu,  A'hel  Boghadije. 

The  Welad  Mohammed  of  Walata,  in  several  sections,  of  whom  a  great  pan 
originates  from  Tishit,  while  the  sheikh  family  belongs  originally  to  the  Bidukel. 
Their  present  chief  is  'All  Weled  Nawari  el  Kuntawi,  whose  mother  is  the  dau^ih- 
ter  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Legas  :  A'hel  Tiki,  Welad  Legas  e'  8hiukh,  Lemwali!.h, 
Welad  e'  dhib,  Targalet,  Deragela  (belonging  originally  to  the  Brakena),  Welad  cl 
Moju'r,  Welad  el  horma,  Sekakena,  A'hel  e'  Taleb  Mustuf  (a  familv  of  *Molba"', 
I'de  Mifsa,  Welad  Aili,  Welad  Alu,  Welad  Sekie,  Lu'karat. 

The  Welad  e'  Nasir,  ver>'  powerful,  and  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

Welad  'Ab'd  el  Ken'in  Weled  Mohammed  el  M'atuk,  with  Bakr  Weled  Sent^  «.< 
their  chief. 

Weliid  Mas'aifd  Weled  M'atuk,  subdivided:  El  A'yjisat,  El  Iliemamera,  Berir- 
sha,  Glie'raber,  A'hel  Musa  (the  Shiiikh,  with  the  powerful  chief 'Othmau  el  Halah). 

Welad  Yahia  Weled  M'atuk. 

Welad  ^lohammed  Weled  M'atilk. 

The  J'afera,  the  "jim"  pronounced  like  the  French  j  in  jour. 

The  'Atari's,  here  and  in  Biighena. 

The  I'juman,  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  I  only  learned  the  names  of 
three :   I'jnman  el  'Arab,  I'juman  e'  tolbu,  A'hel  Mohammed. 

The  Mcshediff,  not  independent,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  almost  pure  Berber  oripin, 
and  a  section  of  the  Limtiina,  being  most  probably  identical  with  the  Masilfi.  « 
Berber  tribe  so  often  mentioned  by  flie  Arab  writers,  such  as  EI  Bekrf,  Elin  Baiil- 
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Ui,  &c.,  as  settled  between  Sijflmesa  and  Timbuktu.     They  arc  divided  into  several 
sections :   Lahmennad,  Wclad  Maham,  Ujcnabje,  and  others,  as  the  Wclad  Yo'aza. 
The  LaghalUU,  a  considerable  tribe,  divided  into  five  khomais. 

nX.    MOORISU   TRIBES   IN  TAOaKET. 

Tafi^anet  is  a  larji^o  and  well-favored  district,  bordering  toward  the  E.  and  S.E. 
on  El  Hodh,  or  rather  the  kddia  cncirciinj:;  and  forming  El  llodh ;  toward  the 
S.W.,  where  there  is  a  considerable  prouj)  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Aftiit,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Fifta,  and  tt>ward  the  W.  or  W.N.W.  separated  from 
A'derar  by  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  to  each  other,  called  **e'  dheloa,"  or 
'*the  ribs.'*  Taganet— evidently  u  Borbor  name,  contrasting  as  a  correlative  with 
the  name  A'gan — is  divided  by  nature  into  two  distinct  regions,  viz.,  Taganet  el  ka- 
hela,  or  Black  Taganet,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
fertile  valleys,  full  of  palm-trees,  ncbek,  &c.,  excellent  for  ^he  breeding  of  cattle  and 
■heep,  but  infested  by  numbers  of  lions  and  elephants,  while  it  is  fit  for  the  camel 
only  in  the  dry  season ;  and  Taganet  el  bedha.  White  Taganet,  called  in  Aze'riye, 
or  the  language  (»f  Tishft,  **  Ger  e*  kiille,'*  consisting  of  white  desert  sand,  with  ex- 
cellent food  for  the  camel,  and  with  plantations  of  palm-trees  in  a  few  favored  spots, 
which  contain  the  villages  or  ksifr. 

Of  these  there  are  three  : 

Tejigja,  four  days  W.N.W.  from  Tishit,  inhabited  bv  the  Idaw  'AW  and  the 
Ghalli. 

Bashul,  one  day  from  Tojigja,  W.N.W.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Kunta. 

Kasr  el  Barka,  th'j  ma^it  considerable  of  the  three,  two  davs  W.S.W.  fn)m  Tejfg- 
ja,  and  three  days  from  the  mountain  pass  Nufni,  which  gives  access  to  it  by  way 
of  Aftot,  likewise  inhabited  by  the  Kunta,  who  are  the  traveling  merchants  of  this 
part  of  the  desert,  and  supply  Shinghft  and  all  those  quarters. 

Besides  these  three  ksilr,  there  is,  at  tlio  dbtnnce  of  one  day  from  Tejijya  and 
three  days  from  Tishft,  another  plantation  of  date-trees,  but  without  a  ksar,  called  El 
Gobbn  or  El  Kubba  from  the  sanctuary  of  a  Weli  of  the  name  of  'Abd-Alloh,  and 
belonging  to  the  Idaw  'Al£. 

As  for  the  Arab  tribes  not  settled  in  the  ksilr,  but  wandering  about  in  Taganet, 
there  are  first  to  mention  : 

The  Zenagha,  or  Senhaja,  or  Idaw-'Aish,  a  mixed  Berber  tribe,  who  form  a  con- 
spicuous gn)up  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  have  been  the  principal  act- 
ors also  in  the  destruction  of  the  cinjiire  of  tlie  Kuraa  or  Emiii.  They  arc  at  pres- 
ent dinded  into  several  sections,  all  called  after  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med She'n,  a  fanatic  man,  who  arose  among  this  tribe  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  u<uq>:'d  the  chieftainship.  His  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  who  succeeded 
him,  left  at  his  death  the  oftiee  of  ehief  vacant,  when  there  arose  a  sanguinar>'  cinl 
war  between  his  brother  Mukhtar,  whose  partisans  were  called  Sheratft.  and  his 
eldest  son,  8wed  A'hmed,  and  his  party,  who  were  called  Abakak,  from  the  red 
fruits  of  the  talha,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to  subsist.  The  latter,  having  at 
length  gained  the  upper  hand,  killed  all  his  uncles,  and  was  succeeded  after  his 
death  bv  his  son  Bakr,  who  is  ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  of  the  Shera- 
tft  Is  E'*  Kasill  Weled  'Ah'  Weled  Mohammed  She'n. 

Hel  'Omar  Weled  Mohammed  She'n,  the  Soltana  kabfla  of  the  Zenagha,  subdi- 
vided as  follows :  Hel  'All  Biiba  Weled  'Omar,  Bil-Bakr  Weled  'Omdr,  Uasill  We- 
led 'Omar,  Hel  'AH  Weled  Mohammed  She'n,  A'hel  Swdd  (this  is  the  strongest  cf 
the  divisions  of  the  Zenagha),  A'hel  Uesifl  Weled  Alimbugga,  Hel^Bakr  Weled 
Mohammed  Sh^n,  A'hel  Resifl  Weled  Mohammed  Sh^n. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  sons  cf  Mohammed  e'  Sghfr,  viz. :  Mohamij^ed, 
Mukhtar,  Bif-Se'f,  'All,  Si'di  el  Amin,  Hennifn,  who  have  given  their  names  to  va- 
rious sections  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Zenagha.  In  consequence  of  their  intestine 
fends,  however,  this  tril)e  has  sunk  from  the  first  rank  which  they  occupied  among 
all  the  Arab  tribes ;  for,  though  decidedly  of  Berber  origin,  they  are  yet  considered 
as  Arabs,  owing  to  the  tongue  which  they  now  speak. 

The  Kunta,  part  of  this  widely-scattered  tribe  distinguished  by  their  learning  and 
their  sanctity,  and  divided,  as  far  as  they  live  in  Tagilnet,  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: 

WeUd  Bii-S^(the  most  warlike  tribe  of  the  Kunta). 

WeUd  SJdi  Bil-Bakr. 

WeUd  Sfdi  HaibaUa  (properly  Habib-All^^,  subdivided :  £1  Nogifdh,  WeUd  el 
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Bah,  E'rkab^t,  these  latter  being  probably  the  tribe  found,  according  to  Scott'< 
statement,  not  far  from  the  N.  W.  shores  of  Lake  D^u,  and  who  can  not  be  the  £'r- 
geb^t,  as  Mr.  Coolcy  suspects,  who  never  leaye  their  homes  in  £1  Gada ;  else  Scon 
never  saw  that  lake. 

Welad  8idi  Wafi,  8ubdi\dded  as  follows :  Welad  Sidi  Bii-Bakr  cl  kahel,  WelaJ 
Sidi  Bii-Bakr  el  bedh. 

lY.    MOOBI8H  TRIBES   IN  ADEREB. 

A'dcn^r  is  a  rather  elevated  district,  composed  of  sand-hills  grouped  round  a  con- 
siderable range  of  hills,  as  its  name,  meaning  the  mountain  range,  indicate^  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  lying  between  A'zaw^  and  A  ir,  being  distin- 
guished from  it  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  It  is  encircled  to- 
ward tlie  north  by  the  awful  zone  of  immense  sand-hills  called  *'  Maghter,*'  and  up- 
ward the  south  by  another  similar  but  less  sterile  girdle  called  *•*"  Waran,**  both  of 
these  districts  joining  toward  the  east  of  A'derer,  at  a  point  called  **  £1  Gedam,"  at 
the  distance  of  six  days  from  Wadan,  in  going  from  east  to  west :  Mctweshtire. 
first  day;  Maderas  hasi,  second;  Ama^ir,  third;  Zwfri  wdn  Zwemra,  fourth;  Wa- 
dan, sixth  day,  having  passed  a  good  many  wells.  Between  A'der^r  and  El  Hudh. 
and  separated  from  that  district  of  El  Hodh  which  is  called  £1  Batn  by  a  range  of 
hills  to  tlie  north  of  Taganet,  there  is  a  very  extensive  valley  or  valley-plain  called 
Khat  e'  dem,  running,  as  it  seems,  alx)ut  east  and  west  along  the  northern  foot  of 
the  ridge  of  A'dere'r,  at  the  south  foot  of  which  lies  El  Hodh,  with  abundance  d 
wells,  and  even  a  couple  of  ksiir,  or  perpetually  inhabited  villages.  The  foUowin^ 
is  a  list  of  a  few  of  these  localities : 

Mochenge,  shallow  well,  with  a  ksar  belonging  to  the  Gesfma.  B^e,  well,  and 
ksar  inhabited  by  Bdmbara  ( Asw^nek  ?).  These  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  KhaL 
where  tlicrc  arc  a  number  of  shallow  but  full  wells,  of  which  the  group  called  Kh&t 
el  Moina  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  In  the  middle  course  of  the  Khat  there 
is  Ofanf,  a  large  dhaye  or  tank;  Fet^e,  Ke'bi,  Zorifgo,  all  tanks;  but  the  largest 
of  these  tanks  is  U'm  el  MedeTt,  which  lies  on  the  road  from  the  celebra^d  Bir 
Nwdi  to  Waddn,  then  Tweshtair  and  El  Bahero,  also  large  tanks ;  on  the  west  sidv 
of  the  Khat  there  is  the  large  well  Tishti.  The  breadth  of  this  celebrated  valley, 
with  whose  excellence  the  wandering  Arab  is  as  much  enchanted  as  a  European  b 
with  the  most  romantic  spots  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  indicated  by  the  di^ta^cv 
of  tliri'c  days  between  the  well  Tdlemist  and  the  famous  well  Bif-Sefiye,  on  the  ruau 
from  Tisliit  to  Waddn. 

A'dcrtT,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  its  various  parts,  is  divided  icto 
*' Adorer  c'  temar"  and  "  A'dercr  suttuf."  In  A'dcrer  Proper  there  arc  four  ksiir. 
or  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  the  only  one  knt)wn  in  Eun>|it».  i* 
Waddn,  a  town  smaller  than  Tishit,  but  at  least,  till  recently,  when  it  has  likcwL-t- 
suffered  from  intestine  broils,  better  inhabited  than  the  latter,  and  was  evidently  ^«- 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centun.',  when  the  Portuguese  estahli>hta 
here  a  factor}'  for  a  couple  of  years.  Waddn,  as  well  as  Tishit,  was  originally  a 
place  of  tlie  Aze'r,  and  the  Azeriye  is  still  the  language  of  its  indigenous  inluibit- 
ants.  It  has,  besides,  a  considerable  Arab  population,  belonging  to  the  following 
tribes : 

El  Arzdzir. 

Iddw  el  Ildj,  probably  the  founders  of  the  empire  of  Ghanata,  a  tribe  of  great  im- 
portance id  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and  divided  into  the  foUowinp  ?<-«  - 
tions,  as  fiir  as  they  live  in  A'dere'r:  A'liel  ^'idi  Makhmiid  (the  Soltana  trib»\  t*- 
whom  belongs  the  Chief  of  Waddn,  'Abd  Allah  W.  Sidi  Makhmiid).  Ide  YakuK 
Siydm,  A'hel  el  Imdm;  while  two  other  sections  of  them  live  in  Ergelxr,  viz:  LI 
Ut^  dd,  El  Ido-Geja. 

As  for  the  Kaydn  in  Waddn,  they  are  the  khoddeman  of  the  Idaw  cl  Ilaj.  Th. 
Mcdrdmbei  in,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Kunta. 

Waddn  has  a  pretty  plantation  of  date-trees  of  different  sorts,  of  better  qualiri 
than  those  of  Tishit,  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  follow:  Sekani,  Teuna»idi.  El 
Ilommor,  Tigil)irt,  Owete'rdel,  Be'zal  el  Bagra. 

The  town,  comjwsed  of  houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley,  on  stony  and  elevated  ground.  Its  pojmlation  does  certainly  not  exceed 
/>000,  who  supply  themselves  ^\ith  necessaries  from  Tishft,  as  they  do  not  fseem  u> 
frequent  in  person  the  market  of  Nydmina  or  other  places. 

Shiufjhitj  a  small  place  built  of  st'olie,  the  same  size  as,  the  town  of  Dal  in  Baght  - 
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na,  two  days  S.W.  from  Wadan,*  which  has  obtained  a  great  name  in  the  East,  all 
the  Arabs  of  the  western  desert  being  called  after  it.  iShinghit,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  small  sand-hills,  where  a  little  salt  is  found,  has  a  handsome  plantation  of 
date-trees,  where  the  tiggedirt  and  the  sukkan  are  produced.  It  seems  to  have  no 
Negro  population,  all  the  inhabitants  l>eing  Arabs  belonging  to  the  following  tribes  • 
Welad  Jiih^  ben  'Othman,  divided  into  the  following  sections :  Wclad  'Othman  (to 
whom  belongs  the  despotic  chief  of  the  town,  called  A'hmed  ben  Sidi  Ahmed  bbu 
'Othmtin),  £1  A'wesiat  (who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Zenagha,  and  have  a  chief  of 
their  own),  E'  Redan,  Welad  Bii  Lahie,  Welad  E'gshar,  Idaw  'AU. 

A  tar,  a  well-inhabited  little  town  or  ksar,  said  by  some  to  be  larger  than  Shin- 
ghit,  situated  two  days  nearly  east  from  the  latter  place,  the  track  descending  along 
the  district  called  El  O's,  where  date-trees  and  water  are  met  with  in  several  spots. 
A'tar  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  kodia,  where  the  water  collects,  feeding  a  small  planta- 
tion of  date-trees.     No  negroes. 

Q/V/),  a  ksar  not  so  well  inhabited  as  the  two  foregoing  ones,  two  days  S.E.  from 
Shiughit,  and  one  from  A  tar  8.S.W.,  likewise  with  ii  palm  grove.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  arc  E'  Smesid  or  Smasida,  Zwaye.  The  inhabitants  of  Ojiift,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Smasida,  do  not  travel,  but  receive  every  thing  by  way  of  Kasr  el 
Barka,  where  the  people  carry  on  some  trade. 

Besides  the  Arab  tribes  mentioned  as  living  partially  in  the  ksrfr,  there  are  still 
the  following  tribes  to  be  mentioned  as  having  their  encampments  principally  or  ex- 
clusively in  A'derdr. 

The  Tiijakant  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Himyaritic  stock,  and  wear  the 
gubba;  they  are  a  large  tribe,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  W.  part  of  Morocco  or  **E'  Sahel"  and  Timbilktu,  which  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  their  feud  with  the  E'rgebat,  they  are 
cmbroili'd  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves,  while  with  the  Kunta  they  are  at  peace. 
I  mention  them  hero  with  regard  to  A'derer,  though,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  in 
this  district,  they  have  been  greatly  weakened,  and  part  of  them  at  least  seem  to 
have  their  principal  abode  in  Gidi ;  they  wander  also  in  El  Giblah.  With  Taga- 
net,  with  which  place  their  name  has  been  connected,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Tajakant  is  the  collective  form,  a  single  individual  being  called  Jakani,  fem. 
Jakaniye.  Their  chief  is  Merabet  Mohammed  el  Mukhtar,  an  excellent  man. 
They  are  divided  into  the  following  sections :  E'  Rumadbin  or  El  Armadbin,  sub- 
divided :    Ain  el  Kohol,  Weliid  Sidi  el  H^j,  El  Msaid,  Welad  S'nfd. 

Welad  Miisanni,  in  two  divisions,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn. 

El  Ujarat. 

A'hel  e'  sherk. 

Dr'awa. 

The  three  latter  tribes  form  at  present  one  faction  of  the  Tajakant,  the  two  pre- 
ceding, together  with  the  Meriilwt,  the  other.  Altogether  they  are  certainly  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  20(K)  muskets,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  in  cavalry. 

The  SiJi  Mohammed,  another  division  of  the  Kunta. 

In  g(Mieral  the  Kunta  and  the  Welad  o*  Nasir  form:  one  group  in  opposition  to  the 
Tajakant,  Idaw  el  Haj,  and  the  Zenagha. 

v.    MOORISH   TBIBE8   IN   EL  OIBLAH   AND   IN   SHEMMaMAU. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  desert  between  A'derer  and  the  sea,  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
called  'Hris,  but  in  a  proper  and  restricted  one  this  name  is  applied  only  to  the 
northern  part  of  it,  the  middle  tract  of  it  being  called  **Magh-tdr,"  and  the  south- 
em  one  *'  El  Giblah;"  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  district  with 
what  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  and  Timbuktu  call  **  El  Giblah,"  with  which  very  vaguo 
name,  signifying  in  their  dialect  "the  west,"  they  indicate  all  that  part  of  the  des- 
ert W.  of  them,  from  Wal^ta  as  far  as  the  sea.  El  Giblah  w  bordered  toward  the 
N.  by  Magh-tdr,  toward  the  E.  by  A'derer,  toward  the  S.E.  by  El  Abiar,  and  to- 
ward the  S.  by  the  Senegal;  this  more  favored  southern  tract,  however,  bearing  the 
particular  name  of  Shemmamah,  is  covered  with  thick  forests  of  the  gum-tree,  while 
another  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  ranges  of  sand-hills,  is  called  Igfdi  or  E'  Sw^el. 
El  Giblah,  as  well  as  all  Tiris,  has  no  permanent  wells,  being  extremely  dry  and 
sterile,  but  in  the  rainy  season  water  is  found  just  under  the  surface.    A  few  of  the 

*  The  position  of  thne  pUees,  m  Uld  dovn  in  my  original  nutp,  had  to  be  changed  a  Uttle  from 
my  oim  data  given  in  the  itlnenuriet,  and  from  the  data  of  M.  Panet*i  route  to  Shingliit,  pabliabed 
in  the  '*  Reme  Oolaniale,**  laoi. 
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most  remarkable  expressions  of  the  idiom  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Giblah  are :  sengetti, 
dukno ;  !^  -  ^h  \  I"  ^o^^mmi ;  nlsha ;  basse ;  'aganat ;  busilsu ;  adeUgin,  ddn- 
guri;  tarer,  boy,  a  kind  of  vegetables;  ghursh,  hak;  sofif,  clevemess;  asiffaf,  der- 
er ;  likshasha,  largo  calabash ;  bfshena,  saba ;  matteri,  h^ni ;  tasiret,  mat  of  reed ; 
tarzay,  pi.  terziyaten,  awdba ;  sm^ngeli,  I  have  forgotten,  it  has  escaped  me ;  selli, 
let  this  talk. 

The  Brakena,  a  large  tribe,  levying  tribute  on  the  harbors  of  Bot-hadfye,  but  at 
present  greatly  reduced,  have  partly  become  the  khdddemdn  and  labme  of  the  more 
successful  Terarza  (a  name  totally  distinct  from  Teghaza).  They  are  divided  into 
several  sections :  A'hel  Agr^hi,  the  Soltana  tribe,  A'hel  Weled  'Abd  Allah  (all  the 
sections  of  the  Brakena  being  derived  from  this  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Kenim),  Welad 
Sid,  Welad  Bakr,  Welad  'Aid  (formerly  very  powerful,  at  present  "lahme"),  Welad 
Mansiir,  Welad  Nurmash,  Welad  A'hmedu,  A'hel  Meh^med^t,  Welid  A'gram,  and 
perhaps  others. 

The  Terarza,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  Mohammed  el  Habfb  Weled  'Omir  Weled  el 
Mukht^  as  chief,  in  two  great  sections :  W^elad  A'hmed  ben  Daman,  Welad  Da- 
man. The  names  of  the  several  subdivisions  into  which  both  these  sections  fall  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  with  certainty,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  that  di- 
vision of  the  former  section  to  which  belongs  Mohammed  el  Habib,  they  being  called 
A'hel  Omar  Weled  el  Mukhtdr. 

The  Elleb,  a  considerable  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  relation  with  the 
Terarza,  while  the  Erhahela  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them. 

The  Welad  Abdri  or  Abiyeri,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  a  respected  chief  called  "  El 
Sheikh  Sadiye, "  who  resides  generally  near  the  well  Bif-Telimit,  mentioned  above 
as  belonging  to  the  district  El  A'bijir,  and  distant  about  seven  days  S. W.  from  Wa- 
dan  and  nine  from  Ojiift. 

The  TemeTiket:  Idiw  el  Hassan,  Idcjfaga,  Ij^jebd,  Tenderttr,  Teshfmsha,  El  Ba- 
rek-Allah,  Liratiina  (who  are  likewise  still  numerous  in  Aftdt,  speaking  Arabic) ; 
other  sections  of  the  Limtifna,  but  who  are  now  scattered  over  various  portions  of  the 
desert,  are,  besides  the  Mdshediff :  the  Id^-lebd,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Shem- 
man-A  mmas,  the  Idd-silli,  the  Uddshen,  the  Bedtikel  or  Ibediikel,  the  Ledem, 
Twabe'r,  and  the  Welad  Molilk. 

VI.    ilOORISn    TRIBES    IN   MAGH-TEK    AND   TIRIS. 

Tiris,  ft  word  meaning  in  Tcmiushight  the  shallow  well,  is  separated  from  El 
Giblab,  as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Magb-te'r,  a  girdle  of  immense  sand-hills  sireich- 
ing  almost  from  the  sea-sliorc  as  far  east  as  five  days  beyond  Wadan,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  three  to  five  days.  Ti'ris  is  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  El 
Giblab,  being  destitute  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  but  presenting  siiflieient  herbage 
for  the  eamel;  however,  the  whole  tract  does  not  present  one  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, the  western  part,  or  "Tiris  el  Khawara,"  being  mueh  dryer  than  the  eastern 
portion,  which  extends  from  the  hasi  "El  Auj,"  to  near  I'jil,  and  is  called  "Tiris 
el  Firar."  In  these  two  districts  there  can  not  l>e  any  permanent  dwelling-places, 
but  there  are  two  localities  worth  mentioning,  which  occasionally  become  the  scenes 
of  much  life  and  bustle.  These  are  the  harbor  called  A'gadir  Dome  jjnd  the  scbkha 
of  I'jil.  The  former,  being  called  by  the  Euro|x?ans  "  Arguin,"  and  seeming  to  l»e 
identical  with  the  place  called  Welili  by  the  Arab  writers,  when  visited  by  a  Eu- 
ropean vessel  attracts  numbers  of  Arabs,  principally  of  the  tribe  Malzen,  l)etween 
whom  and  the  strangers  the  Demesat  act  as  brokers.  As  for  the  "sebkha"  of  I'jil, 
which  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  about  sixty  years  ago,  it  seems  to  lie  in  an  ojH'ning 
of  the  sand-hills  of  Magh-ter,  which  have  to  be  crossed  in  coming  from  Wadan.  as 
well  as  from  Sakiet  el  Harara,  having  at  some  distance  toward  the  south  n  high 
mountain,  on  whose  top  some  holy  person,  who  was  certainly  an  impostor,  is  said  to 
have  seen  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  It  lies  about  half  w  ay  between  Wadan  and  Aga- 
dir,  and  has  rich  layers  of  salt  of  a  good  quality,  but  of  black  color,  j»robal»ly  t»f  a 
similar  kind  to  the  fourth  stratum  in  Taodenni,  called  "El  Kiihela;"  but  there  Uv 
ing  no  fresh  water  nearer  than  a  good  day's  distance,  at  El  Argiye,  there  L*  n<i  fxr- 
manent  settlement  here,  and  the  Arabs,  belonging  to  different  tribes,  who  ct>me 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  salt,  endeavor  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Kuntawi,  who  generally  has  his  residence  near  the  well 
Sidtiii,  exercises  a  sort  of  supremacy  oyer  the  sebkha,  and  levies  a  small  tribute  on 
those  who  carry  away  the  salt.     Besides  the  scbkha  of  I'jil  there  seems  to  be  here- 
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about,  perhaps  nearer  the  sea,  another  scbkha,  called  U'm  el  Khashdb,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Welad  Hayc  ben  'Otimian,  but  it8>exact  position  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out.  Among  the  Arab  tribes  wanderiiig  about  hi  Tiris  and  Magh-ter  and  the 
adjoining  districts^  first  of  ail  must  be  mentioned  the  Welad  Delem,  which  tribe 
seems  to  be  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

Welad  Delem  being  classed  into  two  groups,  at  least  by  the  Aralw  of  A  zawad, 
called  Welad  Marcf  and  Delem  el  A'hmar.  To  the  former  group  belong  the  fol- 
lowing three  tribes : 

Welad  MohUl,  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  W.  DeMm,  but  ill  famed  on  ac- 
count of  their  robberies,  living  also  in  Gidi.  Thcv  are  subdivided  as  follows  ;  We- 
lad Bii-Karsiye  (to  whom  belongs  the  chief  of  the  whole  section,  Ilcnniln  Welad 
Twe'ta),  El  Uamaya  (with  a  chief  of  their  own,  El  Fadhel  Welad  Shwe'n),  E'  She- 
hali  (>vith  a  chief,  the  son  of  Allad),  Welad  Shaker,  Wehul  Bd  Hinde  (who  do  not 
live  in  Tiris,  but  in  A'zawad). 

Sekarna,  also  in  several  divisions,  the  name  of  none  of  which  became  known  to 
me,  except  that  of  the  A'hcl  De'de,  who  are  ttie  Shiiikh. 

Welad  Salem,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  Wcled  'Omiir,  living  hero  or  in  Gfdi. 

To  the  DeMm  el  A'hmar  belong  the  following :  El  O'dekat  (the  Soltana  trilxj  of 
the  Welad  Delem,  whose  famous  chief,  Ahmed  Weled Mohammed  el  Fode'l,  died  a 
few  vears  ago  at  the  age  of  120,  it  is  said.  Thev  are  subdinded  into  the  following 
divis'ions :  Welad  e'  Shiva,  Welad  MaiLsifr),  Welad  Allib,  Welad  Ermitluye,  Se- 
rakhna,  Welad  TagcUdi,  Welad  Shwekh,  Welad  Bif  'Omar  (whoso  Shiukh  are  said 
to  be  the  A'hcl  'Omar  Weled  e'  Sheikh  UmbreTii),  Welad  el  Khale'ga  (?)  (with  the 
Shiiikh  section  A'hel  Omar  Weled  Barka),  Welad  Siddiim,  Logora  (?),  Weliid  Td- 
drarin  in  several  (ten  ?)  sections,  all  paying  tribute  to  the  Welad  Delem,  Welad 

Yo'aza  (  jo  )  (allied  with  the  Mcdram!>erin,  most  of  whom  live  in  Tiris.    They  aro 

a  powerful  tribe,  and  fight  against  the  WeW  Dele'm.  They  do  not  wander  much, 
and  arc  partly  under  the  rule  of  Alimed  Sidi  Weled  8i.li  Mohammed,  partly  under 
that  of  Siddti),  Tdbalt,  Lemmior,  Shebahin  (the  kinsfolk  of  those  in  El  HtSdh),  We- 
lad 'Abd  el  Wahed,  El  Ariisiyin  (the  allies  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name),  Imera- 
gen  (a  very  poor  sort  of  people  and  of  bad  character,  living  near  the  sea-shore). 

More  exclusively,  with  regard  to  Magh-te'r,  arc  to  be  mentioned  A'hel  Etfaga,  El 
Khatat,  Welad  el  Haj  Mukhtar. 

Vn.    MOORISH  TRIBES   IN   £L  OADA,  AZEXMt'R,  EL  HlHA,  EROSUESH,  GIdI,  ASD  THE 
AI)J0INI5O    DISTRICTS. 

These  districts,  which  I  treat  in  one  chapter  merely  on  account  of  the  scanty  and 
imperfect  information  which  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  them, 
comprise  a  largo  tract  of  country  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  the  desert,  and  are  of  very 
different  character.  El  Gada  lies  between  Tiris  and  Widi  Ndn,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  smaller  district  called  Shebdka,  and  seems  to  bear  almost  the 
same  character  as  Tiris.  But  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  different  portions, 
one  of  which  is  called  "  El  Mirkh,"  and  the  other  **  El  Bddh."  Gada  in  a  certain 
respect  forms  part  of  the  larger  district  called  Azemmilr.  The  most  celebrated  lo- 
calities of  this  district  are  Mcskor,  A'zafay,  A'geshi£r,  Mijik ;  from  here  N.E..  Asu- 
marik,  Tasnm^rit,  El  Genatcr,  Zadenas,  Bcsharif,  Kedaye-Yets^lem,  El  Bellebiina, 
Stylet  bel  Girdan,  I'shirgan,  Agarzezis  ^'ith  the  sebkha  Abitoa,  U  m  el  Rocs^n,  £1 
Me'hajib. 

The  principal  Arab  tribes  living  in  Gada  are  the  E'rgebat,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  in  several  sections,  living  in  **El  Gada,'*  as  well  as  in  Zini,  a  district  border- 
ing on  the  £.  side  of  El  Gada,  Welad  Milsa,  E'thalat  (these  two  the  Soltana  sec- 
tions). El  Gwascm,  El  'Aid-'Esha  or  A'hel  'Esh,  Welad  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Al- 
lah,  and  several  others. 

In  Shebeka  there  are  to  be  mentioned  principally  the  Zergivin,  belonging  to  tho 
Tfkkena,  Yegiit,  Wetilsa. 

East  from  ShebAa,  N.E.  from  Zini,  and  N.  from  the  Wadi  Siikict  el  Hamra,  in- 
habited by  the  Wolid  Bd-Seba,  there  extends  the  large  district  called  El  Hdha, 
principally  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  El  'Aarib,  who  are  said  to  have  as 
many  as  ICKN)  horse,  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Duw^mena  and  the  Idiin  Be- 
liU.  They  are  divided  into  several  sections,  viz :  Legcradeba,  about  two  hundred ; 
El  Bwadin,  about  the  same  number;  £1  Gwiisem  (tho  Shiiikh),  about  forty; 
E*  Nwayi,  the  Iblba;  Nimena  (El  Rentfneba,  Ziyiit,  Sfdi  'Ali,  Mcdini,  Mbiha?). 
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Besides  the  'A^rib,  the  district  of  £1  H^a  is  inhabited  by  the  LimttCna,  espedaDj 
the  Idau-I'dderen,  and,  according  to  some  informants,  the  Berber  element  seems 
to  predominate  entirely.       ' 

El  Haha  appears  to  be  limited  toward  the  east  by  Gidi  or  JgicRj  a  girdle  of  high 
sand-hills,  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  days  in  breadth,  and  rich  in  palm-trees, 
yielding  a  good  sort  of  date,  called  ^^jelie."  Gidi,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  days 
east  from  the  principal  encampment  in  Sakiet  El  Uamra,  stretches  W.S.W.  in  the 
direction  of  Tishir,  from  which  place  its  southwestern  end  is  separated  by  a  naked 
desert  or  **merayc"  of  about  ten  days.  Gidi  has  no  regular  inhabitants, 'the  Taja- 
kibit,  the  Welad'  Molad,  and  especially  the  Kunta,  visiting  it  annually  and  staying 
some  time  in  order  to  gather  the  dates.* 

To  the  S.E.  of  Igidi  is  the  district  E'rgshitk,  separated  from  it  by  the  smalls 
districts  called  A/lot  and  El  Kart,  the  former  one  being  a  narrow  girdle  only  half  a 
day  broad,  and  consisting  of  white  and  black  soil,  while  £1  Kart,  adjoining  Afroc 
toward  the  west,  is  about  one  day's  journey  in  breadth,  and  exhibits  an  even  sur- 
face covered  with  pebbles  and  much  herbage.  E'rgshdsh  is  a  long  and  narrow  gir- 
dle of  sand-hills,  which  stretches  out  in  the  direction  from  Taw^  to  Waran,  and, 
passing  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  Taoddnni,  joins  Magh-t^,  or  rather 
Waran,  at  the  S.W.  end.  This  district,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  Gidi,  and 
not  destitute  of  water  between  the  high  sand-hills,  although  not  adorned  by  nature 
with  the  equally  graceful  and  useful  palm-tree,  is  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  and  is  bordered  toward  the  north  by  the  smaller  district  called  JCi  Hanlc^  con- 
sisting of  black  vegetable  soil,  rich  in  trees,  and  intersected  by  rocky  hills  or  kcidia. 
There  is  in  this  district  a  famous  spot  called  Lemezarriib,  with  a  large  group  of 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered  by  the  Kunta,  who,  however,  leave  these 
trees  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

On  the  S.E  side  of  E'rgshcsh  lies  the  district  called  El  Jvf^  to  which  belongs 
Taode'nni,  rich  in  salt,  but  almost  destitute  of  herbage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  favored  spot  called  £1  Haresha,  situated  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  Tao- 
de'nni,  to  the  E.N.E.,  where  trees  are  found.  The  miserable  place  called  Taoden- 
ni,  consisting  of  only  a  few  houses  (where,  besides  the  Sheikh  Zdn,  nobody  will  stay 
on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  water),  owes  its  existence  to  the  desertion  of 
Tephaza  about  the  year  1)50  of  the  Hcjra.  I  hare  sjwken  of  the  salt  mines  of  Ta- 
odenni  in  the  dian-  of  my  stay  in  Timbuktu  ;  here  I  will  only  add  that  in  T:u"Kler.ni 
a  black  t(tl)e  jmrehases  four  camol-hnuls  of  salt  or  sixteen  ni>.  worth  each  'Xa\\  or 
4000  shells  in  Timbu'ktu.  Tacidenni  is  distant  ten  days  from  Waran,  point;  alone 
E  r^'sbe<h ;  nine  days  from  Bu-Jebe'ha  :  nlM)ut  the  same  di>tan(v  from  M  amun, 
W. N.W. ;  and  ten  to  eleven  days  from  Mabriik,  N.W.,  viz:  (poinp  from  M.ibruk) 
two  and  a  half  days  to  the  well  Anishay,  live  d:ns  to  the  old  well  called  Ki  Uarara, 
and  three  days  more  to  Taode'nni.f  El  Ju'f  is  bordered  toward  the  n»»nh  bv  tbe 
district  called  Satie,  a  sort  of  bammada,  \\'\\\\  stri]is  of  berbape.  In  ibis  uiVrrici 
wander  the  Weliid  Delem,  the  'Atirib,  the  A  lurshtin.  belonpinp  to  the  triln*  «f  the 
'Ai'dde,  and  several  tribes  of  the  Kunta,  principally  tbe  Erpapeda,  and  the  WeUd 
el  Wiiti ;   tbe  juincijial  chief  ivlso  in  E  rpsbcsb,  Sidi  Mohammed,  is  a  Kunti. 

VIII.     DISTRICTS    OF    THK     SAHAKA    IJETWEEN     AZAW.\D     AND    TIMDlKTl*     OX    TllL    ONE 
SIDE,    AND    1:L    noDH    AND    IIAGIIENA    ON    THE    OTHER. 

Between  A'rawjin  and  Walata  there  stretches  a  waterless  desen  of  ten  days,  con- 
sistinp  of  isolated  sand-bills,  between  which  very  pood  ft>od  for  the  camel  is  ft»und, 
and  j)lenty  t>f  water-melons,  sufficient  to  (juench  the  thirst  of  man  as  will  as  «'f  tl.o 
camel.  Tbis  district,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  Maph-tor,  i-  (idled 
Ahh,  and  tbe  Kobetiit  mentioned  above  are  princij)ally  wanderinp  bereal«nu. 

South  of  tbe  A'kela  tbe  country  is  rendered  more  verdant  and  fertile  by  tbe  Niir^r 
and  its  many  backwaters,  and  there  is  one  district  esiK^cially  noted  for  its  pa<:urai:t\ 
viz.,  the  famous  Rds  c/  tnd,  mentioned  by  me  repeatedly,  where  Arabs  prineijallv 
the  Kunta  and  Berabi<b.  with  tbe  small  remnant  of  the  almost  cxtinpui>bed  trif-e 
of  the  Eansar,  and  tbe  Welad  S'afd  el  Boriidda,  encamp  occaiiiomilly,  and  where 

•  At  ;h.'  titno  wh<^n  T  fini:?hoJ  my  original  map  which  I  ?cnt  homo  frrm  Timhiiktn,  I  had  n-r  r-l- 
lortofl  tht  -JO  iniit«^ri.il.«. 

t  I  h.  n-  pivo  thf  following  data,  without  being  able  to  connect  them  :  From  Taod*  nni,  one  and  t 
hHlf  (lay,  Mrr  t  ;  thm  tho  same  distance,  llasi  I'mbodir;  Ziiggiima,  with  the  Arig  Atw.  le  oi  it*  S. 
fr.»nti.  r.  tivt-  dav.x ;  \.-.'d:ireb,  one  day  ;  from  here  th«  L>hahar  (el  Ilanuir) :  thriY  d.iy?  from  Taw^t, 
the  ha.«i  Tt  lig,  7  to  S  fathoma  deep. 
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Zen  cl  'Ahidfn,  a  yonnf!:cr  brother  of  Sheikh  A'hracd  cl  Bak^r  had  for  a  long  time 
h»  encampment.     There  is  here  also  a  small  village  of  the  Id^ebd. 

Between  the  A'kela  to  the  N.E.,  the  Dhahar  Walata  toward  the  N.W.,  and  Fer- 
magha  toward  the  8.E.,  there  is  the  district  called  Erifftji^  with  a  ksar,  or  small 
town,  called  Basikrfnnn,  mentioned  in  this  volume.  Erfggi  is  the  chief  district  of 
the  Welad  'Altfsh,  a  not  very  numerous  hut  warlike  tribe,  which  extends  its  foravs 
over  the  whole  of  A'zawad,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections :  El  Khatter^t,  £1 
Ell^. 

The  Wellid  'Alush  arc  at  present  the  principal  tribe  of  a  large  group  called  Ddiidy 
whose  elements  I  shall  enumerate  here  together,  though  only  a  portion  of  the  tribes 
are  liWng  hereabout,  and  most  of  them  have  been  mentioned  by  me  before,  in  con- 
nection with  their  respective  districts. 

El  Ddud,  with  Sheikh  Sw€di, 

DAUD  MOHAMMED. 

Welad  Billc,  Welad  Bii-Faida,  Wcliid  Talha,  Welad  Milmmu,  with  Mohammed 
Weled  'AU  Euhori,  Welad  Nahla,  Welad  Ghanem. 

DAUD  'abuk. 

Welad  Z<?d,  with  Nefa  Weled  Kedado,  the  Erhimena,  Weldd  'Alifsh,  Welad 
YiTnes,  Welad  Rahmiln,  Welad  Mazuk,  WeWd  Zayem,  Gesharat,  Welad  Bcr-he'n, 
Sakere'  Dave,  Welad  Yillwi,  and  several  others  at  present  almost  extinguished. 

I  shall  here  also  enumerate  the  tribes  com|>osing  the  group  called  Ladem,  with 

the  Sheikh ,  sou  of  E'  Shc'n :   A'hel  Tiki,  ATiel  Taleb  Mustuf,  Dermilssa, 

Lc'gcraf,  El  A'ragfb. 

Before  concluding  this  list  of  the  Arab  tribes,  which  would  be  enlivened  if  liistor- 
ical  knowledge  were  not  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  shall 
mention  a  few  tribes  who  have  founded  something  like  an  empire  in  the  south  part 
of  the  so-called  desert : 

El  'Ari£>fyfn,  about  GOO  A.n. 

El  Erhamena,  who  wrested  the  empire  from  Shenin  el  'Anfei. 

Welad  Bflle,  who,  having  succeeded  to  the  Erhamena,  became  very  rich  and 
powerful,  till,  as  the  Arabs  say,  they  destroyed  their  empire  themselves  by  pro- 
voking the  wrath  of  the  Sheikh  El  Mukhtar  el  Kehir,  about  sixty  years  ago,  when 
their  power  was  crashed  by  the  Mesheduf  and  the  Zenagha. 

A  smaller  empire  was  founded  by  the  Welad  Bil-Faida,  who  had  their  principal 
seats  round  Kasdri  in  El  Iludh,  N.W.  from  Baghena,  till  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  A'hel  e*  Zenaghi. 

'  The  Imoshagh  have  i)ocnliar  names  for  the  Arab  localities,  calling  Gundam,  Sa- 
sdweli ;  A'rawan,  Eshujgaren  ;  Berabish,  Ktl-iaben'ye ;  Kunta,  or  Kuntarar,  K€l-bo- 
rdfsc ;  the  'Arab  el  Giblah,  Udaycn  (sing.  Uday). 

I  shall  here  add  an  itinerary  of  the  route  from  WadiCn  to  A'ghadfr  Dome,  or,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  E*  Dakhela,  which  I  omitted  in  the  right  place.  Ist  day, 
Selaurish.  2d,  Shilf.  3tl,  El  Morwesfn,  a  kodia.  4th,  Domns,  a  good  well  or  hasi. 
.'»th,  TenwAke,  an  ilggada,  with  good  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  brackish  during 
the  drj'  season.  6th,  Encamp  between  Egjir  and  Rek  cl  Mhon.  7th,  Swdta,  a  lo- 
cality encompassed  by  hilly  chains  or  kodiu.  8th,  Tagazimet,  a  hasi,  7  fathoms  in 
depth.  9th,  Takeshtint,  a  hasi,  2  fathoms  deep.  10th,  E'  Dikhela.  The  two 
last  days  are  short  marches.  The  village  A'ghadfr  is  said  to  contain  from  50  to  60 
huts  of  reed,  inhabited  by  the  Imr^hen,  the  chiefs  of  whom  arc  Weled  Alimed 
Budde  E1)n  'Omar  and  Mohammed  Weled  cl  Mn^ma. 


APPENDIX  XIL 

SECTIONS  AND  FAMIUES  OF  THE  GREAT   POITHWESTERLY  GROUP  OF  THE 
I'MO'SHAGH  OR  TAWA'REK. 

As  Amoshagh  (in  the  plural  form  I'moshagb)  designates  rather  in  the  present 
state  of  Tawirek  society  the  free  and  noble  man  in  opposition  to  A'mghi  (plural, 
Imghad),  the  whole  of  these  free  and  degraded  tribes  together  arc  better  designated 
by  the  general  term,  the  **red  people,"  **  I'dinet-n-sh^ggame'D,"  for  which  there 
is  another  still  more  general  term,  riz.,  **TCshon^n." 
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The  whole  group  of  these  southwesterly  TawiLrek  is  now  generally  designated  by 
the  name  of  AwcHmmid,  Wclimmid,  or  Aweh'mmiden,  the  dominating  ti^ie  whose 
supremacy  is  acknowledged  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  remainder ;  and  in  that 
respect  even  the  Tadem^ket  are  included  among  the  Awelimmiden ;  bat  the  real 
stock  of  the  Awelfmmiden  is  very  small.  The  whole  group,  therefore,  in  opposi- 
tion, I  think,  to  the  name  *'  Iregendten,"  denoting  the  mixed  group  of  tribes  dwell- 
ing S.  of  the  Niger,  is  called  **  Tegesisemt." 

The  original  group  of  the  Aweli'mmiden  ("Ulmdn"  is  the  way  the  name  is  ex- 
pressed in  Tefinagh)  are  certainly  identical  with  the  Lamta  (the  t  being  a  hard  t, 
which  b  continually  confounded  with  the  d),  the  name  signifying  probably  *'the 
children  of  Lamta,"  or  rather  "Linimid;"  or  the  name  may  originally  be 'an  ad- 
jective. They  dwelt  formerly  in  Igidi  near  the  Welad  Del^m,  a  Moorish  tribe 
which  has  received  a  great  many  Berber  elements,  till  they  emigrated  to  A'dcrar, 
the  country  N.E.  of  Gogo,  from  whence,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Chronological  Ta- 
bles appended  to  this  volume  (p.  657),  under  the  command  of  Karid^ne,  son  of 
8hwash,  or  rather  Abels,  they  drove  out  the  Tademckket,  at  that  period  the  ruling 
tribe  of  this  whole  region.  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  most  common  camping-groonds 
in  A'derar :  Amasin,  'Araba,  Tin-daran,  Yiinhan  or  Gilnhan,  E*  Si£k  (the  last  two 
were  formerly  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns),  Ijenshishen,  A'zel  adfaar,  Kidal,  re- 
garded often  as  a  separate  district,  Endcshedait,  Taghehl),  Marret,  TaUibit,  Tadak- 
ke't,  Asway,  Anemellen,  Ans^ttefen,  Asherdbbak,  Tinziwaten,  Tajemart,  El^wi, 
Dohendal,' Tinajdla,  Enrar,  Ejarak,  A'shu,  Alkit,  Takelliit,  Dafalliana,  Enafara. 
The  ancestor  of  the  Awclimmiden  is  said  to  have  been  named  Siggene,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Himyar.* 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  group,  assigning 
the  first  place  to  those  who  belong  to  the  original  stock : 

The  Kcl-ekimmdt,  the  royal  section,  or  the  Kel-amandkalen,  separated,  as  it 
would  seem,  into  two  subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  called  after  Fatita,  and  the 
other,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  after  U'ksem  or  O'kascm,  the  son  of  (ig)  Imma,  al- 
though U'kscm  was  the  father  of  Fatita.  The  present  ruler  of  the  tribe,  and  thus 
the  lord  of  this  whole  group,  is  Alkifttabu,  properly  *'  Krfttub-e'-din,"  "  Pillar  of 
the  Faith,"  a  brother  of  the  late  ancj  well-known  chief  E'  Nibegha,  son  of  Kawa; 
and  besides  him  there  is  Th^kkefi,  the  son  of  E'  Nabegha,  and  I^gawi  or  El  A'gwi, 
between  whom  and  the  rulinj»  family  there  seems  to  be  some  little  rivalry. 

Tiirphay-tamiit  (tlie  ''u"  is  m>t  generally  expressed  in  Tefinagh),  with  the  chiif 
Inleliiit  or  Lehat,  who  likewise  rules  the  tribe  of  the  Tespogamet.  Sometimes,  .nl>(\ 
Lepiiwi  is  rejiarded  as  chief  of  this  tribe.  The  Targhay-taraiit  are  subdivided  into 
the  sections  of  tlie  Kel-epeuk,  the  Ikare'rayen,  the  Ihiawen,  the  Iborekiten,  the 
Idamman,  the  I  segran,  tlic  Kel-tabonnan,  the  Ishegc'ttan  or  Isheggattan,  the  Ik- 
herkheen,  the  Ke'l-kabiiy. 

Tahabanat  or  Tahahanatcn  with  the  chief  Kiisel.  They  are  subdivided  into  th- 
Tahabanat  ikriwelen,  T.  isheggarne'n,  Ibatanaten  (a  name  which  might  lead  one  !•> 
infer  that  tlie  tribe  of  the  same  name  which  at  present  lives  among  the  degra«Kti 
tribes  of  the  A  zkar  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  202),  originally  belonged  to  this  tribe,  a  state  vi 
thinps  which  is  not  at  all  im|x>ssible),  Khonnimiden,  Taradegha,  Tamizpida.+ 

Ikhormetcn.J  with  the  chiefs  Intagc'zzut  and  Eranre. 

I  fogas,  a  section  of  that  widely-scattered  tribe  of  which  1  have  already  «^K>ken 
ro]>catedly.  As  far  as  they  live  with  the  Awclimmiden,  they  are  governed  by  the 
chiefs  Innatayen,  A'msaduwa,  Itkal,  and  Elrelmu,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections:  Kel-tebaghart,  Kel-athogal,  I  kare'rayen,  Ibeddc5dawen,  lU-ezawen. 
Tegerik,  Kel-tc^atait,  Kel-aseghalt. 

Tin-cger-epedesh,  with  the  chief  Kaulen,  subdivided  as  follows:  Ikamanayen. 
Kel-takiibut,  Telphiisem,  Kel-tikkenewen,  Tarbedege'n,  Kel-torfen. 

Kel-tegilalet,  with  the  chi(*f  Mokaile. 

Kel-helwat,  or  I'd  el  Mashil,  with  the  chief  Wagi. 

8herifcn,  subdivided  into  the  following  sections :  Kc^-temikkeret,  Ihe'wan-^Vllen, 

•  C'ompnro  the  account  of  A'bu  'Oranr  F.'bn  "Abd  el  Her  in  E'bn  Khaldun  <trad.  par  Macguckio 
de  Slan»',  vol.  i.,  p.  174).  Sippeno,  who  by  my  informants  U  stated  to  be  the  ancestor  of  I^amt,  nu* 
eeom  to  Im^  identical  with  Asnag,  the  ancestor  of  the  Senhaja,  or  Zeniigha,  with  whom  the  A»Hibi- 
midiMi  HTi'  intimately  related. 

+  I  will  here  obs«rve  that  most  of  the  vowels  which  I  have  to  distinguldh  by  an  accent,  aa  shov- 
ing the  w  ay  of  pp>nouiicing  the  name,  are  not  at  all  expressed  in  Tefinagh. 

;  The  name  tecm^  to  be  nearly  the  aame  aa  that  of  the  Khorimmeden. 
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K^-ran>r,  Kcl-n-kerdinm(ur,  Kel-ab£nafogal,  K^-tablUiat,  Kdl-aribbo,  Kdl-fdrUn, 
K^-tcfelliant,  Kel-inrawe,  Kel-poken. 

Edarragagcn,  with  the  chief  Tawfl.  Edarragiigcn  wuf  (or  w^n)  shejjerotn^n, 
identical  with  sh^ggarne'n,  Ed.  wui  jczzoh'n. 

Ekarrabasa,  subdivided  as  follows:  Kel-tikkeneVen  (diiferent  from  the  aborc- 
mentioned  tribe  of  the  same  name)  with  Aibasu  ig  j(the  son  of)  Kanni;  Kdl-eg^cs, 
with  Lawis  ig  Ilawe-Tawat;  Tczgugamet,  with  the  chief  Ilamma-Uamma. 

Ke1-gasse,  with  Ilamma. 

Kc'l-n-ejiud,  with  Sinnefel  in  A'riMnda. 

Targagasset  or  Tageggcsat,  with  the  chief  Ell^,  very  ill-famed  as  highway 
robbers. 

Ibelghawen,  with  the  chief  Adckara. 

Eratafan,  in  ancient  times  a  most  powerful  and  celebrated  tribe,  from  whom  Has- 
san ben  A  kil,  the  forefather  of  the  Uddya,  sprung,  but  at  present  reduced  and  set- 
tled on  tho  middle  course  of  the  Niger,  where  I  have  described  them  (see  p.  525). 
Their  chiefs  are  'Omdr  and  Mohainmed  cl  A'rofn. 

Tarka,  a  small  fragment  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  perhaps  the  Tarika  of  Arab 
writers  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  190,  n.  f),  at  present  settled  near  Sinder  on  the  Niger,  where 
I  have  mentioned  them,  with  the  chief  Almuttu. 

Ishcdh^nharcn,  with  the  chief  Inteshekhen. 

Imeliggizen  (mentioned  by  me  on  my  route  along  the  Niger),  with  the  chiefs  Wa- 
rilkim  and  Ishawadcna.  . 

Ebaibaten.  ^ 

Igwadaren,  formerly,  when  they  were  settled  in  A'zaw^,  a  still  more  powerful 
and  totally  independent  tribe,  with  the  chief  A'khbi  bon  sklcm,  who,  just  at  tho 
time  of  my  journey,  when  they  were  settled  near  Bamba,  attempted  to  regain  his 
independence  from  his  lioge  lord.  This  tribe  is  subdivided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: Kel-gogi,  the  chief's  tribe,  but  having,  besides  A'khbi,  another  chief  of  the 
name  of  SadiUttu,  hostile  to  the  former;  Tarabanasa,  with  the  chiefs  Tdni  and 
Woghdughu ;  Terfdntik ;  K^-tebankorit,  with  the  chief  Saifl ;  Kd-hekfkan,  with 
the  chiefs  Sillckay,  'Ayiib,  Kndha,  and  Zobbi,  this  little  tribe  presenting  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  predatory  and  anarchic^  character  of  these  nomadic  hordes; 
Kel-tcghlirart,  with  tho  chief  Kh^tem  (surnamcd  or  nicknamed  by  the  Arabs  El 
Gherfe);  K^-taborit,  with  the  chief  Khcbar  (another  section  of  this  trilws  living 
with  the  I'regcnaten) ;  the  Iwaraghen  or  Auraghen,  another  section  of  this  widely- 
scattered  tribe  which,  once  very  powerful,  has  now  lost  a  great  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence, with  the  chief  Khazza. 

Among  the  Aweh'mmiden  live  also  tho  Elie-n-Dabdsa,  or  E'he-n-EUli,  with  the 
chiefs  El^hte,  Mushtaba,  and  El  Mdtelek,  originally  a  section  of  the  Telam^es, 
a  tribe  of  the  Dinnik. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  degraded  tribes,  or  Imghdd,  of  the  Awclimmi- 
den  and  Igwadaren : 

Imedfddcren,  a  tribe  still  very  numerous,  and  not  quite  so  much  degraded  in  the 
social  life  of  these  regions  as  the  other  tribes,  possessing  even  a  good  many  horses, 
but  formerly  distinguished  by  their  power*  as  well  as  by  their  learning.  It  was 
this  tribe,  together  with  the  I'dcnan,  who  founded  tho  first  settlement  at  the  place 
where,  in  course  of  time,  the  city  of  Timbiiktu  arose.  Their  chiefs  are  Be'le,  El  U's- 
sere,  and  Khayar. 

They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

KfR-gtisi,  the  most  warlike  section,  with  the  chief  El  Khatir,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly.  They  are  warlike,  and  maintain  especially  a  stmggle  against 
the  Governor  of  Hdmbori.  Kdl-e'he-n-shdggardn,  E'debdle,  with  the  chief  Dari, 
Tekaute,  Kel-sammi,  Iboghiliten,  Erannarassen,  K(R-ank£t,  or  Kdl-n-kit ;  Ilokan, 
a  tribe  the  name  of  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  town  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  El  Bekri  (p.  179),  as  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kifgha  or  Kifkfa; 
K^-tdrdit,  Tabara-jawilt,  Idirmaghen ;  E'hc-ddkkaten,  Ebdnjiten ;  and,  finally,  a 
group  of  four  tribes,  which  collectively  bear  the  name  Kdl-rdres,  but  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  name,  Tafajdjjat,  with  the  chief  Maijikma,  Ikawilaten,  with  Ntagel- 
Ulet,  Ekartfrayen,  with  Ntarede,  and,  finalhjr,  A'rkaten. 

Auraghen  (written  UrghX  the  larger  portion  of  this  once  predominant  and  widely 
icaUered,  but  now  degraded  tribe,  portions  of  which  we  have  already  met  with  ebe- 

•Toth«Imedlddawbek»g«lRof^le(«,t]Mwafftorwbo  d«v 'Ukba  el  XtemAh,  «!»  fn^^ Mo- 
bsmmedaa  hero  in  the  hUtonr  gf  the  oooqiMst  of  AiHes. 

Vol.  in.— z  z 
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where.    They  are  diyided  into  the  two  sectiontt  of  white  and  bUck  Anragheiiy  or 
Aoraghen-emelliile'n  and  Aur^ghen-isl^ttafndn. 

Auraph-Auraghen,  or  Uraghraghen,  with  the  chief  OfidL 

Tameltiitak.* 

Inucha,  with  the  chiefs  E^muwen  and  Ehamb^n. 

Imezghersen,  with  Sollatcgd  and  Amiist. 

K^-gosse.  E^-ten^ri. 

I'kedc'n.  E^-n-esh^ob. 

I'mraran.  E^-teg^wan. 

M^alen-kal^n,  or  Imek^kalen,  with  the  chief  Sididi. 

E^-wan,  with  the  chief  Sidi  Mohammed  ig  Ehade. 

Ishcmm^ten. 

Ibilkorayen,  originally  a  section  of  the  Dinnik. 

E^l-iillif  the  tribe  .so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  my  journal  as  xnj  chief  protecton 
daring  my  stay  in  Timbiiktu,  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  K^-efeUfi,  with 
the  chief  E'  Shugl,  and  the  Edl-id6r,  with  Sh^ri. 

Tefartcn.  E^-gh^nneshen. 

Imasseje'nberen.  Gone. 

Bdru.  Eel-fdaL 

Eghashdmen.  Ilpghmaten. 

Ijindwcjan.  Tabakunt. 

Ikeberedan.  Meske'nderen. 

Iddehan  or  Ildshan.  Hawe-n-adagh  or  Haye-ladagh. 

Udilcn.  Iderak  (?  the  same  with  Id-anrmgb). 

Ed-ghennesh.  D^ifd. 

Ees^baten  or  Elkas^aten.  Iletamaten. 

Id-aoragh  (written  Dilrgh).  E^-t^firw^n. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  of  An£slimen  or  Tolba,  peaceable  tribes 
given  to  learning  and  religious  devotion,  among  the  group  of  the  Awelfmmideo. 

Shemman-A'mmas,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  ig  It^ke,  once  the  Amandkaleii 
or  Sultan  tribe,  in  the  town  of  Siik.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  aectioDs : 
Ikarbagenen,  Iw^rwaren,  E^-n-tashdait  or  E^-tibbele,  E^-amdellia  or  Aliel 
E'shelmat,  subdivided  into  the  two  sections  of  the  E'l  Wankille  and  El  EnifUL 

Debakar,  called  in  Hausa  Bcnil  Sekki,  settled  in  Kidal. 

Dau  Sehuk :  Kcl-ahakkut,  Kcl-azar,  Kerzezawatcn,  Kel-bariyo,  Kel-txibalo,  dif- 
ferent from  the  homonymous  section  of  the  Ighelad,  Doporitan/ldebbuten. 

I'denan,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  hostile  to  the  Kunta,  who  made  use  of  the  assist- 
ance of  ilie  Igwadaren  against  them.  The  Tdenan  arc  suMivided  into  the  follow- 
ing clans  :  Dindseddakant,  I'denan  ehcawen  Kidimmit,  Kc'l-tesherayen,  Izimmateo. 
I'nheron,  Tajercjit,  Imakorda,  Kel-ghala,  Iloshan. 

Ke'l  e'  Siik,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  a  peculiar  stock,  so  called,  as  I  have  stated 
in  another  j)lace,  from  the  important  town  of  8iik,  probably  identical  with  the  town 
called  Tademekka  by  El  Bekri,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  inhabitants.  They  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

First,  there  is  a  group  of  three  tribes,  which  are  referred  to  one  common  forefa- 
ther, Yusuf,  a  native  of  Tekerennat :  these  are  the  Kcl-tekerennat,  who  are  evi- 
dently called  from  the  tow  n  Tekerennat  mentioned  above ;  the  Kcl-tenakse ;  and 
the  F/pedcsli.  The  KtH-tekerennat  are  subdivided  into  the  KcH-tekerennat  ikawe- 
Icn,  the  Kel-tekerennat  is]ie^rp:arnen,  with  the  chief  Intaklu'sct,  the  Dwas  Ejimmik. 
and  the  Disemiikhshil.  To  the  tribe  of  the  E'gedesh  l)elong  the  two  princi]tal  chiefs 
of  the  Ke'l  e'  Siik  at  the  present  time,  Khozematen  and  Henna.  Then  there  are  the 
Kel  e'  Suk  wa-n-e'  Siik,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Siik  in  a  twofcM 
manner,  as  having  resided  in  that  place  longer  than  any  other  section,  having  prc^ 
ably  their  nomadic  encamj)ments  on  the  site  of  the  town  after  its  destruction.  Then 
the  Kcl-lxigu,  with  Intellumt,  formerly  Id  Mesifd ;  the  EI  Salahn,  the  Ehcawtn 
Nakilhi,  with  many  subdivisions;  the  Kel-giinhan;  the  Kel-gensl;ishi:  the  A  Itfl 
Igiwish ;  the  Isharamaten,  to  whom  l)eIongs  Nnjib;  the  Id  el  Hanefi  or  Kei-esakan 
cmbeggan;  the  Ewuinhaden,  with  rich  herds  of  cattle;  the  Kel-jeret :  Kel-adhar; 
Ecl-tinhare'n ;  Kc'I-tondibi ;  Kel-tejerit ;  the  Kel-emajaus ;  Kel-gabo ;  Kcl-cmassen. 

•  The  latter  part  of  tho  name  appears  to  me  to  have  some  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Pfrbrf 

town  Tijtfk  or  Tautrk,  .     ^/l,  from  whence  the  wdt  waa  carried  to  Tademukka  In  the  time  of  Fl 
Bekri  (Kl  Hckri,  p.  is.Ik  ^^^^^JT 
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The  K^  e'  Siik  have  for  themselves  two  tribes  of  Imgh^  the  Deletl^je  and  the 
Ihokhiinaen. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  large  group  of  the  Ttukmikkei,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were 
settled  formerly  in  A'derir,  round  the  town  called  after  them  Tademekka,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  by  the  AweUmmidcn  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  since  been  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Niger  from  Bamba  upward, 
regarding  as  the  limits  of  their  territory  Bamba  on  the  east,  Giindam  in  the  west, 
Bif-Jeb^ha  in  the  north,  and  Bone  in  the  south.  As  I  have  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, every  merchant  arriving  in  Bif-Jeb^ha  from  the  north,  on  his  journey  to  Tim- 
biiktu,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  obliged  to  take  a  respectable  man  of  this  tribe  with 
him  for  his  protection.  The  Tadem^kket  made  another  attempt  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  Awelimmiden,  under  their  chief  Rnm^i,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  I  think,  and  were  for  a  time  successful,  but  were  then  hunted  down 
bj  their  rivals,  and  were  obliged  for  a  certain  period  to  take  refuge  in  Bdmbara. 

The  Tadem^kket  are  divided  since  about  forty  years  ago  into  two  great  groups, 
the  Ting^regef,  who  dwell  north  of  the  river,  and  the  I'regenaten,  whose  seats  are 
to  the  south  of  the  Niger.  I  first  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  constituting  tiie 
group  of  the  I'regen^ten,  who  are  said  to  have  received  this  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  mixed  character. 

Kc1-tcjfwualet,  with  the  chiefs  Kendaye  and  Sifle. 

K<n-teburit,  with  Khobar. 

K^-^e-n-sittefen,  **thc  black  tent,"  or  tribe  called  hdgu  b£bi  by  the  Songhay, 
kh^me  el  kahela  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  chief  Ing^. 

K<n-tamulait,  with  the  chief  Saifl. 

Tejerbokit,  with  Erm^tu. 

Aj<nietlet. 

Abclarlar  (Abelighlagh  ?). 

K^-dej^. 

Tak^takayen  dwell  among  the  I'regeniten,  but  belonged  originally  to  the  Igwa- 
darcn.     One  division,  or  kh^me,  of  the  Kd-bdrum  also  lives  among  the  Trcgenaten. 

As  Imghad  of  the  I'rcgenaten  the  following  tribes  deserve  to  be  mentioned : 

The  Ehiwen  A'darak,  in  several  subdivisions :  the  K^-ef^le,  with  the  chiefs  Fe- 
r^ferd,  A'den,  and  Mohammed  Eksdmena ;  the  K^-id€r,  with  B^e',  the  chief  men- 
tioned by  mc  in  my  journal,  who  is  the  principal  chief  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Ehi(wen-n-A'dagh ;  the  KtHjfa,  with  A'shelma ;  the  K^-d<)mberi,  with  Alaide ;  the 
K^-tdnelak ;  the  Kdl-dfna ;  the  Tazuwy-t^uwy,  with  EUfodijri ;  Kelritehar. 

Akdtcf,  with  the  chief  Dalle,  with  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Hagelel  and  O'zgar. 

Ibtfrzazen. 

Imltteshen. 

Imesrdrsen. 

Imakdkalen,  another  subdivision  of  this  tribe,  with  the  chief  Manztflri. 

Kel-rdmmat. 

Tarbdka. 

As  Anfslimen  or  tolba  of  this  group,  the  following  tribes  became  known  to  me : 

Isakkamiren,  and  K^-sakkamitren,  the  latter  with  the  chief  El  KiCdhi  Acge  Hdm- 
meten,  both  these  tribes  being  evidently  fragments  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seghmira 
(however  the  name  may  be  spelled),  described  by  £1  Bekrf  and  other  Arab  geogra- 
phers as  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  round  about  Tadem€kka,  and 
occupying  a  district  of  many  dap'  journey  in  extent ;  indeed,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  Tademelcka  at  that  time  were  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  Segh- 
mira.  The  greater  portion  of  this  tribe  we  have  found  settled  at  the  present  time 
in  districts  much  farther  toward  the  north.  See  vol.  i.,  p.  605,  »eq.  The  Ibidiike- 
len,  and  finally  a  group  of  three  tribes  which  originally  belonged  to  the  I'ghelid, 
namely,  the  K^-tarashit,  the  K^-kabaye,  and  the  K^  el  horma. 

The  Tin  gdrcgef  have  received  this  name  from  the  sandy  downs,  or  "ellib,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niger.  Their 
chief  Is  A'wihf  whom  I  hare  frequently  mentioned  in  my  Journal,  and  they  are,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out,  only  divided  into  five  sections :  Tingdregef  dhe-n-ta- 
mellelt,  or  thoae  of  the  white  tent ;  Tingdregef  dhe-n-tskiwelit,  or  those  of  the  black 
tent,  to  whom  belongs  A'vrib ;  the  Eliemed,  En^a,  and  Telam^es. 

In  a  certain  loose  connection  with  thb  group  are  the  I'ghelid,  a  very  nmneroos 
tribe,  at  preaent  rednoed  to  the  position  of  AnCslimen,  who  are  spread  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  bat  are  especially  settled  in  the  district  Tagl^et,  between  A'sawid 
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and  Timbiikta.  Here  they  havo  dug  the  deep  wells  which  distinguish  that  district, 
and  their  clans  into  which  they  ai*e  divided  are  therefore  mostly  designated  fron 
these  wells.  Their  chiefs  are  Mohammed  Alimed  ig  HawiUi,  £*  Taher,  and  Mo- 
hammed 'Ah.     The  following  is  a  list  of  their  numerous  subdivisions : 

Kel-antsarf  Eel-n-wiwaten,  Kdl-n-Nokiinder,  K^-n-sher^  Kel-n-ag6zen,  K^ 
n-bagsay,  Kel-n-tushawen,  K^-n-warrosen,  Kel-n-abellehan,  Kel-n-m'amiir,  Kel-n- 
drazar,  Kel-n-giba,  Kel-tintahdn,  to  whom  belonged  the  learned  Sheikh  Sidf  'AH  h 
the  time  of  Baba  el  kebir,  Kel-tdneg  el  hay  or  Debdrid,  Eel-n-nettik,  Kcfl-B-tinsma- 
ren,  Kel-n-tintazalt,  KiH-n-dshef,  K^-inneb,  Kel-migagelit  on  the  farthermost  well 
of  Taganet,  K^-n-niirzafef,  Kdl-tinuddkan,  Kel-tinekaw^t,  Kel-n-t&bak,  Kel-hdr, 
to  whom  belongs  the  great  faki  Taher,  Kel-emaihdr,  K^-t^e,  K^l-n-tabanlmit,  very 
rich  in  cattle,  Kel-takankelt,  Kel-tadrak,  Inetaben,  KeI-tehdrog€n,  Ibiddkelen,  Kd- 
taghasbit,  Kel-elhorma,  Kd-kabay,  Kel-sakkomarcn,  K^-tadar,  Kdl>n>kezem,  K^ 
t^rshawen,  K^l-t^ndetas,  Kel-tinh^Uaten,  Kel-insaid,  K^-eshinkay,  Kel-n-^^hioen, 
K^l-n-jaren,  Kel-n-^yeren,  Ihe'wan-ndr-eddi,  Tcrbaz,  K^-teg^it. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  most  easterly  group  of  the  Awelimmiden,  who,  in 
a  political  sense,  have  totally  separated  from  the  stock,  and  are  generally  allied  whk 
the  K^l-ger^s.  These  are  the  Aweh'mmiden  wu^n  Bodhil,  or,  as  they  are  general- 
ly called  along  the  Niger,  Dinnik,  whose  chief,  Miisa,  enjoys  great  celebritj.  The 
sections  into  which  this  tribe  is  subdivided  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

I  will  conclude  this  short  notice  about  those  southwestern  Tawarck  by  stating,  in 
addition  to  the  facts  exposed  in  vol.  i.,  p.  194,  et  seq.^  that  I  have  not  the  lUghteit 
doubt  that  the  Imdshagh  arc  represented  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Egypt  by  the 
fourth  human  race,  called  T'amh'u,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Temli,  and 
represented  as  of  very  light  color,  with  their  distinguishing  curl  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  and  their  earrings,  for  the  Mashawash,  who  are  mentioned  togethc-r 
with  the  T'amh'u,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  same  tribe  under  a  different  form 
of  name.  See  Brugsch  Greographische  Inschriften  Altagyptischer  Denkmakr,  n., 
p.  78,  et  aeq.y  and  Plate  I. 


APPENDIX  XIII. 

A  VOCAPULARY  OF  THE  TEMA'SIIIOIIT  OR  TA'HKI'IE,  SUCH  AS  SPOKEN  BY  THE 

AWELl'MMIDEX. 

A   SHORT   PROLEGOMENA,  UY  PKOFESSOR    NEWMAN. 

The  materials  accumulated  by  Dr.  Barth,  enable  us  to  give  a  more  distinct  re- 
ply to  the  question,  What  relation  does  the  Temtishight  (abbreviated  in  future  a? 
Temght)  language  bear  to  the  idiom  of  the  Kabail  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  to  tbi- 
Shilha  of  Morocco  ?  The  replies  hitherto  given  have  seemed  to  a  great  authoritr. 
the  Baron  dc  Slane,  premature,  and,  therefore,  arbitran*. 

I  will  try  to  write  as  one  recapitulating  facts,  so  far  as' I  can  discern  facts,  throw- 
ing the  remarks  under  separate  heads : 

1.  The  system  of  I^nonouns  in  the  Temght  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  the 
Kabail  to  put  a  broad  separation  between  the  languages.    The  Baron  de  Slane  ha* 

4  already  given  a  valuable  table,  comparing  the  Pronominal  system  in  the  (so  calltni  i 
Berber  tongues ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  this.  Temght  does  not  diffi-r 
more  decisively  from  Kabail  in  this  respect  than  each  differs  from  Shilha,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity,  appear  obvious  and  decisive  marki>  of 
common  origin.     In  fact,  the  suffixed  pronouns  differ  but  little. 

2.  The  Numerals^  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  sui)erseded  by  Arabic,  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same  in  all. 

3.  So  far  as  Plural  nouns  can  be  formed  regularly  from  the  singular,  the  two 
languages  seem  to  ol)scrve  substantially  the  same  rules. 

4.  The  mode  of  Conjugating  the  principal  tense  of  the  Verb  has  no  greater  di- 
versity in  the  Temght  and  Kabail  than  that  found  between  mere  diialects  of  thf 
same  language. 

The  modes  of  forming  the  Present  Tense  are  perhaps  imperfectly  undentood  u 
yet  in  all  these  tongues. 

It  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Kabail  that  a  Present  Tense  is  formed  by  prefixinp 
odhh  oyi,  or  al  to  the  principal  tense.  This  prefix  precedes  the  pionominal  mait 
of  the  verb.     Similarly  in  the  Temght  we  have  eheorege  fulfilling  the  same  fiac- 
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tion ;  and  (especially  since  the  suffix  prononn  of  the  Kabafl,  ayi  or  af  (**  me"),  u 
HfAi  in  Barth)  this  ehe  seems  to  be  the  same  element  as  Kabail  aifi. 

AM  (in  Kab.)  often  expresses  a  Fntare  or  Subjunctive  idea.  Yet  the  element 
ara  or  ere  is,  perhaps,  still  more  decidedly  future.  I  have  found  this  element,  r,  in 
Barth,  though  rarely :  for  instance,  ubbok,  smoking ;  and  rabakagh,  I  smoke.  In 
Hanoteau,  gh  takes  the  place  of  r — sounds  often  confounded.  To  ctymolofry  it  in 
of  interest  to  know  which  sound  is  here  more  correct.  If  ^A,  then  we  arc  thrown 
back  on  aghi  of  Kabail,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  ayt,  viz.,  ^*this.**  Also 
the  element  ad  means  **  this,"  fem.  ati.  It  seems,  then,  that,  prefixed  to  a  tense,. 
they  give  the  idea  of  Now  or  Presently. 

Besides  these  external  affixes,  in  an  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Sidi  Ibrahim's 
Narrative,  published  by  the  (London)  Asiatic  Society,  I  elicited  four  internal  meth- 
ods of  forming  the  Present  Tense  in  Kabafl,  viz.,  1.  by  reduplication  of  the  second 
radical ;  2.  by  prefixing  t  to  the  root  (with  the  sound  of  ts) ;  3.  by  prefixing  9  to 
the  root  (sounded  t  on  the  lowlands,  but  English  th  in  the  highlands) ;  4.  transi- 
tive vcrbe,  formed  by  *  prefixed  to  the  root,  affix  of  after  the  root,  or  sometimes 
change  the  last  vowel  to  a.  The  Temght,  with  which  Dr.  Barth*s  ear  was  famil- 
iarized, disowns  the  distinction  of  the  thick  t  {ts)  from  the  common  t,  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  English  th.  We  can  not,  therefore  (at  least  at  present),  distinguish  in 
this  language  between  the  second  and  third  methods  just  recounted.  But  we  may 
positively  assert  that  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens  a  prevalent  mode  of  forming  the 
Present  Tense  is  by  prefixing  t  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  verb.  Thus :  aniyet^ 
ride  ye  (from  a  root  which  must  be  inny^  he  rode) ;  ettnne,  he  rides,  mounts ;  enfd 
(or  eftent),  look  thou,  find  thou;  inha^  I  have  found;  but  tehinnen,  they  see;  aten- 
hegk,  I  find ;  inncL,  he  said,  he  spoke ;  neketenagh  tindrahen^  I  spake  peace ;  twjceuy 
he  went  up';  tewinagh,  I  climb  up ;  iX-or,  it  is  dried ;  itdgar,  it  is  drying  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  prefix  t  is  not  found,  but  where  Dr.  Barth,  not- 
withstanding, assigns  a  present  meaning,  I  am  sometimes  struck  with  a  broad  a, 
which  may  pcrha])8  denote  present  time,  as  in  the  fourth  method  of  the  Kab&il 
above  noted  ;  but  the  materials  are  so  few  that  this  needs  confirmation.  For  ex- 
ample, yedis,  he  laughed ;  {fasagk,  I  laugh ;  il^^l,  he  turned  or  returned ;  ekdlagk, 
I  come  back. 

5.  The  Noun  of  Action  is  formed  from  the  verb  by  a  f  prefixed,  and  becomes 
feminise.  In  this  all  the  Berber  tongues  seem  to  differ  little  from  one  another,  or 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

6.  The  Transitive  Verb  is  formed  m  Temght,  as  in  Kabafl,  by  prefixing  s  to  the 
root  Thus:  arid,  washed;  saradagk,  \  wash  (a  thing);  ddirijl  a  frecdman  ;  sid- 
der/aghy  I  set  free ;  idatt,  he  went  in  company ;  isdaUy  he  brought  together. 

7.  A  Passive  Verb,  formed  like  the  Hebrew  Niphal,  is  found  sometimes,  but 
rarel}',  alike  in  Temght  and  in  Kabail.  Thus,  from  Barth's  iboyis,  he  is  wounded, 
comes  the  transitive  sabayasagh,  I  wound ;  and  from  this  again  a  ))assive,  ansabay- 
asen,  they  were  wounded.  Indeed,  also  war  nebuyis,  he  was  not  wounded ;  formed, 
direct  from  the  primitive.  Barth  has  ekskcj  eat  thou;  iheri  inekshe,  *Hhc  money 
is  spent ;"  probably,  inekshe,  is  eaten. 

8.  A  Reciprocal  Verb  or  a  Verbal  Adjective  is  formed  in  both  languages  by  pre- 
fixing 7/1  to  another  verbal  root.  The  practical  use  of  this  is  comparable  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  Greek  Middle  Voice.  In  Kabail  it  seems  to  be  oftenest  Reflective, 
sometimes  Passive;  nor  otherwise  in  Temght.  From  vohagh,  he  seized,  comes 
timmihagh  (explained  by  Ilanoteau  as  the  Temght  for),  she  was  seized,  where  the 
111  is  Passive.  But  from  isittegj  he  traded,  imisitteg,  he  exchanged ;  from  idau,  he 
went  in  company  (t'cb'u,  in  Ilanoteau),  amidiy  a  comrade ;  iskarrag,  he  fetched  wa- 
ter, awsharrag,  a  water-carrier;  ikkel,  he  turned  (generally  neuter),  isokal,  he 
caused  to  return,  he  replaced ;  simiskai,  barter  thou  (cause  to  replace  mutuaUy  T) ; 
m,  weep,  sob  (Kabail  root),  itru,  he  weeps  (Kab.),  immerauen,  (persons)  weeping  to- 
gether ;  ir/aj/,  it  was  joined ;  imirtayen^  mixed ;  isken,  he  pointed,  showed ;  emsd- 
ken,  they  deliberate. 

In  fact  n  and  m  of  these  two  heads  appear  to  have  no  sharp  distinction.  They 
are  joined  in  Barth's  anenMng{h)ay  battle;  fn)m  nQgh,  fight  thou  (Kab.),  or  from 
enghy  kill  thou.    In  S£di  Il)rah{m's  Shiiha,  emmaghan,  they  fought  (for  emnaghanf), 

9.  Reduplicate  verbs  are  found  in  both  languages,  comparable  to  those  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  Thus  from  mghal,  it  leaks  (Barth),  [in  Kab.,  inghel,  it  gushedl  we 
have,  as  feminine,  toraft  tittghdinaghel,  the  boat  leaks— 7«.,  is  ntterfy  IcBkf,  Many 
rednpUcato  verbs  occur  where  we  have  to  conjecture  the  priniitiTe;  an  in  eshiMheri- 
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tDvighy  I  trot  my  horse ;  sheresherctu,  work  the  pump-handle,  or  poll  the  cord  of  the 
well-lever ;  imesharldrlaren  or  ereshaushcmitny  (the  water)  is  boiling. 

The  Temght  sometimes  repeats  the  third  radical,  as  in  skdcaraakj  to  ^tOl  the 
ground.  That  the  root  is  keresh  we  know,  since  this  is  the  sense  of  KabaO  kertz ; 
and  Kab.  2  often  becomes  sh  in  Temght.  ErgasK,  walk  thou;  and  yuskirye$k,  be 
took  a  ride.  From  on/tir,  the  nose-bone  (jamzer^  of  Kabail),  by  repeating  the  second 
radical  comes  skinshar^  nostrils ;  shinskor,  to  clear  the  nose.  Evidently  reduplica- 
tion plays  a  large  part  in  these  languages.  It  sometimes  appears  to  excess;  ss 
from  ishwoTj  he  begins  {izwevy  he  began,  Kab.);  sheshwaragh,  I  begin. 

10.  The  Temght  heaps  formation  on  formation  to  an  extent  exceeding  what  ap- 
pears in  the  specimens  of  Kabail  which  I  have  met.  In  fact,  I  have  often  had  to 
refer  to  Kabail  or  to  Ghadamsi  for  the  roots  of  Barth*8  verbs.  Thus  he  has  mkuA- 
/am,  look  about ;  a  double  formation  from  ishlam,  which  must  bo  the  same  as  Gha- 
damsi izlem  (also  ilUm\  he  saw ;  esimmiktagk,  I  call  to  memoiy ;  transitive  from 
the  Kab.  amekthiy  a  thought ;  from  root  iktha.  Out  of  K^i  (a  tribe,  people)  the 
Temght  develops  atkel,  empire ;  amanokal,  ruler ;  temandkdien,  goYemment. 

1 1 .  The  Temght,  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens,  often  seems  to  degen- 
erate into  a  Negro  jabber.  When  the  pronoun  nominative  is  prefixed  to  the  rerU 
a  mere  crude  form  of  the  verb  may  seem  to  suffice,  just  as  though  in  Latin  one  were 
to  say  ego  reg^  ille  reg^  instead  of  regoj  regit ;  and  for  the  third  person  the  clement 
y  (for  ^*  he")  is  often  dropped  ;  as  amutj  he  died,  for  yanrnt.  Also,  apparentlv  from 
the  influence  of  vulgar  Arabic,  we  find  the  first  person  plural  form  used  for  tlie  m- 
gttlar ;  as  Nek  noda{r\  I  fall  (ego  cadimus);  Nek  nuftef^  1  take  (ego  cepimus): 
sometimes  also  the  Arabic  form  of  the  second  person  singular  supplants  that  of 
Berber,  with  the  inconvenience  of  seeming  to  be  third  person  feminine. 

12.  In  Kabail  I  find  a  rather  rare  form  of  the  Passive  by  prefixing  tra  to  the 
root.  Thus  from  rebbi,  rear,  nourish  (Brosselard),  comes  itwarabba,  he  b  reared 
(Luke  iv.,  16):  from  yurez,  he  chained;  ittdrezy  he  chains;  ittcarzeoij  they  are 
chained  (Luke  iv.,  ID) ;  though  here  w  may  seem  to  be  in  the  root:  issen,  he  knew; 
itwassen,  it  Ls  known  (Luke  vi.,  44);  u  cUsayalaBy  sagha  attattusayalaan  (Mattber 
vii.,  I),  is  intended  to  express,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;*'  strictly,  per- 
haps, Non  interrogate y  ne-Jorte  interrogemini ;  Sidi  H^med  often  uses  the  (Arabic?) 
verb  isayal,  he  asked,  for  he  judged.  Here  also  we  have  ittusayal,  he  is  judped. 
wliich  yields  usayal  or  wasayai  as  the  pai>siYe  root,  and  na  as  the  passive  element 
A|:ain,  imvaJciar,  it  was  trodden  under  foot  (Luke  viii.,  5),  coni})ured  with  atar,  iht 
foot,  suppests  tliat  (Jd  beinp  euphonie  for  double  tf)  n  and  tea  here  combine  tor  f. 
passive  idea.  1  have  recited  these  cases  because  the  form  is  rare,  and  mi^hi  set  it 
doubtful.  Now  in  Barth,  l)esides  iV;m,  he  exceeded,  surpassed,  conquered  (suf^.Ta- 
vit),  we  find  itirarna,  he  is  conquered,  which  denotes  a  like  passive  formation. 

13.  The  system  of  Treimsitions  is  not  wholly  the  same  in  Temght  ns  in  Kaluii 
Yet  they  have  in  common  «n  or  na,  of;  ,si-,  from  or  by;  ghur,  aj»ud  (pronounced 
rJr,  with  Barth) ;   /<7,  ujxui ;   (jrr,  between  ;   dau^  under ;   (7-,  in  ;    dtgh  or  der,  at  vr 

'  in  ?  d-,  an  untranslatable  j)retix,  sometimes  meaning  with.  This  mav  seem  thv 
same  as  id,  d,  meaning  and.  Behind,  dar,  in  Barth,  is  perhaps  a  contraction  ot 
Kabail  ddj/ir.  Kabail  azzaO,  zaO,  front,  l>efore,  is  dat  in  Barth,  seemingly  the  same 
clement.     All  this  shows  a  very  close  relation  of  the  two  languages. 

14.  The  vocabularies,  with  veiy  great  likeness,  show  also  grave  diversities  mak- 
ing it  imi>ossible  to  regard  the  two  idioms  as  mere  dialects  of  one  language.  Un- 
doubtedly a  stranger  is  liable  to  overrate  in  detail  the  significance  of  this,  and  un- 
duly to  assume  that  words  of  the  one  arc  wholly  foreign  to  the  other.  Thus,  whvr. 
the  Tawjirek  say  ishek  (De  JSlane)  for  a  tree,  which  in  Kabfiil  is  Oasta^  ihasattu  vi 
are  struck  by  the  contrast.  Nevertheless,  in  Kabail,  ishhj  means  a  branch :  Ik  nt^ 
it  is  nearly  as  our  colonists  say  bush  for  forest,  wood.  Barth  wTitcs  ehishk  for  hhd. 
which  still  more  obscures  the  relation.  But,  after  all  allowance,  it  rcmain>  thai 
the  two  languages  have  deviated  so  widely  from  their  original  that  their  identity  L« 
only  an  etymological,  not  a  popular  fact.  '  If  Negro  words  l>e  duly  ejected  fn«ra  tht 
Temght,  and  intrusive  Arabic  from  the  Kahriil,  Shilha,  etc.,  the  remaining  jnTtivn 
ot  the  yocabularics  greatly  illustrate  one  another,  and  seem  adequate  to  reconstnid 
the  chief  material  of  the  old  Libyan  tongue.  Barth  has  the  high  merit,  to  us  ot 
giving  ver^'  little  as  Temght  which  can  be  accounted  Arabic. 

The  Arabic  words  which  do  enter  the  Temght  are  not  identical  with  those  of  thf 
Kabail,   not  even   in   religion.     Thus  j)rayer   in  Kabiifl  is  tazzaUit  (from  Arabic 

^)\  but  in  Temght  'uuuid,  from  Arabic  Oc4f  ;  Confirmation  being  confoundeil 
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with  Prayer,  as  elsewhere  with  Baptism.  This  word  may  have  come  from  Chris- 
tianity, since  also  sin  in  Temght  and  Ghadamsi  is  hekkad  (once  ebaket  in  Barth) ; 
which  seems,  like  the  Welsh  pechod,  bechod,  to  be  the  Latin  peccata.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  in  Temght  the  root  ibekkety  he  crouched  or  knelt,  perhaps  primitively  as 
a  religious  attitude.  (Hanoteau  has  ibekket  of  a  lion  crouching ;  and  Barth  gives 
CMbaket  for  "sit  with  elbows  on  the  legs  against  coldT)  In  this  connection  we 
may  note  that  the  Kabdil  name  of  God  is  Rabbi j  which  in  Arabic  is  **My  Lord;" 
but  in  Temght,  besides  A'manay,  it  is  Mesina  or  Mesinak,  which  Barth  takes  for 
**our  Messiah,"  a  Christian  importation. 

15.  The  prefix  am  before  a  substantive  means  in  Kabdil  a  possessor.  At  least 
Hodgson  gives  many  illustrations  of  this.  I  do  not  know  that  it  distinctly  appears 
in  Barth,  though  there  are  words  thus  explicable ;  as  ahuyye^  the  chase ;  amahuyyen, 
a  sportsman.  But  the  Temght  has,  to  express  this  sense,  a  very  common  prefix, 
iloj  unknown  to  the  KabaH,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Thus  from  Ehen,  a  tent ;  iHhen^  tented  (i.  e.  married).  It,  indeed,  seems  to  me 
that  this  prefix  has  the  wider  sense  of  changing  some  other  word  into  an  adjective, 
nearly  as  the  German  sufSx  -ig.  Thus  from  dor,  behind  (prep.),  comes  iladarOf 
(one  who  is?),  behind;  from  So/,  before,  iladata  (one  who  is?),  in  front.  One 
may  even  suspect  that  ila  here  is  the  element  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  from  ilia,  he  was; 
Hi,  be  thou.  (Barth  also  has  i7e,  "here ;"  and  in  Kabail  and  Shilha  elli  is  the  rel- 
ative "who,"  as  in  vulgar  Arabic.) 

The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Temght,  Shilha,  Ghadamsi,  Kabail,  etc, 
are  distinct  languages,  related  as  (we  will  say)  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

It  may  be  here  added  that  Dr.  Barth  unfortunately  has  not  been  able  (in  the 
rude  pronunciation  to  which  he  listened)  to  discriminate  t  from  /,  d  from  d,  k  from 
k,  z  from  s  (if  there  is  any  ^),  while  gh  was  perpetually  passing  into  y,  k,  or  r. 
It  appears  to  me  still  doubtful  how  many  consonants  there  are  in  Temght ;  whether 
there  is  anv  -4m,  and  whether  there  is  any  such  distinction  as  the  ts  and  th  of  the 
Kabail.  If  we  knew  the  sounds  accurately,  certain  families  of  words  might  be  less 
confused  and  confusing. 

In  general,  the  pronunciation  of  words  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Barth  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  Kabdfl,  and  has  a  fuller  and  clearer  vocalization.  In  one  combi- 
nation, indeed,  the  Kabail  is  the  softer,  and  it  may  deserve  attention :  it  is  the  En- 
glish tch  (written  ch  by  Barth)  for  which  he  has  ksh  or  tk.  Thus  the  Temght  ikshB^ 
he  ate,  itkar,  it  is  full,  are  in  Kab^l  ickche,  ichchur.  From  Arabic  kheshen,  rough, 
the  Kab.  makes  ichcheiiy  he  is  ugly.    Again :  it  has  ichchah  and  ichcham,  he  was  hot 

in  anger  (answering  to  Arabic  \^\  and  aC^V»  ^^^  which  Barth  gives  the  harsher 

sound  itkar,  meaning,  perhaps,  itkagh  or  itkakh.  These  cases  are  of  interest,  as 
pointing  out  that  the  Temght  has  sometimes  an  older  form  of  the  word  than  that 
found  in  Arabic.  F.  W.  Newman. 


PBONOUNS,  ETC. 

7^  nek. 

Thou,  ke,  kay ;  fim,  kam. 

He,  enta.     She,  entadi. 

We,  nekenet  [nekenet  ?] ;  fern,  nek^netet 
[nek^netet  ?]. 

Ye,  kawenit  [kawenit  ?] ;  /em.  kametet. 

They,  entenet  [entenet?];  fern,  ent^netet 
[ent^netet]. 

[iV.A/.—We,  ye,  they,  in  Tuareg 
[Tem^hight]  are  given  by  Dc  Slane 
as  Nekmd,  Kismd,  Enlenid,  with  final  d, 
and  by  Ben  Mtlsa  with  final  ^  or  ^.] 

Of  me,  mine,  eni,  ini,  ino,  in. 

Of  thee,  inek ;  fem.  inem. 

Qfkim,  enis,  inis. 

Of  her,  tenis,  tinis. 

O/us,  inftnagh. 

Of  you,  in&wen ;  /em.  inekmet. 

0/  them,  infisan ;  /em,  inesnet. 


/  have,  nek  ila  rori  (ego,  est  mihi). 
Thou  hcut,  ke  ila  rurik. 

(Jem.),  kamak  ila  rorin  (m.  ?). 

He  has,  enta  ila  roris,  etc. 

Myself,  imanin ;  by  myself,  simanL 

Thyself,  imannek ;  /em.  imannem. 

Himself,  herself,  imannis. 

Oursewes,  imannftnagh. 

Yourselves,  imannawen ;  /em.  imanekmet. 

Themselves,  imannisen ;  /em.  imannesnet. 

He  went,  fgCle,  yfgCle. 

TTiou  wentest,  tegClet  [tegelet?]. 

I  went,  egSlegh. 

They  went,  tigSlen ;  /em,  tigelenet. 

Ye  went,  tigelem ;  /em,  tigel^met. 

We  went,  negSle. 

There   is,  eha   [iha?=iga   of  Shilha]; 

ehan,  there  being. 
There  is  to  me,  ehay,  ehahi ;  /em,  eth&he. 
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There  is  to  thee,  ehik,  hik;   {there  being 

to  thee  T)  ehan-kay. 
There  waSy  ilia. 
There  w,  yile. 
There  once  waSy  k&la  ills. 
One  (a  certain\  iyen. 
One  by  one,  iyen,  siyen. 
Alone,  iyente. 
Other  (alius),  iye^,  iyed. 
Other  {alter  f),  yednin,'  nid. 

[Compare  Arabic  root  oy^  whence 

ayedan.'\ 
Some,  others,  iyed,  iyed. 
I  alone,  iyentnek. 
Thou  alone,  iycntke. 
He  alone,  iycntenta. 
We  alone,  iycnt&nagh. 
Ye  alone,  iyent^nawcn ;  /em.  iyente  nek 

met. 
Jliey  alone,  iyente  nisen ;  /em.  iyentb  nis- 

net. 
/  and  thou,  nek  id  ke. 

lAttd,  e.     See  126,  127,  and  130.] 
Or,  mer. 
But,    hun.      [In    apodosis,   Ilun,    ecce! 

{Prodigal  Son.)] 
Yes,  iya. 

No,  kala  !  kala  kala ! 
T7iis  thing,  adi  {masc.  f).  ' 

This  {here)  thing,  tetid  {/em.  T). 
This  year,  teni,  teneda,  tcnidagh 
Tjost  year,  tcnindi. 
Two  years  ago,  tenendin. 
This,  that,  awa,  6  [/em.  ata  ?  v]. 
[These,  those,  win;  /em.  ch.  of  in  at?] 
This,  wadaph ;  /em.  tadagh. 
These,  wuidaRh ;  /em.  tidagh. 

idagh  [in  both  genders  and  numbers]. 

To-day,    ashel    idagh;    to-night,   chad 

idagh. 
This  is  he,  cnta  diidagh. 
That  (ille),  wuen  (ilia),  ten  [indagh?], 

tindagh. 
[This  {neuter?  and  absolute),  adi  (?)]. 
also,  tetid  and  tet,  /em.  f     Prodig. 

Son,  (te>>cl8cmastet,  tcgimastet,  impo 

suistis  ci  cam. 
This  and  that,  wuay  wuay. 
These  and  those,  wuin  wuin. 
Who,  which,  awa;  /)/.  wui  (129). 
Whof  eniiagh?  mamus? 
Whoever,  awwa(129). 
Whatever  is  there^  awway  iladihen  (126.) 
t  Those  ropes,  ercwiyen  wadagh. 
<  What  trees  f  innagh  ehishkan. 
(  Which  they  twine,  wui  tell^min. 
What  f  cnnagh  awcn  ?  cndagh  ?  endegh 

ma? 
What  is  it  f  nishin  ? 

[Num?  utrum?  awagh,  perhaps,  56.] 
Whyf  mefit?  mefel?  mas? 
WhenT  me? 
On  this  side,  siha,  eihuhe. 


On  this  side,  *ilahen,  eladi. 
On  that  side,  ilasehen,  ilahini. 
Here,  ile  {etidf  138). 
Jliere,  ilasehen^  iladihen  {disf  102). 
In  this  place,  iladiha  dagh.        ) 
In  what  place,  ennagh  edagh  ?  ) 
Where  (is  it)  that,  endagh  dihan? 
—  endegh    diha? 


oirov;) 
Where?  ma  ege? 
Where,  diha,  ihe  {relatit:e  adv.) 

[Uterque  prceteriit,  quh  praterOt, 

Eretaset  ika,  diha  ika.] 
In  what  manner?  de  kawan  entt^?  [degh 

awwan  entag  ?] 
At  that  place,  dar  (ph?)  aget\  wadagh. 
[Every,  igen,  aigin?] 

[In    Shilha,    kraigen,    every;  ftm. 

kraiget.] 
Every  day,  ashel  igen. 
Then,  at  that  time,  yawen  asigan. 
At  every  time,  aigin  kala. 

[Kala,  (une)  foh  ?=wal  of  Shilha, 

=/c/:a//of  Kabail.] 
Once  upon  a  time  {there  being),  kalayillea. 
Never,  aigin  IsjaAsL  war. 
atillen. 


Always,  harkuk  [har=iM^c.']. 

Formerly,  ehingam,  ahoja. 

Once,  aru,  ibbCda  (olim). 

Somebody,  mindam. 

Everybody,  cretOse  [each  o/  two  ?\ 

The  whole  )  *•!... 

.  »  V  rurret,  iket. 

All  the  world,  rurrct  eddynia. 

AH  the  rivers,  eghuTiwan  mrret. 

Alio/ us,  iket  cn&iiagh. 

All  o/ you.,  iket  enftwen. 

All o/ it,  iket  enis. 

About,  nearly,  turdau  iket. 

Just,  exactly,  adutet. 

Not,  war.     (So  Kab.  Shil.) 

Nothing,  war-harret. 

Something,  harret. 

Only,  ghas  (so  Shilha),  war-har,  non  nisL 

But  only,  with  the  exception  of,  asal  (a«al. 
Kab.). 

The  whole  tribe  has  been  extinguished  with 
the  excejttion  o/a/tw  lads^  tnu^^it  ikeic- 
nis  temminde  asci  harret  iliadan. 

Much,  egen ;  /em.  teget. 

Multitude,  egod  (129),  yegotj 

[Q^antity,  fgCde. 

iS' umber,  eket] 


*  Initial  ila  seems  to  oonv<>rt  an  adverb  or  scb- 
fitantive  into  an  adjective,  like  (icrman  -tj  (n>«( 
illn,  he  was?  yet  »&",  here,  crosses  us^ ;  #o  nocn, 
tent ;  iUhev,  tented. 

t  Agel,  perhaps,  \a  Kab.  aahel,  arm,  is  the 
sense  of  nide  or  direction.     Compare  arila. 

X  In  Shilha,  yeggot,  it  i§  abandaat  or  nnmer- 
OUR.  In  Kab  il,  tie«hatt  Is  the  ftame.  He  Slase 
treats  the  latter  as  the  "Arabic  yeshedd^  iateaaiU 
constrlnxit 
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How  often  t  merdcr  ilglda? 

How  much  f  ma  ifi&dc  ? 

At  what  price  f  nicder  ilgCda? 

How  many/  men  eket?   (=mene8ht  of 

Delaportc'8  Kab.) 
Too  muvh^  a^oteni. 
Alany  of  them,  awagot  daf^hsen. 
Most  of  them,  awapn  daf^hscn. 
[Somewhat,  a  little,  in  Ghaddmsi,  ckct.] 
A  few,  wafaror ;  pi.  wafarercn. 

awandurren  [andiirren,  a  little]. 

imadroini  [madruin,  B.  iV/.]. 

[Comparinjr  amnddaray,  younger  (ain 

tiaray  in  Ben  Milsa),  and  the  Kahail 

adrus,  a  little  (of  it),  we  get  the  root, 

dru  or  dru,  for  littleness.] 
Very,  hullen.     [Ghad.,  hala,  much;   ha- 

len,  many;  Hodgson's  Kab.,*  herla.] 
Little  by  little,  sullen  sullen. 
Generally,  ordinarily,  cnnadir. 
[A  little,  giak.     Sec  14G.] 
One  day,  saagudi. 
Hitherto,  har  egudi,  207  {ustpie  ad  nunc). 

endi. 

Now,    egodi?    azaradar   [=azal    adagh 

(this  dfty  ?),  amaradar  (this  riwic)]. 
Soon,  agodedak  [egOdi  idagh]. 
Sot  yet,  bar  egodi  war. 

heregodi;  endi. 

[Atfwf  annet  hi.] 


{Adhuc  anno  pervenimus,  qud  ibamusf  ) 
(Endi  hi  nus8a>  diha  nikka?  ) 

[See   also    essi    in   65,   below;    but 
neither  hi  nor  essi  in  this  sense  is  con- 
firmed. ] 
■  Before,  dat  (datai,  datak,  etc.),  [=Kab., 
j     zath.] 

Beltind,  dar  (dar  anagh,  etc.),  [=Kab., 
daffir.] 

[  Tfiat  which  is]  in  front,  iladata. 

[  That  which  is]  behind,  iladara.     Darret, 
I     after  (prepos. ),  in  J*rodlgal  Son. 

At,  d.     At  the  side,  d  edis. 

By,  s. 

Jn,  dcr,  degh.     Into,  dag. 

Of  (partitive),  degh. 

Under,  dau,  eder  [=Kab,,  edau]. 

Doum,  scdir  [=8edau]. 

Inside,  anaigesh  [from  egish]. 

Outside,  agCmc,  dag&ma  [from  egem]. 

Without,  gema. 

Between,  gcr  [me  gcrassen,  which  betwixt 
themf  \.  e.  which  of  the  twot]. 

For,  rOr  [ghur  of  Kab.]. 

Upon,  felle,  safelle,  fel. 

ser?   139. 

Over,  ginnCgis,  ginnfigish  [ginndge,  147]. 
From  Kab.,  ennig. 

Around,  terlaite  (after  noun). 

Uutil,  har  [Kab.,  ar.]. 


VERBS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  CONNECTION. 

WITU   MOTE8   BY   PROFESSOR   NEWMAN. 


1.  Wuegh,  /  was  bom. 

Where  wast  thou  bomf  Endegh  akal  wa- 

dagh  wuit  ?  (  What  land  that  thon-wast 

born?) 
'2.    The  woman  is  bearing  {pregnant),  tcm- 

mat  toren. 

3.  The  woman  gives  such,  temmat  tcze 
dut  [tesetnt]. 

//<•  sucks  the  breast,  itatet  [itatet]. 

4.  'Tlie  woman  suckles  her  child,  temmat 
tesankas  roris. 

He  sucks,  inukas. 
."*.  /  ojn  alive,  edargh. 

He  is  alive,  idar.     (So  Kab,) 
G.    The  boy  is  ripe  (of  age),  aliad  awad. 
The  girl  is  rijte  (of  age),  taliad  tawad 
Ilipmess  of  age,  tagat.    An  aduli,  ama- 
wad. 

7.   The  girl  has  a  full  bosom,  taliad  tis- 
taurat. 


8.  He  has  grown  old,  iwashar. 
I  grow  old,  washaragh. 

9.  He  died,  is  dead,  amut.     (So  Kab.) 

10.  /.ookf  enhi! 

/  futve  not  found,  war  enhegh. 

Have  you  found  my  knife  f  ab&ar  cni 
tenhet? 

We  have  found  him,  menhct.  {Prod. 
Son.) 

We  have  again  found  him  (we  have  re- 
peated the  Jinding),  nolis  tahftnait. 
{Prod.  Son.) 

J  see,  atenhegh. 

Sight,  ah&nay. 

They  see  not,  war  tehinnen.  ^ 

Nobody  sees  anything,  war  ihinnc  wa- 
dem  harret. 

/  saw  nothing,  war  inhegh  harret. 
11.7  look  at  Mth  attention,  esagftdagb. 

Look  before  you,  sagerdhe  d^tak. 


•  The  commoner  K*b.  khiraJlla,  many,  much, 
b  explained  by  KnMselard  as  a  reli^oua  extrav-     8.  In  GhadrmBf,  ^*flr^  old. 
aganoe,  Kheir  Allah,  (iod  is  good.     Perhaps  he     10.  Fen  Mum  of  Ohadames  giren  ihen,  he  raw; 
has  proof  that  I  do  not  know ;  eUe  It  might  seem  and  fhinx,  look!  as  Tuareg  (Temght).     Eheni 
to  be  a  mere  dcveloproent  of  herla,  or  compound-  and  enrhi,  according  to  13arth,  are  tranflpceUlom 
ed  anoroaloudly  of  khirhdla,  **  good  many.**  ad  libitum ;  also  tiro  meanings,  see  and  find,  ap- 

1.  YiwQ,  he  was  bom  ?    In  bhilha,  yu,  a  son.  !pear. 

9.  A  rant,  oflTsprlng,  Kab.  {    1 1.  Kab.  img,  he  looked  at ;  imi  ed,  he  obsenred. 

8.  Ytmite(,  she  gave  suek,  Kab. ;  from  ifef,  he^Asijadan  is  for  oj^inadan  (partic),  attending, 
f ocked  the  teat.  iKmfrah  fa  a  compound  TCfb,  from  iiag,  be  look- 

4  Boot  inkds  t  he  saekod.  |ed,  and  irah,  be  loved. 
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I  look  at  with  pleasure^  esagr&hagh. 

/  listen  [to  /Ace],  nek  asijad&nak. 

[  You]  do  not  listen  [to  us],  war  hanagh 

tcsjadet. 
/  looked  around,  asanishlamaph. 
Let  us  look  around,  gankhlam&nagh. 

12.  I  feel  with  viy  hand,  tedishagh. 
Feeling  (subst.)>  tedisha. 

13.  I  smell,  insarghagh. 
Let  vie  smell  (snuff*  at),  disaraghagb. 
/  take  a  snuffs  sar&ghagh. 

14.  I  taste,  etulaghagh. 
Taste  (subst.),  tulagh. 

15.  /  have  eaten,  ikshegh. 
Give  me  (what)  I-may-eat,  ikiahi  awwa- 

kshegh. 

16.  I  am  hungry,  iluzagh. 

17.  /  Aat-e  cnott^/A,  iyuwanagh.    {^oKab.) 
We  have  enough,  naiwen. 
Thou  hast  enough,  tiyiiwanat. 

18.  I  drink,  aswegli. 
Drink!  asu  !     (So  Kab,) 
Give  me  to  drink,  ikfahi  deswagh. 
[We  give  you],  nikfck. 

19.  Thou  gobblcst,  no  stopping!  ko  ten- 
seat  war  dikkCra. 

20.  Hunger  kills  me  \smites  met],  inak&hc 
las. 

/  kill  you,  nek  inrekay  [inghekay]. 

21.  Thirst  ovcrpoicers  me,  inrahi  fat  [fad] 
[or,  inghahi,  kills  me], 

22.  I  perspire,  orufagh. 
Perspiration  (subst.),  imselha. 
TJic  water-carriers  sweat,  imsharrugen 

imselhe.sa/i  [{there  is)  sweat  to  them]. 

23.  Smokirity,  ubbok. 

/  87noke  the  pipe,  rabakagh  ebcn. 
,  sasagh  clx^ni  (/  drink  my  pipe). 

24.  I  say,  ennegh.     (8o  Kab.) 

You  told  me,  tenuhit,  [she  told  it  to  mcf] 
Tell  him,  annas. 

25.  Utterance,  asukel  [asokel?]. 
I  answer^  a^fiokftlagh  el  jawab. 
Answer  me,  sokalahc  el  jawab. 


Sanishlaui,  frequenUtive  from   root  tthalavi, 
which  in  lien  Mu6u*8  Ghad:im£i  i^  izlem,  and  aL^ 
yellmu 

12.  IdtHh^hoMiJ 

13.  Jnf}rr,ih,  he  emells  (Temght  of  11.  M.).  If 
thia  is  a  cauf«ative  form,  it  implii'a  a  root,  ircnh, 
it  ba^  a  »xnQ\\ ;  =  Arabic  r'lhh.  lUit  it  muBt  not 
be  too  ea.«ily  identified  vrith  ityha,  it  burned. 

14.  YaUvh,  be  tasted;  »o  IJen  Musa'a  Tuareg 
(Temght). ' 

15.  J'Jkshe^  in  Kab.  becomea  0hchf. 
IS.  Jk/a  [Arab,  it  sufficed]  ia  i/ka  of  Kab.  h« 

gave,     Seo  i>3. 

20.  El!«ewhere  Harth  has  inakk^n,  they  bt-at. 
(Kab.  haft  iiftcjh,  fight  thou  !  r/ia/j,  kill  thou  !  wp- 
arate  verbs  )'  Heb.  yaka  L»  either  pmite  or  slay. 

31.  Jnra  (in  .^hilha,  he  overpowerti,  conquers*) 
becomes  ima  (but  t^^ie  129)  in  Kab.,  and  unite^' 
the  senses  sitprrat  and  svjnrfst. 

23.  The  present  tense  formed  by  initial  r  or  a» 


is  rare  in  liarth,  common  in  Kabail  and  i*bilha. 
25.  iHokal^  causative^   from   ikknl^   he  turned 

(neuter).      

for  edere. 


Restore  to  me  my  ettmel,  sokaUhi  ame- 
nis  em. 

/  restore  to  you  your  tMng,  sukAlagh  bar- 
ret enak. 

They  make  them  go  back,  isokalen-ten. 

He  did  not  return  my  sahUej  war  hay  bo- 
kal  ess&lam. 

/  replace  the  sworti,  esokalagh  takOba. 

The  copying  {of  a  book),  as&kal. 

Shut  the  door,  sokel  tcfalwat. 

/  shut  the  doer,  sok&lagh  tefalwaL 
[Properly,  turn  the  docr.'\ 

26.  He  does  not  speak  distinctly,  ital  t\]> 
enis  [he  has  wrcqot  {or  involved)  hi* 
tongue]. 

He  rattles  [stammers?],  enta  ahedendan. 
She  rattles  [stammers  t],  tehadendan. 

27.  Thou  talkest  muck,  ke  hek  takalt. 
I  prattle,  nek  et-hahe  takftlt. 

28.  /  want  to  whispery  erbegh  a^immetik- 
tikagh. 

29.  /  €tm  eloquent,  oradagb. 
Eloquenccy  erkod  [eghrod?]. 
A  speech,  meggCred. 

He  is  eloquent,  israd  elis  enis  [Ae  wtodL- 

eloquent  his  tongue], 
I  praise^  egeriddagb. 
He  harangues  them,  imegg<Sred  daseen. 

30.  /inquire,  esist&nagb. 

Ask  him  the  news,  sbtcnt  fel  isik>n. 
(Ar.  saal,  he  asked. ) 

31.  Seek  thou,  unmagh  [Kab,  unag]. 
He  sought  for,  yummagh,  ycsuniniiiph. 
/  seek  your  advice,  nek  summaghikar 

tanhad. 

32.  Give  us  advice,  ager  tanha(d?). 
/  adi^e  you,  cgerakay  tanhad. 
Advice,  tanhad. 

,  takshil  [secrecy], 

I  tell  you  this  secretly,  innegliak  avr£- 
dagh  istakshit. 

We  confer  between  ourselves,  neger  tan- 
had gerenagh. 

You  must  not  repeat  it  to  any  onf,  war 
tintennit  {or  war  tisellit)  awadcm. 
;13.   /  will,  J  like,  irhegh. 


2C.  Dnnian,  or  U'ntav^  to  ring  or  rattle,  if  k;.-' 
:ind  Arab.,  and  Lat.,  Viniiio. 

27.  Tak'ilt   ii   pcihaps    formed    from   Ara*  • 
.Itral  (VOX),  for  tuf^  is  th«  KabuiL 

28.  Root  tiktik';  the  «n  i^  rvciprocal,  and  «cak>- 
ative. 

Perhaps  from  Arabic,  ghered,  be  varbkd. 
the  guttural  pufTering  obliteration. 

dri.  Her.  throw,  cast.  In  Kab^  and  T«n^i 
Sdjcr  tanhad,  we  cast  advice,  fti  lh<»  forme  •  !  - 
mwjhfkay  i31),  eprrakay  (32),  ithfkut!  »32  .  i- 
ffh'  (35),  we  see  that  the  Taw:  rek  as*  the  K-n 
inative  kn;/  or  h'  for  ttbee)  the  accumtivi*  afWr  a 
verb  [reserving  the  Kabdil  sufhx  ak  for  the  datiw 
(tibl)  r],  and  the  final  gh  of  the  Ist  pL  b  ahNctrd 
by  k.  Thus,  Irh  kay  =  crbeghka  j. 
33.   Irhn   in  Ghad.  is   ifrttt\  in  Kab.  b  Ir«. 

_    The  word  is  evidently  the  Berber  eonvlatire  of 

Asokfl,  utterance,  is  like  reddere  wxrwlArab.  i/rahh,  he  rejoiced  ;  which  the  Kabide^ 

Icct  uses  side  by  side  irith  trot. 
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/  KJctf  love  ffouj  irhckay. 
/  like  not,  wiir  terha^^h  [or^  wur-t-er- 
hagh,  /  like  him  not  /]. 
84.  Icanj  cdObefih,  dubcgh. 
35.   We  sttrpass  hii/if  nufe-t.    [Som<SAi7- 
ha.] 

This  man  surpasses  yoUy  balls  wadagli 
yufeke. 

ft  is  better  than,  jrufa. 
86.  //  is  useful,  yinfa.     [Arab,  yinf'a.] 

,  ahitcnfa. 

It  is  gone,  finished,  yimmCdL 
It  is  enough,  yiiggcda. 
It  is  suitable,  [inituegi?]. 
It  is  impossible,  awar  initilegi. 
There  is,  vile. 
37.   What  shall  I  do  f  ma  dikncgh? 
lie  who  makes  shoes,  wa  yekannen  ibils- 
began. 

We  did  it,  neknit. 
It  may  be,  imokan  {is  feasUtk). 
88.    The   stars  shine  forth,  it&rcn  ikndn 
ebarbar. 

This  day  is  very  fine,  ashel  idagh  ikna 
t&hcl  d(!je. 
It  is  wonderful,  takonit. 

39.  /  hare  done  for  thee,  cgcaghak. 
/  have  committed  sin,  egegh  cb&kct. 
They  have  formed  a  line,  egen  fifod. 
I  do  [have  doTief],  iggegh. 
/  mend  a  rent,  tagagh  tikist. 
Make  for  me  a  pretty  song,  cgahi  anaya 

ihosken.     [Prod,  Son,  abas  nigge,  ut 

ei  faciamus.^ 

Thou  hast  done  wrong,  teget  tcllCbist. 
/  have  done  (a  good  thing)  for  you,  ta- 

gaghak. 
Thou  hast  done  me  a  wrong,  tagaibi  tel- 

l^buJt :  [she  has  done  meT], 
Shall  I  fasten  the  horse  f  agyagh  ais? 

[Shall  I  do  the  horsef]    See*  1 86. 
Ye  have  put  this  for  me,  tegimahi  tctid. 

40.  Uo  not  do  this,  kissinadi? 
A  good  thing,  barret  ulagen. 

41.  Stand  up!  ebde  [so  Kab,  and  Arab.], 
I  halt,  stand  still,  ebd<^agb. 
Bise  I  enker  [so  Shilha], 
I  risey  enkCragb. 
A  rising,  tennakrat 
Sit  down,  akim  [agim,  agbim,  Kab,]. 


M.  Jdtib  (he  k  able)  must  be  inferred.    Hence, 
eIm,  c^Uibtb,  expert,  pL  iddbdben;  and  a  n 
Terb,  iddbab,  be  u  expert 

87.  Km,  do  tboo !  fae !    (Ben  Miiaa^s  Temgbt) 

88.  Jkna,  It  ibone?    Jken,  be  nuule? 

89.  AJ  (flpA)   is  Ghadimil  for  do  tboa!     In 

ShOha^jtoc?,  factnin  est;  in  Temgbt  it  in  aetire, 
sgU,  The  word  seema  to  be  lost  in  KabaiL  (ijlee 
sicutagh  and  ig  in  4T.) 

40.  YOlilafn,  good,  handrnmie,  is  participial; 
allied,  I  think,  to  yulehe,  it  tulta,  it  it  like ;  in 
Kabi,  elh$,  be  thoa  good ;  with  Venture,  Uha,  be 
waa  handsome  or  good. 

41.  In  Kalk  enksr  beoomM  tkker. 


I  sit  down,  remain,  ekemagh. 

We  hare  remained  long,  nekkim  egen. 

Do  not  stay  !  ur  takkCme. 
42.  I  bow,  stoop,  edunkeagb. 

Lie  down  !  gen  [so  Kab.  ]. 

He  lay  down,  igen. 

Cause  thy  camel  to  lie  !  siggcn  amfinis. 

/  rest  myself',  ins<.>gb. 

If  HISS  the  night,  insegb.     [So  Kab,] 

I  lie  on  the  side,  insegb  8  alftrin. 
13.  Sitting  with  bent  legs,  tinckaraft. 

Sit  thou  with  bent  legs,  scnckaraffct. 

[He  picketed  a  camel,  ikeraf  amdnls.] 

Sit  thou  with  elbows  on  knees,  a.»f1)&ket. 

Sittina  with  elbows  on  knees,  tasbikkit 

Sit  like  Egyptian  statues,  asirterab&rin. 

44.  //»€  in  6cn<  ydrw,  ane'k&megb. 
I  lie  on  the  face,  abumbeagb. 

The  boat  i.t  capsized,  toraft  tcbambay. 
/  upset  (a  boat),  8ubumb<fAgb. 
/  lie  outstretched,  ezarftgagb. 
[{The  head)  is  rested,  irammagb?] 
/  rest  the  head,  escrammagbagh. 
liesting  the  head,  terammegbet. 

45.  Wink  to  him  the  eye,  cnreras  ter ;  en- 
sCgas  tut. 

/  twist  up  my  face,  asikaniagb  edym- 

mdni. 

Blink  thou,  aunaronagb. 
Blinking,  tcninmftghat. 
I  start  up  from  having  a  vision,  ^mftno- 

mawagb. 
/  shut  my  eyes,  and  have  a  vision,  cmau- 

naagb. 

46.  /  atn  sleepy,  tcnedomagh. 
I  doz^dy,  euuddemagb. 
Sleep,  etis,  ddi»  (ctis). 

He  is  asleep,  itas,  i(|58. 
/  trail/  to  sleep,  irbegh  ^dis. 
Sleep  is  ujton  me,  ebaihc  cdis. 
/  dreamed,  eborgeagb. 
A  drewn,  tiborget. 

47.  /  start  up  {from  a  dream\  iggedagh ; 
eburderit  [ebordcgh-it?]. 

/  snore,  esakhftregb. 

Snoring,  asakbadu. 

/  breathe,  esfnfosagb. 

/  medx  a  long  breath,  etagagb  infas 

makkoren. 
He  put  his  hands  into  his  arm-pits,  ig 

ifasenis  dag  tidardagh  enis. 

48.  Go  thou!  mus:  sfkel. 


42.  Alar  in,  my  ride?    Kluewhere,  edit,  wide. 
4fi.  Astbanioffh  perhaps  means  J  aim,  1  point; 
as  asikken,  aiming  witb  a  gnn. 

46.  In  Kab.,  nudttam,  ulnrober,  and  i(««,  sleep ; 
yOrrn,  he  dreamed ;  tergit,  a  dream ;  tirgit  (or 
terph-it  f),  a  coal. 

47.  Igaedanh  is,  I  flew  (814),  I  leaped.  Infos 
is  probablj  imported  flrom  Arabic 

48.  Mils,  more  thon.  For  in  Delaporte  I  And 
Uemmusu,  s*aglte ;  asfmmusfgk,  Je  remne.  In 
the  Prod.  Son,  mus  =  »emm,  to  name  or  ealL  The 
root  »h-r9)tk  seems  to  me  formed  from  msA.  So 
sk-trtktromtrsk;  the  last  radical  behig  prefixed. 
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I  go  [trcn//],  egel^igh. 

[traveled  r\  csokalagh. 

A  traveler^  amasokal. 
/  walk,  ergashagh. 
IM  him  ijo  !  eyit  errCgesh ! 
/  take  a  ride,  ushirg&bagh. 
49.  I  go  on  horseback,  egcleagh  najagh. 
He  rides,  etinne(y). 
Mount  ye  !  annlyet ! 
Cattle  for  riding,  inncmcnniyen. 
60.  I  go  sporting,  egeleagh  ahuyye. 
A  sportsman,  amahayen  (plur.  ?). 
/  go  by  water,  csakalagh  dar  eghirrca 

[/  travel  by  the  river"]. 
I  go  by  land,  clilagh  esalim ;  perhaps, 

I  follow  by  the  shore  {asarim  in  vocab., 

but  alim  in  224). 
Following,  allien.     (105,  201.) 
Straight,  isellilet. 
Even,  Jiat,  sclilen,  ncsauel. 
Free,  alii. 
Freed,  ncUil. 

51.  I  come,  asagb. 
/  arrive,  ussegh. 

,  watagb,  wadagb. 

We  are  arrived,  ncwat. 

Come  !  iyii !    (  Tad, ) ;  'inellit.    {Awelm.) 

52.  We  went  [wepassed\  nikka. 
The  ball  passed  his  headj  tosawe  tdke 

cghaf  enis. 
/  wish  to  go,  irbegh  tikaut. 
I  flee,  shun,  egewuatagh. 
He  fled,  ipCwat. 
63.  /  go  in,  enter,  epglshagh. 
Come  in  to  the  tent !  cggish  ehen  ! 
77ie  rain  enters  the  tent,  aman  eskiran 

dar  eh;'n. 
Ife  went  up  and  down,  imgba. 
He  innt  doicn,  imki  (in  209). 
I  (JO  aliont,  tamaphagh. 

— ,  kelin  falannagh. 

54.  I  go  out  [went  out],  ebarbcragh. 
The  stars  shine  out,  itfircn  iknan  ebar- 

bar. 
TTic  moon  comes  out,  ayor  ibarbar. 


/  come  out  of  the  boat,  tabirbangh  ti>- 
raft. 
Set  them  loose  I  simbftrs ! 

55.  Run  !  hasten  I  osbal,  figgedigdi^  ak- 
k6ra  fedigdig. 

/  run,  osh&lagh,  olcHcwual^gh. 

Come  back  [to  me]  quick  J  kalahi  shik. 

/  return,  come  back,  ckala|;h   [kalahi, 

ckalagh(?).    SoA'a6.,  ikkal,  Ae'temed 

himself.     See  25,  above].' 
Come  near !  ahaz ! 
I  approach,  ^Szagh. 

56.  He  started  early,  inshaya. 
You  start  early,  tinshayat,  (sobst.)  tan- 
shit. 

I  start  early,  ismarg&regh. 

insbegh  scmmut  [semmit,  cold, 

fre.sb?]. 

Early  to-morrow,  ashikken  scmmat 
/  start  in  the  ajiernoon,  eduegb,  (sohst.) 

tadait. 
/  wish  to  start  latej  erbcgh  Uuioit. 

57.  You  start  to-morrow  morning  fnm 
Timbuktu,  ke  tinsbayat  atthikke  dag 
Timbutku. 

You  pass  the  heat  in  Kdhara,  tek£l&  te 

Kabarftten  [you  broil]. 
You  start  in  the  afternoon  from  KAarm, 

ke  tedaet  dag  te  Kabarftten. 
You  lodge  in  Lenga,  tcmendagh  Lenga. 
We  pass  the  heat,  nikk^la  [we  broii]. 
Where  do  we  pass  the  heat  to-day  T  in- 

degh    dibau    demiCde    nikkel    vhel 

idagh. 

.   We  lodge  for  the  night,  nomcndagb. 
I  pass  the  night  (I  rest),  in«€ph  (4:i^. 
Where  {is  it)  that  we  shall  rrst  this  night? 

endcgdihuc^/Afiina^chad  idagb?  [re^ 

dinennas  f  ] 
59.  Thou  dost  not  keep  the  patK  war  lo- 

hcrit.      [Qn.  from  Turco-Arab.,  dOp- 

here,  straight  r] 
I  lose  my  way,  cbehuhi  ehcrik. 


4X  Ind!;  he  rido«.  is  the  root  suggested  by  the 
above,  and  i*  c«>nfirnied  by  atntu.ri,  a  rider, 


STk  OiJial  is  tiznt  of  Kab.,  correlatiT*  to  '%>^:  of 
Arabic.  Lfktrxial  is  Kke  I'^Klek  ao  uroti  of  .\r%bsc 
f«)r  which  we  have  ktUxl  in  Kab.  ^/'.il  id  zxk  d 
Kab.  y 

57.  /IV.'a  is  here  ik  In,  Arabic  faj'",  he  bmilrdL 


DelaiKirte  and  Venture.     In  a  pa.-'Mgc  of  /-wawaji;r(j,i;^iet  gives  a*  Kab.  <it'w.  broil  iboa;  prrta?* 
(Kabail)  in  I>e  Slane,  inin  seems  to  me  to  mt-an  ,4  rv*ot  common  to  both  language.      H  ti  \i  Mr* 
he  rode.     \tv  n^'niatjh  and  etintx^nh  two  form.^  of  limi^rative  for  Turn  yonrwif.     In  fact",  to  tii.-a 
the  iK^nt*    or  is  nuyatjh  I  rode?    In  62,  u  -Lnj  to  roast  may  be  modifications  of  ixie  rrwt 
imah,  I  ride.  53.    Edan  or  tdagh,  a  place:    {-dtg   i  .<»,  cos 

51.  In  Kab..  '/M.<a,  he  came :  unirh,  I  am  come,  pi^ce;  anhanh  edakt  what  place?'.  Dii),  hiMSK 
Here  OMtf^h  and  u^-lnh  mijrht  seem  difTerent  in.^vitii  yj^^d  in  dhadamd,  which  =  .Vrab.  liJr. 
teni«e.     /irrrj/,  in  Kab.,  he  appn»ached.  i  Mi'rr/i,' he  dwelt  •    (frhan  ndedtkim  Bo»4*^Mr, 

52.  Ikka,  he  pas.-««^,  he  went;  Kab.  and  .<hil.  :  thev  want  to  dwell  at  Iloaebango.)  To  ihi*  root 
ar'nh  daka-  h,  I  wi^h  to  go.  Tempht  of  lien  Mi'u«a. U  ak  di^jKwd  to  rvfer  erntttda^h.      I'dr-k,  be 

53.  S-iA-'/ra/',  in  Kab.,  "doing."  facieis.    /m/i- jwrlt,  is  the  KabaiL 

gha,  he  we-t  vp  ,  Kab.) ;  he  ment  dourn  den  Mu  g  „id,  night,  mu^t  be  eha.'l.  It  i*  #/*t.f  f/^.ha- 
sa's  Temght» :  he  went  up  ami  dotcn  (l)eUi»orte's|jam-i,  -vhe  1  of  Wadrvagh,  fl^f  of  r-^Iapc-rte.  ^ 
Shilh.i> :  and  here,  Lf  Horned,  etc    Ttg  t  in  tbe  Taarei;  .  Tem^^  «l 

M.  /;ar&ir.  extra,  might  seem  a  formative  from  .,   ,  »-^  „^.  .     .      .^.    li    »     jl_ 

Arab,  barru :  but  the  native  root  is  ebrn  in  Kab  il  I  "odg-on.  The  root  Is  •ecn  la  Arab.  \]q^.  flft- 
which  exi«ti«  !»ide  by  side  with  farru.     Thf-re  h"  scura  fuit  nox. 

ibra,  dimi.-«it,  repudiavit;  iwrlrran,  repudium:  5».  Yoher,  be  baa  kept  the  tn^  ?  ^^^T^' 
aberru,  nianiimissio:  i miafrra,  emisit  (?) ;  «tna6ra,'mad,  i.'*  Ti-m^t  of  Ben  Muaa:  ia  Kah.  «frna/,  ia 
perhaps  the  tiame  as  «tm6ara  above.  I  Arab.  d^tb. 
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He  has  lost  his  way^  cbebas  eberek  [/e- 
fdUt  eum  via]. 

(ibahe,  it  misleads;  ibehe,  it  misled?] 

FcUse^  buho. 

Uar^  wambaho. 

Benawnedj  anesbabo  [boasted  of  extrav- 
agantly f]. 

60.  Ife  has  found  his  wayy  enta  iggi^ro 
abarr&ka. 

Icnn  tired,  ildashagh. 

Weariness,  ilidish. 

/  am  very  tired,  ildashagh  hiillcn  biil- 

Icn. 
My  hones  are  shattered,  nek  tataktftrau 

eghasannini. 

61.  Exhaustion,  tcmankit. 
I  repose,  ekcmagb  dissun. 
ailchaf^egh  fcssagh. 

Tjet  us  repose  a  little,  nohaget  andarrcn. 

62.  I  ride  a  horse,  n^yagh  ais.     (49.) 
/  dismount,  czobcgh.     (66.) 
Dismount  ye,  zObot. 

/  make  the  camel  lie  down,  esiggftnagn 

amfinis. 
Make  thy  camel  lie,  siggen  amSnis  innck. 
/  drive  my  horse  on,  cgeddmracgh  aisin. 

63.  I  go  fast,  ^gelegh  shik. 

/  inake  my  horse  trot,  eshisheriwuegh 

aisin. 
I  keep  hack  my  horse,  csamds&nagh  aisin. 
I  make  him  gallop,  etcgcriwuegh  aisin. 
/  take  a  ride,  oshirgcshagh ;  adsummo- 

romaragh. 

64.  /  will  go  into  a  boat,  crhegh  ogisb-n 
tciraft  [I  desire  the  entering  of  a  boat] 

I  entered  a  boat,  eglsbagh  toraft. 

I  get  on  the  sandy  tar^&nagh  tamdllclt. 


We  have  got  on  the  sand,  urannar-n- 
akal. 
I  disembark,  tabarb&ragh  toraft. 

65.  Do  we  cross  in  a  boat?  nisger  is  tt»- 
raft. 

Or  have  we  to  go  on  foot?  mer  essi  gfd- 

aninnanagh  ? 
I  cross  a  river,  isgcragb. 
I  ford  a  river,  nek  yer  teawent. 
Take  my  horse  through  the  river,  kuletahi 

aiseni. 

66.  I  pass  a  town,  kayetiinnagb. 

Shall  we  sleep  in  Kdbara,  or  pass  it? 

awak  ncmendagb  c  Kabaratcn,  mor 

nokaitcnit  ? 
/  alight  (and  take  quarters)  at  the  house 

of  a  certain  man,  czubbegh  ror  IialJH 

iyen. 
/  climb  down,  nek  azUbb^gh. 
Mohammed    E'sghir    [probably  f]    will 

lodge  with  El  Bakdy,  Mohammed  ess- 

ghir  kodoscn  azubbet  ror  £1  Bakiiy. 

67.  /  change  my  dwelling,  ehonagh. 
The  Tademikket  have  transferred  their 

encampments  at  Gundam  to  Hosebango, 
Tademekkct  Ijdenit  ahdnenit  ror  Gun- 
dam,  irhan  adedekkcn  Bosebango. 

68.  I  swim,  shafagh. 

Do  you  understand  swimming  f  ke  tezay 
eh'shaf? 

69.  /  dance,  dellillagh. 
I  play,  edcUagh. 

He  understands  dancing  extremely  well, 
issan  dcUul  yulaghen  hullen. 

70.  I  spring,  tagddagh. 

/  spring  over  a  ditch,  agddCrcgh  <(t£ras 

atukkek. 
He  jumped  down  from  his  camel,  egeda- 


60.  Iggera  (Jffra),  It  lighted  upon.  In  sniely 
Arable  jera.  The  5  in  ig'jiro  vomj  eren  Iw  the 
AnMe  pfonoan  him.    [f  li.  B.] 

TataJetarau  leemf  akin  to  karrau  or  kaurau^  to 
be  torn,  t  being  inserted  as  in  the  Armbic  8th  form, 
not  a  Berber  practice.  The  root  is  not  unlike 
lorou  ;  see  beloir. 

61.  TsmanklL  Compare  War  itemanOkit,  lest 
it  hurt  (him).  Perhaps  from  naka.  Dissun,  mj 
side?    JStttV,  side;  uni,  eni^  of  me. 

6S.  £6b  in  this  sense  is  found  in  Broaselard : 
hot  the  KabAil  and  Shiiha  for  it  U  uguz,  uha, 
sggix.    See  ged^  gfn,  in  70,  and  oflener  kbs,  in  90. 

Rgsdemmegh,  perliaps  (Arab.  QedenO  I  cause  to 
goinfhmt 

AUln,  for  ab-jna*  (see  end  of  65^,  is  onlj  a  clip- 
ped pronunciation. 

63.  &AisA«nicu^A,  eCflTcHwut^/A,  seem  to  show 
wuigh  as  noarking  the  tit  person  of  a  causative 
Terb,  when  the  root  ends  in  ou.  Shisherau,  ver- 
haps,  denotes  ftequentatire  altematire  movement, 
nearl:ir  as  ^teresherau,  to  work  the  pump-handle. 

Bsamdsan,  causative,  from  atndiaa  t 

Rtageriwufgh  d  set  loose  h  has  «t  to  mark  pres- 
eat  tense.  I  make  the  root  igherau,  it  is  casj 
whence  sghervnvjh^  I  am  easier,  yehertmcen,  easj 
Marowsn,  spadoaa. 

AdMwnKnumimaragh  seems  to  be  a  causative 
fttmi  a  frequentative  root  mormor.    Ad 


iL  Ta.rti9Amagh  ifnm  yari«n),  he  tonehadf 
bagiaMdr    IVrtor  (811),  ran  agrooad. 


65.  Esti  mav  seem  to  be  the  I^tln  num,  an,  as 
is  in  Delaporte's  Kab&iL 

litger  is  izger  in  KabAil,  perhap*  more  correct 
Yer  may  seem  to  be  for  jftfih,  finX  person  of  a 
verb,  so  as  to  mean  **  I  keep  the  ford**  (tsawent  U 
a  ford) ;  but  et/yi,  in  Barth,  means  let,  leave,  be- 
ing the  Kab4il  e^ji. 

Kulet,  plural,  from  root  kult  Compare  ikel,  be 
marched  :  or  is  (  radical  ? 

66.  Ikayetan^  he  passed.  Compare  ikka,  68, 
and  yukaine,  147. 

Aveak,  Latin  "utrumf    if<er,  "an.*' 
Jmendagh,  he  lodged  f    See  63. 

67.  Yehim,  he  encamps?  moved  his  camp? 
(Ehe,  than,  a  tent)  ij^mit  and  ahf'menit  seem 
two  verbs  of  same  tense?  enit  marks  8d  pi.  fem. 

Adedekhtn=adtdsghghent    Sec  5$. 

68.  m-Uhaf.  If  fl  is  here  the  Arabic  artIe1^ 
shuf  ought  to  be  imported  Arabic  GoIIns  has 
t(lf,  expllcuit  alas  ac  candam ;  which  easily  be- 
comes fuOamL  K«  tesav  =  tezayt,  it  seems.  In 
89,  tzay=.€mn,  he  understood. 

60.  Kab.  xulUt,  to  pirouette.  In  Fhilha,  adOa- 
lan^  teaching,  is  from  Arab,  dell,  a  difltarent  root 

70.  TAgedagh  (also),  I  fly;  i(tried,  he  flew:  see 
47.  Egeadrit  and  aqederenh  are  from  another 
verb,  igmjer,  or  even  ider,  Vag  here  marks  lean. 
Ider,  be  eama  down,  as  la  Kab.  i(cr. 

Aterae=i  Ader-ast 

AtukUk^  a  ditdi. 
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rit  fel  tarik.  [Fel  is  upon :  down  must 
be  in  the  verb.] 

71.  I  climb  ftp  (a  motaUain,  a  tree),  tewl 
nagh  (adar,  ehishk). 

/  limp  [sink  down  f ],  agozeagh. 

I  get  down?  agozeagh. 

The  thief  climbed  up  the  house  in  the 
nighty  and  dropped  into  the  middle  of  it, 
amak&rad  awen  tirasham  das  ehad, 
atarftkat  dar  amasenis. 

I  fall,  noda(gh)  (sec  104),  nistrekegh. 

He  fell,  isCtrek,  atarikfttet. 

/  threw  down,  satarakegh. 

72.  I  trip,  stumble,  tersell&dagh,  nekag^r- 
tfttilf. 

/  slide  dotcn,  nek  abiirzazawerit.    [See 

eborderit  in  47.] 
I  strip  my  hand  of  skin,  azelebbegh. 
/  limp,  ehiagagh. 
J7iat  camel  limps  with  his  right  foot, 

araenis  wadagh  ^hiak  s  adar-n-arel. 

73.  /  sing,  nek  egananasohak. 

Do  the  Tawdrek  sing  f  Imoshftghe  iga- 

nanllsehak  ? 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  irhanne 

adigdrSshen  tirezek  hullen. 
They  have  their  pecuHar  songs,  entenet 

Ian  tarcze'k  imannesen. 
Sing  me  a  nice  song,  auiyahi  asahak 

ihosken ;  egahe  anaya  ihosken. 

74.  /  laugh,  dazagh,  tedazagh. 
Thou  taughest  too  loud,  ke  hik  tadfs  le- 

baset  [tu,  est  tibi  risus  pravus]. 
Much  laughing  is  not  becomifig,  tadasit 
tepet  war  tawcgc. 

75.  /  smile,  asilmksagh. 
,1  snii/f,  tibeksit. 

I  cry  out,  egcregh  [cghcreph]. 


71.  Iicicen,  Ghad.,  he  went  up;  and  Kab.  tfux 
miPint,  an  eminence.     Auen  here  =  iiciccn. 

Dost  wme  prcpo.-ition. 

Atarak^   drop;    inatarak,  he   threw  down,  let 
dn>p;  yet  inttrek  neuter  verb. 

72.  Irsfllad,  he  j»truck  the  foot  against. 
A(j'ijh  tatuf,  1  have  made  a  catchviif. 
Adar-ii-an  ?,  foot  of  the  rijjiit. 
73!  As('hak=^cut(jhak^^a'jhezak  by  tranfpo^i 

tion;   a  Pong,  or  pinging?    AIm)  anaw. 
In  lu'k  cnatian  we  muft  eee  tlic  participle  irjituin. 
canens;    but  epanan  is  canunt :   for  eijhan7wnf 
the  root  is  Arabic,  ghann. 

Tareztk,  tarezz€k  =  U\phezC)ii. 

Irhdune  =:irhan,  they  love;  ece  33. 

Laii,  there  yroTet  =  ellan. 


[T]  moan,  tendtCket,  teh^nClet 
I  weep,  halagh. 

Why  do  you  wtq>t  mefel  tehalit?  mag 
halit? 
Do  not  weep,  war  telbet 

76.  /  am  silent,  esdsanagh. 
Be  silent,  siisin. 

77.  /  am  sorry^  nek  ezenesjOmo. 

/  [?]  aw  vexed,  igrawent  nisgam. 
Do  not  be  vexed,  ecue  your  mind  [Bft  «p 
your  heart  f],  suli  ullunnek. 

78.  /  do  not  dissemhle,  isA&nagli  imini 
[I  show  myself}. 

[He  dissembles],  war  sASne  ^m^wtM 
You  dissemble,  tesfrmftrftdaj. 
/  am  content,  I  allow,  permit^  ekebelagh. 
{Arab.,  Kab.) 

79.  /  trust,  efelasegh. 
Confidence,  tef^list,  tiflllas. 

He  confided  (in  African  AraHey,  falash 

{seems  to  be  the  same  r^xH), 
I  am  merry,  nek  ellSwe. 

80.  I  pity  htm,  nek  eg^ras  [eg^tglias?]  te- 
hanit. 

/  do  not  pity  him,  nrhas  ger  [gegh?] 

tehanit. 
Have  mercy  on  me,  adenahi  tehinit. 

^rri.^letkj^gb,egged.ibe 

me),  )E»>1». 

Why  are  you  angry  with  met  mas  kc, 

tej^  fale  {or  felahi)  atkar. 
B\.  He  dishonored  him  before  all  the  world, 

tczPmit  dedesin  idlnct  rurrct. 
I  slight  you,  te'zJmcgh  fellck,  nek  teie- 

mftkay. 
[Slight,  dishonor],  tis^mir. 
He  has  dishonored  me,  enta  tezcm&bi- 
I  fear,  ek>6dagh. 


Corn- 


el diVyTe^/nn  implies  ig^renh,  he  recited? 
pare  j/At;  and  ghered,  warble,  as  Arabic. 

74.   Yedez,  he'  laughed  (B.  M.'s  Temght). 

Tixdlz,  U'ldazit,  laughter. 

Leb<ii*ct  mu.'?t  be  feminine  for  Ubdsent,  from 
Habdsfn,  bad,  | 

But,; 


Ihul,  he  weepp  ;  compare  lleb.  and  Arab.  fca/W, 
and  Kngl.  wail.  In  Dolaportc's  Shiiha,  aUan^ 
weeping,  iMllan,  causing  to  weep;  h  omitted. 

16.  In  Kab.  siUim,  be  silent.  C'omimn*  .\rab. 
mrnaf,  Filuit;  nimn,,  obturarit,  o«  rrianwsit. 

77.  Aiuitgu7n,oTmthcTanezgitm,  (■et-mxtomeaa 

Marrow  (as  in  Kab.) ;  but  for  the  verb  nothing  nmr- 

pong.  cr  apiH'an?    than  Arab,  tuiznn,  of  which  i  have 

thought  it  an  inverted  corruption,     ^ek  ez^ne*- 

juvK),  for  nekfA  mezgum-o,  I  (am)  fn  my  sorrow? 

Jgraii-rnt,  pee  60. 

ShU,  in  Kab.,  lift  up,  cauNj  to  rise. 

irihi,  heart  (Kab.  xdi\  Arab,  lalb,  Ileb.  lifc,  dis- 
play the  parae  elements,  though  in  disguise. 

7i>.   KllrHrnh,  I  am  merr)-.     Kl«?wh«¥,  lUnrm, 


they  were  merry.     TetUamt,  laetificasti.     Olncft, 
Ixappy;  flita,  fern,  tolxa,  wide,  Fiiacioa«:  qiu  laxuA, 
lagus,  liber.     Al*o  frequentative,  lueluf,  it  wai 
let  go  ?    tJee  97. 
80.  Tehtinit  would  recall  ITeb.  and  Arab.  hann. 
Tegit  for  teneut,  fem.,  from  egen,  much.     But,-     Kgrr,  grr,  perhaps  for  foegh,  I  rnaka 
in  30,  tegi't,  thou  hast  done.        "  Adeii-<ihi,  ppread  over  me? 

Wtge  also  seem."  to  be  a  root  (compare  Arab,  xre-  E'hir,  atknr,  should  be  (tkakh^  or  ratheT  ^Uo^ 
jeh — qu,  Hpectabilis  est)  for  decuit.  Hence  (etaJatkah,  bnt  the  Taw;irck  can  not  9ound  h.  U  !• 
tautge;  and  tear  inltiiegi,  it  can  not  be  (it  will  Kab."  eriwhnh,   Arab,  ajjah.      But  Hkar  means 


not  do). 

76.  Ghrr  (here  as  In  Kab.),  is  to  call,  to  cry,  to 
read ;  uniting  Hebrew  hxra,  call,  and  Arabic  Aam, 


read .    T he  A:  is  often  found  for  gh ; 
wrongly. 


full ;"  Kab,  erhchur.     See  lOi 
Tejt8  =  tegfgh,  enters? 

81.  Tf/nuoh,  tezimenK    Root,  ezem  (defirieB- 
Ilodgson  says,  Icy,  Kab.  ?).    //rm,  he  slighted;  iuxmn,  ht  aUclitiL 
\D  tdcs  in-,  at  aide  of? 
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Do  not  fear,  nr  teksok  [teksod]. 

Do  not  trembky  ur  termaga. 

Thou  art  itnpatient,  wMteady,  kc  terma- 

dct. 
/  hide  myself y  efaragb  imani ;   bikcgh 

imani;  esidd&kik. 
/  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  h&ragh 

idCmin. 

82.  /  take  care,  ugflsagh. 
Beware  of  that  man,  eh^wct  halis  wa 

dagh,  agas-n-niet. 
He  is  of  a  treacherous  disposition,  er^ar 

(eghadar?). 
/  do  not  care,  war  ekolagh. 
Take  care  of' the  lugrjage,  agis  flftlen. 

83.  /  wait  for  you,  czedargh  fillek. 
Wait  for  him,  zedar  filles. 

malftren  ? 

He  is  impatient,  enta  war  izedar. 

84.  I  recall  to  mind  {my  friends),  nckesim- 
miktftghet  imaraweni. 

/  am  not  thinking  at  all,  war  inehi  ab£ 

la.     (  Thought  does  notfnd  me  t) 
I  remember,  nek  esimmcsiiy&kal  (?)  or 

kagh  (?). 
8r>.  /  have  forgotten,  etiiagh. 
Thou  hast  Jbrgotten,  tctiiat. 
Forgetfulness,  tatat. 
/  am  accustomed  to ,  nek  esilmadA 

rak  isul-n . 

/  am  accustomed  to  smoke  much,  nek  es 

haaragh  almeddak  tesesen  taba  [axpi 

discam  haustum  <o6acci]. 
/  teach  you,  nek  esalm^akay. 
8G.  /  know,  sitnagh. 


Icb  not  know,  ur  essi&nagh. 

Do  you  not  know  t  ke  war  tessinat  ? 

/  am  puszled,  nek  amdeggeg. 

87.  /  understand,  cgerahagh. 
/  have  not  understood  what  you  said,  war 

cgerahagh  meggcrit. 
/  understand  a  little  Tarkiye,  cgerahagh 

andifrrcn  da  Tcm^hight. 
/  can  not  speak  it,  war  dobegh  araokel 

cnis. 

88.  /  am  learning  Tarkiye,  etatftragh  al- 
mnd  enTcm^hight  [petodoctrinam]. 

/  know  the  Kurdn  by  heart,  ikfasagh  el 
Kuran;  etafagh. 

89.  Teach  me  Tejinaghen,  agim^kftbe  Te- 
finoghen. 

/  acquaint,  inform  you,  elarSgbak. 

I  read,  nek  raragh  [gharaghj. 

Read,  tdgeri  [teghfirij. 

/  have  read  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
KelissQk,  nek  6g&T€k  ror  el  fakuren 
Kclissuk  ezay  (esan)  tegfiri  boUen. 

90.  /  write,  kat&bagb.     {Arab,) 
Written,  iktab. 
/count,  esedanagb. 
Counted,  isCdan. 
Are  these  cowries  counted,  or  notf  tim- 

gel  idagh  is^dftnen,  mcr  war  is^&nen? 

What  is  the  name  of  this  in  Tarkiye  f 
wadagh,  innagh  bmennis  se  TexniU 
Bhight? 

Your  name  t  ism<5nnek  ? 
'91.   /  pray,    umadagh.      [From  Arab, 
'amad,  which   degenerated  from  the 
idea  of  cot\firming  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal baptizing.] 

Have  vou  finished  your  prayer  f  ke  tc- 
symuct  timaddnnek  ? 


TtmUiga :  but  terhnmek,  anzietr  (with  k),  and 
termddet  (with  d).    In  Kab.  erfflqt^  tremble. 

Bsiddaktk  (-kigh  t  -ghlgh  ?).  l-^rom  sideris  (sl- 
deghtof),  "secretly,"  we  might  lay  down  ndeah, 
as  the  root  But  ined  eqhaf  fnut^  **  he  bidet  nis 
bead^'*  givet  ua  simply  ised,  be  bides,  and  etidda- 
Uk^  I  hide  th^, 

Idtmin,  perhap^  is  dual.  Two  checks;  Barth 
has  idimdwen  (139)  for  faces,  pi.:  root  udem, 
cheek,  face,  Kab. 

89.  Eheictt  =  egnoff,  of  68,  **  shun." 

yiett  [In  l)elaporte*s  Sbilba  the  word  means 
"ercB,"  w*>TiK,] 

Iti'iL,  be  cares.    Compare  the  Haasa  verb  kuta, 
to  care,  in  the  Ber.  Mr.  8chi>n*s  rocabalarr,  and  *tive  imtthar,  petiit,  which  is  common.    De  Slane, 
tknU  in  lOi.  in  a  Berber  (Shiiba?)  poem,  has  idder  and  iter; 


87.  Efferah,  understand  tbou  ?  So  aghiket^  ad- 
enoe.  It  seems  to  be  a  pure  natire  root,  as  isen, 
he  knew. 

Meagerlt  is  explained  by  Barth  as  me  gerU=: 
me  tfkerit ;  or,  rather,  me  teakrit,  wliat  thou  hast 
called  out  Meggered  {jmeghertdi  is  a  harangue. 
See  29. 

IkL,  not  certain  TemdeUdght,  as  ImSehaghe,  for 
Kab.  Temazight^  Imozagh. 

Aswkel;  see  85. 

88.  Jtar,  petiit    In  Kab.  I  know  only  the  c 


vis.,  iveiUk  iddemin,  toi  que  Ton  implore  (tmv  «^« 

ktaffon^voitf);   and  win  Uran,  he  who  wishes 

(6  CnrAi'). 
Ikfae  is  corrupt  Arable,    ^ajl/,  £^^ 
BtafapK,  I  hare  caught  or  hold  iiut,  often  has 

tr,  as  though  tcata/  were  the  root    It  is  Aimb. 


84  Iktha,  cogitarit,  seems  to  be  the  Kak  not  ' 
Uenoe  imek'hi,  secum  reputarit ;  and  here,  isim- 
mikti,  the  causative. 

ImartM-eni,  my  friends?  my  sorrows?     Else- 
where  immerauen,  mutual  weeping :  root  ru,  sob- 
Mag,  Kab.     But  imidaueni,  my  firiends  (Prod.  , 
8oo) ;  imidiy  a  friend.  , , 

Eeimmesugakogh  suggests  a  root,  suyak  ^>  y^  ft  \>f^*  whether  native  or  imported.   Commoo 
uyak;  but  esimmesiiyaffhnk  (I  remember  thee)  a, in  Kab.     See  another  etaf  In  808. 
root  sujia.    Both  are  stimnge  to  me.  I    83.  Atfinek.  teach  thou ? 

W.  Jfii,  he  forgot,  Kab.  iUtr,  be  informed?    llaghf  oompara  AnK  !«• 

Umed  (Arab,  and  Heb.),  be  learned;  ieitmed,^ghn,  loeutus  fuit 
hetougfat;  here,  be  learned.  j     Etmi,  peritus  fnit;  as  appMn  by  oomparlng 

M^uktdrak  has  a  sylUble  too  much;   read  this  with  88.    Emn  is  ison,  sclvit,  as  In  8«.    The 
stOmadaak.    Then  mkieil  or  ieQl  means  custom  ?  I  verb  should  be  pluml  here  ?    Rrerek = enkingh  ; 

Ahneddak^zAlmeddagh,  (ut)  disoam.  and  the  vowel  of  the  pennltimate  dlstin«iilsb«B 

/■httor  b  for  Kab.  biear,  he  began.    So  tealhiaH  the  past  tense  fhmi  (rAcro^*,  present  tense, 
tom,  laelpit  pai1at=partiuft  91.  TetymdH  belongs  to  an  Important  not, 

IVs/smteiw;  inlstbeprep.  •'ofr*  \im4da.  It  U  finished  (86);  imda  in  IMaporta*s 
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92.  (/)  fold  {my)  hands  \finger8\  asim-|     Lei  go  the  cord,  sellaelue  frriwL 
mekeris  isfkkftden.  /  let  go^  sellaelueragh. 

Fold  ye  your  hands,  simmekerissit  i8ik-|98.  Pluck  off,  ekas. 


kadenawen, 
I  fast,  ezomagh.     \_Arah.  »6m.] 
Are  you  fasting  t  ke  tazomet? 

93.  /  have  had,  once  I  had,  kftla  ille. 
[Kdld,  once  upon  a  time;  ille,  there 
was  ?  rori  or  ghori  seems  wanting.  ] 

I  have  not,  war  ror  ille  [read,  war  rori 
.     ille]. 
I  have  nothing  to  eat,  war  ikt^fagh  ak- 
shegh  [non  sufficio  {quod)  edant], 

94.  /  add,  give  more,  csewadagh. 

Add  to  me  a  little,  sewadahi  andiirren. 
I  arrive,  wadagh  [watagh]. 
We  are  arrived,  nuat  [new at]. 
{The  cold)  decreases,  efenas.' 
I  lessen,  nek  afenis-tennet  (?). 
*—  {of  fluids),  esod^b&ragh. 

95.  Bring  me  something,  auyoheet  harret. 
/  bring  it  to  you,  wauegbakit. 

/  leave,  let,  nek  oyagh. 

IjCt  hitn  go  {walk),  eyit  drrCgesh. 

96.  I  set  free  a  slave,  sidderfagh  likeli. 
A  freed  slave,  ^6li  nellil. 

A  freedman,  ad^rif. 

/divorce  a  woman,  ezimmizeagh  tamate. 

I  marry y  itidibonagh. 

He  has  divorced  his  former  wife,  izim- 

m&ze  hannis,  tadagh  roris  tille  [qwe  ei 

eral]. 
{And)  has  married  a  young  girl,  awe  ta- 

liad  nndiirret.     (On  awe,  sec  95.) 

97.  I  hold  fast,  Qtiifa^h. 
Wc  take  [laj/  hold  q/'],  nuttcf. 
Catch  it,  hold  it,  ot'tuft.     (See  88.) 
Holdfast  the  card,  atcf  irriwi. 


/  take  off,  pluck,  ek&sagh. 

liaise^  take  away,  [telle  !  J  atkaL 

/  carry  off,  atkaJagh. 

I  put  the  load  on  the  camel,  otageii^b  ilft- 

len  fel  amdnis ;  nek  etajejjegh  iflUen. 
[He  heaped  things  tqHm  him\,  egag  fellas 

ilftlen. 

99.  /  take  the  load  {from  the  camel),  eta- 
kozagh  ilftlen;  ezdzebagh  il&len  (fel 
amdnis). 

I  put  on  the  (horse's)  saddkj  nek  ekSral 
alakif ;  nek  csewftragh  alakif. 

Put  the  saddle  on,  siiar  clakif. 

/  take  the  saddle  off,  ekassagb  elakif. 
(98.) 

100.  I  seek,  look  for,  et&ragh.     (88.) 
What  do  you  look  for  f  ma  tettirret? 
Search  well,  ummagh  hullen.    (31.) 

/  entreat,  beg,  etaragh  [another  form  of 
the  present  for  ete't&ragh  ?]. 

101.  I  send,  esukegb. 

/  call  for,  ^aragh  [agheragh  ?]. 
Call  him,  dgSret  [agheret  ?]. 
/  show,  esekSnagh  [point  out]. 
Show  me  the  road,  sekenahi  abarraka. 
/  do  not  show  you,  nek  war  esekenaghaL 

102.  /  collect,  etawaragh. 

/  hid  [stored  upf]  etwaragh. 

/  cover  {my  face  with  my  handsy,  haragh. 


97.  SelluelMert  But  eee  79. 
OS.  There  arc  four  roots  in  Kab.  \rith  th«  radi- 
cals ks:  (1.)  Ekkcx,  auftr,  cxiie ;  liil-v,  oxQiL 
(2.)  Hks,  Ytaace  (i>t'cu8>  ;  ik>n,  |>Rvit ;  iJL  .«.  fard'. 
(3.)  /Ay^,  inipupit,  momnnlit  (-»  riKm.-r*.  (4.)  tt  x . 
plica;  ik^a,  plicnit ;  »i:f.xxt/,  plicat  To  tho  3J  1 
nf<r  Delaporto'a rovtrrr.it nrlKux-s  ventiii,  I  hare 
I  tried  to  resolve  (•.')  and  (3)  into  vuifif^  fOTjMtf. 
Shilha.  Barth  lia«  ejumddade,  (the  nights)  aro'See  also  »it<»  in  167;  tkon,  213. 
Ii«?Hed.  Causative,  ifrinnia,  he  ended.  Alfo]  Atk:U  at  firHt  ^eems  to  be  the  Arabic  ihfrqal: 
imi^ide  [  —  injomdo  y],  (our  food)  U  finiahcd,  gone,  hut  Ben  .Mu?a  spells  it  with  eimplc  k,  not  k.  W. 
See  farther  under  103.  latktt,  government. 

93.   Kail,  une  foia ;  Kab.  thrkkllr ;  Shilha,  iral  I     In  (.  liad.  jrjt'nj  means  laden.     We  hare  her^  a 
Iktefa  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  Sth  form,  from  root  {i<in.  pak,  or  aanh,  meaning  to  heap  or  load; 
kf/a,  and  n^t  to  be  connected  with  ik/n,  he  gave,  Ifn^quentative,  jt')rf])i.     Otdrjenj/i  i.-<  prt>«ent  tt-nw 
unless  thi«i  i.s  it.'^clf  only  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  (for  otdfffpharihi),  a.rid  ctajnjrgh  apparpntlv  the 
verb.  [frequentative. 

Snrad  [«*.  jra/]  peems  to  me  the  causative  of  I     Ol».  Etak''>zanh  might  Fcem  to  mean,  "  I  coiik 


94. 


lira/,  a  root  common  in  Kab.     Thus  iicat,  acccs-  down,"  but  it  U  here  causative :  a?  eztzib'iah  d 
eit ;'  isciraf,  addidit.  *  \ej-dzebonh,  because  (I  supiH>se)  « becomes  z  thrriugh 

Andurrrn,  a  little,  combined  with  wa<frT/7n,  the  prc)ximity  of  the  other /.  '1  he  nx't*  Af^,  <>  r, 
Bmall,  gives  a  root  dnt.     In  Kab.,  rdniA,  a  little,  zob  are  named  in  6.'. 

The  8  mu8t  once  have  been  a  pronoun  :  edrtift,  a      Fel  {\x\>on)  w  ujjedboth  of  taking  down  and  i^t- 
littlc  of  it.     J^ee  alno  f7»  .wrr<'f,  in  06,  for  young,    ting  up. 

95.  in  Kab.,  arcld,  bring  to  me  hither;  ynui,  Ekrralanhf  ehml,  gird?  In  160,  ir«le<i,  he 
he   brought,  led.'     Anitohi  mu.-t  be  formed   of  igirded,  which  perhaps  ehould  be  iVtAW**/. 

auui\  bring;  dhi,  to  me.     In  i)6,  atre  (=:i/ihci)\     .Vrwir,  put  on;  and  et-atraraph\  I  collect  (U^i), 
duxit,  for  marn'rd.  j*eem  to  be  akin.     But  see  oirar\  in  113. 

Ot/aph  is  a  different  verb,  imperative.  |     lOl.  /.vUa,  he  sends.  Is  possibly  the  caueative 

J^;^',  let,  leave;  in  Kab.,  e)ji.  of  ka,  he  paired ;  fem.  tika. 

96.  y^UiL  fn-ed,  from  aid,  free.  A  root  of  verj'  War  CM-krtwnhak.  Here,  u  in  10.\  the  p»>w\r 
like  pound  is  in  105,  and  another  in  50.  Jzimiz ;  of  inir  to  attract  the  accu.-*,  pron.  i.*  negUxled. 
ace  in  81,  i^'W,  he  dishonored.  |Klscwhere,  aa  in  106,  129,  we  have  the  Kaba-I  cr 

Ilann'i^,  wife,  and  halis,  man,  are  peculiar  to  normal  order. 
Tcraght.     [gu.  hali^,  a  "fellow;"   hannis^  "his;     lO'i.  Imokns  i«  the  only  instance  I  hare  o\h 
naatef'j  Wrved  of  «  and  r  interchanging.     In  Bro*«IaPd 

Tahad,  laJ»s ;  Hiad,  lad,  are  very  like  Arab,  xrr-  we  read  imupqfr  and  imicffrr,  conveoiu     In  Pe- 

lad,  Bon,  which  in  Temght  ateo  appears  as  abartuL  .laporte  the  qbecomn  k.     There  ia  also  In  Kabail 

•  In  Prod  Son.  r««yem,  tuiutia ;  oAamytt.  asiu  fart. !  ""f7«;  ^e  reaped,  and  tmger,  it  wa  t2m>vn ;  pa*- 

Blwmaf^mas  [read  ttwuayatnat  f],  •duratia  ci.  Isive,  from  ger. 
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[)r«  mf£  Mer^f],  memokas  dis.  |108.  7  Aonor  you,  esimgharftphak. 

Where  did  ye  meet  himf  kawcnit  edagh.     He  has  not  honored  me,  warhi  isimghar. 
atamokasem    roris  ?     [  Vos,  quo  loco  100.  /  bear  witness  to  you,  egehftghak, 


convenistis  ad  eum  r] 
Jlie  jteople  gather  in  one  place,  idlnet  jc- 
mok&scn  s  edcg  fyen. 
103vj  The  market  is  full,  ewifet  ydtkar. 
The  jteople  go  asunder,  idlnet  fbbcda. 
T^e  tribe  is  scattered,  tausit  tcsimandc. 

104.  /  Ifcef]  salute  you,  nigerak  es  sft- 
1am. 

Salute  him,  ^ras  es  Pftlam. 

/  seize  your  hand,  atafagh  afos  cnik. 

/  embrace  him,  ekif llCghas. 

He  Jell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  yu 

dar  fel  erinnis  ah&Rl  timallut. 
/  embrace  his  knees,  (and)  kiss  them,  ne- 

kodegh  fcl  faddnnifl,  ahasen  c  timifllnt. 
A  kiss,  tamulit  [tamolirt :  tamolight  ?]. 
I  kiss,  cmolgrflgh  [emolCghagh  ?]. 

105.  f follow  thee,  nek  elkam&kay. 
Follow  him,  clkcmt. 

/  obey  or  follow,  nek  clilal  [elilagh]. 
Does  El  Khadlr  obey  the  orders  of'  Al- 

kuttabuf    £1  Khmlir  elil  AlkUttftbu? 
He  does  not  obey  him,  war  yilkSmit. 
/  refuse  to  submit  to  thee,  nek  ugar&ghak 

8crha. 
That  tribe  has  revolted  against  their  chief, 

tauslt  tadagh  (tindegh)  irhit  amano- 

kal  nbsen. 
lOG.  Help  me  f  dehclahi. 

/  he^  you,  edehelaghak. 
107.  Make  place  [forme'],  shink&hln  fi^e. 


103.  Elsewhere,  as'imanif,  with  •  torn  dresii; 
timminde  (the  tribe)  Ls  extirpated;  ezzud  tm- 
mendf,  oar  provisions  are  gone.  These  three 
■uggeet  that  tearing  and  rending  are  the  ewenoe 
of  a  root  'tmende.  Bat  as  this  word  means  (the 
food)  is  finiiihed  (see  91),  possibly  all  belong  to 
the  root  xmMa,  30. 

1(H  Ag«r-a»\  either  ^^  throw  salnte,'*  tromaer, 
*  nrw  cut  salute,**  from  gher;  agh/ras.   See  101.  i 


Bear  me  testimony,  gehahi. 
I  swear,  ehadagh  [I  swore  f]. 
I  swear,  ohadagb. 
/  swear  falsely,  ehadagh-s-baho. 
He  swore  Jalsely,  yehad-8-baho. 
/  make  jteace  between  them,  et<!nagh  tini- 
hftrcn  [/  speak  goodness  f  protection  .*"]. 

110.  / ^o /o  W,  esherragh.    {Arab.) 
,  nek  amistcn. 

/  overcome  you  at  law,  imeghak  se  she- 

riat. 
/  am  cast  in  a  suit,  etiwamagh ;   {the 

money  is  lost),  eh€ri  inek&he. 

111.  I  praise,  cgeriddagh. 
{theet),  nek  elakadftkay. 

I  praise  God,  goder  Mesi  [gOdegh  ?]. 
/  promise  to  you  safe  conduct ;  I  engage 

to  you  my  faith,  egLsbCrak  alkawel. 
/  will  not  betray  {you),  war  ighadarngb. 
/break  faith  {with  thee),  nek  irkshedak 

alkawel. 
He  has  broken  faith  {with  me),  enta  irk- 

sbcdabi  alkawel :  arzar  da  alkawel. 

112.  I  have  made  him  confess  by  some 
means  or  other,  nek  csleakak  cstiwit 
te'zar  alarctahi  gaway  Okar. 

I  deny,  odelagh. 

(7  refuse  to  you  ?),  nek  od^akay,  ode- 
lagh el  kber  innek. 

7  refuse  to  you,  nek  endarakay. 

I  punish  you,  nek  akazibftkay. 

lie  has  refused  {to)  me,  indarabi. 

[//«  refused  to  me  sjteech  concerning  it  f]^ 
indarabi  meggcrcd  sirs. 

113.  I\wdon  me!  ensbabi. 
7  pardon  you,  cnsbagbak. 


lOS.  Ittimghar  (he  made  great),  as  in  Kab.,  is 
from  the  root  mekhtr,  great ;  tlie  k  becoming  gh 
in  the  causative,  as  in  some  other  verbs. 
-      ,    ^  -, ,  _^ 109.  Oeh,  "testify  thou,'*  shows  the  root  of  th« 

EknV,  cherish  thou  t   See  eh'tl  in  83.    Different  Kab.  inig€{h),  a  witness ;  in  Rhiiha  also  emji. 
an  ikel  («),  he  marched,  iagei,  he  turned  aside,     TiUiiMrin  is  explained  by  Barth  as  '*  protee- 
Ma,  he  broiled:  roots  liable  to  confuskm.    Also  tlon,**  and  also  "goodness.**    Combine  it  with 
iAlet  in  65.  [eMri,  wealth,  and  perhaps  with  Arabw  kheir,  good, 

Odtah,  I  (all  f  nMagh,  we  fall  (71),  war  tidu,  since  kh>r  is  common  in  Kak 
kat  thou  fall;  If  to  be  so  written  denote  a  root  I    110.  Tma  (Kab.),  superavit,  frvm,  superfult; 
Jdti  (compare  daif,  under).    But  if  tidu  is  untnist-' two  verbs  which  are  hard  to  keep  separate.  Uma 
worthy,  aitar,  or  rather  afar,  is  the  root;  in  Kabu  in  Venture  is  il  triomphe.)    Here  we  hare  aotlre 
to  go  down.  and  passive  imnh,  suponarl,  etiwamagh,  supers* 

Fadm  Ofaden  f)  pL  of  (^/Ttd,  knee?  tus  sum.    8ee  the  preliminary  remarks. 

Aha-tcB.    Aha=zAgaof39f  Inetuhe,  strictly.  I  think,  "Is  eaten;**  a  sort 

Im/»Ur  ((rm'Hrgh),  he  kisses  f  of  Niphal  pasrive,  from  ek*ke. 

106.  Elk^m  in  Kak  "arrive."     Qjl  may  il-     111.  On  c^eruf  (<v/A^d 0,  see  29. 
ksm,  "pcrtinult,**  explain  the  double  use?  glakddJkay,  from  ilakadt 

Serhit^  victory,  primacy,      yogar  (Shillia  and     Eqinhenk,  or  eaish^gh-akf    I  enter  to  thee. 
Kab.),  "it  exceeds,**  and  so  once  (I  think)  In     Alkmcel  Is  oormpt'  Arabic     Ghadar  also  If 
Barth.    Thos  ugaraghak  Mtrku  may  seem  to  mean  Arabic 
**supero  tlbl  pnestantlam.**  I    Irk^JuA  seems  a  mistake  for  iohshm  (a  parti- 

IrhiL    Barth  suspeeto  It  should  be  "  war  irhft,"*  .dplal  form),  "  deceiving*  (see  IIQ),  from  Arable 
loves  not.    I-^nal  t  Is  then  nselees.     May  not  t  be  ghesh,  deeeplt 
radical,  and  irhat  mean  d^eeit^  exeutsitf  \    Arxar :  ina,  be  broke. 

Amanf^kai,  ehlei:     Thmokolten,  they  Invest     US.  IVnfW,  he  denied  ? 

by  Ben  M6sa).     These  words,  with  the  term.wbat  Is  ol;  before  It?   Does  1:  replaoe  tost  afo  f 
**k6V*  eecm  pecalkr  to  TmnMhIght.  118.  indho,  he  pardoned,  malls  Axak  fMM,  hs 

106.  IdHwL  be  helped?  Ifocsot 

Vol.  ilL — A  a  a 
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Pardon  fiic,  O  Lord!   e  Mesi,  takfut 

felle. 
Ransom  him^  sok&las  tdff^aut  enis. 
/  wrong  you,  nek  owaradakaj  [owara- 

nakay  ?]. 
Thou  wrongest  wie,  tdwaradahi. 

114.  /  doubt f  hesitate,  am  mistakeny  nek 
amdipgeg. 

I  amiiot  mistaken  as  to  what  I  said,  nek 
war  amdiggep  tidid,  au  annegh. 

Sins,  pi.  ibakk&den. 

/  commit  sin,  nek  egcr  [egegh]  ebftke^. 
IGhad.  Bekk&den,  «tiis.] 

I  am  authorized,  egelayegh. 

/  have  been  longing  for  you,  ezoweragh. 

115.  I  disturb  you,  nek  ashelanakay. 
You  disturb  me,  ke  tcshledahi :  ke  te- 

kesadahi  mak&na  nawa  kannak. 
Let  me  alone,  aiyahi ;  {trouble  me  not), 

war  shillahl. 
I  tickle,  nek  akerittegh  (t^mandan). 

116.  /  envy  thee,  nek  mansheghakay. 
'Abidin  envies  Bakdy  on  account  of  [the 

UUye],  'Abidin  emunshagh  El  BakAy 

fel  temust  innis. 
/  cheat  you,  betray  you,  nek  ghad^rakay 

(Arab.),  nek  igh^kraghak. 
J%ou  hast  cheated  me,  taghdarredahL 

1 17.  /  steal,  ok&ragh.    (So  Aa6.) 
The/l,  tokar  (and  tekdrak,  below). 
A  thief,  amkara</.    (So  Kah.) 
Thieves  have  stolen  my  camel,  imakara- 

dcn  okaren  amSnis  eni. 
The  Kel-ulli  are  expert  in  stealing,  Kel- 

ulli  idababen  dag  te'kara/r. 
I  seduce  (?),  nek  takariUak. 
That   viLin  has  seduced  the  woman  (?), 

halis  adagh  ctakara^  tamandant. 

118.  /  take  vengeance,  nek  azalagh  cra- 
ni. 

Vengeance  is  sweet,  tamazilt-n-era  tazed. 


7\zl;fut,  "thou  haat  forgiven,"  as  firom  al;fO. 
The  it  Is  a  comiption  of  aiu,  from  Arabic  'a/u, 
Tefednut,  ransom,  from  Arab.  /e<fa. 
SokdlaSy  return  (repay)  for  him.    See  25. 
(hear,  injure  thou  CO.    Toiparat^  2nd  pere. 
114.  Tidid,  tnie?  truth? 
Au^^awtca,  that  which. 
Ezoeragh^  from  Arab,  zor,  violence? 

^13//.r-'t,''*ri"'^\  *'";^^\'  ^^^^  ?^  passive  (or  Niphal),  inebuifi^he  was  woanAtd. 
JAmm   (tickle   thou?).      In   Kab.   ekret,   ralce,  J^,^^^^^-  J'^^jcipj/^ounded. 
•crape.     Belovr,  karrauef,  \n  torn.  a.^:^^  >r«m  NpK  ^nA  Ar»K  nH.»m  ».n^ 


He  has  revenged  on  them  the  hhod  oj  his 
father,  izel  dassen  ash&ii-ii-6his. 

/  beat  you,  nek  watak. 

He  beat  kirn,  till  the  blood  came  omt,  yi- 
wat,  bar  tegnuid  ashen. 

119.  /  imprison,  ergelUgh  (awidagh 
iyen). 

A  prison,  ehe-n-errSgal. 

/  put  in  chains,  egegh  <s&ar  dar  eiiii- 
ms  II  <io  a  chain  on  his  fieri;]. 

/  put  a  waistchain  on  his  back,  a  hand- 
cuff on  his  hands,  gegh  teshim  dar  da- 
rannis,  gegh  tiyat  dar  afasannU. 

120.  /  circumcise^  nek  em^nkAden,  {par- 
ticijK), 

Circumcised,  imankad,  pL  imanklden. 
/  castrate,  nek  emeleagh. 

121.  /  wound  somebody,  sabi^yftsagh  av^a- 
dem. 

He  is  wounded,  aboyis  (?). 
Wounded,  anasbayas. 

122.  /  box  Oie  ear,  anttegh. 
/  slap  the  face,  cdebarahagh. 
/  kick,  stamp  with  the  foot,  tcrsell&dagh. 
/  strike  with  the  knee,  nek  tesmen  kas- 

8&dagh. 
/  give  a  foil,  nek  esfll&ras  [enllftghas]. 

123.  I  wrangle,  nek  tllySragh  sh^lklkan. 
/  cut  {off)  his  headj  nek  tesifggun5t 

[tesiiggOgh-as-t]. 
Strangle  thou  {him),  orea-s. 
/  strangle  {him),  nek  or^agh-as. 

124.  /  go  to  war,  iggelegh  dagh  ^g^cn. 
[Egehen,  an  inroad,  or  luilitary  cxj^^- 
dition.'] 

The  people  gather,  idlnet  tidanen. 
Tftey  intend  an  expedition,  ytbi»kcn  e{:C- 
hen. 

A'shiniy  blood,  U  nearl7  an  In  Hauaa.  In  Kah 
we  find  idcmiuin^  as  if  Arabic  pL 

S/<i  or  ti.  father. 

Vairat,  "he  beat>,"  ia  the  root,  at  in  Kab. 
Tcfpnad  (with  adverbial  d  final)*  from  i'Jtvu  he 
went  out ;  Temght,  not  Kab^ 

119.  IrljeU  he  Imprisoned  f 

Er't,  neck  (In  Kab.) ;  fel  erinni*^  on  hi*  wrk 
(Prod.  Son).  Dar  (  =  dnffir^  back  ?  (if*  the  pnrp- 
oiiitionc).  IfoMn,,  hand?.  I  infer  that  »*  itfr  u 
a  collar  or  neckband,  itthim^  %  walj>t-chaia.  nucf. 

handcuff. 

121.  From  129,  buyis  (or  abofrutf),  a  wonzuL 
The  causative  verb  is  tabayof,  wound  tho:i :  tb« 


•crape. 

110.  Imurvthegh,  he  envied;  anwahagh  (imon- 
shagh  f),  enviouA. 

I'rl,  upon;  tennisf,  affair. 

117.   y^ukar^  jfokar,  he  stole,  seems  to  have  sec- 
ondary verb>»,  pekarad.  ijfkarak,  jrekanui. 

Ti'mandarU  =z taviattut  of  Kab.?     The   form' 
'^^tJ^^J^'^J^^T'c      I         Ar     '  3.  I,    tbe  Pame  root  aa  tfk^li.  starting  aetting  i.fl;  whSrh 

Ua^Suered.  '^  '      '*"  ^''^  ^  '^'  «  '^''^^^     ^  Tentured  to  pr<. 


Aicadfvn,  from  Heb.  and  ArabL  odam^  i 

122.  rbardh,  he  slapped  ?    {Ibardgk,  he  treated 
in.««oIcntly?)     See  Abdrdgh  in  138. 

123.  Itfwjg,  he  cut  off? 

Orra,  struigle,  may  be  compared  with  eri,  neck. 
Kab.,  and  in  119. 

124.  125.  Inflf,  he  went  or  aet  off,  aeeotf  to  bk 


•  propwf 


111    iv  7  fho  ^»Hf  «f  Ki~w^      J  ,«i f  ««J^"«nK  the  verb  ikeU  (nee  2SS»,  and  rpsanksd  #:- 

118.  AV</,  the  debt  of  blood.    Azal  was  at  first  jj^^  ^j^^^j^  „  jj^  causative  (vix.,  eaJeto  pv  i-  ^ 

written  by  Barth  aa  with  y^  .  I  suspect  is  is  make  the  beasts  start) ;  aa  Arab.  «?*.  Rot  I^arJj 
here .  jU.  and  me™  denund.  Zali.«t  n^y'ptkm,  ^'V?Si~"''  "™""  "*  •"" 
roots  in  Kab.  Itbnet;  Arab.  <fuma,  wortdf     Hm  vwd  fCf> 


Azid^  azld,  sweet 


iTades  North  Africa. 
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Thew  tkiiberatej  emsakan  meden. 

125.  rheif  are  about  to  starty  yuboken  td- 
ktii. 

The  expedition  taJoea  horse,  egChen  ir 

keb.    (Arab.) 
They  invest  their  chief,  tinmokolen  ama- 

nokal  nissen. 

The  expedition  left,  egChen  ^gClc. 
We  thcdl  Jightf  adeneknes.     [Eknas, 

battle.-^ 

126.  The  expedition  attacked,  egChen  ohak. 
They  fell  upon  the  cattle,  ehukan  ishitan. 
Theif  plunder  the  tentSy  asfekcn  ihannan. 
They  take  away  every  thing,  atlUcn  auay 

ilaUihcn  </er  nu'rct  {they  seize  whatever 
{is)  there  of  the  whole). 
They  take  the  male  and  female  slaves,  fg 
Alien  ikelan  e  tlkel&tcn. 

127.  They  lead  away  the  horses,  wottan 
ivesan.  [They  bring  upf  See  iwat  in 
J)4.] 

TTiey  drive  away  the  cows,  oh&gcn  iwan. 

the  woolly  sheep,  •h&gcn  tikindc- 

men. 

the  {hairy)  sheep,  oh&gen  tihatcn. 

the  goatSj  ohftgcn  iilli. 

128.  Tliere  teas  nothing  but  weejAng  of  the 
women  and  children,  war  akimu  har  ti- 
d€dcn  c  iliadeni  mmeraucn  dag  tim- 
Bhagh.     [N.B.  e,  and;  as  12G,  130.] 

They  fought  hard,  us&san  ag&zar. 
They  would  notjiee,  war  cbokan  cgcwct. 
(52.) 

129.  TTtey  vanqtiished  them  only  by  num- 
bers, entenet  war  tanamcn  har  s  cgod. 

Died,  who  died,  amut,  awa  amut. 


Emiidktn  Mcms  to  hare  m  aa  a  i^ciprocal  form. 

M>'den,  men,  as  in  Kab. 

lift.  Ibfiki  is  clearlj  lued,  Just  as  in  Kab.  ibgha, 
he  irlll,  he  Li  about,  he  means ;  and  seems  to  be 
the  same  irord.  ^'et  the  latter  is  identical  irith 
Arab,  bagha,  decult,  from  which  I  think  it  is  bor- 
roired.    See  125. 

Inmt'>kel  for  imnokelt    See  106. 

I*i6.  Ohak,  ohag,  in  Temght,  are  the  root  awagh 
of  KaU,  but  take  a  stronger  sense.  Awagh  la 
"iume,"  but  oAo^  "cape,  rape." 


Was  wounded^  who  uxm  wounded,  dge- 

shen  bilyXscn,  awa  buyis. 
Was  speared,  who  was  speared,  dgesben 

tidik,  awa  gishen. 
Was  smitten,  who  was  smitten,  ^gesben 

tiwit  awa  glshcn. 
The  whole  tribe  was  extirpated,  taosit 

ikdtCnes  temmindc.    (91.) 
Except  a  few  lads  who  were  absent,  asel 

barret  ijiadcn,  war  badarin. 
Tfiere  was  not  one  who  was  not  wounded, 

war  tille  dakbsen  die  war  ncbuyu. 

130.  Mm  were  broken  and  crushed,  idlnet 
arzan  c  digd^gen. 

They  ransacked  their  villages,  atiki^lan 

emazagbe  nissen. 
They  took  it  and  went  away  with  it,  clu- 

cnt,  e'ngSlen  dSris. 

The  enemy  despaired,  {sblngo  arab&g^n. 
/  despair,  nek  cherabftragh. 
The  whole  town  bums,  agbdrim  iketdnes 

irrar.    (170.) 
Theyjled  into  the  forest,  imar  rasan  fge- 

sben  ebi^bkan.     [They  were  broken, 

and  entered  the  bus}ics.'\ 
I  flee,  nek  arzegb.    [/  am  broken  f] 
They  make  a  stand,  ibdCdan.    (41.) 

131 .  They  gather,  isartftyen  bar  cmokftsan. 
[They  caused  to  join,  until  they  assem- 
bled mutually.'] 

Their  chief  addressed  them,  emegered 
dassen  amanokal  nissen.  .  (20.) 

132.  He  exhorted  them  to  defend  their  worn- 
en,  innftsen  bawanim  auadagb  .aka- 
wen  igerawen  tid^dcn  ennawen.  [He 
said  to  them ....  that  (?)  to  you  Uuy 
set  free  your  women.] 

And  your  children,  ezafnet  d  iliaden  na- 
wen. 


the  pron.  acens.  tan  (them).  Amen^  thej  orer- 
asin  Kab. 

Ayxf,  multitude,  as  in  Bhiiha  yeggHt,  it  was 
numerous. 

Egiahen  seems  to  come  from  eiriAhy  enter  or 
pierce.  (So  ernnhcihi  terjadauten,  cup  me  behind 
the  ear,  i.  e.  pierce  to  me  the  back-head.)    Jdak, 


Ehitkan  in  137  b  dhdgen;  but  perhape  they  he  pierced  with  a  spear,  Heb.  dakar;  At,  dukk 


differ  in  tense. 

A^<keny  I  conjecture,  should  be  at{feghen,  they 
empty;  from /oz/A.    «ee  174 

Ig/al  may  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as  ikfel^ 
he  ransacked.    130. 

1^.  Tthntrn  seem^  to  be  the  same  word  as  tig- 
haten,  goats,  from  taghat,  she-goat,  in  Kab.  Barth  'emshed 
also  has  tarat  ( =  faghat)^  she-goat;  yet  he  Is  sure 
tliat  tihatin  means  (hairy)  sheep ;  and  that  uUi 
(Which  in  Kab.  is  a  fl'xk  of  sh<Hj>  or  goats)  Is  the 
Temght  plnral  for  gnats.  In  137  uUi  is  sheep  (?). 
[There  \a  no  doubt  that  ulli  comprises  oocasion- 
allv  both  sheep  and  goats.— B.3  _  ^  .,     _,  ^ 

m  Akimu  is  from  ilphm^  It  rented  or  remained ^AW,  It  gushed  out ;  qo.  engMlen.  erupemnt? 
(41) ;  also,  it  remained  over,    liar,  except  Irahagh,  he  despaired.    Bke  initial,  marking 

Immerau,  reciprocal  rerb,  from  iru,  he  sobbed ; 
immeranen,  they  sobbed  mutually. 

Agizar,  war.     Utnlsan  (perliaps),  "they 
obatuate;**   Ar.  'tita;  which  might  gvnerate  a 
caosattre  Terb,  iaosa.    Bat  for  the  Arablo  root, 
w«  hare  In  Kab.  assay,  lieaTy.    8ee  asitsn  la  150. 

1S9.  War  tan-omen,  ThenegatlTtMarattmoto 


tcat\  the  struck,  smote     Hence  tuJtik  and  tivU, 
feminine  nouns. 
Brf  . . .  qu.  tear-eri,  ne-paa  f   So  Kab. 

130.  Trza^  he  broke ;  also,  he  was  broken ;  bat 
for  the  passive  we  seem  presently  to  And  imarrax; 
in  Kabail  Inures  and  t'rre^.  Idigdeg  or  idiggid,  he 
crushed:  flrequentative.  Compare  IleK  dakak, 
Ar.  dakk,  to  pound,  etc. 

Itik/el,  present  tense  tnm  Ikfelt    See  Igfal, 
in  136. 
Anuuilnhe.    Compare  TVmaAapA,  In  188. 
yWtt,  he  took  r  (not  again.) 
IngeU  Mph.  from  igiUt  (not  again).    But  in- 

enffWten,  en    " 

L    i»«  initt 
present,'is  ai  of  KabaiL 

131.  Irtarn  (neuter  rerb).  It  loined ;  imrfay  (ac- 
tive),  he  Joined:  intirtaiten  (things),  mixed. 

182.  lu^f,  naked;  ist/net,  they  (fern.)  are 
nakedf 

Igsrauen,  tbey  deUver,  set  free!  rather,  egks^ 
niiim.«*UxuiO*    8m  68. 
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133.  That  you  may  not, get  a  bad  name 
amoHQ  vten  (f),  amehak  was&sen  t^s€- 
lim  oar  medcn. 

Up  !  and  let  usjight  till  we  penetrate  to 
their  tents,  awar  hawenjen  har  tasne 
channc  nasscn. 

134.  ItU  we  fight  them  at  their  very  tents, 
har  dirscn  tirtcyam  dar  ehenno  nes- 
8en. 

Till  you  drive  out  their  women,  tesififem 
tideden  nissen. 

Take  as  hostages  their  children,  tennis- 
sen  arrasftsen  o/roren  nissen. 

Their  children  are  your  prey,  iliaden  nis- 
sen ewunawen. 

135.  They  raise  the  war-cry,  esaraura- 
wen. 

Tliey  heat  their  shields,  etcd^'zcn  ^ehc 
[aphCre]  nissen. 

136.  Tlieyfonn  a  line,  dpen  afod. 

They  make  an  assault,  oshClen  insfrsen. 
Theu  have  surrounded  them,  ralednten, 

kabcn  fallen. 
They  break  through  them,  ibelagg^ten, 

azraaraw(^nten. 

137.  They  have  dispersed,  ibb^ddn. 
ITiese  were  broken  and  those  were  broken, 

arzen  wuin,  arzen  wuin. 
They  fled  like  hares,  cgdwnadcn  shynd 

dgewat  atek  temarruelt  [instar  fugm 

{quam)  prceterit  f  lej)us^. 
Like  the  sheep  or  goats  before  the  wolf, 

shynd  ulli  ishak  ebak  \instar  gregis 

{quam)  invadit  luptLs], 

138.  Th^y  are  both  afraid,  cntCnet  ane 
nw^ttcscn  inparmanisscii. 


Let  the  proud  champions  fight,  myet  mas- 

baraghen  ademanghan. 
{Let)  the  cliampions  step  forth,  slggemet 

etid  inasbaraghen. 
{One)  chmnpion  the  son  ofNaber  (AV 

begha),  ancsbaragh  ineg  en  Nabegh. 
And  {the  other)  champion  the  son  o/'Agui, 

d  anesbaragh  ineg  el  AgwL 

139.  Their  countenances  are  as  the  cmm- 
tenauces  of  lions,  idemawen  nisaen 
shynd  idemawen  ^eran. 

Who  are  about  to  sjtring  on  their  prey^ 
aincmeharnftnin  abokan  adem6ki»cn. 

They  fight  hand  to  hand,  amawftten. 

The  son  of  Agwi  has  cut  him  through  the 
left  shoulder,  ineg  el  Agwi  istak  sen 
gcre  ddzar  wa-n-t^hllg£n. 

140.  lie  parried  that  blow,  lihag  arasseu 
(  They  encounter ;)  their  swords  art  bro- 
ken, tamokasen,  tikabawen  erzSniet. 

They  throw  the  spears,  anemigg^nn  s 

nl&ghen. 
/  throw  the  spear,  nek  cgaragh  alftghe. 
One  and  the  other  throw  it,  igart  wuar. 

igart  wuay. 
This  pierced  him  and  that  pierced  him, 

idakt  wuay,  idakt  wuay. 

141.  Both  of  them  are  wmmded,  asenenLu 
sen  ansabayasen. 

The  blood  gushes  from  their  wounds  lilt 
a  torrent,  ingny  ashSni  dar  biijrlsen  ni^- 


133.  Amehak  (avifjhaoh^  anquluivi,  HI). 
WinxUen.  See  ttwlwan,  128 ;  al«o  tt-uisit^  tribute. 
JVm'Wtw,  andintLs. 
Jhanncn^  tcnt«. 

134.  Tirteiiaw^  jungarainl.    Pec  131. 
Tesiffem^  cxlre  faciatLi?    J?€C  xfny^  exiit,  141. 
TVrmwuoH,  prchendatL*.     Imiet*^  prehendit,  as 

In  CJhadanirtL  i.  .  .    -  „  . 

Iii5.  Sck  emiurmrenh,  I  break  through,  should  Kab.,  which  eupgett*   lleb.  and   Arab,  te/cv.. 
"        "    '"'      Jitarmtnai,  he  ehout-  fruut,  a.«  akin,    bw  81. 


IiVTrtrtfianiiwen^  intcar  se?  In  Kab.,  oar,  be- 
twei*n ;  alfo  (ta<nr;  and  gaigarasau,  inter  :^e. 

A  ifct^  let  ye,  (>5. 

AMrt'tgh^  proud;  trbari'ahit,  opulenev;  OJfc'.*- 
Mri'iih^  man  of  wealth  and  grandeur.  In  \*ii- 
txiTC^  iib'tUiph^  bleu,  richei«««, 

Adenuingtmv,  subjunctive.  Iwfjhn,  h«'  killoO; 
imanijha^  he  killed  mutually,  i.  r.  he  foucht. 

Siqgeiuet^  exire  facite.     7'<H^»l,  exiit.  US. 

tUid,  hither?    lEtiii,  (the' cold)  incn^a*«v.] 

lt\rg  or  iiirky  son ;  only  in  Tenight  t 

139.  rdrrn,  cheek,  in  Venture;  face,  in  K*b. 
(renerally;    pL  tidrniin.     It  L*  aUo  aLl-iam  b 


be  ezraurati-fph^  190,  136. 

ed,  may  be  frequentative  cauoative  fYom  rti,  to 

iob,  Kab.  (128). 

Idnrz^  he  rattled  f 

13tf.  A/>hI,  the  kneel    Fpen^  Bee  89. 

Osh^len^  they  hurried,  Bft. 

inxinirti,  they  made  a  descent  ?  Kab.  irff,  he 
went  down  ;  m'rM^  bring  down, 

Jialet/en^  from  iralai/^  he  surrounded :  whence 
teriaitr^  around. 

Kvbt\  form  a  circle?  Compare  Inibba  (Ileb. 
and  Arab.),  a  (vaulted)  sleeping  chamber,  an  arch. 

Fal-oHsmy  against  them. 

Ihelag^  pervasit?  (Ar.  Manh^  pervenit.)  Az- 
raurau\  freq.  to  split  (190),  fh)m  irza  (130). 

137.  A  hbcden^  read  abbe^en,  or  abbedcti.  Kab. 
<Wt/,  divifit. 

Shfjnd^  in  Kab.  and  Shilha,  zund,  zttn,  inatar. 

Egnrnad^  Hjeirat^  see  69. 

Tnnarmelt^  a  hare,  from  <m/retreZ,  run  away 
(Hodgson's  Kab.),  which  is  fh>m  I'rtre/,  he  fled; 
Arabic,  rafihrl. 

Ebak  or  ebt'n,  a  JackaL 

Uhilk,  invaVut?  Afterward  (220)  inhfk,  »» (the 
Hon)  attacks.**    Compare  fthik^  quick  ;  Kab.  3^ 

13S.  Inuttes,  he  frightened  ?    (Not  again.) 


E/irr,  lion,  is  a/ur  in  Ghad. 

Iharna  seems  to  mean  "  he  crouched."  po^  2.': 
although  Harth  has  it  otherwise  in  &.* :  tmhar- 
nan,  porticip. 

Aina^  article  or  relative  plural  f 

Adem/'ka«tn^  occnrrant  (to  cncounter\  Ai 
marks  subjunctive,  as  in  adrtuaugftan^  \^^. 

Jiciit^  he  struck :  ima\rat^  he  struck  n.-cipr.-<aIlT. 

/••/air,  has  gashed?  has  inflicted?  Arab.  Mb 
form  of  «i(i:,  impuUt? 

Sent,  on  him  ?    t'o  In  Kab.— Delaporte,  etc. 

(rVn',  between  ?  Kab.  gar  (or,  a  wound  ?  .Vrab. 
jvrhJi). 

Dezar^  collar-bone  ?  or,  rzar  f  vein. 

Wa-n-te^thUntn,  which  (is)  of  the  left 

140.  r/uTr7,'he  caught,  126. 

A  roMstt  f  before  (him)  ?    See  233. 

Takdba^  sword,  as  in  Haosa. 

Erzemet  =  ErzmeU  3d  fian.  pL 

Iger^  he  threw ;  igdr^  he  throw*,  inemigger,  h» 
throws  reciprocally ;  neater  verb :  benee  «,  uith 
the  spear. 

141.  Aaen  enissen,  two  of  tbem. 

Jngay,  giuhea,  engi  or  enjfi\  a  tocrent,  moat  be 
dn.    In  Kab.  ingM^  it  giiabed ;  mm  174. 
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sen  ifay  shynd  enji  [it  comes  out  like, 
etc.]. 

142.  ( T/tejf)  lecui  them  from  the  place^  ir- 
kcllenten  dihcn  ancmanghan  [they 
cause-them-to  quit  where  they  have  fought 
mutually^ 

They  bind  up  their  wounds^  ctell^ntcn 

ibu\isen  nisscn. 
They  put  to  them  remedies,^  cgcnassen 

isefru. 
They  die.,  amutcn. 

143.  They  drive  them  back,  y^Cntcn,  iso- 
kaldntcn. 

Theu   have   extirpated   [crushedf]    their 

tribe,  irzan  terert  nisscn. 
/  iay  ambusK,  nek  estfidaf. 
They  have  razed  the  whole  town  to  the 

groumlj    irzan    ^h£rim   ikc'cdnes   har 

amus  shynd  akal. 

144.  /  draw  my  ncord  from  the  scabbard, 
erk&baf;h  takobani  dagar  titar. 

/  throw  down  the  scabbard,  aiundaragh 

titar. 
/  replace  the  sword  in  its  case,  esok&lagh 

takOba  dag  titar  cnnis. 
/  draw  the  arrow  {at  himf),  erk^b&gh-as 

essim. 
/  iet  fly  the  arrow,  egeragh  8  essim  (7 

throw  with  the  arrow), 
I  rejdace  the  arrow  in  the  quiver,  csokA 

lagh  essim  dag  tatinghot. 

145.  /  load  the  gun,  tasaksugh  el  barude. 
Is  the  gun  loaded  or  not  f  el  barude  asik- 

»ck  ?  mi'r  war  asik»ek  ? 
The  lejt  barrel  is  loadtd,  dman  teshflge 
tezclisak. 


war  czcHcsak;  or,  war  teha  harret 
[there  is  not  any  thing"];  or,  war  ek^ 
mftrct. 

146.  Give  me  a  little  jwwderfor  the  eye  of 
the  gun,  ikfahc  dgil  glak,  dag  tet-n-el 
barud. 

Iflre  the  gun,  g£nk&ragh  el  barud. 

I  hit,  watagh. 

He  has  hit  him  {?)just  under  the  left  eye, 

watagh  s  el  barud  dag  tagumast-n- 

te't  tan  teshllgen. 

147.  The  ball  did  not  enter  him,  (but)  pass- 
ed over  his  head,  war  tiggisht  tcsawe, 
toko  craf  [cghaf]  cnis;  ukaine  tcza- 
waten  gfnnlgc  craf  cnis. 

He  has  not  aiuted  well,  war  asikCne  6s  in- 
nemehcl;  war  esnamehel;  war  esfn 
esinn^mChel.    (See  172,  195.) 

He  does  not  know  how  to  aim,  war  esin 
asikkcn. 

148.  His  arm  trembled,  afos  enis  ishikit- 
kat.    (His  hand.) 

The  ball  has  swerved,  tifi^watcn  akilrret. 

149.  /  trade,  asitt^gagh. 

I  am  not  a  merchant,  war  est^jjagh. 

/  exchange,  dstdgagh ;  mcs^ttegh. 

I  barter,  simisk&lagh. 
50.  I  buy,  nazagh. 

Thou  hast  bought  dear,  tazct  aziien. 

cheap,  indeed!  tazet  crakescn,  bc- 

8hor! 

I  provide  myself  uHth  {store  up)  miUei 
{com),  esatagh  dnCli  (alun). 

All  the  Arabs  ofA'zawdd  buy  their  guinea- 
corn  in  Timbtiktu,  Ar&ben-n-^Vzawagh 


//•i»/.  It  oomm  out,  ppplftcwi  the  Kab.  i/agh  (sec 
174) :' hence,  tu/aij,  (the  min)  comefl  out;  tuflt, 
dUrrhcBfi ;  nfa^ien,  effunduntur  (grandineM). 

142.  IkeUi,  he  caii«»<l  to  quit  ?  see  124. 
form  rt>mindi<  oae  of  Arabic. 

It1a\  ho  dwathed,  wrapped,  folded,  wound  up 
(K)  Kab.).  Compare  Arab.  /eUt:  whence  iftel, 
ittelt 

143.  Ytk*n,  they  pa« ?  iieause  to  pasn). 
Indkal,  9W  25. 
Tertrt^  tribe:   also,  a  cup  I     (Ta  a  tribe  fe- 

right— farikftr) 
EHtiiaf,  Arab.  8th  form?    Ettdff,  obacnra  fult 

nOX,  (rOllUB. 

Aafu^m,  town.  Ihi'fnen,  all  of  It  iSome  of 
It,  or,  mui'h  of  it,  one  might  have  Judged.  But 
Barth  in  ponitlve  and  coniiiiytent] 

liar  aw6»,  until  it  booomea  f 

144.  Irkrb,  ertilrilt,  la  native  aSO) :  tee  1S5  for 
the  very  diffenoit  Arabic 

Dagar,  dig ;  read  dcujh, 

IMiuiar,  he  threw  down?  Yet  indar,  he  re- 
fufod  (112),  and  enntldir,  often.  Rather  atdnda- 
ranh  b  for  asintarnkgh,  from  root  ifnmk,  he  fell 
(71) ;  or  for  aidntamhh,  flrom  it  ir,  he  went  down, 
which  \A  Temght  aa  Well  as  Kab&il. 

145.  Tiunkiogh  for  toMUbtabgh. 
Zekmk,  careless  for  teksak  f^rooi  sakaak,  cram, 

preas.    <'omp.  Greek,  aaj. 

IMulgf,  difllnrenUy  acoented  In  189,  146. 

Arfl,  the  right.  (Theaa  two  worda  dlflSer  from 
the  Kah.)  AtO^n^eshA  b  the  noon  of  day,  1  e. 
tiM  upright  t 


mt      .  I     I         ..        ^  t      I  1   jr  -1      f^k^indret  if  tWeAJ    It  aeems  to  me  an  Arabic 

The  nght  barrel  w  not  loaded,  dman  arcl  feminine  form,  corrupt  for  'amarct,  which  Dela. 

porte  unea. 

146.  /•J'gfl,  powder  (In  the  vocabulary). 
(;iaA;,  a  littler 
Hinkar,  caune  to  rim  f  (eoek  the  gun  Y)    Inkar, 

The.hearoae;  41. 

Tagikmast,  a  tooth  ?  [So,  It  seenu,  in  Barth*a 
vocab.]  Tiighmojt  in  Kah.  Qn.  Ue  hit  me  in 
the  left  ei/e-tooth  t 

Tan,  fem.  dcmonnt.  =  Hnni  of  Kab.  Elaewhere, 
Un  and  tindagh,  ilia. 

147.  Toke,  b2 ;  ukaine,  M. 
Era/=eghtt/  (or  ikh/),  head. 
€fmn>ge,  above,  fh>m  Kab.  ennig,  amplius,  with 

Kabi  prep.  (^,  In.  In  Kab.  alao  atnnig,  aloft.  In 
dhilha.  iffi. 

jHikiJne,  he  points,  alma. 

Mehel  t  wait,  expect,  Kab.  ElMwhere  amim' 
mihei,  owns  pretium. 

148.  Uhikdtkat,  trembled;  bat  thekdntat, 
Hhiver. 

Tisawaten,  plural!  Akurrtt=.akumnt,  alao 
plur.  r    Compare  abfrdren,  roond. 

149.  laittsQ  and  iiOejja  must  be  vmriationa  of 
one  verb,  'f  hey  remind  ua  of  Arabic  Oijir,  mer- 
chant. MestUegh,  unloaa  particip.,  la  a  redpio- 
cal  verb. 

SimUkaJ,  complicated  form,  from  ikkcA  (^ttoD, 
he  tamed  ? 

16a  IiuU,  he  bajB ;  fnz,  he  boofl^f 

Tazft,  for  tanzel  f  Thia  abowa  the  noi  of  irfm , 
he  add,  in  Kab. 

EruiBrs   la   Aimbi  niMlt,  cbetpw 
Baxpi  baa  tfMAot,  eheapk 

/•citylMitaraaapr 
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ikctcncssen  ikaten  enSli  dak  Timbyt- 

ku. 

151.  I  sell,  cshinshegh  (=  ezinzegh), 

Sell  me  your  horse,  shinshahi  ai's  innak. 

/  (io  not  sell  my  horse,  war  shinshegh  ais 

in  [  =  au  eni]. 
I  wish  to  sell  something,  irhegh  adeshinsh 

[adeshinshagh]  harret. 
162.  /  borrow  [rotolegh  ?]. 
Lend  me,  sirdelahi. 
I  lend  you,  esirdclaghak. 
I  have  from  you  money  on  loan,  nek  eba- 

nfttay  csirdalfnnck. 
You  have  from  me  — ,  ke  chinkay  esir- 

ddl  eni. 
He  has  from  him  — ,  enta  chant  esirdal 

em's. 

153.  His  debt  is  large,  amarwas  enfs  6gen. 
/  have  a  trade  debt  tcith  you  (/  am  in  debt 

to  you),  nek  chan&tay  aman^-as  innek, 

JRetut  n  me  what  I  have  lent  you,  sokelahi 

awahak  ismarwasagh.      [^Redde  mihi 

quod  tibi  commodavi.^ 

154.  I  begin,  sheshwaragh. 

asfntagh. 

/  have  begun  copying  the  book,  asfntagh 

asftkal  el  kitab. 
He  begins  an  harangue,  fsint  meggered. 

155.  ijinish,  end,  simdegh. 

He  hasjinished  reading  the  Kurdn,  isimdc 

{or  virtcm)  el  Kurun. 
{And)  celebrates  the  day,  a«hol  egel  elyu- 

Iiinnt.     {Arab,  walimat,  eimlnm.) 
jj/y  salutes  to  you  for  havitig  fnished  the 

reading  of  the  Kunin^  iiIiiTiOtun  ujil)Ctuii. 

It  isjinishfd,  yinunCtler  [yiniC'da]. 

J5G.  Repeat^  olis  tidak  [adajrii]  suril. 

Rqteat  this  verse,  olis  aghiis  {or  smalls 

aghas)  te'ghftren. 


Aztieti^  dear;  alco  hard  (meat).  Kab.  azza,  to 
be  heavy. 

JIuit,  he  inpaaure«  ?    103. 

15i.  Hotel,  in  Arab,  to  weigh,  Is  In  Kab.  lend 
or  borrow. 

Ehanat-au\  '"unt  raihi  ?  <fera.  pi.  Ti 

Khan-k  ly,  sunt  tibi  (inai»c.  pi.  ?) 

/.sirdfl/e/j,  may  be  pi.  "loann." 

153.  Ainanras,  a  debt,  is  aUo  Kab.,  for  I  find 
It  In  Luke,  vil.,  41,  though  not  in  Hro«8elard.| 
lamanca.*,  he  lent  (a  thing). 

164  Jshojihicar^  frequentative ;  from  Kab.  u-  (i 


Until  you  know  it  by  heart,  hai  tOnOdak 
[tihnedat?]. 

157.  I  fasten,  elcanagh. 

Are  the  camels  pidcetedj  or  motf  tnuD^ 

na8  ikerafen,  mer  war  ikerifen?  (43. j 
Shall  I  tie  the  horse  or   loosem  {iim): 

agiagh  ais,  mer  arcgh  ?     [Shall  I  dc* 

the  horse,  or  undo  him  ?J 
Let  him  eat  that  Jine  herbage,  iyit  adik- 

she  teshe  tindegh  tahosket.    '    . 
Set  {ye)  the  horses  free,  sLinbarit  iyesan. 
Isetjree,  asimbaragh. 

158.  Shut  the  door,  sdkel  tefahrat 
Open  the  door,  arid  tefalwat. 

/  open  the  door,  uregh  tefalwat. 
I  cover,  oshikambashagh. 

159.  Jjock  ye  up,  agfeltet. 
/  lock  up,  agtcltagh. 

/  knock  at  the  door,  cdagakagh  tefahraL 

160.  I  put  on  [change  f]  my  s&rt,  insaka- 
lagh  ruihabani. 

/  reverse  my  shirt,  abircgwalegh  risha- 

baiii. 
/  gird  my  loins,  ehereldegh  bessa ;  ege- 

bessagh. 

161.  I  put  on  fine  clothes,  elasagh  temaki- 
tcn  ihosk&tncn. 

The  Tawdrek  every  where,  m  their  a- 
cawpments  {tentoria  sua)  put  om  their 
worst  clothing,  Imashagh  kodiht^n  eha- 
nan  nissen  sassf^haren  ashelrohSra  an- 
ndsen. 


tear.     So  iahirar,  86. 

Isint,  he  begins  (not  Kab.),  Btrangely  like  in 
sound  to  ijn'mda,  he  ended.  Since  the  latter  is 
causative  (from  inida,  imMa),  vihU  may  denoto  a 
root  f'nf,  cooptura  e^t.     Compare  nidi,  not  yet 


167.  /'V.n,  Kab.,  be  tied,  fiaatened. 
Airia'ih  is  pres.  or  fut.  of  •*»,  S9. 
/mi  "means  "to  shut"  In  Kab.,  but  "  to  K-^y".!! 

and  open"  in  Temght.  Two  verb*  #ecm  t..  N 
confu:»e<i,  namely,  (ihad.  e/er,  *hut  thou,  'Irmg^.: 
fher,  which  reprojientti  Kab.  err,  related  p«rha{>> 
to  Shilha  iirerri,  he  retnmfd  (if  is  the  r  of  wha- 
i:im»i?),  Kab.  inv,  he  brought  back,  camt*  bark; 
but  tihad.  er,  Ioo«en  thou,  which  is  Tcmght  or  ur 
ur;  connected  perhaps  with  eheru,  enhetiu,  loo**. 
See  63. 

Tenhr  =.  Kab.  trje,  graso,  etc 

litnnbara,  be  j«ct  frw»-     See  54. 

168.  Te/ulicat  =  ta/urt  of  Ghad.  =(a«vit  of 
Kab. 

Sokrl,  1.  e,  turn  the  door ;  as  in  Kab.  err,  turn, 
for  shut.    It  is  8trang«ly  like  Arab,  t^kkfr  el  bat 

15y.  Aff/dt  eeem.t  to  be  a  comiptii>a  of  Antic 
kojf,  a  lock.     The  final  t  b  anomalotu. 

Iktkak  is  Hebrew  and  Arabic  dak^k. 

160.  Ireled,  he  girded.  A  ralad,  a  cixmit  frac*- 
girding).     In  Kab.  aahabid,  a  city  wall    \ 


simpler  root  is  iralaij ;  see  136w 

L'he-  and  ege-  mark  present  tense,  aa  a«  04"  Kab. 
In  fact  we  have  ahi  in  166. 

De«sa,  waist  ?  Kab.  ames,  middle,  ^^ee  ovtoc, 
14.3. 


end  (in  composition),  next;  in  Kab.  net  or  7ied,*  1(>1.  JE7t>,  clothing  (of  gnn) ;  iio/ar,  inan*«idrMv; 
alter.     In  lien  Mi^sa's  Tcmght,  nrdin,  next  to  me.  iVt/x,  he  dressed  himself,  put  on;    tnnaUa:,  gar- 

165.  Imda,  see  91.  inient.  This  root  is  also  Kab.,  where  it  is  apt  t<> 
Yirtem,  he  completed?  (Arab,  confregit.)  !be  confused  with  other  roots:  ilU^*,  bo  touchAl: 
Egel  =  aril,  noon?     (Afjhel  may  bo  the  tme'iUen,  he  shared  sh<>ep ;   which  I  haw  no:  found 

spelling.)  in  Itarth.     *'A  fleece*'    oombinca   the  ideas  «.^ 

166.  Oril  =  AT.  akl.   Intellect?     So  we   hareishearing  and  clothing. 

arfl,  he  thinks  (223),  for  'wjal.  Adak  =  adayh,i  fht'-nkatnin  ii  tern.  pL  firom  ikitttrn  .a  partki^ 
this.  jial  form),  handsome. 

Olis  means  "repeat  thou."  So  In  I*rod.  Son,!  /*/««,  he  collected,  from  idau,  it  waa  a>lk<t««i : 
noNM,  we  have  repeated;  tulut  (adverbially), ' whence fi'dauen,  they  coogregate;  crmiiA',  a  tripod, 
again.  ,     I  In  Kab.  this  root  is  replaced  by  ttfwJUM.  wh«»or 

Hmdlis  and  ag?ia§  need  fuller  explanation.         jalao  amdukkel,  a  friend ;  i^dukkel,  he  ooUcdcd. 
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latswne  all  my  weapons^  isdawagh  tazo- 

linin  ikdtcnes. 
1G2.  /  sling  on  my  sword,  gbdlftgagh  tako- 

bani. 
/  {we  f)  lay  down  amu,  nekcs  tazulinin. 

(98.) 
/  undress,  nckcs  risbabani.    {We  take 

off  my  shirt?) 

163.  /  wash,  saradagb. 
Washed  {not  new),  arid. 
[//  is  washed,  ired.] 

J  wash  my  face,  nidobagb  fdcmfn. 
/  wash  my  hands,  rii8t»emagh  ifaAsin. 
/  wring  out  the  water  from  my  skirt,  zjrm 
mogh  rLshal)ani. 

164.  /  dry  my  skirt,  basftragb  riBbabani. 
My  shirt  is  not  yet  dtied,  rishabani  indi 

tibsftrit.  I 

I  hang  in  the  air,  nekcs  or((kngb  fpctan' 
bar  tejinat  innikkal,  or  abeliinbak  [/ . 
hang  {it)  flying,  until  the  moisture  comes^ 
outf}.  I 

165.  leaver^  nshikdmbasbagh.  (See  15ft.) 
Shar^  my  head,  sanabi  craf  in  [egbaf 

ini]. 
/  shm-e  {muselff),  erancgb. 
I  clean,  tekark&ragh. 
Clean  this,,  afcrit  den,  amis. 
/  look  into  the  glass,  s^ggebagb  aw^nin 

dcr  tisit. 

166.  I  mend,  nckanagb   (nek   ganagh  ? 
157). 

/  will  go  to  the  blacksmith,  irbegb  tfkaut- 
n-enhad  {volo  profectionem  fahrif). 

That  he  may  mend  what  is  spoiled  in  my 
gun,  ahiyeken  away  ikbsbedcn  dagh 
el  barudin. 

167.  I  cook,  boil,  esangnegh. 
Well  boiled,  ripe,  jignan. 
Not  sufficiently  done,  ur  ignan. 


Boil  water  for  me,  fksabe  <(man. 
/  broil,  nek  ekanafagh. 
Roasted  meat,  i&an  nelc&naf. 
168.  Make  afire,  awet  dfeii. 
/  make  afire,  awetagb  dfeii. 
/  kindle  the  /frey'sabedagb  dfeii,  akenlto- 

Kcragh  eTeii. 
Kindle  the  fire,  sobad  cfcii. 
109.  That  it  may  not  go  out,  war  ct^mme- 

katit. 
Ip^  out  the.  fire,  nek  igm£kket  ^fcii. 
The  fire  is  going  out,  e'feii  tism&ket; 

efeti  war  ikcniSsm&ket ;  Akkcnes  asis- 

m&ken  eTeii. 

The  fire  has  gone  out,  e'feii  temmQt. 
The  fire  m^ves,  e'feii  beh'glc. 

170.  Light  the  candle  for  me,  sokabi  tdfe- 
telt. 

/  light  the  candle,  sekogb  tdfetclt. 
J  burn,  nek  nescrragb. 
loll  have  burnt  your  shirt,  ke  teserrct 
rishab  in  nek. 

171.  /  break,  destroy,  nek  nirzagb,    nek 
ediggidagh. 

Broken,  irzar  [irza  ?]. 

172.  I  throw,  nek  a»anabel. 

/  threio  it  on  the  ground^  and  crushed  it 
with  my  foot,  satarakegb  dar  akal  ada> 
rah&ragb. 

173.  I  cut,  nek  ncHckCtas. 

Mince  the  meat  for  me,  akelisiibi  isan. 
/  att  a  />en,  ekarftdagh. 
tekarkftragb  (but  165). 


Tazfili,  iron,  ire«p<m ;  trom  Kah.  wezzdl,  iron. 
Root,  ffzl,  to  cut,  etc 

16^.  lultehtn,  ho  put  over  the  left  thoalder? 
TeshiUje,  the  left 

163.  Ir^y  tired,  are  aleo  Kah. 

Irddeb,  he  bathes  with  the  hand? 

Jrd'iem,  he  boKprinkleti  ?  poan  aponf  Kab. 
has  irfAhshu  for  thl«;  but  so  Barth,  reshresh, 
rain-^rope. 

IM.  IlMar,  he  dried,  or  was  dry  f 

THb'nrit  secmt  to  hare  Arab.  fem.  termination  ? 
Cttiu  in  Kab.) 

Sek  emregagh  t  T  hang  up  f 

Igetan,  polce?  igf{an^  fl]ring. 

Te)mat  —  tegmat,  with  Arak  fem.  terminatkm. 
Bee  ig^m,  13S,  lia 

InnikkJl,  tUteldnbak,  moisture  ? 

160).  Sari,  share  thou ;  art,  be  thou  shaved  f 

Ihirkar,  be  cleansed? 

166.  Snhad,  compare  Arabic  hhadid,  iron. 
Atemf  ikhnhtden,  t6  pBofttv,  article  and  partici- 

Rlc.    JkhMhed,  it  is  spoiled,  nemakkHhad,  waste- 
il,  in  ''  Prodigal  Son.** 

167.  Intfne,  it  is  cooked,  fem.  tinqne,  partic 
ignAn.  I'erhaps  the  tme  spelling,  then,  is  iane, 
and  cansatlre  Uacfnf.  In  bidi  Ibrahim  (ShUba) 
I  find  iamit,  he  cooked. 


Tks,  boil  thou.  Compare  eluiit,  hot;  aih2«,  a 
dish.    Also  98. 

Ikn^f  is  alxo  Kab. 

Imn  ■=.  aUum  =  akswn,  meat. 

16*^.  Awfty  make,  build,  arrange.  In  ghliha, 
yegat,  he  placed. 

Sohad,  stir  thou  ? 

Akenojunragh  is  a  compound  verb,  firom  ken, 
make,  and  iaerajh,  he  burned,  which  is  shorteaed 
to  iserr  In  Barth.    See  170. 

169.  Jmekat,  it  is  eztingiiiiihed  f 

Itrmakket,  he  extinguishes  ? 

Ikenatmdket,  compounded  with  ken,  make. 

As'.tfmaken  has  no  final  radical  t. 

I{el'inUz=.ahmgU,  present  tense,  from  iUgle,  it 
revired? 

ITO.  Eadkegh,  I  send,  in  101.  Yet  here  sot, 
li|^t  thou,  and  teh'tgh. 

Jyerra,  or  Ufrratw^  is  causative,  trom  irmr  or 
iragh,  it  was  burnt ;  Kab.  iragh,  ihhragh,  iden- 
tical with  Arab,  hharak, 

SesTragh,  nirzaah,  with  n  superfluoas,  is  an 
anomaly  not  rare  in  Harth,  apparently  from  the 
perplexity  introduced  fVom  Arabic,  where  n  initial 
TacUlates  In  sense  between  Ist  pen.  sing,  and  1st 
pers.  phtraJ, 

ITl.  idiggid,  he  smashed  1    See  Dagak  in  ISO. 

173.  Asannhel  and  esndnuhel  of  147,  bare 
something  in  common. 

ImUnrak,  see  71. 

JKrviter,  (the  hone)  kick«,  916. 

irbor,  (the  river  horse)  upset  (the  boat),  911. 
stamped  on  ?  crashi^  ?  Then  ad  marks  sutjono- 
tive,  and  adardt^-lmah  =  (ut)  coolHngam. 

178.  Ekketas,  eat  (189) ;  ikarad,  he  ait  (a  pen  f). 
Uekterat 
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/  slit  a  petty  shof^araf^h  em  ardnibin ; 
suttckSragh  [I  scrape  f} 
Catch  thou  {wfiat  is  throum\  ekbel. 
I  catch,  ekbilaph.  [Ar.  Receive,  as  in  78.] 

174.  IJiUwith  water,  atk&ragh  s'  ^man. 
You  havejilied  this  cup,  tetk&rat  terert. 
Tiil  it  runs  over,  bar  titfak. 

I  pour  it  out,  nek  esattSfit. 
/  empty,  esing&lagh  [e»ngb-]. 

175.  I  upset  it,  subumb^agb-at.     (44.) 
/  scoop  water,  elkawagb  ^man. 

I  draw,  nek  tesberesherawen  aran.  (63. ) 
Iu?ater  the  garden,  saswagh  esMkk&rasb ; 

sangralagh    ^man    der    eshikk&rasb. 

(180.) 
I  give  to  drink,  esiswegh. 
Give  the  horse  to  drink,  sissu  ais  se  bel^. 

176.  /  go    to  fetch   water,    esharrftgagh 
aman. 

The  water-carriers,  imsh^cJgen. 

Let  us  jtitch  the  tent,  nektar  (?). 

/  pitch  the  tent,  nek  takanegb  eban. 

[Ijastenorjixt  157.] 
/  drive  in  the  pegs,  tetait&yagh. 

177.  /  draw  the  ends  of  the  leather  covering 
of  the  tent,  tarereagb  tisCdas. 

/  draw  the  ropes  of  the  tent,  tarer^  erd- 
wiyen  ^ben  {he  tightens  to  it?). 

I  spread  the  carpet  in  the  tent,  nek  fatagb 
der  <5ben  :  liwetagb  tisiftak. 

178.  /  hang  up  the  dishes,  nek  s^k  ikcsan. 
the  waterskin,  the  saddle,  cdid,  ela- 

klf. 
I  take  doicn  the  tent^  baiweagh  <?ben. 
T(d-c  doum  yotir  tents,  el)siet  cbcnnana 

wen. 
T/tese   slairs    trork  hard,   ikC-lnn   idagh 

arclr'nan  e^en  [ajihelOnan]. 
Work  (siibst.),  aralay  pighalay]. 


ICm,  the  mouth  (nih?). 

IT-L  J f fair  —  Kah.  ichrhur. 

Titfiik-titfanhf  Vet  for  ifanh  (it  came  out, 
Kab.)  wp  hiid  ifmu  141.  A\^n  efokct,  feni.  tef<>h-t\ 
prr.-^cnt  ttiiHc  (-07),  it  come.-*  forth.  Helow,  tit/ar,, 
(the  bo;it)  h'ak.-< ;  where  r  nhowi*  ijh  to  be  the  true 
apelliug,  n-^  in  Kub.     See  A'x/i'kcn^  126. 

Kstit(,-'it,  ^tx*  2(»0. 

IsinmtU  rend  Uinnhnly  cau?ative,  from  inghel^ 
it  piinhtMi.     Sannrahinh  fhould  Ik-  sawihalafjfi 

175.  FJkaii  (Kab.  rlka;/'^.  (ieep ;  hence  tflak^  deep 
channel :  telhimt,  (the  boat)  founders.  But  thif 
root  U  prol)ably  different. 

17G.  Lshttrnta,  hoc  63. 

Jtitifur^  he  drove  in  pegs;  he  pricked  (aa  a 
8Conn'>u\ 

177.  Orru  (root  ?\  tighten;  orcHtt.  strangle  him ; 
oreinhriM,  I  strangh;  him ;  farcrragh  (frequent),  1 
tigliten. 

J/tii,  he  ppread ;  corrupt  Arabic,  from  fatahh. 
In  tiMiffni  the  lont  ^  reapiK?arri  a.-  final  k.  Ifter, 
mat,  for  >ftnhh  and  siifdikht,  cari>et,  in  2*26,  227. 

I'  'r,fa,jh,  1  arrange;  eee  16«^. 

17s.  >//j.-,  fnrsf'hkfifir  Sidi  Ibnthim  (in  Shll- 
ha)  WM'it  Arabic  'allik  for  "  hang  up  ;"  hence,  per- 
hap",  M.  l,k  ju<  a  can-»ativ<>. 

Kh.-^  ,  ./xjTf,  take  down?  .Another  verb  is  he- 
sail,  vniuit. 

ArUaii^  viot)s.;  areit'/wi/J,  they  work,    ^iekdra- 


179.  /  dress  (f)  a  goat^  agerassftngh  t»> 
gbat. 

I  draw  back  his  neck,  semelwagh-as. 
/  cut  his  throat,  ager^agh-as. 
/  skin  him,  dshcgh-at. 

180.  I  shear  a  fleece,  nek  tdiak  telsak. 

/  phck  the  bird,  rakabagb  tisagftden. 

\I  tear  off  the  feathersA    (144.) 
Be  wrested  it  from  we,  irkib  deri. 
I  peel  the  fruit,  tekedimmegb. 
I  pasture  the  camels,  danagb  iTntn^^, 

181.  ImUk  the  cow,  azikagh  tes. 
Milk  thou,  azik. 

Has  (this)  cow  been  milked,  or  notf  tea 

tezak,  mer  war  tczak  ? 
/  shake  the  milk  (for  making  it  som-y,  an- 

tisbagb  netisbnit  eshahi  akh. 

182.  /  make  ropes,  nek  attalemagb. 
Hold  me  the  rope,  sennikfabi. 

The  Tawdrek  are  very  clever  in  making 
good  ropes  of  leather,  Imdshagh  adibft- 
b^n  dar  drOnan. 

Those  ropes— from  (the  bark  of)  what 
tree  do  they  make  than  t  erewiyen  wi- 
dagb  innagb  <^sbkan  wuf  tell^nin  {or, 
wuf  digmftden). 

/  weave  woolen  blanketSy  zatag^  tibber- 
gentin. 

Which  understand  wmving  better — the 
Fulldn  or  the  Songhay  t  endekway  isan 
[endegb  way  isan]  t^  tehoeken,  jcr 
Aiulan  ped  (?)  E'batan?  w,  emlOl^ 
ton  wain  E'batan  da  wnfn  Fulan  me- 
geresscn  yiffa  tezetf  ? 


^■'«,I  pow  (a  field),  peema  to  be  anhahin:  root, 
aghaUii/.     lUit  iraiiii.  he  surrounded,  IVA, 

179.  /i//i«r.>ff,  he  cut  the  thnvat  (>hilhft  :  ni ha- 
rd^, or  einqhardy,  a  butcher,  (;lmd.  lint  Wa- 
tun«  gives  aghzdr  for  butcher,  wliich  iH'in!>  cut  a 
relation  to  ,\rab.  )czzCir.  i.»l:»»er^e  th.<it  o.i/.  m'.* 
iri  "a  road"  in  I)elaporteV->  Kab.  and  Ibrahiui'* 
Shilha.  [I  8U?i>ect  tliat  no'^raissara'jh  i^hould  be 
(Ufheramtih-nky  I  butcher  for  thce.j 

Snnclhtanh  would  Mvm  nlHt.-.!  to  /'m^'.^agh,  I 
ca.-<trate  (120),  if  the  pense  agret-d  l^-tter. 

(fshr,  pkin  thou,  Lj  for  cze:  in  Kab.  »/.;  or  az**. 

1^0.  Ttlkvih,  I  cut  (ci>m,  ricei ;  altfi.t.  cut  jv, 
yield;  alihr^  cut,  shear? 

Tvfuigi'tden^  from  iged^  he  fleir;  anudu!^  bird. 
In  Kab.  igfu'fdr,  hinU. 

Jk'divu  he  picked? 

I 'inn,  i«aM*it  or  pa.'tua  est ;  hence,  anvlddn,  a 
j«hepherd ;  Kab.  mnak/ta. 

1*^1.  Azlk  w  zeg  or  ztvh  in  Kab. 

1n2.  VfUim,  he  spun,  Vent. ;  Ar.  Imtin,  gk»- 
meravit,  lYesently,  for  tdUnin  read  M<Vm»n, 
they  twine? 

Snim'kf:  root  m'kff  or  ik/nf 

Aran,  leather  rope:  pi.  rniwn  (rocab.) 

Krciri,  a  (hempen.)  rope ;  w)  Kab. 

Izat,  he  wcavea ;  tfzit,  wearing.  In  Kabt  «/, 
weave  thou. 

H*av.i/«w,  who  knew. 

EvuiUetetiy  the  cloths  ?  tbe  g&rments  ?  tb«  tit- 
Buea? 

Wui-n-Ehatan,  etc. 

/>«/,  and? 

Me^ger-a-fften,  w])ich  betwixt  tbem ;  i  &  vWA 
of  the  tiro  ? 
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All  of  them  hnov?  good  weavinffy  eBondn 
tct  ikctenesscn  tc'zit  tchuskeii. 
183.    The  women  pluck  the  cotton^  tfd&len 


I  poimd,  eduhagh. 

/  jtound  ricty  tifiikkogh  t^kat. 

/  witmoWy  kintihcgh  or  tcsabirtit  rCgh-at. 


itafaiih  fasCnit,  or,  ftafojth  t{karukarQn..l89.  /  tie.  vp  the  bundles  of  (tuinea-coniy 


184.  /  t(jnn  thread,  tanJrayaph. 

The  women  sjnn  thready  tidCden  reit^mat. 

/  weave  cotton  strips^  czatagh  tabadoken. 

I  »ewy  azamayagh. 

I  cut  out  {a  shirt),  arftwagh. 

I  fold  (a  shirt),  t^dChaph. 

/  roll  uj}y  ekcmingkCmcgh. 
18r>.  /  beat  (a  shirt),  titCboph. 

/  beat  it  well,  until  it  b^mes  bright,  id- 
dfcshagh,  har  tckk&ie  siggcniugish. 

Idife,  skdalagh. 

J^y^^9i  tesadalit      [Yet,    tcs&dalt,   an 

I  mend  my  shirt,  tagagh  tfkist  dor  risha- 
ImnL 

186.  /  work  the  ground,  shekarasliagh. 

/  make  a  fence  to  the  Jield,  cgatagh  ara- 

lad  yeshikkerishin. 
J  saw,  nek  'aralun  [=aglialun.]   (178.) 

[Nckegeghalun?  U.  B.] 
I  root  up  weed,  tik(5magh  teshe. 

187.  /  plant  a  bush,  adumegh  ch£shk 
/  dig  in  a  pole,  csifktagh  ajid. 
/  cut  rice,  teliagh  tafakat.     ( 1 80. ) 
Out  (ve)  for  me  this,  and  put  it  for  me 

in  the  boat,  alihctahi  tetid,   tcgimuhi 
tetid  der  tdraft. 

188.  /  gather  fruU,  islrtftyagh  (131)  irft 
ten  ehishkan. 


Esanantet  miut  be  fem.  pi.  from  imn,  he  knew. 

1^.  Itaf ash/an,  he  plucked  (cotton). 

Tikurukirin,  cottons;  ting,  takerdkerit,  Arom 
-«u7,  3d  pi.  fem. 

Itirkir^  he  deanaed  ?   See  164. 

1S4,  Irtray,  ho  npun.  JterCinat  =  Rtrainat, 
fem.  3d  pL,  M  elflevherc 

/?  'Tiuiy,  he  neirs.  In  IlArth*8  vocabtihirj,  dza- 
tnau;  In  Venture,  tiinni  [ttzmi?],  &  needle, 

/r  ru,  ho  cutu  out    (rhad.  'ira^  ho  idiaved. 

Ideh,  he  folded?    Rut  idti,  he  poimdi*,  194. 

Ikeniin{i})kem,  he  rolled  ap,  must  be  Arequenta- 
tire,  from  ikemint 

lS5i  /r/fru,hebe«t? 

Idesh,  he  hammered. 

Sitrgntiiifriji/t^  from  stfjn/ni,  indigo ;  Hgish,  en- 
trance y  or  from  si(r,  aspect  ? 

Tik(«t,  a  rent  f  (In  Kah.  a  prick,  sting.)  Or, 
rather,  it  means  a  ptttrh, 

ISd.  lahekaroHh,  he  tilled,  shfkaroMh,  garden 
or  field,  are  frequentative,  from  root  k-tra^h ;  in 
Kab.  karaz,  to  till,  work  the  ground.    It  answers 

to  \L^^,  xapdrrm. 

Yeqtity  he  placed  (found  in  Shilha,  Tale  of 
8aby).  A1m>,  be  made  (a  hedge,  a  pot).  TOgdt, 
she  laid  (eggs). 

yek  magtty  I  what  do  ? 

War  gedadi,  do  not  this. 

Aghabln,  participle  ?    [.4  litn^  com  ?] 

/o>fN,  he  rooted  up? 

187.  I<knH,  he  plants.    (Ar.  dt'nn  f) 

Teffinulhi  (39),  fhnn  ifja.  Two  imperatires 
Jdnel  bj  and  are  expreiwrd  as  if  we  said  seeate 
pofitittin  for  seeate  el  ponite, 

189w  ArtUen  (orota,  a  crocodile),  read  ardten-n- 
skishkan;  or  ercn  artldmt    In  Kab.  irden  {/ru- 


akittoleagh  asliikkerashm-n-cnCli  ^the 

fields  of  com  f], 
I  knead  it,  nek  osaks&k-at.     ( 1 45. ) 
It  is  not  well  kneaded,  war  tikkdnc  isQs. 

190.  /  kid,  efaragh  {abdidi,  so  Kab.) ;  et- 
w&ragh  {condidif  sec  102). 

/  cut  wood,  ektasagh  fgCtan.    ( 1 73. ) 

I  sjdit,  esraurawegh  [ezr-,  13G]. 

I  grind  the  knife  on  the  stone^  emsadagh 

nbsar  is  tahont. 
/  whet  my  knife,  satftragh  ilbsarin. 
Wha  for  me,  esterari. 

191.  I  hammer,  tideshagh.     (185.) 
I  saw,  tezezawagh. 

/  chip,  square  planks,  nek  atCki. 
/  dig  a  well,  rashagh  anu  [ghashagh]. 
/  build  a  well,  nek  az&raf  anu. 
—  a  house,  awctagh  tarasham. 
a  ftoat,  awctagh  toraft. 

192.  /  sew  a  boat,  azcmdagh  tOraft. 
(184.) 

/  re}xtir  a  boat  {by  renewing  the  ropes 

along  the  junctions  of  the  planks),  asf- 

dagh  dar  azamay. 
/  stop  hole^s  ahng  the  junctions  of  the 

planks  in  the  boat,  a^fdagh  au&bay; 

stop  the  holes  well,  adegindlgi. 
/  scoop  out  the  water,  akis  aman,  sun- 

kel  aman. 

193.  /mail-«/>o/s,  cgatagh  telikkan.  (180.) 
I  measure,  ckatagh  crelan.  (150,  178.) 
I  weigh,  tawez&nagh.     {xirab.) 

I  divide,  nek  elnlekan. 
We  diviile,  ncl)l)ddud. 

194.  I  join,  a.**frtcagh  (131);  nek  asmok- 
kasiikk&not  [conip.  of  mokas  (occurro) 
and  ken  (facio)  ?] 

I  press  the  limbs  {to  give  tltem  relief), 

shamjtoo,  rab&zagh. 
/  anoint,  ashawagh ;  shigcagh. 
I  fan,  awilingw&lcgh ;  aziimmcgh-at. 


I  think  it  is  the  Kab.  ishlk,  a  branch ;  branch  for 
busK. 

Idah,  he  ponnds  ?   Arab.  dakk. 

Inkinteh,  iMbir,  he  winnowed  ? 

lft».  /*iW«/«^  "he  sheaved r* 

190.  Fgftan,  sticks  polen. 

Iitittldy  he  grinds :  also,  sharp.  It  is  from  Kab. 
Zfd,  grind  Uion;  and,  perhaps,  better  written, 
iuizflu. 

Tnh'mt,  tehklnty  rock  (Temght). 

1!)1.  Ize.zmi,  he  saws  ? 

Irnha  should  bo  whaha ;  in  Kab.  if'?tza,  he  dug. 

Iztfrrf,  strictly,  fui  built;  but  auh.i,  arrange, 
etc.,  169. 

193.  M*^,  hedoiM*? 

^ib/y,  takeout?   9S. 

SunXvl,  read  Huwjhel,  cause  to  tpoot,  empty 
out ;  174,  176. 

!     193.  ^Mf'Aan  is  against  analofCf.    Onibr/utee 
137.    Ibdnd  mav  be  f^nentative.    Bat  rt^,  efr- 


Ehishk,  a  tree,  is  In  De  Slants  Temght  iskek.\ded  of  41  are  quite  different,  allied  to  Arable. 
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195.  It  is  wonderful,  tejitjab  {Arab,  *ajeb) 
takonit     (38.) 

Thou  must  go  to  Gundam,  ahushel  ke 

cho  temcshalit  is  Gundam. 
It  is  worthy,  aoimmehel  dirs. 
Straight  on,  sinndmShcl. 
This  is  worthless,  wadagh  anfmmehel 

ahastauyet  yewulaghen. 

196.  Our  provisions  are  gone,  ezzud  im- 
mende.    (91.) 

The  money  is  spent,  4h^n  {mmShesh. 
That  is  lost,  wadagh  aba. 
That  is  its  character,  immek  fdagh  ^al 
ikCne. 

197.  It  pains  (me),  ikmahi ;  nzerahi. 
It  itches,  chahi  oktimash.    [^ITiere  is  to 

vie  an  itching."] 
If  is  swollen,  craj ;  ekaf  tas^nnist. 
This  smells  nice,  wadagh  ada  ychosken. 

[Adunn,  smell  f] 
7''his  meat  smells  bad,  fsan  wadagh  in 

sagak  [insaragh] ;  £san  wadagh  adun- 

nis  irke. 

198.  TTie  meat  is  well  boiled,  £san  ingne. 
(167.) 

The  haf  is  mouldy,  t^gelet  tebifnkat, 
JTie  shirt  is  torn,  rishaba  anzarrawct 
(211);  rishaba  karrawet. 
The  iron  is  rusty,  tazoli  war  te  ten- 
nek. 

makes  sparks,  tikkSnc  teshori, 

hisses,  ishirarakrak,  ishibar^krak. 

199.  is  red-hot,  tazoli  tuwas. 

Ls  melting,  taz51i  timsheldrlag. 

hisses  in  the  water,  tazoli  isan  af- 

dar  faddar  dar  ^man. 
The  water-skin  leaks,  cdid  csinge  ;  edid 

itadem. 

is  torn,  odid  erarrawet. 

has  a  hole,  cdid  imbck. 

200.  The  house  lets  in  the  rain,  tarasham 
tcshinkc. 

This  well  never  dries  trp,  ann  wadagh 
aigin  kala  war  itogar  {or,  war  ikor). 


195.  A  hu«hel,  it  ia  ncjcessary  ?  he,  thou ;  ehe  te- 
meatidlit,  Bhouldest  travel  ?  (verb  itnei*hal  f). 

Animmehel  dim,  (there  is)  an  aim  in  it,  an  oft- 
jcrt  in  it  ?  Poc  147.  la^nmhal,  it  ij»  worthy  (Par 
able  of  ♦'  l^rodigal  Son"). 

196.  Wadaqh  ahn,  read  tcadagh  ahadf  In 
"Prodigal  Son"  we  have  first  abad  for  "was 
lo8t"  (which  L*  Hebrew,  not  Arabic),  and  next 
abat,  in  Rarae  sense ;  verses  24  and  3*2. 

197.  Okiimajth  =  rkrncz,  ruh,  scratch,  Kab. 
Adunn,  corrupt  Arabic. 
Irh',  dirty  ?    Ho  A'cnture.    In  Brosaelard,  irka, 

it  Is  decayed.     In  *'  I*rodigal  Son,"  <gegh  irk,  I 
have  done  evil. 

Innek,  in  bright?  is  clean? 

199.  Emnne  (rewritten  from  faint  pcncU  marks), 
qu.  ittiiujheir  174. 

Yadivx,  it  leaked? 
Imbek,  it  in  pierced  ? 

200.  iBhinke,  it  admits  water? 
Aigin  kald^  at  everv  time. 
Ikor,  Kab.  it  waa  dry.    The  ifc  is  liable  to  be 

come  tjh. 


It  is  always  JuU  of  water,  har  kilk  hant 

dman. 

The  water  soaks  in,  AmsLD.  inses. 
The  pond  has  dried  ifp,  tibengrEwen  in- 

sh^hnet. 

201.  The  road  divides,  ab^Lrraka  tabamt 
tfbbeda. 

One  branch  going  to  the  left  amd  another 
to  the  right,  alflen  fyet  fel  arin  wa-n- 
aril,  fyet  telaudat  teshelgen. 

202.  The  sun  rises,  tafuk  tfggemat  (118): 
tafok  berber  desin  enis. 

has  mounted  the  hetirene,  tafok  ta- 

E^gSde  isMnnawen. 
( has  begun  to  ekcBne,  tafok  tea«  al. 

Arab.) 

is  about  to  set,  tafok  tabok  ^^L 

has  set,  tafok  todaL 

203.  The  year  is  fertile,  ^watay  ikk&u. 
tdni. 

is  sterile,  liwatay  igamanaa. 

204.  The  rainy  secLson  is  come,  akase  yusc. 

is  gone,  ^kase  ig^e,  or  Wmm^de. 

The  cold  increases,  asemmet  ^tid. 

is  strong,  asemmet  fkkSne  tigawct. 

lessens,  asemme^  efenas.    (94.) 

is  over,  asemmet  ^bfigiM^. 

205.  The  {forty)  dark  nights  are  passed. 
dhaden  is^ittefen,  or  estfttafn^  ebar- 
bar,  or  ejumddMe. 

The  black  winter  is  gone,  tl^gerist  takan- 
elit  tab^bar. 


Har  knk,  usque  ad  ceiemum  t 
Ilant,  there  are ;  fern.  pL  I 
Iwnes,  i»  dnmk  up? 
TibenijroKM'n,  the  tanks  ?  fem.  pi. 
Im^hemet  is  3d  fem.  pi. 

201.  Abarmkn,  road.  Tebarrat  for  tahamU 
appeare  a  diminutive  for  the  same. 

Al,Un,  following,  105. 

///  ',  alter,  as  Kab.,  ytd  in  Shilha.  It  i.«  Arab 
i^y     [Here  it  would  aeem  fem.  of  iV,?.] 

Arm  seems  to  1m?  i)1ural.     Afterward  wc  Xa^ 
an  in  like  connection.     Er  is  '*  branch"  t»f  % 
river.     AIpo  «•  n  idemennitt  seems  to  m<^aa  '•  ti>- 
ward  his  lace."     I  Interpret  art"  or  ere\  din.-«k<i. 
(Also  eri,  neck.) 

Aril,  right.  Is  also  the  "  noon"  (of  day).  =  "cp- 
right."  Since  in  Kab.  a/fia  ai/infu*  or  avifu*  is 
the  "  right  hand,"  I  conjecture  that  ar'.K  right,  i* 
the  same  word  as  Kab.  apftr!,  arm.     S<««  Sisi. 

Telaudat  f  telilat  ?  or  teUlant  ? 

202.  Deidn  {edis,  8ld<0. 
Del,  to  stoop?    Ahf.ual,  is  humble;  bat  tfcf,  to 

cover,  darken  ? 

203.  IkkendiUni,  from  iktn.  It  makes :  tHteni, 
dates  ?  tenl,  dates,  Mozabi  and  Wadrvagh.  \\fO 
ofdUniy  barren  (land),  llkkcna  is  pi^uctlve; 
Unl,  this  season?— 11.  R] 

Ifjamanna,  barren,  and  rmannet,  fertik,  aad 
manna-n-duataii,  faminc-yoar,  need  fuikr  elod- 
dation. 

204.  Tigawet  for  tikuaet,  strengtb ;  Arab.  ? 
206.   Ehad,   night;    Ghad.    e/ad;    >Vadrri««i, 

eghed  (compare  Arab,  ghea,  obtexit) ;  Kab.  <  -*«'. 
Am^^,  (with  ( In  Ben  Miua),  black  (or  dart?\ 
Akauel,  black,  ia  aghog%d  in  Wadzvagti,  (at 

which  Venture  has  inghuL 
Ejumddadt,  freq.  from  imtdaf 
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T7te  white  (t.  e.  mild  part  of  the)  winter 
is  come,  t^gisht  tam^Uclt  tagcris^ 
20G.   The  leaves  cure  JaUen,  alan  atarakat 
(71),  alan  amin. 

The  boughs  cure  stripped,  afelliga  ikftscn. 

7^0  tree  is  petting  new  leaves,  ahelaklak 
ehishk. 

blooms,  chiishk  insho;^ 

is  bearing  fruit,  ehishk  aboriarak 

is  not  Jull  grown,  ehishk  war  iduil. 

is  dead,  eh£shk  akkor  [i>  dried'] 

207.  The  dates  are  ripe,  tehdni  tingnc. 
(167.) 

not  yet  rij)e,  x6h(iui  har  cgudi  war 

tingnc.  . 
T%e  herbage  is  coming  forth,  teshe  ebar- 

bar  or  tafukat  [tafoghat,  174]. 
7^0  guinea-corn  comes  forth,  cnCli  efu- 

kaC. 
The  guinea-com  gets  reed,  dnCli  ena  ko- 

gCri. 
The  reed  {stalk)  bristles  {in  stubble),  ku- 

gCri  jdkhta. 

208.  The  com  is  making  large  leaves,  <5nCli 
^je  f^rkCten. 

The  guinea-com  is  ripe  for  harvest,  <^n6li 

itaf^rat  (cfSrat). 
The  herlmge  is  drying  up,  teshe  takkor 

[taggor]. 

he  ear  of  the  com  comes  out,  tiggemat 

tegent  4nCM. 
The  ear  is  ripe,  tegent  tingna.     (167.) 

209.  The  river  is  rising,  tddefit  egish  eg 
Mrreii  [flood  enters  the  river  f  ]. 

The  water  stagnates,  ilman  {bd&den. 

8ocd:8  in,  esiutat&rar. 

is  sinking,  ^mnn  abukiurel. 

The  river  is  very  full  this  year,  ctaf  dman 

teni. 
It  will  not  sink  at  all,  war  obakimbi. 
The  rivers  are  joining,  eghfrriwan  imo 

kasen  or  frtftyen.    (102,  131.) 

210.  Almost  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
cghfrriwan  rurret  imokasen  ror  egMr- 
reu  wi  8}'mmed  [meet  at  the  scUt  river] 

Tegisht,  m  tiggemat  In  903,  etc.  aeems  to  have 
ihukl  t  M  feminine  mark,  like  Arabic. 

806.  i^mi\  in  faded! 

i<(iUii;,  budded  forth? 

Inshar,  U  beautiful  ?  Inahagh  t  compare  amon- 
tkaah,  enviouis  etc.,  116. 

LliiU  (not  again).  In  Kab.  {(ulan  or  idhQlan, 
kinitfolk,  softened  from  itegiUan,  an  I  think. 

SOS.  J^erat,  jields  hahreat!  In  rocab.  t^fer- 
ten,  nalary,  qu.  revenue?    Ileb.  2^"1S)* 

Tfginit^  spike  of  com  (vocab.). 

SOO.  IWjit,  flood?  swell?  from  eta/ f 

Ahaki  muril,  is  aboat  to  sinkt 

ObcUn  tmghi,  chooses  to  go  doim.    Bee  60. 

Bt(^f,  it  pours  or  runs  treely  (not  the  same  as 
eta/,  to  seise,  with  ^ :  hence  causative,  iaatte/, 
he  pours,  174.  In  K^  for  eta/  we  find  eJUL,  and 
also  ejl,  the  d  being  pronominaL 

Tail,  this  year,  =  tinida.  With  tin  compare 
Arab,  sew,  year. 

910.  Wa  BTmmed,  ths  salt  T  observe  that  wa 
ntains  the  meaning  of  the  before  an  a^eetive  as 


The  boat  is  leaking,  toraft  nikBl  [ni> 
ghal] ;  toraft  tinral  [tinghal] ;  or  tin- 
r^lnarel  [tinghalnaghel]  {see  174, 
192,  sunkel);  toraft  titfagh  (174). 

[7%«  boat  is  foundering],  toraft  telkftjat 
(17r>) ;  toraft  tibbenekway. 

♦  T^e  jteople  who  row  (?)  the  boat  get 
out  (?),  idinet  audctann&rct  toraft  tit- 
far  [titfagh.]. 

♦  The  people  perished,  some  swcnn  in  the 
water,  fdinet  ab&ten  iycden  yeshaffeu 
dar  aman. 

♦  Another  rolls  the  boat  sportively  (?), 
fvat  inafar  toraft  Behuyam.     . 

♦  The  people  who  are  {of  the  f)  village, 
under  the  water  deep  (?),  fdinet  aue'han 
am&zagh  dedn  timan  lagat. 

♦  Those  people  lay  goat-skins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water  which  ....  fdinen  wuin 
degen  fdcden  der  mezen  dor  iman 
auay  tim&nten. 

211.  The  boat  is  upset,  toraft  tebumbay. 
(44.) 

breaks  asunder,  toraft  takaurawen. 

The  boat  ran  on  rocks,  toraft  tikkeseast 

tahont. 
And  sunk,  and  remained  on  the  ground, 

tursar,  telk&yat,  tekkcl  e'dir-n-aman 

[became  under-of-the-water], 

212.  The  water  enters  the  tent,  iman  fg- 
gesh  Aen. 

This  water  stands  still,  is  stagnant,  imsm 

wadagh  ibbdd&den. 
It  does  not  hasten  much  (has  no  current), 

war  oshel  hullcn. 
This  river  has  a  strong  current,  eghfrreu 

wadagh  oshel  hullen. 
218.   'JTie  water  is  boiling,  aman  imcshar- 

larl&ren. 

aman  crcshaushauen. 

is  not  yet  boiling,  aman  indi  imc- 

sharl^l&rcn. 

is  very  hot,  timan  ekos  hullen. 

jnoillheat]  water  for  me,  iksahe  iman. 
Let  it  cool  in  the  skin,  eyit  yesmat  der 

edid. 
214.    The  bird  flies,  ^gCdid  fgged. 

Tfte  young  bird  wiUjly  [^cishes  to  fly], 

akirt  abok  te'gad. 


▼ell  as  before  a  participle,  though  it  is  lost  with  a 
substantive. 

*  AU  conjectaraL 

Sll.  Ibbenekumj,  pres.  from  Ibbenekat 

Ikaurau  and  iharru  (tear,  rend  violently),  re- 
mind one  of  ezraurau,  190,  135,  130.  Also  tatuk- 
tarau.  is  shattered ;  with  t  interposed,  as  in  Ara- 
bic  8th  form. 

Jkkesicut-t,  pierced  it?  Arequent  from  ikesf 
Thtrmr,  for  turzaf  was  bn^en?  Yet  see  yam- 
son,  64. 

813.  TnhaHarlar,  ishaushauf  it  boils  orbubUei. 

914.  Kab.  ig(at,  birdf  (idng.  agadet,  Hodgson : 
read  agafef) :  but  in  Brosselard,  aktet,  pi.  tit/of,  a 
UttU  Mrd.  We  have  here  the  root  tgif,  it  flew,  ft 
sprang  aloft,  47,  To ;  whence  >«)09«f,  it  monnted 
(Mi,  nf),  and  tesaggat,  a  feather. 
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The  bird  sings  iticely,  ^gSdid  elemisli  218.  The  camel  is  lying  down  to  mxirt  the 


load,  imems  egen,  ^gag  fellas  iUUen 

[one  heaps  on  him  the  luggage^  98]. 
The  camel  refuses  to  rise,  tuDenis  tindi- 

ras  tennftkrat. 
Too  much  load  on  Atm,  ^gnn  fcDas  ililaii 

ag6t€nL 

Tie  camels  groat,  inmiSnka  idanan. 
The  she-camels  cry,  they  want  to  be  anflb- 

ed,  tolemin  egew&net,  irhmnet  tixtL 

219.  The  bullock  lows,  ^m&ke  en^o. 
The  cow  lows,  tes  an^a. 
The  cows  chew  the  cud,  iwan  afandCnit. 
TTie  cows  cure  sated,  fwan  iw&net. 
Jliey  He  down,  ikan[m£net. 
The  cows  are  returning  from  the  water, 

iwan  astiwanet,  iktlUnet  fcl  ^man. 
The  cows  return  the  Jbod,  iwan  isokal- 
net.    (26.) 

220.  The  he-^t  bleats,  esholak  ahiUflet. 
The  she-goats  bleat,  iflli  essilafnet. 
The  ram  bleats,  abakkar  lisilet 
The  sheep  bleat,  tfhat^n  csilafhet  esme- 

dan^net. 

221.  The  Bon  roars,-  eher  eniggn,  eher 
er£kkn. 

The  lion  is  crouching,  eher  eh^rnen  abok 

fcllauen  ehe. 
[will  attack  people},  eher  ehadis- 

hek  idinet. 
[tears  in  pieces  f],  ashmaranraneEt 

fdinct. 

[destroys  them'],  eahmahishten  £di- 

Elemisli  may  awm  a  derivative  or  compound         jjg^ 
from  »Wrt,  he  beard,  awiw?/,  a  voice.  Loo     'rt     j  i    r  i.  ,o<n 

Tiih'shiU,  a  hen;  el,.ewhore,  tak^xhlU  which  222.    The  dog  snarls  [crouches  f  «<  13i>J, 
seems  more  correct,  a^  it  is  tlie  feminine  form  of         cdi  tehdma. 
akes,  the  cock,  whicti  again  jierhapj*  Lj  more  cor- 1      ^/^^  ^^.  bites    edi  tttd. 

rectly  akez.  tlie  z  in  Temght  clmngiug  to  nfi.     In'  i  "v.;  ^    -'i-  •  '  i 1  •»  -  - 

Kab.  the  fJrm.  arc  amzit,  a  cocKta.KUit  or  tha^'     —-  ^'^^".^  *^,^!^  "^^"^  ^  iteroa*. 
yazif,  a  hen;   for  arrfuult,  thaahaz'iU  it  scemi?.'      J  he  scorjnon  Ottes  {me),  tataihi  ta<irdant. 
Even  in  Temght  it  may  be  inquired  whctlier  gh  223.    The  ostrich  runs  J'ast,  emiehcl  ehi- 


yehoskeiic 
The  hen  cackles,  t^&hilt  rar  midden- 

nis. 

lays  eggs,  t^&hilt  tagat  ^ftrek. 

is  screaming,  takCshilt  tcgabfttolt. 

215.   Ihe  egg  is  not  yet  hatched,  tes&dalt 

ur  tisfakket. 

The  egg  is  spoiled,  t^dalt  tfggCded. 
The  eggs  are  spoiled,  tesad&len  egadid- 

d^nad. 
The  young  bird  picks  {at  the  igg),  akaa- 

kautet  akin. 
He  will  come  forth,  ahad  cfdket. 
The  cock  is  crowing,  ikes  egetardren. 
21G.  The  horse  neighs,  ais  etehinnit. 

prances,  ais  uskar. 

goes  backward,  ais  dr&ren. 

rolls,  ais  abelanb&let. 

kicks,  ais  erabar  or  isakat. 

is  lame,  ais  ehiak. 

rolls  in  the  sand,  ais  inafar. 

has  mounted  the  mare,  ais  asiiggS- 

dit  tdb&got. 
217.  The  camel  is  crying,  £m@nis  djeu. 

growls,  amenis  abe'ggeg. 

throws  up  the  nose,  i.ui&jns  etish- 

bardcl 
The  she-camel  has  brought  forth,  tdlamt 

tdrau. 
is  about  to  bring  forth,  tulamt  tesh- 

war  turau. 


is  not  mori>  correct  tliau  k ;  i.  c,  atjhcZy  a  cock,  ia- 
ghizlty  a  ben. 

Rar^  I.  c.  ghar,  cries  ;  J^"lp.  Midden-nis,  her 
cackling.    On  den  or  dendcnj  see  26. 

EH'lnk,  a  litter  (of  eggn)  ? 


sar  hullen. 


21S.  Indar,  he  refused,  112.  It  differ*  fma 
asimiar,  throw  down  (which  is  perhaiw  amntar^ 
from  lYar,  ho  went  down),  and  from  rmendor,  to 


315.  Ti'jMcdy  is  birded  ?   (214),  ?.  e,  ia  qnicken-  lodge  for  the  night,  which  is  eituritdagh, 
ed.     It  i8  fern,  fiug.,  and  the  fem.  j>l.  enadtddinat,     Egan,  it  lies, 
(not  -nod).    Ely»owhere,  ikhufwd,  it  is  spoiled,  167.      219.  A/drad.    Sec  <//raf,  in  20«. 

Kaut  (for  hack,  hew,  cut)  seems  a  widely-spread      lirdnety  fh>m  root  tira  or  firan,  to  satiate.    In 
root.    Arab.  An/Vi,  and  above,  ektas.  Kab.  tfutimc<tnt  or  thatrant^  satiety. 

Ahad  efokety  may  be  futun*  tense.    Sec  174  and      Iican,  cows,  may  be  shortened  from  KaK  r.i«p»2- 
220.    Final  f,  feminine  mark?  w^w,  steers.    The  root  yiig  is,  as  in  our  toogoes,  a 

AV7«ton>rcn  =  igctaghoren,  present  p&rtic  from  yoke;  whence  thatmga,  a  pmir. 
"*"""  ^<rM-(ffK/,  they  nave  drunk. 


216.  Jhmnit,  nearly  Ijitln  hinnio. 
0«kar^  prances.     In  Kab.  iaekkar^  he  caused  to 

stand  ;  iVjJtw,  he  made;  aksar^  the  lower  part. 

Erttr,  px»s  backward  ?    Kab.  'anir,  the  back. 

Irdbar,  perhaps,  "stamps:"  172. 

1^'ikaty  kicks. 

Isdogrf,  a."  in  214,  202,  etc  ;  unless  final  -<i(  is 
here  frequentative. 

217.  ii>"t^  U  crying ;  =  igeim^  and  fem.  pL  egf- 
vxlnet.  Hence  in  .Niphal,  iniggtt  or  t/jiji;w,  it  bel- 
lows. 


Iktar  seems  to  be  Arab.  Sth  form,  from  kar. 
220.  AhiUUt,  from  Wi/,  to  cry  aloud.    Cifaad. 
eMV,  Kab.  e&wel,  from  aual,  Toic«.     Barth  hai 
also  aniUl. 
AH)Ie/,  bleat,  is  more  specific 
Ihmia^  he  crouched.    Sec  139. 
Idfwk  hivasit  (137) ;  but  future  (S15>  ehaditAek^ 
invadet. 
Im/hffth^  (my  money)  is  spent;   whence  frs- 
•  quent  with  causative  senac,  Uhmahith,  he  aaBi> 
hilated. 

ToUnnt  or  Mlamt,  camel,  fem.  for  a7i*/m  or  el-     222.  Tagirdnnt,  more  correctlj  tazerdrmt^  teat^ 

ghamy  words  not  used  in  this  dialect.     Evidently  pion,  as  in  227.    In  Kabi  tepirdttmt  and  ft  ftitmL 

ejffhayn  =}ieh,  gemeU     It  also  makes  aram  ini     Tatmhi,  lias  stung  wwtf  *Crom  tatav.  drire  la  a 

ghUha.  peg,  176. 

Teahwar,  Kab.  tezirar,  she  precedes  or  begins,  8&  j    223.  Ennihel,  so  Hodgson :  aol  miiA«,  c 
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T%e  ostrich  hidet  his  head  in  the  bush, 
^nn^he  ised  araHSiiis  [aghaH^nis]  der 
chishk. 

He  thinks  nobody  sees  him,  arcl  war  to- 
hiDnen  fdinet. 

224.  The  man  was  sitting  on  the  shore, 
ahalis  akim  rur  alim-n-aman. 

Suddenly  a  crocodile  seized  him  by  the 
leg  \knieef\  and  went  away  with  it 
[Aifiif],  azucd  arato  irmast  8afod,  il- 
mar  deris.    {Deris,  under  it?) 

225.  The  river  horse  rose  in  the  water  (to 
the  surface  of  the  water),  and  snorted, 
ajamba  askaket  dar  ^man  is^rad. 

The  river  horse  has  upstt  the  boat,  ajam- 
ba irbar  toraft 

The  river  horse  has  shattered  the  boat, 
i^amba  t^rzar  [tarza  ?]  toroft. 

226.  The  vulture  hovered  ot*er  the  gazelle, 
elullcn  ilay  gfnnigis  ashinkat. 

Until  it  pounced  ufton  it,  and  tore  out  its 
eyes,  bar  asgcn  felles  istoras,  ikas  tet- 
tawcnnb. 

Lay  the  pillow  upon  the  mat  {carpet), 
sins  ad&fur  fel  isifter  [tel  isiftakh]. 

227.  /  this  morning  found  a  scorpion  under 
my  carpet,  nek  tifaut  idak  cuhagh  tc- 
scrdcmt  dau  tcsiiftakhten. 

Lay  a  cloth  under  vour  saddle,  dge  tas- 

hisbwart  dau  mSdasb. 
Lest  it  hurt  the  back  of  your  horse,  war 

erat»h&det  {or  itemanilLkit)  arurin  ai£ 

innak. 

228.  At  that  place  the  river  runs  ujton  rocl; 
dar  agel  wadagb  aman  usli&len  fcl  ti- 
hun. 

Ue  fell  along  the  [^gallery  f  landing- 
pl(f''^  'J  enta  etarakttU't  fol  soro. 

Till  he  came  below  the  staircase  [steps  of 
the  gallery  r\  bar  use  dau  ibtalcn  sOru. 

All  the  day  he  sat  in  his  tent,  asbel  rur- 
ret  ekem  der  ebdnnL<. 


229.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  enta  egct  der 

cisbeb. 
Do  not  enter  the  house,  war  t^gSshit  ti- 

r&sbam. 
Stay  outside,  ^bedid  ddgftma. 
Outside  the  town,  CigCme-n-agb€rim. 
There  is  nothing  but  mere  sand,  war  ebct 

bar  akal  mcllen. 
2aO.    T/iou  hast  not  given  me  my  {full) 

right,  war  be  tawedet  el  bakki. 
He  went  before  me,  fggCle  iliidatai. 
Look  before  you,  that  you  may  not  fall, 

sager^be  datak,  war  tidu. 
/  went  behind  him,  dgelegb  ilad&ras. 
Let  us  look  behind  us,  sanisblamonak  di- 

ranak  [sanisblamanagb  daranagb]. 
Lest  these  men  betray  us,  war  banak 

[banagb]  igbidemit  fdinet  fdagli. 

231 .  All  romd  this  mountain,  lidar  wadagb 
terlaite, 

there  is  Jine  pasture,  ^Hie  t6ibc  tehoske. 
At  tfie  side  of  the  mosque,  tamizgida  d* 

edisennis  [the  mosque,  at  its  side^, 
is  a  large  well,  cbe  unu  makkOren. 
Sit  down  at  my  side,  arcm  d'  ^dis£n. 

232.  Ojtposite  each  other,  ineb&san  gcre- 
san. 

Sit  opposite  to  me,  thy  face  to  me,  arim 
dibidar  annftdid  scri  idim^nnek. 

He  sat  opposite,  his  face  to  me,  ekem  an- 
n&did  sen  ideme'nnis. 

To  your  right,  dek  aril  innek.    (201.) 

Keep  to  your  right,  akel  sibberin  arilin- 
nek  [go  keeping  your  right  f]. 

To  your  left,  fcl  tesbelpnak. 

233.  \Vhcn  you  go  from  Timbuktu  to  Gun- 
dam,  ke  tcsekalak  dak  Timbjtku  kek 
Giindam. 

Leave  the  river  at  your  left,  6ye  cgb£rrca 
fel  are  wa-n-tesbilgen. 


Ised.    SeeSt 

Aril    SeelM, 

War  Ki-rhinnen,  non  eum  rident  ? 

SM.  Atim,  edge,  border f  In  CO  we  hare  esa- 
ttm,  shore,  and  amrim  in  rocabuUry.  Elae- 
wbore,  al'iin  U  wkin,  for  ajlim  of  Kab.  Alto  alim, 
ehafl,  straw.  In  Kab. 

AttUd,  sudden  (beary). 

Irma»,  seized.    Afod,  knee.  In  Tocabolarj. 

Jlmar^  not  again  in  this  sense 

nn.  Irbar,  crushed  with  his  fe«t,  179. 

Tnurxar :  oompare  Irsar  in  171. 

SM.  liar  a^,^,  until ;  feUes,  upon  it ;  isUuas, 
It  pounced,  from  iratty  it  descended.  Thus  asiten 
•eems  to  mean  **  a  time,'*  **  a  while.**  In  Kab. 
asgen,  half,  middle,  part 

8in$,  cause  to  rest  ?  from  into,  he  rested  ?  42, 58. 

Isfftakh,  evidently  from  AraK  /atakh.  The  ^ 
If  presently  corrupted  into  kh. 

W7.  E'g^,  make,  for,  put. 

BrasKtfdet  seema  to  be  sulOanetlTe  from  ishad 
or  ishadsL    Compare  Arabic  §hadha,  he  harmed. 

lUmanak^t,  root  nakaf  Tmankit  is  ezbaua- 
tlon. 

fsa.  J0er,plaoer  (Is  It  the  •ame  •■  ivMi  Kab. 
am?    SeeMlonorOO 


289.  ^ilb  is  Arabic. 

Dagdma,  on  the  outside,  anfme,  outside,  are 
from  igem,  he  went  out,  US,  138 ;  whence  also 
gima,  without  (sine). 

MdUn,  white ;  here  for  pure. 

Akal,  mould,  soil,  as  in  Kab.  Elsewhere  In 
Tem^t  it  is  land  or  country. 

tM.  El  hnkk  is  Arab.,  and  final  i  the  Arab,  pro- 
noun  **my.*'  Ta»»(det,  thou  hast  made  ereo, 
•qiiastL    Seelft*^. 

Sagtrihe,  if  it  is  one  word,  would  seem  by  11  to 

ean  **  look  with  pleasure.'* 

Tidu  crather  tidnt  T  or  tidurtf).    See  101 

Sanishlatn.    See  11. 

Idhtkdermt,  fem.  plor.,  because  idxnet  {drndat, 
Arab.)  la  £em. 

231.  A retn  =  aghfm = o^Tyii  =  ekem,  tit,  stay. 

233.  Inifulitanz^inihdzan,  from  ihaz,  65,  be 
was  near.    Gertmm,  inter  se. 

Dihadar,  from  Arab.    mp\^  **  present** 

Annddid,  vopciXXiiXof?  trom  ned,  aXXov  (as 
Kab.).  Ben  M6aa  gives  phlm  nediu,  sit  near  me, 
as  Temght  So  endi,  nearest,  next  It  k  spelt 
with  d  or  t  thick  In  Kab. 

JJ(a^<,gothon!seel24;  or.tDntlioar  SeeSS. 

ffibber,  from  Anh.jV*l 

838.  TVs^ybolta,  read  fMOalatr  tod  pcm  due. 
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And  you  have  open  country  on  your  right, 
d-oyak  bodcrar  fcl  ftre  wa-n-arflL 

234.  [Ordinarily  the  river  is  shallow,  below 
the  place  of  this  year"],  cnnadir  eghir- 
reu  adcjasalf  ddcr  adiget  tenidagh. 

JTtis  exceeds  that,  \^'adagh  yugar  wadagh. 
There  is  nothing  lejl  of  it,  war  akfmen 
ders  harrct. 

235.  That  is  a  different  thing,  wadagh 
amus  harret. 

It  is  rare,  war  aglt. 
Similar,  am^chen. 
It  is  like,  yiUehe,  yille. 
Like,  shynd,  sand  [znnd  ?] 
All  the  same,  berish. 

236.  Whichever  way  you  take,  every  where 
you  Jind  water,  atif  tigedi  titetafict, 
dags  attiggeraut  aman  {take  straight 
whiclt-you-take,  on  it  you  alight  {on)  wo- 
tert). 


Keep  straight  on,  atdl  t£gMid  gbas  {keep 
straight  only). 
Straight,  tig&did. 

237.  I>o  not  [trouble  yomrtelff  or  mf] 
this  way,  nor  that  t  war  has  tisUet,  d- 
ha,  woUa  siha. 

The  river  runs  between  nummttms,  egfatr- 

reu  yushal  ger  adaren. 
The  road  leads  through  a  thick  Jbrtst, 

where  are  plenty  qf  lions,  abarraka  teha 

(igesh)    arkit   Orma;    ihe   Uwftkast; 

ehant  dwokhsan. 

238.  /  arrived  before  him^  and  had  to  waU 
for  him,  hHl  ^agh  araseit  awadagh 
fndee  dawat  shwarakSdis. 

/  arrived  after  him  [thee  fj,  nek  osegli 

darak. 
Afler  the  corruption  of  the  whole  earth, 

Jesus  will  descend,    daret  adigdig-B- 

^kal  ik^tenes,  adezubet ' 


NOUNS. 

TTie  Extirpator,  am^np. 

The  Living,  emay  (from  Arab.  hmf). 

The  Judge  Supreme,  ntama  td^rit  (?). 

All  the  creatures  of  the  Lord  are  to  gat]^ 
in  {in  the  court  of)  Jerusalem  on  the  dajf 
of  resurrection,  tim&h]aken-n-Me<i- 
nak  rurrct  didannet  ist^rrabat-n-bet  el 
M^kadus  dshel  wa-n-el  kiamct. 

One  part  of  them  enter  the  hell  tutd  remms 
there,  others  enter  paradise  and  rtwms 
there,  wui  tajeshcn  temsi  ajishente,  ^in 
tajeshcn  aljennet  nji.«hente. 

The  evil  spirits,  alphafariten.     {Arab.) 

Devil,  cblis.     {Araff.) 


,,    ,    ( A'manay. 

By  the  great  God,  se  A'manay  m^kkaren 
or  imakdren. 

Our  Lord,  Mesi-nak. 

TTie  great  God,  Mesi-nak  imakdren. 

God  the  ruler,  Mesi-nak  yitk^l. 

(  Mesi-nak  enta  p;hia. 

The  one  God,  <  Me«i-nak  lyen  phis. 
(  Mesi-nak  iyentinten. 

God,  who  has  no  fellow  {comjyanion),  Mesi- 
nak  war  ilamidi, 

nor  has  shape  f  {bounds  f),  war  ilara, 

nor  measure  ?  war  ilc'hit. 

God  has  no  measure  neither  of  space  nor  Angel,  any{^lns,* />/.  anyeliiscn. 

time,  Mcsi-nak  liri   hehcndek  war  \\c-  Lkmon,  alshin,  pL  alshXnen.     {Arab.) 

dek  war  ihe'dek,  war  ihedck  wa,  \\o\\i\\  Female  demon,  talsbin. 

dar  wa,  war  ihchendck,  war  u'gedi  ti-  TTie  paradise  enter  the  people  who  [hjr^ 


keti. 
Lord  of  the  (  imckeder-n-talrewen. 

wonders,  \  Mosis-n-talrewen. 
Ttie  Cnrreated,  wardikhah'p.     (Arab.) 
T7ie  Creator,  amakhalap.     {Arab.) 
Cultivator  of  the  sotd?  amtikarash  imman. 
[j)rdofthe  souL,  Mesis  imman. 
The  Merciful  Sheplierd,  amadan-n-tahd- 

nint. 
The  Victorious,  cmimi 


Oyak,  claewherc,  is  "  I  left'* 
fioderdr,  open  country. 

234.  S  enruldir,  in  custom  ? 
AdejriMl,  prea.  tense  from  gazal,  to  be  short? 

(gzl  or  wrl.) 

235.  Atnufi,  movcp,  chanpp^? 
War  amt,  it  doe«  not  do  (it)  ? 
Yuli-fie,  If  Hie.    See  40. 
Sund  ia  zund  and  zun  in  Kab.    (Arab,  zain, 

comely,  elegant.) 

230.  In  Kab.  tidid,  true,  Becma  to  be  here  tigi- 
did  or  tid^gid. 

*  MenS,  porhapB  originally  the  name  of  the  Mee- 
slah,  although  ines  means  master  in  Temght 


been)  good,  the  hell  those  ttho  {harr  UtJi' 
bad,  aljennet  atajeshen  idinot  wui  ji.- 
laghnin,  temsi  atajeshen  idinet  ^iiiU- 
ba.se  n. 

The  throw,  {of  ^  al  kurshi.     {Arab.) 
God),  1  alpharsh.     {Arab.) 

TJie  day  of  resurrection,  fLshel  wa-n-el  Li- 
amet. 


Attn,  bethou?=i7if 

237.  War  ash  tishUt:  hoA,  for  him?  fishl\ 
from  guHfuil,  runs,  or  from  shela.  distDrb,  bosik, 
115. 

Ihe  or  rfi^fl,  where. 

Ehant,  152,  there  arc. 

Wokh«,  wild  b«»iu>t ;  Arab,  trahhuth. 

Taipak{h)aHt^  wild  beai<t«  collectively. 

Esaqh  =:  fM'ph,    frv>m    j/"*^,    be    aniT?>t 


z  Kab.  azzeth,  before  ?     See  14'\     /i*a. 


238. 
Aras-tft 
(not)  yet 

Datcat^  ftt)m  owtif,  he  arrived  ?  51. 

Shuaraah-rd-as,  i  anticipated  blm  f 

Daret.  for  d>r.  after ;  so darret  in  Prod.  Sea 

Adigdin,  crush,  in  13a 

Adezuhet,  from  a'fb,  6S. 

*  Anyelus,  the  Greek  aryXvt, — H.  B. 
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The  world,  eddifnia  (rurret). 

Heaven,  ashinna. 

TTie  aeven  heavens,  say  ishinnawen. 

iSun,  tafok. 

The  8un  warms  his  face  hot  to-day,  tafok 

tenadit  ideminis  wakiii»cn   ^hel  dm. 

[Comp.  tenedct,  fever  heatS^ 
lie  sun  bums,  the  people  are  perspiring, 

tafok  tarra,  fdinet  tufay  dersen  tide 

[exit  per  eos  sudor]. 
The  strength  of  the  sun's  heat,  tisenanit  (n 

takos  Qms). 
Sunbeams,  cs(^reran-n-tafok. 
Dawn  of  sun  {of  day),  cnardrcn-n-tafok. 
The  sun  is  eclipsed  {to-day),  tafok  t^mmcre 

itehel  idagb. 
Moon,  ayor. 
The  moon  is  about  to  come  forth  {rise),  ayor 

aboki  eharbar. 
The  moon  rises,  ayor  eblurbar. 
The  moon  is  setting,  ayor  abdki  <gedel. 
The  moon  sets,  ayor  odal. 
Full  moon,  ahador  (akdkehat?). 
Moonlight,  timelle-n-ayor. 
Hah,  ifarak-n-ayor. 
The  moon  has  a  halo,  ayor  ynwi^t  ifaiak. 
The  moon  is  eclipsed  to-night,  ayor  amerc 

chad  fdagh. 
Galaxy,  mahellen. 
Star,  atar ;  pi.  ftarcn. 
The  stars  shine  forth,  ftaren  ikniUi  cbarbar. 
The  stars  shine  brightly,  ftaren  iknan  asbi- 

sbfllwqk. 
Lucifer,  tiitari. 
tr  ( amawcn-n-^had. 

yesper,  |  aghinimelcsh. 
Pleiad,  shcttabat. 
Cross  (mcjbiia),  amanir. 
I  tafaut  {of  sun), 

L  'aht  \  ^™<^1*^^*>'  (^  moon). 
^^   '  J  tis^^bsarcD  {as  thrown  through  lat- 
[tice-work,  etc). 
Darkness,  tfbay. 
Fata  morgana,  cle. 
Shade,  shadow,  tdle. 
ff    s    ^  takos. 
^^  itencdc. 

Cold,  i'^^^^' 

The  cold  ftas  penetrated  to  my  bones,  asam 
met  cjaHcnn  darrim  eghis  eni. 

North,  afellc. 

South,  aguA. 

East,  amaina. 

West,  ataram. 

Northeast  {between  east  and  RortA),  gcr 
amaina  ge  de  felle. 

Air,  bawa.    {Arab.) 

Summer,  iwilcn. 

Beginning  of  rainy  aeason  {called  Kwir^  in 
Timbuktu),  asber^. 

Bainy  season^  ikaae. 

Hie  rainy  season  is  over,  ikaae  ibte. 


Cold  season,  tagcrist. 

The  dark  nights  {the  worst  part  of  the  cold 

season),  <fbaden  csattcfcn. 
Spring  {called  tifisko  (  afasko. 

in  Timbuktu),  \  fatafet. 

Wind,  gale,  tdmadalct. 
/  see  there  is  rising  a  heavy  gale,  ^nbiagb 

dcben  dcniikar  tcmadalet  imakkoren. 
Storm,  whirlwind,  tesbig^'alet. 
c*  sL        S  tesbwfUct  tcsbigwalet. 

Storm  gathers,  ^  ^^^  ^^„  tesbigwilet. 

Heavy  rain-clouds,  tamsiggcnaat. 

Red  clouds,  tfggcrakin. 

Lightning,  dsnn. 

jiiunder,  ejaj. 

//  thunders,  etajij. 

Lightning  (thunder)  has  struck  the  tree  ami 

split  it,*  djaj  odagb  fel  ebfsbk  atakbtak 

fifaras  far^. 

It  is  raining,  ajfnne  tfgat. 

The  rain  is  coming,  it  is  dripping,  &ona 

fzay,  dckun  tabakhtabek. 
Raindrops  (resbresb),  tfdam. 
Moderate  rain,  abis. 
Heavy  shower,  tab^ut. 

Long-lasting  rain,  now  ceasing,  then  begin- 
ning again,  tabal^balay. 
Hail,  igidirshan. 

The  hail  falls,  beating  and  tearing  the  tents, 
igidirsban  ofayen,  isboh^min  nabajen 
ibannan  isararawen  ibannan. 

Rainbow,  agagonil  (ajcjdnet?). 

Fog,  abfnnagf  cb^nnag. 

To-day  is  a  foggy  day,  nobody  can  see  any- 
thing, (Lsbel  idagb  fja  cb^nnag,  war 
ibinnc  awadem  barret. 

Dew,  taras. 

Much  dew  has  fallen  this  night,  ihtid  fdagh 
fja  tiras  tejet. 

Time,  elwakkat.     {Arab.) 

Year,  awatay. 

Five  years,  snmmua  liticn. 

Century,  tem(^de-n-£watay. 

A  year  of  famine,  mannc. 

Month,  ayor. 

Three  months,  karad  ayorcn. 

Day,  iCshcL 

Four  days,  akos  esbilan. 

This  is  afne  day,  aslicl  fdagb  fkkcna  te- 
sbcHdejc. 

Dawn,  dnarer. 

Morning,  tifaut. 

Dhahar  {about  9  A.M.),  agiddlsit. 

Heat  of  the  day,  tdrnbod. 

V^«     5  anl-n-iisbcl. 

^"^"^    Umma8-n-&hcl. 

Zancdl,  azfwal. 

Dhohor  {about  2  P.M.),  t&ar. 

"Aser,  tikast. 


'  Tbe 
thunder. 


Tav&rek  attrllrate  thb  efEBet  to  the 
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Sunset,  agadel-n-tafok. 

Tmie  o/praver  after  stmset^  almos. 

Evening,  taduit. 

Praver  of  *ashd,  tesdtsin. 

Nighy  dhad ;  pi.  €haden. 

Midnight,  i  rr*"°i^-5 
^    *   ( tazilnne-n-^ad. 

To-morrow,  ashikke. 

Early  to-morrow  morning,  ashikken  sem- 

niift. 
To-morrow  at  noon,  arfl-n-^hel  asblkkd. 
The  day  after  to-morrow,  i&hsi\  wuen  shel 

ashikke. 
Yesterday,  endfshel. 
Jjast  night,  cndahed,  endod. 
Hie  day    i  ashelendin. 
he/ore        i  ashclnad. 
yesterday,  (  dshcl  wn^n  llsel  end^el. 
rrry-  S  teni,  tindda. 

T    .  \  inhad. 

'^'^'^'  henlnde. 

fTL       ^  (tenendin. 

J^o  years  ^0,    {^^^^^^^^ 

Next  year,  awataj  wnd  'Ikamdn  dwuanen 

had. 
This  month,  dcr  ayor  fdagh. 
Next  month,  ayor  wd  yflkeme  ayor  idagh 
This  month  is  about  to  close,  ayor  wadagh 

L<ihwar  ibbcdcd  or  amut. 
Saturday,  Essdbbet. 
Sunday,  Alhad. 
Monday,  Elitnin. 
Tvesday,  Eltenata. 
Wednesday,  Ltirba. 
Thursday,  Elkhamfs. 
Friday,  Eljymma. 

Week  (seven  days),  s^  shilcn  (cshilen). 
Moharrem,  Tamasiddig. 
Sn/ar,  Teiirt  tatezaret.  )  Turen 

Ribia  /.,  Teurt  tatilkamat.  S  san^tet. 
R^hia  II.,  Azima  zaren. 
Juvidd  /.,  Aziman  am  mas. 
Jumdd  TL,  Aziman  tdrirdcn. 
Rfjeh,  Tinemegeren. 
Sh'abdn,  Janfo.  " 

Ramadhdn,  Azum. 
Ildj,  Tesubdar. 

Shairdl,  Tesissi  tatdzaret.  |  Tdsist 

Uhu  el  Ileje,  Tesissi  tatilkamat.  )  sanaten. 


Wilderness,  arkit. 

CkcBT  forest,  dhishkan  amitar^tar^n. 

Impassable  covert,  iikit  unn^ 

Dense  forest,  arkit  anl,  or  akdren. 

Desert,  afelle  {prop.  North). 

Hammdda,  desert  plaim,  tanaznUeL 

Plain,  dtaras. 

Laroe  valley,  er^ar. 

VaUey  with  a  torrent,  eghlbiher=e^iier 

III  (Other  dialects. 
Small  torrent,  egherrer. 
Mountain,  £dar ;  pi.  ^areiL. 
Inaccessible  mountain,  £dtar  nrmi  war  teh* 

abirraka. 
Hill,  tidakt. 

Sand-hill,  tdgift ;  pi.  tdf?efen. 
{Range)  of  high  sand-hiUs,  tdgefen  ogidi- 

henet 
Small  sand-hiU,  teneshmdr. 
Rock,  tahdnit. 
Stone,  tahon. 
Source,  tdt ;  pi.  tittawen. 


)^Arab. 


jr^^,^     (  emsewcl. 


'  takoy. 
Fire,  cf  eii. 
Flame,  tahist. 

Spark,  temfintest ;  pi.  tem^ntesin. 
Fire-coals,  tczozan. 
Ashes,  dzit-n-dfeu. 
Smoke,  ahu. 
Water,  aman. 
Land,  earth,  ^kal. 
Country  of  the  Awelimmiden,  £kal  wi-n- 

Wuelimmiden. 
Island,  aiftel. 


■<  '     (tfris. 

(  deq[>,  ana. 
River,  eghf  rreu. 

Branch  o/river,  {  ^'„.„^ghf,rtu. 

Current,  amanen  (waters). 

Wave,  tinezdmmart. 

Deep  place  of  channel  m  river,  teUk-n- 

aman. 
Bank  of  river,  ^arim,  or  c^lim. 
Ford,  tcawent. 
Torrent,  rifviet,  anghi. 
Sea  {the  sail  river),  eghirrcu  wa  symmen. 
Temjwrary  lake,  pond,  abeng. 
Black  naked  soil  round  a  fwnd.  tifarraweiL 
Green  surface  on  stagnant  pool,  tahizzak. 
Cavity,  hole,  terarart  {dim.  oferhThr). 
Sand,  tdmelilt. 
Lime,  talak. 
Mud,  illebek. 
Stones,  or,  rather,  round  masses   of  Inmp 

{called  afaray  in  Timbuktu),  for  UilJ- 

ing),  elxflghetan. 
Black  soil,  akal  ikaiielit. 
White  sandy  soil,  akal  imdllen. 
Field,  shekarash. 
Stubble-Jield,  tddik ;  pi.  tedken. 
Hedge, Jence,  ^arak.     {Arab.) 
Slight  fence,  tafarak. 
r)    J     ( abarraka, 
^^^  ifabarit. 
Tree,  chishk ;  pi  dhishkan. 

Young  tree,  bush,  {  f^^^g^^ 

Root  {of  tree),  tdkcwdn. 

Wood,  dsagher. 

Bad  spot  in  wood,  ikerish  kerisheiL 

Branch,  illeket ;  pi  illikt&n. 

Splinter,  tfmetant;  pL  timetaweiL 

Leaf,  alan  eblshk. 
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Large  leaves  (?),  tefarketen-n-ehfshk. 

Dum-leaves^  takflkatcn-n-akof. 

Bark,  tlssffuft. 

Peel,  hu8l\  kekkaben. 

Flower,  tibnit 

Fruits,  {pL)  aratcn-n-eh(shkan. 

Seed,  seeds,  isamban. 

Thorrij  Isinnan. 

Talha,  ^a;::her  (t^saghart). 

Mimosa  gummifera,  auwarwar. 

A  thorny  tree  in  the  river,  tageribba. 

I^til,  nghar  (taphart). 

Duu:€  {variety  o/Jicus),  tediimamt. 

Sidderet  el  hoe,  ak^lefe. 

Tamarind  {tree  and  fruit),  busilsa. 

Monkey -bread-tree  {baobab),  tokildnst. 

Frmt  of  monkey-bread-tree,  teff ngora. 

Tree  adled  asabay  in  Timbuktu,  ana. 

Nebek-tree  {zizvphns),  ferkdnnbh. 

Nebek-fruit,  tabdkkat;  pi.  tibakkiten. 

E^irdk   [  ^PP<"^  sodata,  tilshak. 

Root  ofsiwdk,  ^e-n-t^hak. 

Dum  bush  {sgillem),  akuf. 

Dfirn  palm,  tagait. 

Fruits  of  dum  palm,  tib^kukawen. 

Seed  of  dum  palm,  tibargiirraren. 

Date-tree,  ta&hdait. 

Date,  tt^hcni. 

Date-stone,  egeft. 

DeUb  { Horassus  ftabelliformis  f),  tekifltat ; 

pi.  tckilkatcn. 
TT   L  ifresh,  t^he. 

Berhage,   j^^l^^he  yekor. 
Pennisetum  distichutn  {eriiti)  ikak. 
Had,  tash&ret. 
Talubbut,  teliggft. 

Bii  rikkeba  {Fanicum  colonum),  axirfasvi. 
Young,  tender  herbage,  fnghalas. 
Heed,  kogcri. 

Knot  of  reed,  teklU'dofen-n-kdgeri. 
Pennisetum  typhoideum  (A^m),  dnelL 

(  white,  aborak. 
Sorghum  (sdba),  <  red,  kd^nki. 
(  black,  sibL 
( tellilmt. 
Bran,  id± 

(  ihid. 
Ear  of  the  com,  tdgcnit. 
Seeds  of  the  corn,  tezawcn. 
7^  large  seeds  {?),  igdnshiten. 
The  small  seeds  {?),  isemariten. 
Crops  about  to  come  forth  from  the  ground, 

sibbcrg^bclagh  dfagh. 
Com  of  all  kinds,  alfln. 

{asika. 
asralt  (asghalt?). 
Usbit. 
t^ebalt 
Rke,  ttfakat 
Wheat,  elkdme.    {Arab.) 
Barley,  farkasifba. 
Cucurbita  mebpepo  {el  ka(ksh\  beHberi. 
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Water-melon,  kankdnnc. 

Onion,  takhfar ;  pi  tdkhfaren. 

Cotton,  takerokcrit ;  pL  tikumkareiL 

Indigo,  sfggeni. 

Nymphaa  lotus,  kal6ka]<5. 

Fndairi,  tikindi. 

SeTina  {fdlajit),  abeUenj^t. 

Saff'ron,  tcnarmct. 

^EscUpias  gigantea  (twja),  tdrsha ;  pi.  tiir- 

shawen. 
Colocynth,  Urnxx. 
Bundle  (bcuctye),  bfingura;   pi.  bangarii- 

ten. 
T\ro  small  bundles,  ikas. 
Tame  animals,  erezdpen. 
Camel,  amenis ;  pi.  immenas. 
She-camel,  tolamt. 
Herd  of  camels,  tolemin. 
An  active  camel  {'omali),  errfgga. 
Old  camel,  'amil. 

Yaung  ca,nel,   \^J^^ 

Herd  of  \00  head  of  ( wudsigen. 

camels  or  cattle.        (temedent. 
Ox,  assau ;  pi,  cswanen  {Hausa,  sah,  pi. 

sanu). 
r,       ^  J     (hfwan.     {Tademekket.) 

^"''^^J^M'WtaiL     {AweUmmid.) 
Fattened  cow,  not  bearing  young,  tamzak. 
Ox  of  burden,  andis ;  pL  audisen. 
Bullock,  am^ke. 
(  dsck. 
dhedel. 
Calf,  J  aloki ;  pi.  ildkian. 
1  abiirkau. 

[  ilingcya ;  vl  ilingdyaten. 
All  kinds  of  animals  Jbr  riding,  sawat;  pL 

sawiitcn. 
Horse  {common  good  horse),  ais ;  pi.  fyesan. 
Horse  of  excellent  qualities,  (ai's)  anikfor 

(brave f) 
Horse  of  inferior  qualities,  ibdppc. 
Afttvorite  horse,  tisenit  {well  known  f) 
This  is  my  favorite  horse;  I  do  not  allow 

any  body  to  mount  it,  wadagh  t^Ksenftin ; 

war  ikli^agh  atetdnne  awadem. 
XT  ^     f  afakkarom. 
^"^^  Ikokoro. 

Horse  of  peculiar  color,  ashiHag. 
Gray  horse,  with  spots  of  brown,  amtQas. 
Other  variety,  aderi. 
Gray,  ageUn. 
Gray,  with  a  shade  of  green,  id^mi. 

Jdharas. 
,      atelak. 

(ai's  ncggur. 
Horse  with  white  feet,  ai's  w^n-tfsabor. 
Mare,  t^agot  {fem.  q/'ibegge?). 
Foal,  £hogi. 
FUly,  tihogit. 
Asm,  isbed;  pi.  Ishedan.     [Gkad,,  asid{ 

Ben  Musa's  Temght^  ahid.] 
FenuUe  ass,  tesb^ 
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FuU-grmvn  ass,  dzar  [azagh?];    Uauscu, 

saki. 
FtUl-grown  female  €us,  tazant,  t^aght. 
Old  male  ass^  adanki. 

I  temainilk. 
Yotmg  o/assy  <  ahdlil ;  /em,  tahdlilt. 

I  tamay. 

Sheep  with  long  irooL,  tikindemen. 
Younp  of  i  kiruwan ;  pL  kiruwaten. 

she^.    (  ajaimara;  pi,  ajaimaratin. 
Ram^  abbegug .  pi.  ibbegan. 
He-goat,  ashdlak. 
She-goat,  t^hat ;  pi.  ifllL 
Bog,  4d\ ;  pi.  fyedan. 
Cat,  miis. 
Mice,  akor. 
Field-mice,  ado. 
Fdret  el  kh^l,  araringa. 
Bat,  irallen. 

Wild  animals,  \  Jf^^^^akast, 
t:^     (eher;  d/1  eheran. 
^^'    l^wukshan. 
Young  of  lion,  aleddsh. 

Jbub^nti. 
badegaje. 
intendc. 
Ijeopard,  awashit,  elwashil. 

Sumaimes  of  leopard,  |  ^,.^61^ 
Hyena,  arfdal. 

Srnrname.  of  hyena,   \  ""^^^^^^ 

JackaL  cboj^;  />/.  cbeppan. 

i  intainot. 
Surnames  of  jackal,  <  intaine  soso. 

(  intangren. 
Elephant,  (51u  ;  pi.  eluan. 
Girajfc,  aiiular;  pi.  imiddercn. 
Krkeiniui  {hvffalo),  asarake. 
Lymhe,  lAUcoryx,  ashamal ;  pi.  isbcmal. 
U'rik,  anfehjfe,  esham. 
Urh'i/f^  the  finale,  nisham-,   tiirik. 
Ar^  other  antelope ^  apinpara. 
Oryx,  tedcri'r ;  ;>/.  tederaten. 
Other  species  of  antelope,  alK^shaw  ;  jil.  tc- 

bcshawen. 
Gozella  mohor,  cnhar;  fern,  te'uhar;  pi. 

teiiharen. 
Younff  oj'mohor^  ah'mmu. 
Gazelle^  ashinkat. 
Young  of' gazelle^  aushira. 
Resting-jtiace   of  gazelle,   abatol-n-ashin- 

kat ;  pi.  ihtai. 
Wild  sherp,  iilli-n-arifk. 
Porcupine,  htdgehog  (dhurbdn),  tamorait. 
Gamftid  {squirrel?),  tekencsit. 
Hare,  temaruwelt. 
Small  animal  like   the    hare,   ^han   liba- 

rom. 
Bd  el  gedeindt,  akazase. 


( abardawil  (?). 
River-horse  {called  banga   tit   ThMkt»), 
agamba. 

Crocodile  (dkaray),  |  ^^ 

Smaller  species  ( jyij£^yLaceria  momitorf^ 

zangway. 
Chameleon,  tahau. 
Frog,  egar. 
Manatus,  ayu. 
Fish,  amen. 
Largest  spedes  offish  {Peroa  NiloAnT^ 

tehcddelt-n-aman. 
Large  black  fish,  deshir. 

A  species  of  white  color  and  great  tkktmtt, 
tagursiyat. 

I  tagiindirit. 
Other  species,  <  tcheddadash. 

(  saiiya. 
A  fish  with  four  large  teeth  and  red  1ml, 

zawegiru. 
Cyprinus  Niloticus,  di. 
Mormyrus  oxyrinchus,  wofI. 
i  bora. 

Other  ^cUso/mAZ^^-^^^ 

I  ( hanjeiit. 

Malapterurus  electrictts  f  tarlibambd. 

Smallest  species  offish,  iVhcnra. 

Snake,  tdsliilt. 

Large   syiecics   of  snrikc  which  ti  vours  thf 

gaz<  l/e.  taiiaroot. 
.1  hinje  snake,  between  green  and  bhick,  ta- 

pilxT. 
Tahelt'uke,  tajoljdarct. 
Other  kinds  of  i  iiueppel. 

snake^  (  emelltl  katetiingu. 

Scorjtion,  tcze'rdcmt. 
Lizard,  mapeilar;  ]>l.  imepiidarcn. 
Bu-neiui  {small  black  lizard),  agaravaiL 

Turtle,   \  ''"•»;;  >■"■""• 
'    (  small,  akeyuii. 

Bird,  apadi'd  ;  />/.  ippcdad. 

Young  bird,  akin  ;  />/.  ikirta'n. 

(Wk,  akc's  ;  />/.  ikesan. 

/An,  tiikciihit. 

Chicken,  ikirtan-n-takeshit. 

Pii^eoii,  teddc'liorat ;  /*/.  idebircn. 

Fgg,  tc'<adalt ;  pi.  tesadab  n. 

Ostrich,  ennoho  (ennebcl?);  pi.  c'nhal. 

Empty  tgg  o/' ostrich,  placed  on  thr  tOf>  of 

the  Aw/.v,  ataki's-n-ennebc;  pi.  itka$[. 
Vulture,  apadir;  pi.  ipderan. 
Iladaya,  tepardimmal. 
RcJime,  taralgi. 
Guiuea-hen  {called  in  IHmlnikiu  el  klb^X 

tailelt ;  pi.  taflalen. 
Young  ^^MMo-Aeii,  isawitea. 
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Kumar^n^  t^nek. 

CVcNT,  pi.  tf  bkaken. 

Stork,  waUya. 

SpoonMi  {ddattay)y  gclgiftta;  pi,  gclgnt 

titen. 
Sparrow^  ikaXwr. 
Utile  red  bird,  shetcrjdnnc. 
Ffyf  pL  cshan. 
Horst-Jljf,  azanfwal. 
Dee,  isimbo ;  ;>/.  isimbocn. 
Mtuqttito,  tadest. 
StNoll  black  ant,  tcataf. 
fjorye  red  ant,  lUlehik. 
Ijorye  black  ant  {el  koa),  kildcko. 
White  ant,  tcmrocdhc. 
Ant-hill,  animmin. 
Worm,  ibekkcbck. 

If  orm  whose  bite  is  painful,  ekimdal. 
Mukh^t  elartlh  (retiomous),  a^urayc. 
Earuriys  {amaroes),  a5W. 
A  white  wonn  that  penetrates  into  the  nose 

of  the  camel,  tuzcra. 
Com  worm^  malul. 
Leather  wonn^  tifkcmat. 
Beetle,  ilkhshinshor ;  ;//.  takhsMnsharen. 
IJce,  tdlik ;  j>l.  tilkiii. 
(.hotel  /irc,  tcsaltifet ;  pi.  tcsclfin. 
Caterjnllar,  tazvlit. 

Tail  of'  horse,  cow,  camel,  etc.,  tedtfmbut. 
Hair  on  thejront  of  horse,  taunshut. 
Mane,  azak. 
End  of  mane,  tul  azak. 
White  spot  on  the  front  of  horse,  tcs^nnit. 
Hoqf^  6ikar ;  pi,  6ikarcn. 
TVot,  tercfifnt. 

Peculiar  kind  of  trot,  taghala. 
Galhp,  ashawenk. 

I  tahaja. 
Various  kinds  of  diseases  I  tikinkaren. 

of  horses,  lara^had. 

(tiUik. 
Ulcer  of  horse,  etc.,  tcf(tfdit. 
Dry  scab,  ashiyut. 
El  mebbdr,  aniscraragh. 
Smdden  death,  rarut. 
Plact  where  the  horses  usmUlw  He  down,' 

<sabel-1i.bal. 
C^est  of  camels  tfutgint. 
Horn  of  ox,  ^)k ;  pL  iskawen. 
Hoofs  of  ox,  tinsawcn. 
Vdikr,  tczc. 
Teai,  ifaflfar. 

Footprint,  escm ;  pi.  ismawcn. 
Place  of  former  cattle-jien,  adanda. 
/>ra</ Wjf,  makhMiIj.     {Arab.) 
Hill  of  bird,  akamkon. 
^*''»"yi  pl'  afercwen. 
Feather,  tesigf^tui ;  pl.  te5agf?adcii. 
Nest,  i(Mak()k. 

Crest  of  cock,  arirkob  w£-n-akcii. 
(iills  of  cock,  tilighlaghcn. 
Fins  ifjish,  aasiiigun-n-amon ;  pL  tuin- 

gaten-n-lUiieiL 


Man,  husband,  alb,  halis ;  pl  m^en. 

Wife,  jtartner,  hannis. 
Mongrel,  shankut. 

Mother,  amma. 
Urand/ather,  tis-n-tfs. 
iirandmother,  ammas-n-mas. 
Ancestor,  toarcn ;  pl  cmarrawen. 
»    4L        S  elder,  dlmakur. 
Brother,    \  younger,  ^midf^^y. 


Twins. 


A 


fkncwcn. 
imakkcnfsen. 


Si  ter    i  ^^'"»  tamakart. 

M  younger,  tamadarait. 

Sister's  son,  tag6ihc,  taf^Ssc. 

I  from  father* s  side,  ulitemaK- 
/TT  \        *    I      n-ti(8). 
{His)  aunt,  ^   .^  mother^s  side,  uUtcmaa- 

(      n-ma(K). 
EUer  sister  of  father,  tamakart-n-aba. 
Cousin,  abubasb. 
Son  of  aunt,  ara-n-dcddn. 
Niece,  ara-n-mcdendt  ? 
Mother  of  family  {mula  el  kheme),  mesfs-n- 

cha. 
Family,  agadish,  ^gcdesb. 
Widow  {during  the  first  three  months),  tA- 

mat  tctaf  alhuddet.     {Half  Arab.) 
Embryo,  i,Ta, 

-^  \  ruri,  riirl. 

^*  i  alarurcn. 
Lad  {adult),  amawad ;  pl.  im^waden. 
Daughter,  wclct. 
(tirf,  taliad ;  pl.  tilfadcn. 
Full-giown  (handsome  girl),  tam^roit ;  pL 

timisroyati. 
Old  man,  amghar  (prononnccd  amrdr). 
Elderly  wotnan,  tamaghast. 
Or^,  {f)  I  ^^jjj, .  ^i  ijy'helen. 

i  inemadas. 
iStm  whose  father  I  akanay. 

is  unknown,       |  aniikhanUn.     {Arab.) 

(anubc. 
Grandson,  niri-n-nlri. 
Father-in-law,  idegal. 
Mother-in-law,  tiidegalt 
Son-in-law,  alogcs. 
Daughter-in-law  {t),  ahlbinis. 
Brciher  of  wife,  tiliuia. 
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Brtthren-in-lcaOy  iliisandn. 
Bridegroom^       {  amazelay. 
Younghusbandyt  am&sel&Y?     Kab.^  is\i. 
Brukj  temazelait,  tema^elait?     Ao^.,  tis- 

lit. 
Foster-brothers,  anim^ttaden. 
Cfdejl  amanokal. 
Great  chief]  liege  lord,  amanokal  imako- 

ren. 
Commander-tn-chief,  am^way-n-dgehen.  - 
Great  warrior,  champion,  chd-eshar;  pi. 

wuin-eshar. 
Chief  counselor,    tf-tikihad;     pL    mcden 

wul-n-tanhad. 
Followers,  jwrty  of  chief,  k^-tamandkala 
jcv-^««    s  amashigh ;  pi,  imdshagh. 
Freeman,  ^  ^lil ;  ;,!:  iliUal. 
Degraded  man,  serf,  amghi;   pL  imghad 

{irreg.for  imghan). 
Slave,  akeli ;  pi.  ikelan. 
Female  slave,  takelit. 
Concubine,  tawehat ;  pi.  tawdhaten. 
Son  of  a  female  slave,,  nfris-n-t^kelit 
Son  of  a  slave  and  a  free  woman,  abdgheli ; 

pL  aboghelitc. 
Freed  slave,  aderif ;  pi.  fdirfan, 
Son  ofajreed  slave  {hartdni),  inederfi ;  pi. 

inediirfa. 
Eunuch,  agor;  pi.  igdrawen, 
Countryman,  man  of  the  same  tribe,  hdlis 

nanak  {prop,  our  man,  thepron,  accord- 

ingly  to  be  dumged). 
Thar  countrymen,  halis  nisscn. 
Stranger,  young   man   who  goes  abroad  to 

study,  el  moaza;  pi.  kel*-el-mo'aza. 
Guest,  araaphar ;  pL  im^gharen. 
Friend,  iraidi. 
Fellow,  amandc^n. 
Enemy,  esliinpe ;  pi.  ishinge. 
Neighbor,  imharug. 
Rivals,  pi.  anirkeben. 
Learned,  holy  man,  anislim. 
Scholar,  cttali  (ettiilib),  cttdlaba. 
Herdsman^  shepherd,  amadan. 
Sportsman,  amahayen  ;  pi.  imahoyen. 
Townsf>€ople,  kdl-aghcrim  {the  Jinal  m  is 

sometimes  changed  to  h). 
Boatman,  \  ?|^^^J«snr;  pi.  azimsera. 


!  isakkaydmmo. 

'  (  ikomngayenan.  {hdrongoy. 

Husbandman,  anasdamu ;  pi.  inisduma. 

Smith,  a  man  of  a  great  variety  of  occupa- 
tions {m'al/an),  dnhad ;  pi.  inhadcn. 

Female  smith  {m'allema),  tdnhad ;  pi.  tdn- 
haden. 

Saddler,  bambaro. 


!'  imashenshit ;     pi.   iminthtii- 
shan. 
e'  Shilliikh   {prop,  m  Boier 
from  the  North). 
pL  k^-innezan. 
Retail  dealer,  pL  efofordten. 
Broker,  amsfttig. 
Traveler,  amasdkal. 
Tailor,  anazemmaye. 
Weaver,  akaikay. 
Barber,  wai-zarzdn. 

essanna  ^ssafar  (Ae  rA« 
Medical  man,  \      knows  a  remedy). 

inessafar. 
DrumnUir,  ajatitkart  e*  tfaobL 

Uorsefnan,  \  "^"^^'^  ^  />'-  k^-fyesan. 

^   <  cnnamenne ;  ting,  amnar  ? 
Cavalry,  ashfrgish. 
A  body  of  horsemen,  iberig. 
Footman,  amerfggish ;  pi.  immeriggiseo. 
Camel  rider,  ag-imenb ;  pi.  kdI-immeDa9. 
Singing  beggar,  asahak. 
Rich  tnan,  an&barogh. 
TUef,  amakarad. 
Highway  robber,  am£ktas-ii-abtfiTaka,,^tms 

ktas=secare,j't»/  as  kt'a  el  trik. 
Swindler,  arrabakherrabakh. 
Outca.st,  ark-m^en. 

Stin-dmedist. 
tin-asbakkad. 
tin-azene.     {Half  Arab.) 
Witness,  taguhi ;  pi.  tigoharen. 
Hostage,  ddamiin.     {Arab.) 
Messenger,  anemashal ;  pi.  incmi>balen. 
A  body  qfjyeopfe,  temagelait. 
(Gnat)  army,  tabu. 
Tribe,  tausit;  pi.  tiiisi. 
Nation,  terert. 
J*agan,  akaftir.     (Arab.) 
Pulh,  Fulldn,  Aful ;  pi.  Ifillan. 
Songhay,  Ehct ;  pi.  Ehetane. 
Arab,  'Arab,  Gbarab;  pi.  Gharabe. 
People  of  the  North,  Kel-afelle. 
Kuuta,  Kel-borasso. 
Berabish,  Kel-jabenye. 
Kdl-geres,  Arewan. 
Awelmmiden  wen  BodJtdl,  Dinnik. 
Gundam,  Sasaweli. 
A'rawdn,  Eshiggaren. 
Head,    i  f  kan  eraf,  eghaf: 
'    \  ka 


Shoemaker,    5  way  sannc  cbiishege. 

'    (  way  kannen  cbifshcge. 
Sandal  maker,  way  raggeden  tffeddlen. 


The  syllable  kdl,  which  occurs  in  many  of 
these  compoflitioos,  meana  people,  inbabit&nta. 
Sec  Tol.  L,  p.  27a 


karkore. 
Eye^  tet ;  pi.  tittawen. 
Eyelid,  abilhad. 
Eyebrows,  ileggan. 
Eyelashes,  fnharen. 
Small  hair  in  eyelashes,  ^ewen. 
The  jntjnl,  eribbc ;  pL  iraben. 
Eye-water,  taheri  ;  pi.  tib^redn. 
"fears,  iradthawen. 
Comer  of  eye,  dreg. 
Ear,  teroi^ug. 
Earhps,  tilighlagh§n. 
\EarhoU,  t^li. 
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Ear-wax,  t^tak. 

Nostrils,  atinsherit ;  pi.  shinshar. 

Nose-bone,  anjur. 

Mouth,  em. 

Up,  adalol. 

Dimple  ovtr  the  Hps,  dbat01-n-^dal61. 

Mustaches,  am^seowan. 

Whiskers,  ikararcn. 

Tonsils,  izilmas. 

Dimple,  amader ;  pi.  imodal. 

Grain  tie  beauts,  ahalu. 

{Doff-tootht),  taghumcst. 

Tooth,  teeth,  esen ;  pi.  isinen.     (Arab.) 

Cheek-tooth,  tar-^en. 

I\i!ate,  tewallakiiten. 

Gum,  i'**f'^''f  V 

Space  between  the  teeth,  timcziycn. 
Tongue,  dlis. 

&,}«">-»• 

Forehetid,  tfmin. 

/iiicl:  of  the  head,  takard^wit,  tcrjadawit. 

Crown  of  head,  tekarkorit. 

Temples,  e\ekti\6k. 

Ret/ion  near  the  temples,  ikflmamak. 

Utiir  of  man,  tegaw^t. 

IJair-pad,  abagor. 

Gray  hair,  tishoshocn. 

Bald  pate,  tetarait. 

Curls  of  women's  hair,  teshikkat. 

Neck,  erf. 

Breast,  tigfrges. 

Nipples,  imgigarcn. 

Female  breast,  cfef ;  pi.  ififfan. 

Full  female  breast,  tagiiratt'uft. 

Heart,  illhi.  • 

Flesh  of  heart,  chikten. 

Iaoiq,  turaw^n. 

Spleen,  tiggczan. 

lAcer,  amalakis. 

Soul,  iman. 

Breath,  unfas  {Arab.  Sem.). 

Bowels,  tessa. 

StomarJi,  tabiitut. 

Paunch  (f ),  abarkot. 

Kidneys  (f ),  afdddarcn. 

Pericardium,  t(5kaf^nk9fok. 

Navel,  tezitan. 

Bones,  ^ghas ;  pi.  dghasan. 

Marrow,  aduf. 

Nerve,  aritimm. 

Blood,  ^shenL 

Veins,  azarcn. 

Pudenda  mul.,  ^nabak. 

fern.,  taboka. 

Womb,  fgillan. 

Shoulder,  tegf rgcst ;  pi.  tigfrgaa 

Fktk  <m  arm,  aksbal. 


Armpit,  tfdirdagh. 

Hair  of  the  armpits,  <iinzadcn-ii-t(dirdaglL 

Elbow,  taghetnirt ;  pi.  tighamar. 

Joint  of  hand,  tcsindcrt. 

Hand,  afus. 

Palm  of  hand,  adikc. 

Fist,  timz^gut. 

Finger,  asiikkod ;  pi.  iskad. 

Thumb,  ikmeshf  dgemesh. 

Forejinger,  asilkkod-n-atarak. 

Middle  Jinger,  i:ikkerit  benna. 

Little  Jinger,  madera  benna. 

Xaily  dskar;  pi.  fskaren. 

^kin  on  nail,  tellegest ;  pi.  tellegcscn. 

Back,  ariiri. 

Backbone,  taneshromi. 

Ribs,  irredishan. 

Haunch,  tasege ;  pi.  tij^seguwin. 

Hind-quarters,  tcz. 

Fat  backside  of  woman,  tebtflloden. 

Fundament,  taghemc. 

Rectum,  ^mcsi. 

Knee,  afud. 

Fetlock  joint,  tngar-n-afod 

I^^'^frpartofleg,}^^ 

toot,  S 

Sole  of  foot,  itdffar. 

Heel,  tauzdzit. 

Ankle-bone,  agosh. 

Toe,  tinsa;  pi.  tinsawen. 

Skin,  ^ira. 

Perspiration,  imzclha. 

Dirt,  irda.* 

Mucus  of  nose,  insheran. 

Spittle,  tisota. 

Vomiting,  il)esan. 

Urine,  awns. 

Excrements,  eder. 

of  child,  tarehat. 

,.        {  tore  I. 

^ ''''''  \  takiiara»t. 

Sleep,  <5ti8. 

Scoring,  asakhadn. 

Sleeping  of  limbs  of  body,  6[ha,h6ah. 

Hunger,  las.     £nak  ahu  las,  lam  hungry. 

Thirst,  fad. 

Dream,  tahorget. 

Fatigue,  elh'ddish. 

Exhaustion,  tcmankit. 

Hearing,  tisseli. 

Seeing,  ^hanay. 

Taste,  tcmbc  (temc/c  ?  ytundi,  he  tasted). 

Ufe^  tamiiddere. 

Maturity,  taghad,  tawad. 

Virginity,  talbakkart. 

Death,  tamantant  {sic,  irregolar). 

Burial,  timmittal. 

Aqony,  incshan. 

Health,  essahat.     {Arab.) 

Sickness,  tolhinnc. 

Fever,  tokos.  . 


*  The  d  leemfl  to  bave  taken  the  plme?  of  a  h 
Compare  irk  el  ht'U. 
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{Merdr\  tehanfit. 
A  coldy  tesiimde. 
Catarrh,  goborit. 
Cold  in  the  chest,  ^hegim. 
Uver  complaint,  ausa. 
Itch,  am^heras. 
Swollen  belly,  kikkar. 

Dysentery,  taghenaat. 
Swollen  eye,  tohadadait. 
Swollen  Jace,  azelalam. 

(  afbonen. 
Worms,  -<  ikanakan^n. 

(izolften. 
Guinea-tcorm,  fkewen. 
Syphilis,  ndni. 
\Vound,  dhnyis. 
Fainting,  akates. 
Medicine,  ^afar. 
Purge,  alawa. 
Poison,  essim.     {Arab.) 
Old  age,  tagerist  {prop,  winter). 
Intellect,  teite. 
Intelligence,  temosno. 
Knowledge,  ligere. 
Science,  tisiinet. 

Anxiety,  tcrimmegh  (term^gha?). 
Mirth,  ease,  tedawit. 
Happiness,  smile,  tcbegsit. 
Sorrow,  andsgom. 
Meditation,  imindiidcn. 
Love,  tarha. 
Goodness,  tinaharen. 
Compassion,  tehamnct. 
Wrath,  atkcgh. 

Bashfulness,  \  Xriiket. 
Shame  {envy?),  alrar.     {Arab.) 
Slight,  insult,  tezcmitcn. 
Humbleness  {shyness  .*'),  amagewat. 
Tradition,   tardart    (tahdart?    Newman 

teghdart, //.  i^.)- 
Valor,  akfor. 
Cowardice,  amutso. 
Word,  meggedhed,  mc'ggcred. 
Voice,  amisli. 
Eloquence,  crkod. 
Slotvness  oj"  tongue,  fflist. 
Tale,  tanfost;  pi.  tinfosen. 
Gossiping,  tehadendan. 
Pusiness,  tahore. 
Thing,  harret. 
Object,  tctuk. 

The  multitude,  \  f-?^^";  , 
'  <  tabidisht. 

Manners,  custom,  alghada.     {Arab.) 

Tattooing,  tegias. 

Mark  by  burning  on  arm,  tedi. 

Circumcision,  tamankad. 

Salary,  tcTcrten. 

Tribute,  ttJusit. 

Present,  takot. 


Government,  temanokalen. 
Empire,  sovereignty,  atkel. 

7«^»«  i  irkewel. 

Peace,  el  mnslekh.     {Arab.) 

Feud,  dgezdr. 

Expedition,  war,  ^gehen ;  pi.  ig-haneii. 

Line  of  battle,  afod. 
Mctory,  s^-hu. 
Attack  (?),  afti. 

Occupation,  cshshughl.     (Arab.) 
Trade,  cssibWb.     {Arab.) 
Deposit,  tagaldfet. 
I^qfit,  alfaidet.     (A  rab. ) 
jyt.    «  amdruw^  (pfg/oods). 

*    (  ^erdal  (of  a  money  loan). 
Wealth,  money,  ^eri. 
Expense,  tettuk. 
Journey,  cssfkel. 

Departure  in  the  afternoon,  t^wit. 
Promenade  {search  r\  limak. 
Stay,  tai^mct,  tagh^mct.     {Arab.  T) 
{Terike),  takasit. 
Wedding,  iSshel  nedilbu. 
Play,  eddil. 
Dance,  adcllul. 
Danger,  tamiittis. 
On  this  road  there  is  danger,  tibarak  fi- 

dagli  e'hc  tamiittis. 
Clapping  of  hands,  tekast. 
Snapjnng  with  the  fingers,  asissarake. 
Humming  of  women,  tarlillit ;  pi.  firlcluk 
Great  holiday,  tesilbbadar. 
Birthday  of  Mohammed,  ashcl  wa  diVen 

e'  nebi. 
Prayer,  'amiid.     {Arab.) 
Religious  bow,  ediinket. 
Prostration,  asfjet.     {Arab.) 
Call  to  prayer,  akd. 

Charity  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  jtersoM, 

tikkefren. 
God's  will,  itas  Mesf-nak. 
Divine  power,  6fii  Mesi-nak. 
Divine  permission   (prop,  supremacy,  frcn 

irna),  tarna  Mesi-nak. 
Unity  of  God,  tisit. 
Sorcery,  asbdrik. 
Charm,  talisman,  tek^rdi. 
Talisman  against  wounds  in  battle,  guntkra. 
Food,  ashdksbu. 
Breakfast,  segfmgira. 
Supper,  fimansi. 
A  arink,  t6sis. 
Dakno  {the  favorite  Songhay  drink\  tedak- 
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JRejira  (a  drink  made  of  cheese  and  <iates\ 

ar^ire. 
Common  hasty  puddingy  asink,  ashfnk. 
Ihiddinff  of  Indian  com^  oshfnk-n-Sftba. 
Boiled  ricty  tarari. 
Bice  boiled  with  a  profusion  of  buttery  abf- 

lolu. 
Rice  boiled  together  with  meaty  markhf^. 
Mohamsoy  tekhiimmczin.     {Half  Arab, ) 
e  (  aliwan. 

Bread  (takclit  in  Songhatf)y  tcgflle ;  pL  ti- 

Meaty  Isan. 

Bit  {a  cut)  of  meaty  tnmfnkct. 
Megattoy  a  celebrated  (  talefak^t. 
dish  of  meaty  <  alabdggo. 

Dried  meaty  fsan  yekdr. 
White  faty  tadhont.* 
Brothy  csin. 
Honeyy  taraut. 
Milk.  akh. 

All  sorts  of  milky  (Hchawen. 
Sweet  milky  akh  wa  kafaycn. 
Scum  of  milky  takafit. 
Creamy  afaror. 
Sour  milky  silla. 

Very  sour  Milk,  esillay  isymmcn. 
Sour  milk  mixed  with'watery  akraih<^nie. 

^tery  lidi. 

Fresh  buttery  tdscdut. 

Cheesey  chikdmarcn. 

Vegetable  buttery  bulanga. 

Salty  t^mcsit. 

Salt  incrustationy  ahtoar. 

Peppery  ijckcml)e. 

Black  ftepftery  ili. 

Cayenne  pepfter  {zdzet  e*  sherk),  tishilsha- 

tcn. 
Kamuny  akamil. 
SweetmeatSy  tasodin. 
Kola-nuty  ^tafat  goro. 
TobarcOy  t^ba. 
Snuffs  isarak. 
Koholy  tazdlt  temellelt 
Cotton  strips  {tdri)y  titt)cdak. 
Benige  {one  strip  of  a  shirt),  tisawit;  pi 

tisnwat. 
Dressy  fcile. 
Small  shirty  rishaba. 
Small  white  shirt,  rishaba  emellen. 
Small  black  shirty  rishaba  citattefen. 
Shirt  of  divers  color Sy  iwi  yawi. 
Large  shirt  (cfcrr'a),  tekatkat. 
Checkered  tobe,  calkd  filfUy  or  shahariye, 

tckitkat  tailelL 
Sort  of  shawl  thrown  over  i  artfsnwe. 

the  shoulder  {feruwdl),  ( tea^ggebist 

Long,  black,  narrow  fhawl  )  J^'* 


Turkediy  or  milhafay  ^leshuk. 

Shawl  of  divers  colors,  itel  lejen  tami- 
wet. 

Shroud,  tamanet. 

Silhdm,  abernQsh. 

Caftan,  tcklbiMis. 

Buttonsy  ibdnien. 

Trowsers,  breeches,  kirtcbe. 

Red  cap,  takiimbnt. 

Girdle,  timfotke. 

Belt,  t^bist. 

Outside  of  shirty  afelle-n-rishaba. 

Backside  of  shirt,  ddin  rishabu. 

Sleeve,  shanfas. 

Fringed  border,  tibckankawen. 

Embroidery  with  silky  timkllrrawcii. 

Ilocket,  alshib.     {Arab.) 

Embroidery  on  the  pocket,  tekirdi-n-alshib. 

Other  sort  of  embroidery y  idff^n. 

A  peculiar  etnbroidery  on  the  shoulder,  til- 
jam. 

on  the  back,  telejiimct. 

Rags,  tabardc. 

Small  leather  pocket  {hct)  for  tobacco,  worn 
round  the  neck,  ^nncfe. 

The  covering  of  the  «ame,  abdsbig. 

Lace  to  support  ity  t^ulil. 

FirestonCy  tefarrasct. 

flresteel,  dnnefct-n-^a. 

Tinder,  tasgirt. 

Bowl,  el>en. 

Tube  of  a  pipey  tellak. 

Bone  for  smokingy  aduf-n-t^Eba. 

Dirt  in  thepijte^  tfdi. 
e-  .<»  -  I  takebat. 

Tweezersy  iriframedan. 

Kohol  box,  akok. 

Brush  for  the  koholy  cmimxwet 

Grinding  stone,  iisiX, 

Knife,  absar. 

^2^     «  absar-n-azlbTcs. 

^^  '  ( Ismahil  azilrdum. 

i  anizcmay. 
Needle,  \  fstanfos. 

(elmintilL     {Kile'  Suk.) 
Twist,  teneluk. 
Scissors,  timlUdash. 
Looking-glass,  tisit. 
A-V,/  i  tesertirift. 
^^y*  \  isayar. 
Lock,  tasilgfilt. 
Rosary,  is^anen  {pL  ofiaa^it,  a  single 

bean). 
Pen,  aranib. 
Ink,  amfdde. 
Paper,  elkiu     {Arab,) 
Sheet  ofpaner,  tiswilt. 
Writing  table,  as^an. 
Book,  elkitt&b. 
OrmonaU  om  book,  tarftten. 
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Writing,  akatab. 

Writing  with  large  letterSy  izaurawiCten. 

WAting  with  ,maU  Utters,  \  j^j^^"'**: 

iine,  essildder;  pi  essildderen.  {Arab.) 
Alphabet,  ^amek. 
Single  letter  of  alphabet,  elkharf.  {Arab,) 
Dot  on  or  under  the  Utter,  tidebakka. 
Arm-ring  worn  by  the  men,  ^hebc. 
Arm-ring  worn  by  the  i  ishinkoten. 

females,  ( ishibga. 

Foot-ring  of  females,  ^abor. 
Finger-ring,  tad-hot. 
Bing  worn  in  the  hair  of  females,  tebellaa> 

ten ;  pi.  tubellawen. 
Ear-ring,  tcsabboten ;  pi.  (saban. 
Necklace,  tasgbalt. 
String  of  beads  hanging  dawn  from  the  head 

of  the  females,  tCBiggort. 
Khalldla,  a  ring  used  by  the  {Arab)  females 

to  fasten  their  robe,  tes^kkanast. 
A  sort  of  small  cover,  or  umbrella,  worn 


Cord  in  the  buckle,  Ufillwit. 
Stirrup,  inerkeb. 

\Shkdla),  dzanis. 

{Derket),  simdL 

{£1  haske),  tefarrwiL 

Foot-cord,  t^fart. 

Nose-bag,  tagerik. 

Spur,  mimi :  pi.  mimf tan. 

Camel-saddle,  ^tterik. 

Small  piece  of  leather  under  the  9addk^ 

ashebdtbot. 
Leather  tassels  ornamenting  the  camel-mi' 

die,  agarmwen. 

Head-ornament  of  camel,  adelak. 

A  broad  camel-saddle  for  mounting ,  takbft- 

wit.     {Arab.) 
Cojuel-saddlefor  luggage,  anika. 
^Nose-cord  of  ox  ofburtlat,  ashau. 


occasionally  by  females    to  protect    the  Saddle  ofjmck-ox,  idafor. 


head,  dhennek. 
Shoe,  cbiisbege ;  pL  bilshegan. 
Sandal,  tcfedele ;  pL  tifed^en. 
Weapons,  tazoli. 
Sword,  t^koba. 
Long  sword,  cbeni. 
Dagger,  tdlak. 
lAmg  dagger,  gdzema. 
Sheath,  titar. 

Handle,  araf-  (agbaf-)  n-takoba. 
Spear,  agor. 

Iron  spear,    l^^^""' 

Spear  with  many  barbs,  kakarak. 

Small  barbs,  timsinnaren. 

Barb  of  spear,  tamaya. 

Shield,  agherc. 

Bad  sort  of  shield,  aghercssfl. 

Bow,  taraya. 

Bowstring,  asagim. 

Arrow,  assim. 

Quiver,  tatangbot. 

Barrel  of  gun,  dman. 

(j'un,  clbarud. 

Fan,  anabag. 

Covering  of  gun,  ^is-n-elbarud. 

Cock,  astel-n-elbaiiid. 

Bayonet,  shabiflc. 

Ramrod,  asetaktik. 

Fowder,  c'gil. 

Shot,  tcsawai. 

The  sound  of  f  ring,  tezaggaten. 

Fistol  (kabfis),  temagbcdart.     (Arab.) 

Saddle,  elakif. 

Tershe  of  the  saddle,  timoldash. 

Saddie-cloth,  elfs-n-elakif. 

Girth,  ashashif. 

The  buckle  of  girth,  tawinist. 


Donkey -saddle,  ^tik. 

Whip,  abiirteg. 

Stick,  taburit. 

Shepherds  hook,  aj^ar. 

Rope,  irrivi. 

Rope  from  dum-leaces,  frrivi-n>ikof. 

Rope  for   securing   the   calves    during  tht 

night,  asfddi. 
Leather  rope,  aran  ;  pi.  <Sronan. 
Small  leather  rope^  tarant. 
Hoe,  itedimut ;  pi.  iiidimun. 
Hoe  for  sowing,  akoD. 
Axe,  tiftale. 
Hammer,  afaddis. 
Iron  hammer,  a£4iwa. 
Bellows,  tashart. 
AnmL,  tahont. 
Any  sort  of  sttpport  whereupon  to  beat  any 

thing,  abaresha. 
Tona,,  i  irimmcdan. 
-^  '   (  assessawen. 
Nail,  astel ;  pi.  istelen. 
Feg,  oegarar. 
Iron  ring,  tazobuL 
Chain,  tasiipgcnist. 
Guitar,  scbardenit. 
Horn,  tcsinsak. 
Drum,  attibbcL 
Drumstick,  itkar. 
A  kind  ofjiute,  ararib. 
Boat,  toraft ;  pi.  torefi. 
Small  boat,  takarambct. 
^       (  tinezammar. 

Folefor  the  boat,  igit;  pi,  fgctan. 
Frow  of  boat,  akarankon. 
Covering  of  boat,  girrim  tdraft. 
Bench,  karbindu. 
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Net,  t^tart ;  pi.  t^taren. 
Large  net,  tctart  nmakkarit. 
Harpoon,  zti  {not  prop.  Tetnght), 
Harpoon  furnished  with  a  barb,  hama. 
Harpoon  with  three  or /our  point*,  hargf  ta, 
Long  thin  iron  chain  for  catching  Jish,  te- 

jje'rgerir. 
Trap  for  catching  the  gazelle,  tendfrbat. 
T|,      (  of  reed,  taiu<it. 

i  of  grass,  teselat. 
Matting  round  the  tent,  tcdiiwaDet. 

iafakkos. 
ah  war. 

Other  carf}€t,  called  el  geti/a,  tagcdiinfist. 

Bed,  asiUnT. 

Bargd,  or  coarse  woolen  blanket,  ibcruk. 

IHllow^  adafur;  pi.  fdcfran. 

Sort  ofdiwan  of  reeds,  tawidanit. 

Portable  bedstead,  tcshegit. 

PoUa  forming  the  teshigit,  incf^ilgo. 

Siwjforts  of  tesHgit,  tigfttewen. 

Mortar,  tfndcr. 

Pounder,  ashakal. 

Cooking-place,  6iid. 

Stones  for  cooking,  ihankarayen. 

Coal-fHin,  fern  a. 

Cooking -j)ot,  tclekkcnit. 

Water-pot  for  making  the  ablution  before 

prayer^  elnm  wa-n-cl  walla. 
Water-bottle  {of  gourd),  ika»is. 

Skin  for  victttals,  anwar. 

7&r  sour  milk,  tanwart. 

Jbr  butter^  tarassalifmct. 

— /-^.o^jScnt. 

SmaU'skin,  tamHhit. 

Purse,  hag,  abelbut. 

Bag  with  a  sejHirate  bottom,  tcsh^bak^. 

Dish,  akus. 

( takust. 

Drinking  vessel,  <  tcrazzut. 

( lirajut.     {AweL) 
c  tfkcruaHt. 

Copper  cup,  <  tcr<5rt-Ti-dariir. 
( tcm^nnaH. 

Wooden  vessel  covered  with  leather  for  con- 
taining butter,  tCHagcnit. 

Bucket,  age,  i£ja. 

Large  dish,  watering  trough,  aziiwa;  pi. 
izawaten. 

Funnel,  asfggefi. 

Spoon,  tasukalt. 

Drinking  sjtoan,  asflko. 

Large  stirring  spoon,  aM^rwi. 

Forked  stick  for  stirring  the  sour  milk,  cfa- 
ranfar. 

Pole  for  suspending  the  skins  of  milk,  tasis- 
kart. 

Plaited  dish  of  straw  {tebek)^  tisitr 

Basket,  fartofo. 


Suniife,  large  basket,  tasowanit. 

iMrge  vessel  for  honey,  faranfaro. 

Wax  candle,  taborit-n-tiifctiilt. 

Leather  tent,  ehc;*  pi.  chdnnan. 

New  leather  tent,  ehe  naina. 

Ijeather  tent,  worn,  c'he  kit. 

Middle  pole,  tcniankait ;  pi.  teminkaycn. 

The  smaller  poles  on  the  two  sides,  tigitto- 

wen. 
Rojte  passing  over  thejKtles,  aharak. 
iJoubk  cord,  teronin-n-ahak. 

^      ^^*  (aiicrimseram. 
Interior  of  tent,  bilgu. 
Exterior  of  tent,  kckkc. 
Aw€ba^  teiihchat. 
A  /nrtirular  sftace  oftlie  tent  called  gherd' 

ra,  tagharit. 
Tent  of  cotton,  (Hie  mollen. 
Tent-pole,  agit ;  pi.  igctan. 
Milage  of  tents,  encampment  (rchala),  amd- 

zagh ;  pi.  imezaghen. 
Place  of  former  encampment,  timshagh. 

Hurd/e  ]  "CT'"'  ^f"'"^        .,• 
(  of  sheep,  afarak-n-ulli. 

Place  of  jtasturage,  amadol. 

House,  tarasham ;  pi.  tarb^hmen. 

Court-yard,  ammas-n-chd. 

Upper  room,  tikroricn. 

'  \  Lsiwiwan-n-Koro. 
Terrace,  afcllc-n-tdrashamt. 
Ceiling,  iw-orsakka. 
Store-room,  teshka.f 
Water-closet,  idcr-n-aha. 
Wall  of  court-yard,  arallc. 
/>f»r*  tifalwat ;  pi.  ehdnuan. 
Window,  inabagcn  tarashamt. 
Hu^  cfhe ;  pi.  chdnnan. 
Hnmkt  (ddabay),  tadabay. 
Town,  agherim ;  pi.  fghirman. 
Town  wall,  aghador. 
Street  (tijerit ;  pi.  tijcraten),  tcsbarrot. 
Market,  cwuit. 

Shoj)  (tcnda),  bngo ;  pi,  bugotcn. 
Mosque,  tamizgfda. 
Nave  of  mosque,  ^saf ;  pi.  iissafcn. 
Tower  of  mosque,  Koro-n-tamizgfda. 
Place  of  meeting,  remc-n-medcn. 
Tomb,  asikkc  (azikke,  Kabail). 
Place,  dihal  (?). 
Region,  eljihalet. 
A     J     {  terammcrt. 
^^ngie,  \  ^^^^^^^^^^^ ,  r>/.  tidfnnck. 

Cowry,  tamgellft ;  pi.  timgcl. 


•  Thin  word  Is  mentloopd  by  ETan  llafikal  In 
the  tenth  emtuiy,  as  meaning  a  Berber  encamp- 
ment    Jonm.  Aeiat,  1S42,  vol.  1 ,  p.  40. 

t  A  iitatioa  on  the  mad  to  A  Adaj^ost  was  called 
by  thU  name.    Kl  Bekri,  p.  157. 

Compare  Capt  Lyon*!  Travela,  p.  810^— U.& 


(rikeba) ;  pL  ik^r^n, 
lAkgtfoffe^  f lata. 

OaUco  (shiggeX  miurr. 

^%fufv^  ooffi>ii,  talAdggt  {Jormedjrem  ike 

it'oit/fihigge). 
&"ilt^  el  kharfr.     (4raA,) 
vl'Jnj>T  bitrihirrL 
StcQrdayrdi'nl hiiniile), el mejdifl,  {AnA,) 
Msd  ciotkt  elbibl]^ 
C^foo,  takerdk«rit* 
Buihck's  /«at/«sr,  ered. 
^tc!ct^  aduwa  xMeo. 
ElffhdUt,  tilt^k. 

jlfflfif'r^  tittiktilkflten* 
Semtdqfiron,  teinsimkit* 


{^4^  lirEtgb. 
Ccip/x^,  dartfgh. 

S&id^  {t^fmimti)^  ahelliiiu 
Iron-^thrtad,  f lali* 

Ivor^,  tusk  iffeiepkimt^  ItMhiilM^n-ilu. 
OstrithjhaiAer^  toidggadcu-ti-eiiiicb^ 

Prk^^  era* 

IVd;  agtl  (aghcl  ?  arm  f ). 

oma^  akOa  it-hid* 

A  qumttit^  that  tnaff  bt  taken  hy  Hi^p^Ik 

p*rHf  rakediminit. 

Whut    ma^  le  ffTojfped  ^    cm    cfyiKiif 
ten. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON  IN  TEMA'SHIGHT, 

(Luke  XV,,  IL) 

Tdnf<^t  i  A 11  ad    eniie  mdkhshat    n    ^dri, 
T»te :    Tbc  youth  irlio  (t»»4>  Trm*belUI  of  f  ubrtwusfc. 


I 


11,  KalAj'  men  flw&dem  fyen  ilarGris,  ib  ctj^m  iU'iidcn-  12l  lane  aw  **F*n^f 
Udoq      wma       a,  nun    gb^luvlagelilldti^^  tmviiig  twoymilliL  Btid   Uk  jrntf^K 

n  denen  j  obannk :  IkJuht  df^y/^ffr-eni  dan?  ^hdri  ira  zi  nek.  Yenker  leMO^ 
of  tbem  to  his  tkther :  Otrc  me  my  porttoQ  (ir)  cif  th^  eub^Uncc  lehkh  (fj>  thlite.  ^ifiiw  Chdr  Ac 
yezon        i;cre£an       f?hqtitiniii.       13.  liar  damctadi  £  e^hll&n  madnnai,  jex^er 

irelglicd  out  b«twt«&  tlicm  lil«  iubsUQce.  Uctfl  «lli>nvLrdi  in     dk^i  «  fvv,  utH 

£lmd  eTinm*      jt^j^inte       chcrinnis  iketcnes  i^okal  yikka        akal  fj^n  opilg^^; 
■OD     younger  (^  gftthiLred  (?)  hU  subiuoca   kU  of  Jt,  r&ltimei]  *pa.ftf  ed  (tu)  l^d     one      dJUteat ; 

jekiTii,  dars;   cikhi^hct  eherinnb     f^cr  tfdt^dtin.     14,  Darret  iikhii»hat-n-«lieTinniii, 
dw^t     In  It ;      tfa.4tDd  hLi  Aubitjiiicf  amotLg  irotDcn.  AfU^r  Ibo  w&f ting  of  hb  ^ab^taBa^ 

lUtuct  totuk    egel    gballc  dar  liktd  ida^h  :       t-bhos  hartrt.       15,   Efiker  yikka 

abenry  thia^bread  <?>  dt«nfa     In.     land     tlut:    MIM  F  tc^  blra  a  iMo^.  lU-^  UTti«  pAaud  clia4 

kilii  fjen,  i^ufnrc  imannis  ghuns  dar  aghc^rim  tdjtgli ;   hnk       ird^m^^    sbekinksk 
mia     ooe,      hired     bUuAHf     tahlm     in       difltriet      that:  betook?  Ktitf  blm  (Lo>       tirld 

16L    Hun  fu/i:!  (>/4r^  war  Iksbiif  asal   kUn-ft* 

But  ftgalnf         be  Kte    oot,       tmre     ItAvrntd 

IT,    EDta    Uif^gj^m    dar  intanni^  mete  jc 

Ho    eotiteiDplmtcd  Lb      his  Kfli%      Jiai4    u 

'klan  agutetii ;   cri'tuse  daghsen     iln      w« 

of  tb«D     barlt^  T^At 

{or  igafelU  kbaf  «» 
ha  caU  :    but      I  iiflir    "        killi  ixi«  fkialne ;   fkiU  (D  to  m?  a  Ibing: 

lemcn).        18.    Amar^daRht   tatam<7&   deTikar(njjh)    pelijA  ^p^Aer    obanintii  aJua 
tiutitQUy        1  irtll  seek  tthit  [)  adac,       I  go     lo#ard    my  f&ili^T,  I  ^a^ 
innegh:     Obatii,    aek   ogcj^A     irk  barrel  peril    Me^'nak    peril    ke,       19*  Net 
to  hlin  flay  s  My  father,     J    havo  dtiue  cvH    thintf  bel*e«iit  our  UotI,  betT*Mii  tbtr*  t 

war  issimtnemabala^A   damusa^A  aliad   innck,      Amaradaghl    agihe   ^km  daf 
tutA  am  worttiy  I  be  called      KtfL      of  tlu^-  Nov  I  iii«k«  ms  only      la 

13t  IKIdiidl^  vcrUfai,  may  awta  to  tDtan  Q^n^l'  ^^  l^^i^*^*  u  rf^im^  vekhq  SlL 

14  3\e^^,  U  s  loaf:  ,jw.  *wr,  briAi!  ?    Ihhu.  dcHdt^  eUowhei^,  ttlUt, 

If,  AmaitMar,  or  umor  mnQk  of  tt«  18. 19,  SL  i«vid»  to  be  -=  imir  tnm  at  Rah.,  *'■  ttol  Hdc."  v 
•^  thy  timt/' 

10.  TAiin  ir#tj;A  :==  ad-mnut-agK  Tbe  nwt  drnttf  tfeeau  t4»  nprvcut  £vm  (name),  «f  AiaMcv  v)^^ 
k  alio  ui«d  a&  nihitaiiMTek 


enk,        edanas      imm^nas  cnis, 

fsf  Idol,  be  ffd  for  him       hU  camclftf 

^hi^hkati  wuidagb  tat^ti  imtnJInifi. 

bllib^  which  cat  camcis. 

imflttiiLqi      Nek,       obani  ille 

kla  will :    An  far  dm*,  my  father  0s}  huHng  irrranta    many ;  e*cb 

Ik^lip  :  htm  nek  amanidngh  i^tiikahe   las;        beh&he  Kairct 
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ikSUnnak.  20.  Hun  inker,  use  as  obanis.  Obanis  yenhet  har  af:nidc  jupif^ ; 
tbj  lervantf .  liut   he  arose,  came  tu(?)  hb  father.   Ills  father  saw  him  until    very      far ; 

epas    tehaninct  ghas;       yilshel   sirs  ghas;       yudar    fel    erinnis,       *ahas 
made  for  him  mercy     only ;    hastened  upon  him  only ;        fell     upon  his  neck,    that  to  him 

i-timullut.      21.  Hun       innasruris:  Obani,   hun  nek    ege^A     irk-n-hanret 

k$-fiiay  kins  ?  But   laid  to  him  hia  child  :    My  father,  but      I      have  done    evil  of  thing 

gerit  Mesfnak  cd  kc  dar  tiiUs.  Hun  amaradagh  nek  war  issimmah&la^A 
between    our  (iod    and  thee    in  repetition.       Uut  now  1       not         am  worthy 

damusaf/A   aliad   innak:     atafahi,    udef  ijel     ikdlannak.         22.      Inne    tis      y 

I  be  calh'd       ion     of  thee :      take  m*',  (like  one  off)    thy  gcrvanta.  8aid  tala-airo    to 

ikClannis:      i4hanyct   tekatkat  tcho»ken,      sclscm-as-tet ;  tauycm        tathod 

hiaservanta:  Ho  I  bring-yo  a  robo  beautiful,  ye  have  clad  to  him  it;  Yo  have  brought  a  ring 
tehtwken,         tcgem-as-tct        dcgh    asukkot     cnis;  ugimas  bilshSgan 

beautiful,     ye-have-made-to-him-tt     on         finger   of  him ;      yc-havo-madc-to-him        vhoee 

ihoskatnen    de:^A ,  ftdfrannis.  23.         Et    wuayamas        ahCdel    eddSrin 

iM'autlful  on       feet  of  him.  Ye  have  brought  for  him       calf  fat 

t^h(iT6nfimi8t         tekenfftmas      adcnekshit       ndllewaf.     24.  Mftshan    ruri 
(that)  ye  butcher  for  him,  ye  r*  aat  for  him,  (that)  we  eat  it  (and)  be  merry.  itecauae  my  chOd 

yemmut,      tulis     ahunc:         ibat,  nolis    tehftnait.  Entcnet     fllewen 

waa  dead,      again  (b>)    alive  7  be  waa  loat,   we  have  repeated  a  finding.  They  r^oleed 

imanasscn.     25.     Ewa  amak^  cnnis        ihc  shckftrash-n-isscn  ckiinnetcn, 

their  a  luL  He  irAu  (waa)  the  elder  (-ton)  of  him  flclda       of  them  to  work  them 

h«  made  thaa  t 

har    ipgcl   tennis,      har      cnnChas    cHic  n    tis,         U\c  ami<\\        n  tcnnsan 

nntil  he  went  (to)  hia  tent,  until  he  approached   tent  of  his^iire,  ho  heard  a  hearing   of  cymbala? 

d     araml)    de   t<^ha8t.       2G.    EyAftrc   fyen   dar   ikClan,     iFisten-t,       innas: 

and   tlmbrelaTand  dancing?  He  called  one  of  the  aorvanta,    aaked-hlm   raid  to  him: 

Wadagh  mamus  ?      27.     Innas         akCli :         Amadarainek      adottenif        tik ; 

Thia  what-ia-itr  Said  to  him  the  aervant :  Thy  younger  (brother)    arrive*   (to)  thy  aire; 

tik  c^Aerisas  ahi^del    iddSrfn,     fel     amoyc      n       amukes     enis, 

thy  aire  haa-butchered-for  him        calf  fat  upon   canao   (?)    of        meetiug    of  him, 

en  tfldro  cnis    scl-rafict.   28.  Iggish  atkar  [atkahh]    amak<(r  env,         yungc 
of  recei\iDg  (?)  of  him  in  safety.  Entered  anger  elder  (brother)  of  him,  he  refuaed(?) 

adfggesh      ^4    n      tis.         I^mat  obiCnnis      (Hionnis,  criirit. 

he  abould  enter  tent  of  hia  aire.  Came-out  his  father  (from)  hia  tent,  entreated  (?)  him. 
29.     Isokalas    m4ghtircd,     inne   yc   obannis:    Enhe,    \ogh     atitian    apotcni  nek 

He  returned  to  him  harangue,  he  said  to  hia  father  :        Sec,    I  am  (?)    years         many         I 

tiMMt 

l:Aadania9Aak :  kftla  war  ikAshc  agh  ulhi  n  nek :  hun  kay  kaU  war  tikfahi  shel 
have  acrved  thee  :  oncc-not  I  have  waated  heart  of  thee :  but  thou  once  not  givrst  me  day 
iyen  tngkat  lyet,      sagarraMa/;^,  hana^A-tefilawit,  nek  d  imidiSweni. 

one   Phc-goat   one    I  caused  to  butcher,  (that)  thou  to  ua  cauae  to  r^olee,    me  and  my  fHends. 
80.  Hun  iliad  innek  wada^A,  awayikhshet    ^Cri-n-nek     ikdt{!nes   ger  dedcn. 
But      aon     of  thee       this,  who  waated '  substance  of  thee    all  of  it  among  loves  (?), 

tdwur        fkal,  tcaAarassas  <h6dcl  eddCrfn.      31.     Innas        tis: 

the  aflemoon  he  came,  thou  hast  butchered  for  him      calf  fat  Faid  to  him  his  slr« : 

Ke  tekdmc     derf    8edcs-€n(i)  harkuk ;     ehcri  ni    ikci^'ncs        eherf-n-nck.     82. 
Thou  dwellest  with  me  at  side  of  me    always ;    my  substance  all  of  it   (l#)   thy  substance. 
MiKhan  essimmemChel         ahas-nigge         tarha-n-nis  asomusfnten    fel    tamusno 
Beeanae        it  is  worthy      (that)  to  him  we  make    Joy  of  him     because  from  7  upon  the-name 
innit       enta     amadaray  -  innek      wa   indilrren     yamut     toUs    War;      ahat, 
of-thia>that      he       thy.younger  (brother)       the  little  (one)    was  dead    again     lives;    was  lost, 

ncnhet. 
ve  have  found  him. 

*  90.  Or,  ahaz  MmuUvt,  he  approMhed  for  the  kin.    Thnutbtt  is  a  subsUntire  elsewhere. 
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EL  BAK4'Y*S  LETTER  OF  KhXOMMES'DATION. 

In  n  ptfjfacB  in  rliymtJiJ  pro«?,  Ah  m(?d  cl  Bakiij,  harinj:  cMitimcratod  t^n  fteiief** 
tioTis^  of  hU  aucei^lonii  uddrci^hea  hts  letter  to  nlj  into  'n'hoi»e  hffntl.^  jit  iiboiUd  foJl^  df 
his  breiliren  and  frjcnds  niiiou^  iho  Arab^*  the  Ta^warek,  the  FuUdDf  and  iht  S^ 
ditif  in  the  laml  uf  El  Isldm^  &ncl  eaf^cciall?  in  tlie  knd  uf  A  lu  T66iye,  the  mhlt^l 
ef  the  ^ons  car  'AbdallfLh  and  'OtbmiLii  the!  im£m^  amoDg  wbi>iti  the  JBwnj  'AU  beo 
MohamoTcd  Be  Ho  la  dlstmgnished ;  nvMj  to  those  in  the  land  of  tbc  fftitbfn]  ttud 
htunflne^  bis  brethren  of  th(j  ^leople  of  Boron,  and  especial! j  their  cs^eelleiit  8^1%«ikh 
*Otnir ;  und,  laj^tlt^  lo  (ill  Mnr^Hnis  tn  the  land.  He  then  entdt^  on  hb  guhjeet  €f 
rccomtnending  to  them  the  Cbri,^tiftn  traveler  in  the  Mowing  tcrin»: 

"Our  and  your  iirnest^  'Abd  cl  Kerfm  Battb,  the  Enpliiab  Christian*  hat  viwfi^d 
tte  troisj  joUT  pHTif  and  we  honored  bim  gujlablj^  and  wi*t&  not  vrunl'mg  to  bim  tn 
any  thing,  und  befriended  him  openly  and  |irivatcly,  and  defended  him  frtim  no- 
madic wanderers  and  seltler^f  nntil  we  restored  Mm  to  ygn  in  Gafety,  ja«t  as  be 
caitie  from  you  in  respecL  Now  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  our  present  rpreplioa 
of  him,  ntir  with  your  treattneut  of  him  in  time  past  j  for  the  f^cAt  of  the  numifi- 
t^ni  if)  munificently  trcntedi  and  injury  (o  the  gcxnl  h  forbidden  i  and  it  b  the  na- 
laire  of  the  ^uod  and  pure  to  be  helpful,  just  aa  majicc  is  tbt»  dis^potLition  of  the 
wicked;  and  kmd  jijcm  »nd  intentions  are  acceptable  both  to  men  and  to  Ood, 
But  you  require  to  be  urgently  admonished  to  treat  our  and  your  guei^t  with  hotMMi 
beneficeueer  and  eqnity.  And  do  not  lie  deluded  by  thoeo  who  my,  *  Behold*  be  k 
a  CbriMian  I  let  no  kiudneaa  be  shown  to  Intn  1  let  it  be  counted  acceptable  to  God 
to  hurt  him  1'  For  auf^h  ecu  time  nta  are  coutruiy  to  the  Kuran  and  the  ^nnna^  and 
ore  repudiated  by  men  of  intelligence.  It  is  ^Titten,  *  God  does  not  foTtad  your 
fthow^ing  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who  do  not  wage  war  with  you  on  account  of 
your  religion,  nor  expel  you  from  yotir  abodciij  for  God  loves  the  equitable,**  Atid 
God  ^y»  (in  reply  to  tliose  who  i^ay  *we  are  not  bound  to  deal  equitably  nith  the 
heathen'),  *  Nay*  with  whoever  U  faitliful  to  bis  pledge.^  and  fear*  God*  for  God 
loves  those  that  fear  hkn/f  And  we  have  heard  frotn  the  salnrs  about  tbe  dispo- 
aitions  of  the  prophets,  and  their  incnkatjon  of  beneficence  to  a}\  men.  The  Prophet 
used  to  saj,  *  Wlienever  honorable  persons  eorae  to  you,  receive  them  with  hcmor;^ 
and  he  UE&d  to  show  respect  to  all  tliat  eame  to  him,  whether  thfj'y  were  McpftlimA^ 
or  Kiiabi84  o^  inlideb.  And  he  pave  injonctions  eaneeminp  those  among  them 
who  were  on  terms  of  compactT  and  thoM  who  were  on  terms  of  tribntc ;  so  that  be 
Baiil,  *■  Whoever  kills  a  companion^  ah  alt  not  smell  the  odor  of  I'aradJt^  ;  and  lt» 
odor  can  be  jierceived  nt  a  dietance  of  ivOtf  years'  journey.*  And  his  forefather, 
Abraham,  was  kind  to  every  boclvj  so  that  God  menlrons  him  in  his  book  nvith  ref- 
erence to  his  generous  conduct  to  gne^tfi,  and  extols  his  milduei^s  in  hU  uhe reaiion 
with  the  angeb  sent  on  account  of  the  nnbelicv^ns;  for  he  pays,  '  He  disputed  with 
ujt  about  the  peoffle  of  Lot  j  lo  1  Abraham  h  humane.  1  And  an  einha^y  fKim  the 
Christians  of  Najran  came  to  the  prophet,  and  he  received  them  with  honor,  and 
did  them  juj^tiee,  aa  it  was  his  diapo&ition  and  his  rnstom  to  do ;  then  he  made  a 
treaty  with  them  oo  tertns  of  tribute,  and  did  not  molest  them  or  their  rcHifion  afb;? 
ho  had  invited  them  to  accept  FJ  Islam ,  and  they  had  reeeired  his  roLs^sive* ;  and 
he  kept  faith  with  them.  This,  too,  was  the  way  he  treated  the  Jews  of  Mcdiuj^ 
before  he  went  to  war  with  them-  Thus  God  says,  *Tlion  wilt  not  ceMe  to  dis- 
cover deceivers  among  them,  with  few  exceptions;  hut  forgive  them,  and  ]j«doa 
them,  ftir  God  loves  the  betieficent/IT  And  they  used  to  salute  him  by  say  ins* 
*  Asmldm  'tikil'a  P**  with  Kesra  of  the  Sf a  ;  but  he  used  to  make  no  other  answer 
but  *  And  ou  you  V  At  last  'Aisha  observed  it,  and  reproached  them,  and  cursed 
them;   hut  he  reproved  her.     So  she  said,  ^Did  yon  not  hear  what  they  said?* 

*  ^r,  (x.,  9,  t  goT.,  iii.,  00.  I  i. «.  Peoplti  oT  tlie  Book,  Jem  ^  Cttii«tlftiii. 

fl  j^luf-  II  Sur.*  il,  T7.  "T  fur.,  v,.  !«. 

■*  THf*  tiftmi!  ofimjap  bitter  Irw*  Th|«'  ftoff  U  tf»li!  la  ^tUhkiit  *1  M&iAbU),  y^>L  IL.^  jl  194;  Int 
#lfidHrt  ^dC^frtuflBn}  ti  the  Word  thuns  UHtd« 
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And  he  replied,  *Bat  did  not  you  hear  how  I  returned  their  salutation?  Now 
what  I  wished  them  will  be'^antcd,  but  what  they  wished  me  will  not  be  granted.' 
And  it  was  only  as  respects  the  enemies  of  God — persons  fighting  against  God  and 
his  prophet,  and  waging  war  with  the  adherents  of  El  Islam  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion — that  the  prophet  forbids  what  he  forbade  as  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  injunction  with  regard  to  such  is  what  God  says :  *  O  Prophet,  persecute  the 
nnbelieTcrs  and  hypocrites,  and  be  severe  with  them  !'♦  Thus  every  believer  has  a 
special  statute.  There  came  to  me  one  day  a  man  of  the  Fullan,  of  the  Fullan  of 
tne  West,  who  pretended  to  be  learned,  but  who  had  no  learning,  who  said  to  me, 
•Docs  not  God  say,  "You  will  not  find  any  people  who  believe  in  God  and  the  last 
day,  loving  those  who  resist  God  and  his  prophet,  "f  (and  the  rest  of  that  verse),  and 
yet  you  love  this  Christian  unbeliever  ?*  I  replied,  *  Do  not  you,  too,  obey  this  other 
word  of  God?  **  God  does  not  forbid  you  to  show  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who 
have  not  borne  arms  against  you  on  account  of  religion,  and  have  not  expelled  you 
fh)m  your  dwellings,  fbr  God  loves  those  that  deal  justly;  God  only  forbids  your 
being  friends  with  those  who  bore  arms  against  you  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and 
who  expelled  you  from  your  abode,  or  who  aided  in  expelling  you." 'J  Then  ho 
held  his  tongue.  So  I  said  to  him,  *  Speak !  Do  yon  think  that  one  of  these  verses 
abrogates  the  other?  If  so,  you  lie,  and  are  made  a  liar.  Or  do  you  think  that 
one  is  contradictory  to  the  mother,  and  that  the  contradiction  is  in  the  mind  of  God? 
If  so,  you  are  a  fool,  and  are  made  a  fool  of,  and  lead  astray  and  are  led  astray. 
Or  do  you  believe  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  a  part?  If  so,  you  arc  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "Do  ye  believe  one  part  of  the  book  and  dinbclieve  the  other  ?"§ 
If  so,  you  are  an  unbeliever  crying  out  against  unbelief.*  Then  he  asked  mo  to  ex- 
plain to  him.  So  I  said,  *  Let  it  suffice  you  as  to  this  mystery  and  difficulty,  that 
your  head  is  sprinkled  with  gray,  but  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  book  of  your  Lord 
which  has  been  revealed  to  you,  and  about  t  he  Sunna  of  your  Prophet ;  for  the  ordi- 
nance about  the  hostile  unbelicverll  and  the  believer  who  is  not  hostile,  is  well  known 
in  the  book  and  in  the  Sunna.  As  for  the  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile,  there  is  no 
Prohibition  to  treat  him  kindly,  whereas  to  deal  justly  with  him  is  a  positive  duty.  As 
for  the  hostile  one,  nothing  is  said  about  his  being  treated  with  kindness,  therefore 
kindness  to  him  is  not  expressly  enjoined ;  but  Gk>d  has  only  prohibited  friendship 
with  him  in  preference  to  Moslims,  or  helping  him  against  Moslims.  But  kindness 
and  equity  toward  an  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile  is  manifestly  la^'ful ;  whereas 
friendship  with  a  hostile  unbeliever  is  expressly  unlawful,  and  kindness  and  equit}* 
toward  him  are  among  doubtful  duties ;  and  the  unbelievers  who  are  hostile,  or  hin- 
derers,  or  contumacious  belong  to  one  class,  and  are  subject  to  one  ordinance,  and 
with  such,  affection — whatever  belongs  to  intimate  friendship — is  forbidden.  This 
is  the  law  with  reganl  to  unbelievers.  As  for  Kit^bis,  they  are  under  special  laws, 
whether  thev  be  hostile,  or  under  covenant  of  peace,  or  under  tribute.  We  may 
marry  the  l6tabis  of  any  description.  Now,  if  any  one  asserts  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  show  kindness  to  a  I^itin)i,  let  him  tell  me  what  he  would  do  with  a  Kit^i  wife, 
seeing  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  treat  our  wives  with  kindness  and  beneficence, 
and  the  Prophet  has  enjoined  it.  Therefore,  if  this  were  true  with  regard  to  the 
Kitiibi  wife  of  a  Moslim,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  difixjrence  but  that  of  sex  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  and  brothers ;  so  that  whatever  kindness  and  beneficence 
are  due  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  connections  by  marriage,  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  those  connections  themselves.  And  the  Emfr  of  M^ina  the  Fullani  spoko 
to  me  both  ignorantly  and  inhumanely  about  this  Englishman,  and  insisted  on  ab- 
surd and  frivolous  postulates.  And  he — nay,  his  doctors,  without  learning,  piety, 
or  religion — adduced  as  evidence  certain  verses  from  the  book  of  God  which  were 
revealed  about  hypocrites,  about  'Abdallah  ben  Obbai  El>n  Saltflf  and  his  compeers, 
and  they  disgraced  themselves  hv  the  display  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Kurin  and 
Sunna.  Nay,  they  could  not  adduce  a  single  word  out  of  the  Sunna,  nor  a  sentence 
from  the  Canon  Law,**  which  is  their  learning,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of 
it !  Since  they  did  not  find  either  in  the  Sunna  or  Canon  Law  any  thing  that 
agrees  with  their  aims,  but  only  what  is  merely  contrary  to  them,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Kunin,  and  they  perverted  it  violently,  iniquitously,  ignorantly,  carelessly, 

•  Sor.,  Ix.,  74.  t  Sot.,  IrilL,  22.  t  8ur.,  Ix.,  8.  f  Sor.,  IL,  TO. 

I   UmJjlafi^.  t  TUs  Is  a  noted  penooage  in  the  Koiin.  **  IJiV 
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derisively,  and  sportively.   Bat  woe  unto  them  for  what  their  hands  have  written !  and 
woe  unto  them  for  the  reward  they  will  reap !     Among  what  I  said  to  them  wai  thii : 
If  what  you  aim  at  were  a  part  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  either  theoreticallv 
or  practically,  I  would  have  outrun  you  in  receiving  it,  and  Khalfl  ben  *AbdaUaL 
and  'Othmau  ben  Mohammed  Bello,  the  two  descendants  of  Fodiyc,  would  have 
outrun  you;  nay,  the  great  Sultan,  our  lord  Abd  c'  Rahman,  the  son  of  your  lord, 
Hisham,  and  the  Khakan  of  the  two  lands  and  seas,  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  !if<rjid,  the 
son  of  the  Sultan  Mahmild,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Hamfd,  wonld  hare  aa- 
ticipatcd  you.     As  for  your  postulate,*  that  you  have  inherited  the  duty  of  dohif! 
battle  with  the  infidels  and  of  hating  them  from  the  time  of  pur  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, we  are  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  yon,  for  you  have  no  ancestry  in  it, 
since  you  have  only  adopted  your  present  opinions  about  thirty  years  a^ro,  and  a  man 
only  inherits  from  his  father  and  grandfather.    Whose  guest  is  this  Christian  ?    And 
again,  in  whose  alliance  and  safe-conduct  is  this  Christian?     He  is  the  guest  and 
protege'  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Faithful,  'Abd  el  Mejid,  and  of  the  Imam  of  the  Moi- 
lims,  our  lord  'Abd  e*  Rahman.     Lo !  he  inherited  the  duty  of  warring  with  the  in- 
fidels from  his  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  and  he  possesses  his  religion  from  the  ear- 
liest of  the  fathers,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets.     But  as  for  the  people  of  Xokkn- 
ma,t  they  have  neither  religion,  nor  learning,  nor  understanding,  nor  humanitv. 
What  then  gives  them  any  superiority  or  pre-eminence  gver  those  eminent  penooi, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  tail  of  mankind,  living  in  the  tail  of  the  world,  and  that,  a 
to  this  date,  the  invitation  of  the  Simna  and  of  indispensable  duties^  has  not  readbed 
them  ?     But  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  what  they  say  in  their  perversity,  nor  oa 
what  is  said  to  them  in  disputation.     The  main  thing  is  that  you  should  know.  0 
you  body  of  believers,  that  God  has  sent  us  prophets  with  His  book  and  Uis  ordi- 
nances, and  has  elucidated  them  and  made  them  plain,  and  that  whoever  wishes  to 
add  to  them  in  what  He  has  enjoined  is  accursed  and  cast  out,  and  whoever  dimii- 
ishes  aught  therefrom  is  condemned  and  punished.     Therefore  treat  the  Mobllii 
according  to  the  treatment  ordered  for  him  in  the  book  of  God  and  in  the  Sonni 
of  the  Prophet,  whether  the  Moslim  be  an  upright  or  a  careless  one ;  treat  the  E- 
tabis  as  they  are  to  be  treated,  whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  compact,  or  under 
tribute ;  and  treat  the  Infidel  generally  as  he  is  to  be  treated,  whether  he  be  bo^tfle 
or  not  hostile:   *For  all  are  His  servants;  His  will  is  irresUtihle  by  them;  lib  or- 
dinance sticks  close  to  them ;  His  knowledge  comi»rchends  thein.'§    Whoever  treaB 
these  different  classes  witli  any  otlicr  treatment  than  what  He  has  ap)>ointed  en*  in 
his  judgment  and  is  wicked.     And  this  Christian  is  to-day  the  gncst  c  f  the  Mo*- 
lims,  under  their  protection,  their  covenant,  and  safe-conduct.      No   Mo>lim  cia 
lawfully  hurt  hira.     On  the  contrary,  to  injure  him  is  a  burning  shame.     Xaj.  he 
has  the  rights  of  a  guest,  for  the  guest  of  the  munificent  Ls  munificently  tn-at^i; 
and  every  believer  is  munificent,  and  every  hypo<Tite  is  sordid.      And  dots  that  mn- 
niticence  which  is  not  imprinted  in  the  disposition  make  a  believer?     The  re^'^iii- 
pensc  of  kindness  is  by  kindness,  in  imitation  of  the  character  of  the  merciful  Lrl 
God  says,  *Is  there  any  recomi>ense  of  kindness  except  kindness  ?*||      And  U  hr-loi! 
this  man's  nation,  the  English,  have  done  us  services  which  are  neither  duubte-i  f-r 
denied  :  which  are  their  friendship  to  our  brethren  the  Moslims,  and  their  ^inl\■^i^T 
to  them,  and  their  cordiality  with  them,  and  their  helpfulness  to  our  two  SLhaii\ 
'Abd  e'  Rahman  and  'Abd  el  Mejid.     Tliis  is  publicly  known  and  acknow l•^l}:e^i 
about  the  English.     It  is,  therefore,  our  right  and  duty  to  show  gratitude  fv-r  thrir 
kindness,  and  to  strengthen  whatever  covenant  and  confidence  there  is  lictwetn  as 
and  them.     And  I  apply  this  to  you,  my  brethren.     Therefore  whoever  Uloiii>  ^? 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Tawarek,  the  people  of  Karide'nne,  the  kingdom  rf  Alkutt-:« 
ben  Kawa  ben  Imma  ben  Ig  e'  Sheikh  i)en  Karidenne,  and  then  wlu>ever  i^  U  hinii 
them  of  my  companions  and  friends,  Dinnik,  the  kingdom  of  my  brother,  and  ni  fb.*, 
and  pujul,  Miisa  l)en  Bodhal  ben  Katim ;%  then  those  Ix^hind  them  of  our  jarti^ATis 
the  people  of  Air  the  Ivel-geres  and  the  Kel-owi;   tlion  our  darlings,  A  la  F<'"i^. 
their  learned  men,  the  intelligent  and  human«'.  who  have  the  ordinances  an :  tl.; 
right  of  decision,  on  them  be  my  salutation  and  el  Islam  I  the  pco}»le  t  f  the  lm»iL. 

•  That  in,  wain  rninrirAe  on  which  you  ha?p  yotir  yf\A\  to  hurt  a  Chritstian  ;  or  it  moan-^  j »!*'«« 
t  That  in.  the  Fulbe  of  Miisina.    Ahout  Nukkuma,  or  Niikuma,  fieo  th«?  Dot<>,  atUi\  n.  "iS 


u^r^'- 


i  TIliB  pfuvago  rhyineB  in  the  original,  and  Foems  to  be  quoted  fmm  Pcmt:  famiUmr  Boarrv,  bet  ^i » 
not  in  the  Kurun.  |  Sur.,  Iv.,  60.  ^  Soo  about  the  Dinnik.  p.  'IK 
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the  hiph-minded,  the  son  of  Bello,  the  Imam  ben  'Othman,  the  perfect.  For,  lo  I 
my  piiest  is  a  guest  of  theirs,  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  tliem,  since  they  prufot;;) 
obedience  to  God,  ♦  and  know  that  he  protects  the  ordinances.  And  especially,  as 
their  lord,  the  Imam  Mohammed  Bello-^God  favor  him ! — said  to  me,  and  wrote 
to  me  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  and  his  kingdom  were  at  my  disposal  so  long  as 
It  was  strung  on  his  string  ;t  therefore  I  have  authority,  and  I  admonish  you  aliout 
my  and  your  guest^  indeed  about  whatever  Englishman  shall  come  after  him, 
whether  he  come  to  me,  or  pass  near  yon,  or  abide  among  you  for  a  time  and  then 
return.  And  what  I  demand  and  charge  you,  the  same  injunction  I  lay  upon  my 
brethren  (though  I  have  not  seen  them  with  my  eyes,  I  have  seen  them  by  my  faith, 
and  I  count  kindred  with  them  by  the  ties  of  religion),  the  people  of  Bomu,  e8])ecial]y 
the  Sheikh  'Omar  ben  Mohammed,  the  Emir,  the  Just.  Tlien  let  not  that  which 
fe  dreaded  hinder  you.t  Lo!  he  is  a  distinguished  man  among  the  Christians. § 
However  there  are  between  us  and  them  such  protectors  of  Kl  Islam  and  cham- 
pionsll  of  the  peoples  (the  Christians),  that  if  they  break  through  them  to  get  at  us, 
and  attack  us,  there  is  no  good  of  life,  and  no  sufficiency  in  a  host.  But  God  is 
our  reliance :  surely  He  outwits  every  deceiver,  betrays  every  traitor,  and  makes 
every  unbeliever  a  liar;  for  he  says  in  his  book,  to  us  and  to  His  I'ropht't,  *God  is 
jour  stay,  and  those  of  the  believers  that  follow  you.'^  *  If  they  try  to  deceive  you, 
then  God  is  your  support.  It  Is  He  that  has  strengthened  you  with  His  help,  and 
with  the  faithful,  and  has  united  their  hearts.'**  It  is  then  by  the  religion  of 
God  that  wo  arc  exalted  and  are  victorious.  Religion  is  weak  only  through  its 
professors. tt  The  blessing  of  the  Book  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  His  Prophet  bo 
on  us  and  with  us.  So  let  not  fear  seize  any  Moslim  that  they  should  deceive  him 
and  cheat  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  rebellitm  agaiast  the  cause  of  God 
among  them,  and  that  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet  is  violated  among  them.  And 
whatever  there  is  of  slaughter  and  battle  with  him,  let  him  suppress  it  for  its  day; 
for  the  weakest  of  men  in  si'nse,  and  the  mightiest  of  them  in  ignorance,  is  he  who 
nuhes  to  evil  when  its  season  has  not  come,  and  who  is  no  match  for  it  on  the  day 
when  it  arrives.  And  as  for  me,  brethren,  I  have  written  for  the  KnglL<hman  spe- 
cially a  general  safe-conduct,  in  which  I  have  included  every  one  in  my  land,  and 
have  added  thereto  your  land,  in  reliance  on  your  religion  and  your  sure  con- 
Tiction,  and  in  dependence  on  your  intelligence  and  humanity.  *  Do  you  then 
write  for  him  as  I  have  written,  on  the  condition  of  our  lieing  subjoct  to  our 
Imam,  our  Lord  'Abd  e'  liahmtin,  and  our  Sultan,  'AIkI  el  Meji'd ;  and  be  not 
like  the  people  of  Niikkuma,  for  they  are  like  the  deof  and  dumb,  jsince  they  are  of- 
fensive to  me.  JjO  !  I  love  my  guest  the  Christian.  Be  careful  that  he  Ininot  hin- 
dered in  any  thing ;  for  the  Prophet  used  to  love  the  Kuraish,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
belief in  him  and  their  hostility  to  him.  God  says,  *  There  has  come  to  you  a  Proph- 
et from  yourselves ;  grievous  to  him  is  your  wickedness ;  he  is  anxious  alxmt  you.'JJ 
And  he  said  to  him,  *  Thou  wilt  not  direct  whomsoever  thou  lovest.'§§  And  lie  used 
to  love  his  uncles,  and  to  delight  in  their  conversion  to  El  Islam,  esixjcially  A'bif 
Taleb;  except  that  he  knew  the  decrees  of  God  al)out  the  community,  and  was  li- 
able to  them  together  with  the  communitv.  The  most  ignorant  of  men  is  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  Book  of  his  Ix)rd  an  J  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet,  so  that  he  li- 
censes for  himself  what  is  unlawful,  and  forbids  what  is  lawful,  an<l  draws  near  to 
Him  with  that  which  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  Him,  and  keeps  aloi>f  from 
that  which  brings  him  near  to  Him,  who  fancies  that  he  does  well  as  to  hLs  actioa'4 
while  he  does  evil  as  to  what  is  enjoined.  God  is  not  worshiped  by  any  act  (or  rite) 
but  what  Ho  has  ordered,  and  is  not  approached  by  a  worshiper  that  he  should  re- 
mit any  thing  but  what  is  remitted.  Now  salutation  is  what  is  reiterated  to  you, 
and  honor  is  what  is  wished  to  you.     Farewell." 

t  L  <■.,  be  not  deterred  by  fiiar.  >  , 

I  Kl  Pnkdy  means  the  Kraporor  of  Morocco  and  the  Saltan. 

^    -9 
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APPENDIX  XV. 

CHIEF  TOWNS  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  80NGHAY  BETWEEN 
THE  NIGER  AND  BfY  ROUTE  BY  YA'GHA  AND  LIBTA'KO. 

Kiflman,  a  large  place,  the  name  of  which  has  already  become  known  in  Europe 
through  the  information  of  other  travelers,  in  consequence  of  its  great  importance  as 
a  well-inhabited  strong  town,  as  also  as  a  frequented  market.  The  chief  part  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Koiz^  with  the  chief  (koy)  Foni,  the  son  of  A'r- 
kosii  (A'rkosii  izze),  or,  as  the  Tawirek  call  him,  ag  A'rkosiiL  It  may  now  be  kid 
down  in  the  map  with  tolerable  accoracy,  being  said  to  be  distant  from  Tongi  (see 
p.  499)  thirty  miles  to  the  west. 

T<^ra,  the  town  mentioned  already  by  Alimed  Bibit,  said  to  be  even  larger  than 
Kiflman,  and  the  very  largest  of  the  ksifr  of  the  free  Songhay,  equabng  the  dty  of 
Timbuktu  in  size,  four  davs  from  Tongi  S.W.,  two  from  Dore  E.N.E.  The  inhab- 
itants wear  their  hair  in  long  tresses,  and  possess  a  good  many  horses ;  they  are 
totally  independent. 

Darghol,  residence  of  the  Songhay  princes,  the  descendants  of  the  A'skia  or-Sft- 
kfa,  the  chief  of  whom  at  the  present  day  is  Koy  KfQmia ;  the  inhabitants  venr  war- 
like, armed  with  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  like  the  Tawarek.  But  the  energy  of 
these  Songhay  is  counterpoised  and  baffled  by  the  disunion  which  prevails  amonj; 
themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  Darghol  waging  war  with  those  of  T^ra,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The  position  of  this  important  town,  I  am  cottt  to 
say,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  even  approximately.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a 
European  traveler  should  explore  this  whole  region. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  towns  of  the  Songhay  are :  Kosa ;  Ti^kala,  ruled 
by  Hawa,  a  woman  (even  in  Timbilktu,  !)efore  the  conquest  of  the  town  bv  the 
Fiilbc,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  chief  influence) ;  DonSgan ;  Kanse- 
ka-koira,  Bokor-koira  (both  calle'd  after  their  chiefs) ;  Kiirchi,  with  the  chief  Hem- 
ma;  T^zi;  Goroshi;  Karta;  Kiikaru,  or  Bambelokoire  (called  from  the  chief, 
Bambclo ;  a  |X)werful  community,  dominating  the  neighboring  towns  and  villapcs > ; 
Banpiim  ;  Kercgii;  Fombiten,  with  the  chief  Harama  Fumbit ;  Kanfuli;  Hamma- 
koire  ;  Syrbi;  Larba  (the  tovra  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  sxiid 
to  be  as  large  as  Say.  with  which  and  Tamkala  it  was  intimately  allied  at  the  time 
of  the  rising  of  the  Reformer  'Othman,  and  ofixTed  the  most  determined  rosL<tanc»-^: 
Sifada,  Barpill;  Kasanni;  Alikonchi;  Garubanda;  Kongozekoire ;  Wozebanpo; 
Satumen;  Wdsolo;  Baddul^ji;  Barrobdnghala ;  Kalobanda. 
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2.0    P.M. 

07 

9 

turn  rise. 

72 

sameU 

02 

The  evening  and  the 
follawiog     night 

l.BO  P.M. 
win  set. 

105-7 
30 

vtry  sultiT. 

10 

pnnrii*. 

66 

la 

sanriM, 

72 

10    P.M. 

106 

1.30  P.M. 

03 

The  whole  ddy  hea* 

»cinBet, 

&9     , 

vy  gttle. 

U 

eEinri«e. 

70 

14 

punrbe. 

70 

i,30  P.M. 

105     , 

1.0    TM. 

92 

iEun§et, 

Bb 

15 

eunrisc. 

70 

Weather  clear. 

12 

i^uiiriM. 

CA 

fiimseL 

m 

1.30 

106 

1@ 

sunriiw. 

72 

2.0    P,M. 

103 

2,0    P.M. 

m 

13 

mndse. 

66 

17 

panrbe. 

72 

Fine  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

2.0    P.M. 

9fl-5 

sunset. 

00 

B  unset. 

9P& 

14 

finnrifle. 

77 

18 

fiiinriso. 

72 

Fia<!  monjing. 

2.0    P.M, 

107-5 

2.0    P.M. 

9S-3 

2.45        no 

ID 

sunriH?. 

76 

iuuM,      93 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

15 

sunrise.      77*4 

Stnipg  wmd. 

5Un!H^t. 

92 

2.0    P.M.  108 

20 

suiirbc". 

72 

Verj*  fine  morning. 

eniiJiPt.       05 

2.0    P.M. 

m^b 

IG 

dunri?:*'.    ,  **l 

*iqnwt. 

02 

2.0    P.M.  110-5 

21 

*un^t. 

90 

17 

jaiinrise.    .  72 

^ 

1.15  P.M. 

101 

2,0    P.M.  i  10-5 

^B 

r^unrise. 

74 

^uiifiet.    I  P3 

2M    P.M. 

K)G 

18 

Minii-'t.    i  77 

S4 

1.30  P.M.,  103-5 

2.0   P.M.  108-D  Sty  towatd  ih*  W. 

S?5 

1J5  RMJ1(>0-6 

i                uverL4i^t          nili 

26 

Nti  uhfiv'TiJ 

Joud*. 

27 

an    P.M,H0O 

fUtti^et. 

94     , 

2a 

3.0    P.iL  103 

19 

stinrif^e. 

m    , 

21* 

sunriw.      79  "d 

,  2.0    P.M.  106  5' 

30 

^unri^c^,       81 

1     *uu.it;I.       1*3      4.r>(>     P.M.    a    f^* 

2.15  p.m;iob-5 

tlrt>|ii^  uf  r^iin. 

6.30  P.M. 

Heavy     pale,     skr 

20  punriHo.      7EJ      Sky  uverca^r., 

21  2.0    P.M.  103     \ 

no  nl^n   with  u.\ 

f^uiiMt,    1  m 

tFiit     bent  -  lights 

22 

^Uli^lr^e.       7ff 

niog. 

2.0    P.M.  102 

SI 

No  obsv*n. 

t^uii^^pt.    1  95 

Aiiril 

23  1    Minri*e.    1  T«     f 

1 

&,0   P.M. 

Sl^y    thii^kly    over- 
ciJiit ;        thnmler- 
Momi  tlio  frfHow*' 
in^  night,  but  no 

24  1  2.0    JMl.  10fi^5  1 

mn^t.       03     riond\*  in  the  after* 
uoon. 

25  snnri^e.      82     1 

rmtJ. 

2.0    P.M.imi      .Sky  overcaM. 

Sky    thkkly    over- 

Jnin5<et. 

96 

ra^t  in  the  luoni- 

26 

sunrise. 

8P7  Thunder    -     tlvel- 

ing;  a.  fern-  drops' 

from  ea^t.  wilv  « 

of  ruin.                  | 

1     fen  drop*  of  rwa; 

3 

[Stmie  niin  enri}'  in 

___l 

1 

1 

the  morning.)       ( 

J 

2,0    F,M.j 

106     1 
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■M. 

0»T 

B«Mit>. 

DM*. 

p.  is 

1S53. 

1853, 

Abdl 

".? 

^il 

vunvet. 

£^ 

Biiiirii«« 

99 

27 

ffuariw. 

2,0    P.M. 

sunset. 

«t2 

no 

07 

* 

tb  under  -  atorni 
with  veiy  hea^'^ 
tmiu. 

38 

2.0    PM. 

m 

PunJM>t, 

9fi'5 

ffttllACt. 

SB 

14 

sunriiM!. 

7j 

23 

BUTlTVtfi. 

8a 

t5 

Ko  oliflv'n. 

nuiljieL 

98*6 

16 

ftunriNt?, 

80*0 

3D 

i9imHj«ti. 

H5 

auns«t. 

93 

Iti     the     afternoon 

2.0    RM. 

no 

doDda, 

thuKd^r   -    tt4>rm 

17 

»UDriep. 

79 

OoBdA  toward  IheS. 

ro^M!  from  the  E. 

IH 

No  obiiT'n. 

fQaodd.^ 

&.15  RJL   he*vT 
gnle  and  a  littr«j 

1& 

2,0    P.M. 

LOt 

Fl&e  COM  mcvming; 
in   HiG   afli?moon 

nuiL 

thunder  •  atonn^ 

iniaact 

92 

but  DO  rain. 

mmeL 

92-3 

fl2 

20 

tn     the     afterncMm 

i  2.0   rjL 

109 

hcavj'   wiEid,   bat 

Ibatidcr   *    atonn 

smi9^!t. 

07 

f^m  the  N. ;  aft- 

ao  tmuii 

^^  annset  a  «1ight 

2      Aunrt^'. 

RQ 

fbeiwi^r   with    u*. 

2.0    RM. 

LOG 

Uatini^  about  half 

SlKiJwL 

9« 

an  houf . 

9        SUTlH^. 

»*i 

21 

HnnriM?. 

80-5 

1  2.0    P.M. 

100 

DuHnff    the    ni^bt 

23 

ranriw. 

ea-5 

2.0    P.M. '102 

DlDg. 

PUQfl€t,         92 

4        8ltQri,*C 

ft2 

23 

wutiriie.       82  a 

2.Q    F.M. 

IQB 

In     tlic     aflftriiooii 

2.0    P.M.  104 

pky     doudT ;     in 

4.0    P.M.    9g 

Ab0Dt4RM.  than- 

der  -  Btorni    from 

ligbming. 

the  N.  witb  mod- 

mnii^'t 

;i8 

erate  min  abfjut  6 

B     »unrif«c. 

Kl'5 

o'clock. 

2.0  r.M. 

iOj 

Sky    overc^Bt    and 

5.0    P.M. 

79 

' 

cloudy  J     bot     uo 

n 

iuilrise. 

78 

A  ftlight  fail  in  tbQ 

nuiuieL 

97 

raia. 

1 
2.0    P,M.    93 

morning;  doady. 

6      Piitiri*»'. 

*f3 

KunHt.    [  gR 

2.0  r„M. 

100 

25 

sunriw.      78-5 

1     AUnscL 

3d 

OoVbckP.BLilIon 

2,0    P.M.  107 

Abvut  4  T.M.  thnn- 

a  midden^  n  heavy 
flhowfjr^       tAAtJni; 

BUnJMjt. 

92 

abotit  one  bqtir. 

26 

eunripc. 

77-5 

Early  in  the  morn- 

7 

Kunnne. 

77 

Air  T¥frc»beil ;  win- 
dy. 

ing  a   f«w  drop* 

of  niin. 

2,0    P.J!. 

101 

2,0    P,5L 

9ft 

ft  !Nd  oljsT'n^ 

No  rain. 

flanwt. 

89 

9 

eynrifct.', 
2.U    P.JI. 

80 
109 

£»5 

27 

Buan^c. 

78 

Early  In  the  moro- 
ing  a  slight  thun- 
derstorm wltb  a 

10 

2.0    KM. 

H4 

little  rain;  th& 
wbote     day    il^ 

sunflet:* 

102 

and    disagrceible 

mtiftfti 

f^ 

ovef^aaU 

eviTuiiig. 

28 

StEtlTllV. 

79 

11 

ftuun^p. 

«2*5 

BUHH-'t. 

90-5 

2.0    RM. 

104 

2D 

punriw^ 

80 

Biiuiaei. 

&6 

AlKiat  Banset  tbun. 
dcF-sttomifroiiitJie 

2.0    P,M,    *H'4 
I'UiiM't.       82 -t 

N, ;  fiood  mi  of 
rain  laitinff  abnut 

30 

flunri^te. 

7ii 

Early  in  tha  mqi^ 

ing  a  little  nia. 

one  bour,  relVe^b^ 

BrntPCt. 

m-b 

iDfftbeaif. 

Bl 

jiiinriBC. 

79-6 

IS 

lUOliM. 

79 

2.0    P.M. 

99 

At  5  P.M,  thunder. 

2j  r.ii. 

loa 
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Date. 

Hour  of  Ui« 

Pah 

R*a«fa. 

Date. 

Uoarortha 
Day. 

23.5 

Pah. 

BcMuka. 

1853. 

1853. 

May 

June 

ed  by  heavy  rain. 

16 

No  obBv'n. 

The  following  night 

lasting  till  late  at 

a  little  rmii^ 

night 

17 

The       ran       broke 

Jane 

thronghthedoods 

1 

sunriste. 

73-5 

about  8  A.M. 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

Sky  gloomy. 

18 

Fine  morning;  in  the 
afternoon  thunder- 

sunset. 

86 

2 

sunrise. 

76 

storm  from  the  £. 

7.0    A.M. 

73 

Thick  douds  gath- 
ering.    From  7.30 
A.ftf  rain  half  an 

19 

nassed  bv. 
About  4  o'clock  P.M. 

thunder    -    stonn 

hour        tolerably 
heavy,  then  gentle 

>     from  the  £.,  tat 

1     no  rain. 

till  9  o'clock,  when 

20 

In     the     aftemooD 

the     sun     shone 

thunder-titorm    at 

forth. 

some  distance. 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

21 

(Say.)-In  the  aft- 

sunset. 

87 

emoon    overcast 

8 

sunrise. 

77 

A  thunder-storm  in 

After  5unset  a 
thunder-«tonn  ea- 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

thered  from  E^X. 

sunset. 

89 

E.,  refre5hing  th« 

4 

sunrise. 

73 

In  the  night  thun- 
der -  storm,    with 
much    rain,    last- 
ing till  late  in  the 
morning. 

22 

air;    much   wind 
but  no  rain. 
In      the     following 
night        thunder- 
storm, but  no  raio. 

5 

sunrise. 

78 

Thunder-storm    ca- 
thered   from    E. ; 

23 

The  sk^-  clearer. 

7.0  A.M. 

73 

1.30  P.M. 

100    1 

6.5  A.M.  it  bcffan 
raining,   the   nrst 

24 

*Skybvercast.7A.M. 

severe       thunder- 

hour heavy,  then 

storm      gathered. 

gentle  till    about 
9  o'clock.     Thun- 

settintr in  with  a 

1     violent    galv    Al- 

der-storm late   in 

lowed     by    heavy 

the  evening;,  with 

rain  la^tin^;  alout 

a    few   drops   of 

three  hours. 

rain. 

sunset 

84 

6 

No  obsv'n. 

Fine  morning. 

25 

sunrise. 

73*5  Fine  momin::. 

4 

8     A.M.     the     sun 
broke  through  the 

2r> 

27 

Cloudy  and  -torar. 
Sky  thickly  o^k-tchA. 

clouds. 

the     cloud-     fn>- 

2.0    P.M. 

91 

ceediiijr  fn»m   the 

sunset. 

84-5 

N.     ♦3.45  A.M.  l.^ 

8 

sunrise. 

75 

Very  fine  morning. 

7 .  25  nK>]  vra  le  rjii2 . 

9 

About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a 

afterwani  c  ni^* 
till  9  o'cU.Kk. 

moderate  shower. 

28 

Sky  ovc n.'a--t-  A' -ci 

10 

Alx)ut         midnight 
from  10th  to  11th 

noon  a  f-.-w  dn^j-*. 
AlH>ut  l.;J«j  P.M 

a  little  rain  accom- 

hea\-\- rain. 

panied    by    heat- 
lightning,'  but  no 

29 

Sky     thickly    over- 

cast in  the  morn- 

thunder-storm. 

inp,         afterwjiri 

11 

In     the     afternoon 
thunder  -  clouds 

30 

'     cleared  up. 
Fine  nmniiniT.  lohr- 

1 

gathering,  but  the 

1     al.lycK'.\r.    Inth> 

rain   went  south- 

1    afiemotm  a  thua- 

ward. 

1     der-storm    in   th* 

12 

At  4i  o'clock  A.M. 
a  thunder  -  storm' 

di^tunce :    latt*  b 

the  evening  a  v>c- 

gathering       from' 

ond  one  gaih-rsi 

the    E.,    followed 

from  the   E.,  and 

by  violent  rahi. 

reached   u?»    after 

13  No  obsv'n. 

1 1  o'clock,  with  <.\- 

14       sunset.       98     1 

traordinan-    foitz 

15 

sunrise.    | 

87     1 

1 

for  the  dnt  hoar, 
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JUQC 


Jalj 


18 


HDmrof  lb* 
my- 


No  obflV*(i. 


Ko  oliiT*n- 


Ko  6bvs*ii. 


itiQ^et 


Sf.; 


so 


then  mare  gentle, 
till  2  o'clock  A.M. 


thickly     oveTcafltJ 
flTid     fttmoBpbere 

cil  qp  in  itie  iiffer- 
nofin. 
Clear. 


Sk 


A.M. 


8.30 


L  few 


overcast 

ftorm  leathered, 
accompanied  Iv 
TioTent  rniri  tiil 
9.45,  Aflenranl 
laatjQg  with  inter- 
mb^iiort  till  12,30, 
FiQ«  weather. 

In  the  nfWnioofi  a 
h<?:avv  thunder- 
Btorm,  bat  no  rain. 

Sky  orcrcasU  rainy. 
fO  hA.M.  the  «uf[ 
broki?  tfirongh  the 
cloiiJs. 

4  P.M.  a.  thander* 
/*tonn  gAthc^^d| 
from.  N.  proceeded 
wtistwom,  bring-' 
ing  na  cqIj'  a 
drops. 

In  tho  nftomoon  a 
th  uort4^r-5tonn,  but 
only  ft  few  drop^ 
of  mn. 

No    tbDndi*r^i(n-m 
viiuly,  (Lihtitko.)]; 

DoHngf  tbe  follow 
ioj?  oiglit  heavy 
t;faund«?r  '  itorm, 
but  no  min  hf^re^ 

Al>oiit  4 o'clock  P.M. 
thuodef*stiirm  to- 
ward tbe  S,,  bittj 
not  a  drop  of  rain 

In  the  aftCTtioon 
again  thtmder- 
ttorm  without  a 
a  drop  of  rain, 

After  2  P.M.  thnn- 
der-storm  in  tlie 
tit*  tan  cOt  th<?  whole 
flky  L»ecomiiig  ^a- 
dually  OTprCiiit. 
From  6.15  P.M. 
modsmte  rain  till 
£.30,  and  iift«r-l 
want  a  ftligbt  falL 

Atnwapberc  rrfiMb- 
ed.    In  tbe  eTeti^ 


Jaly 


t»*r. 


IW.  in 
mrurnvt 


n 


37 


28 


SV 


At  S  P.M.  CMisidaf^ 
able  mln,  with 
frequent  niterrup* 
tiona,  bat  no  tbun- 
der-fltorm* 

Sky  in  tbe  morning 
VGry  cloudy^  bat 
no  rain, 

Witid  westerly;  no 
rain. 

At  7,40  AM.  a 
bUck  tbander- 
atorm  gathenne 
from  ihe  E.*  foC 
lowed  by  moder^ 
ate  rain  laating  till 
10  oVIock. 

Skv  nio^*tly  over- 
cast. AlH>tit  5  P.M. 
ibander-^torm  to* 
wjinl  the  N.W,, 
then  turned  by  tha 
E.  towanl  the  S. 
drill  reach  L\d  us 
alwutw  P.M.  ngain 
from  tbe  W. ;  nrat 
moderate  ruin.  afV 
erwanl  verj*  heit- 
¥)t  imt  mit  accom- 
pauied  lij  wind, 
continuing  till  11 
o'clock  ttt  night. 

Fine  tunny  day  i  tto 
tain. 

Clear. 

AboQtSA.BL  heavy 
thunder  -  storm, 
followed  by  rain 
lattint^  Oil  ^ 
o'clock. 

Uite  in  the  evenlnft 
thundcr-^torm  fol- 
lowed after  mid* 
ni^hi  tiy  modern  to 
ram,  at  tlmee  la- 
te rrupted. 

At  6.30  A.M.  a  hea- 
vy thunder-^torm 
{wtberingfrom  H, 
ollawed  h^-  htiivy 
rain,  l:i!<tinir  till 
noon.  8k3^  d  td  not 
deo^  up  till  near 
stmeet, 

near. 

H  e* vy  dew  at  nii^t , 
Aiw         RiO(mInir, 


V 


^ 


Bcaroflly  a  eloai 
Ui  im  teen.  At  9 
o'clock  P.M.  A 
violent  thunder- 
storm with  haaTj 
rain. 
Ttiu  inn  htoki 
through  ibf>  f'lotida 
abont  7  A  M.,  and 
tbt  4i^  remaineil 
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D«U. 

Houroftb* 
D«y. 

Def.  ia 

•eal«of 

Pdi. 

«— *- 

Dkto. 

Uovrofth* 
IKij. 

£3.5 

Fab. 

«— 

1858. 
July 

1858. 
Aug. 

fine  till  3  o'clock 

and    the    electric 

P.M.    when    the 

matter  not  having 

clouds   jcpathered, 
and  at  4  P.M.  were 

been  discharged  a 

very    aultrv    dav 

followed  by  a  verj- 

followed.    ' 

heavy       shower. 

15 

The  whole  day  tboo- 

lasting    about    | 

der-i«torm   toward 

hour  with  the  ut- 

the N.  and  W. 

most  violence  after 

16 

Past      midnight    a 

which    it  became 

violent     thunder- 

more      moderate, 

storm      gathered. 

lasting   till    long 

followed  by  mod- 

after midnight. 

erate  rain,  and  an- 

Auff. 

other  fall  of  rain 

In     the     afternoon 

toward  morning. 
At4|o*clockP.i£a 

cloudy,    but     no 

17 

rain. 

little  rain. 

2 

Very  fine  day,  but 

18 

No  ob8v*n.| 

the  heat  gradually 
oppressive;  clon<L» 

19 

In  the  nigh  t  thunder- 
storm bnt  no  rain. 

gathering  in    the 

20 

No  obsv'n. 

afternoon.     At  9 

21 

'  Clear  but  ve  rr  warm. 

o'clock  P.M.  hea- 

22 

AAer  6  P.M.  a  hea- 

vy  gusts  of  wuid 

vy  thander-stira 

and  moderate  rain 

from      E.,      with 

till  morning. 

much    wind,   but 

8 

At  2  P.M.  thunder, 
storm    in    aW. ; 
about  9  P.M.  vio- 
lentthunder-storm 

28 

moderate       rain; 
the  air  not  much 
refreshed. 
Warm  sunny  day. 

with  heavA'  rain, 
lasting    about     | 
hour,  roUowed  by 

24.25 

No  obsy'n. 

h 

A   thcmder  -  storm : 

heat    -    liirhtnioj; 

a  second  rain  ver^- 

1     without  ram. 

slight,  but  lasting 
till  momincr. 

30 

At  noon  n  thim<l<'r- 

storm     fn'm    the 

4 

iAt     4.40     P.M.     a 

eajJt.      1J.4.=»  A  lit- 

heavy  shower  last- 

j    tic  rain.    Th**  rain 

ing  till  4.55. 

clouds  went  fn-m 

5 

Clear. 

S.     to    W.,    ih*a 

6 

In  the  evening  thun- 
der -  storm     with 
heavy  rain. 

turned  north  ward, 
in    that    :.*inctivin 
,     much  rsiin. 

7 

No  rain. 

31 

|MorningixH»l:  in  th* 

8 

Clear. 

I     evening    a    ihuis 

9 

Sky  overcast. 

7  P.M.  a  very  vio- 

der-jitomi without 

10 

rain  in  our  nt-i^^- 

lent  thunder-storm 

borhootl. 

with  heavy  gustf^ 

Sept. 

' 

of  wind  and  much 

1 

In  the  eveninp  th« 

niin. 

sky  thickly  ovfT- 

11 

No  rain. 

cast ;        tlitni»l»r- 

12 

4o*clock  P.M.  a  thun- 
der -  storm     from 
the  E.,  with  rain 
lasting    about    | 
hour,  hrst  violent, 
afterward  becom- 

2 
3 

No  obsv'n. 

storm       pithtr>«i 

1     onlyiifowdrc|».*iif 

raiii,  heavy  ^dU. 

3  P.M.   a   thurarr- 
!     storm  as  in  >:rnrr- 

ing  more  moder- 

al,   fn»ra    the    E. 

ate. 

3.3  toleral  ly  hej- 

13 

In     the     afternoon 

v^-rain.onlv  thrv* 

thunder-storm  to- 

niinntc^t.  4:>5PM 

wanl  the  S. 

j     a  second  thuodcr- 

14 

7  A.M.  dark  thun- 
der-clouds gather- 
ed from  N,  bring- 

4 

:     storm. 

Heat-lightning    in 
the  evening;  bei- 

ing  a  little  rain, 

▼ygale. 
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0>l-. 

-;^-j 

K4i»Ut«^ 

DaI*. 

IN'y. 

1853, 

Sl"l)t. 

UeL 

5 

tf^le.                        1 

2 

No  obsv*u. 

In     the     ancrnoon 

0,7 

No  obflv*u. 

t bonder  -   utorm 

e, 

(TlmimktiiO— fntJie 
evt'niii^  I  Jill  lid*"  r- 
DUirm  with  bi<AVy 

niiAMd  liy  toward 
th<?    W.    withool 

B.33  p!>L  thunder- 

clfiud^v   but  wtlfa- 

3 

uut  mm. 

Atiirni  wiib  hcftTv 

» 

vy  tbundcrHilunii' 
fh>m  lliG  K. ;  viiv 
kilt   rain   froni  H 
to  8.30  P.M,,  Iben' 

les^Jl        lH.'VlTt!        till 

11,5 ;     AftorwnriL 
hpiivy  gjilo. 

mi  11^  bi.^tin»,'  more 
than  an  hour. 

Cl«tr- 

i  ovbuk  p.:m.  ihuii- 

def-<^tumi    toward 
the  K. 

10 

9 

4    P,M.    min    with 

iut(?mmtiiiti. 
Skv  not  di-ar. 

tl 

Skv  ill  tfiu  altmtHKiin 
tbickt)'  ovurtiiJ***  1 

It) 

11,12 

Cli^ur, 

I'AIS 

riourtv. 

13 

Uvfrv'iiHt :  nt  4  P,M. 

14 

2.5PjLiiUtlleniinj 
afterwiirtl      tliuii- 
^L>.r-^tumi  iiiiilcoi>- 

II  itiunik-r-jitonn 
fhim  the  X.  witb 
heavy    ipU-,    but 

li 

The    clouds    drlvoo 
About  hy  n  jitorm. 

14 

of  fubi. 

Ji 

Greater  part  ilciudv* 

J5 

Cloudj-  in  tUc  oust. 

17 

Tolflmblv  clear. 

U 

lit 

3  P.M.  ven-  vblent 
B«le,  fotfowcd  hv 
coiuiid«r«bk  »lii. 

17 

IB 

Id     tbc     aftcnioon 

clomlv. 
Xlgfat     c^l;      fine 

s 

Fliue  tnorniDg, 

iiiomitifr. 

^ 

£^1y  In  the  mom- 

m 

Cwl  iii|,4it. 

inp    h4?.avy     ^i\\v 

2t>  ;No  obev't. 

with  a  Tvw  cJro|w 

21 

The  in  nm  in  If  clnu- 

of  ruUi ;    nir    b^ 

clv;  N.K,gak. 

cnine  Pttiler. 

22 

N.R.  wind. 

n 

Totem  Id  V  tU'ur, 

23 

CImt;       Kfudually 

tf 

At  :   liVlodi    P,M. 

X.E.  wind  aroM!, 

1   thundcr^BUrtm 

24  No  obffrti. 

TTith       tDodenito 

23 

Verj-  cold  ni(^r. 

rain. 

2U  . 

daar    ould    nwm- 

s 

HttftTX  gale. 

1 

In^', 

il 

ClHivr. 

24  IJ 

H 

SimriH   not    de*f; 

*nerwjinl  windy,  i 

TolenOily  clcor. 

m 

In  the  even  In  jf  thdni 

dcr-atonu  wiibuul 

25 

aunri«. 

64 

i 

niei,                      \ 

nun  set. 

7S 

m 

Skynot  dear.  About 

26 

punrijie. 

66 

noon  a  f^ale  ftroflc.^ 

Jt7 

»unri«. 

€3 

m 

' 

T^WAn]   itiomliie  a, 
lEttlo  .  ruin  ;    ftky 
tiiickly  ovcr^st'j 
MTvnlttmeHTiiinj 

e^tedfllly   in   itm 
■neruooti  \  in  t^ 

28 
30 

aunrbe. 

i2 

Veiy  colli ;  Yit^yy 
nortberlj  gala. 

Month  of  bucember 
nn  niin  ;  .^kr  gjco- 
trjllv    hi]  I  in  tbo 

4 

eTtnin^  cotmiiU^ 

lni*rMirii£^  only  *JC* 

CftflignaOy  cle*r. 

F 

^ 

Abk  rain. 

•« 

t 

^     P.M.     hciT^- 

1A54, 

tain  j™t  *lwjrt.   :fcfc 

Jan. 

" 

pja,  Aiiotw  rd! 

1 

Cold. 

Ito 

«f  »ln,  inod»mtA,i 

S 

ffnnriM. 

62-2 

K 

but  1ii*tiugtll11U 

2.0    P.M. 

88'fi 

HL 

o'dw-k-                1 

8 

rturtufw 

61 

Qursky. 

^">' 

I^P.1L 

87*6 

r^ 
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XHito. 

Hoar  of  tU 

22.5} 

Fah. 

— 

Dato. 

HovroftU 
D.y. 

2X5 

Pah. 

-^ 

1854. 

1854. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

4 

Bunrise. 

66 

Sky  overcast;  clear- 
ed up  toward  sun- 
set 

scrvation.*,  bat  in 
^ncral  the  morn- 
ings proved  colder 

5 

sunrise 
sunset 

60 
77-5 

Clear  sky ;  cold. 

than  those  in  Jan- 
uary-. 

6 

sunset 

77-5 

Clear  sky ;  cold. 

Mar. 

In  the  first  da}-?  of 
Blarch  a  very  hea- 

7 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

69-6 
85 

vy  gale  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

sunset 

87 

8 

In      the      morning 

8 

sunrise. 

61-5 

A  fine  day.     Both 
these  days  warm- 
er at  sunset  than 
in  the  afternoon. 

4 
5 

dear,  then  over- 
cast 

Clear. 

Clear  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

6 

Heavy       northerlr 

sunset. 

77-5 

gale     the    wbofe 
aAv   lone,   carn-- 
ing  much  sand.' 

9 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

Sky  overcast 

10 

sunrise. 

64 

11 

sunrise. 

64 

7 

aear. 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

8 

aear. 

sunset. 

80 

9 

Sky  not  clear. 

12 

sunrise. 

66 

10 

Overcast:    the  saa 

13 

sunrise. 

55 

Very  cold  day. 

scarce!  vevercame 

14 

Not  quite  so  cold. 

forth.  A  few  drops 

15 

Sky  overcast  in  the 

of  rain. 

morning ;     about 

11 

;Overcait 

noon  clearer,  then 

12 

Windy,    not   clear. 

again     overcast ; 

Heavy  gale  dar- 

thunder in  the  dis- 

ing the  night. 
Cloudy.        In     the 

tance.        Toward 

18 

evening  heatlight- 

course  of  the  dav 

ning ;  onh*  a  few 

a  verj-  heavj-  gaTe 

drops  of  rain  afler 
miani|;ht. 

arose. 

14 

Overcast ;  no  wind; 

16 

C<>ldwind. 

evt'niniX  clt-ar. 

17 

No  observation. 

15 

Clear. 

18 

Tolerably  cold.  Sky 
somew'hat  clearer. 

16 

^     Clear   in    tl'c    f.ir^ 
1     noon,  then  dull. 

19 

sunrise. 

60 

17 

Overca>t. 

sunset. 

76 

18 

iClear. 

20 

Sky  overcast ;  ver}- 
cold  and  cheerless. 

19 

iln  the  afternoon  «kv 
I     dull. 

2.0    P.M. 

66 

2.30    P.M.     a    few 
drops  of  rain. 

20 

Sky    clf-ar     in    th* 
!     uioniini:. 

sunset. 

62 

21 

Sky    ovt.Tca'-t    wi:h 

.     21 

sunrise. 

51 

1 

clouds,  a  droppir.^' 

2.30  P.M. 

77 

Sky  clear. 

continU'.-<l   duriii.; 

sunset. 

69 

the   wbole  of  t.S 

22 

suurUe. 

48 

Sky  clear.     (Broke 
this  day  in  reality 
mv  last  thermom- 

morn in;;.  \t  *>]  in 
theovfiiinirm.-i^ 
rato  rain.    A  ni"** 

eter.) 

n»giil.»r  rain  ai  11 

23 

Clejir. 

o'diHk.l;i>tin:::iIl 

24 

Tolerably  clear. 

« 

1   oVlwck.      .\ft.r 

25 

Fine  day.    Morning 
deli^fitful. 

midnii;ht,   A.llivr. 
ed  li_v  a  heavy  tor- 

26 

Morning  clear. 

nado. 

27 

Forenoon  not  quite 
clear. 

22 

;The    <lroppin;;  «'-?»- 
1     tinu»'dinth.Mn<im- 

28 

No  ob8e^^'ation. 

1     ing.     Skvthi.Wh 

29 

Cold  and  windy. 

overra'it,  dn«p>  H 

30 

Clear  and  cold.' 

rain    falling   now 

31 

Clear. 

and  then. 

Feb. 

23 

■A  warm  sunnv  day. 

1 

Not  quite  clear.    In 
this   month    very 
few  particular  ol>- 

24 
25 

• 

Dull  (.kv. 

The  sky  the  greater 
|Mut    of   the  day 
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1854. 
Mar. 


27 


2d 


29 

30 

31 

April 


10 


Hoar  of  th« 
Dmj. 


Doc.  ia 

•CAM  of 

Pah. 


overcast ;  toward 
evening  a  little 
sunshine.  About 
11  o'clock  at  night 
some  dropping. 
Sky  dull;  somedrop- 
ping  tho  whole  uf 
the  day.  About 
11  o'clock  at  night 
a  regular  rain  be- 

Sn  to  fallf  lasting 
I  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Dull  and  cool ;  drop- 
pingcontinued  the 
whole  day  long, 
and  dark  doua«i 
had  been  collect- 
ing about  noon ;  a 
regular  rain  set 
in  about  2  o'clock 
P.M.,  lasting  till 
6  o'clock,* 

Between  1  and  2 
o'clock  in  the 
morning  again  a 
light  ram,  lasting 
about  an  hour. 
After  sunrise  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, and  at  9  o'clock 
A.M.  the  sun  burst 
forth ;  heavy  gale 
all  the  da}'  long. 

Day  clear,  but  win- 
ay ;  not  too  warm 

Sunny,  but  strong 
gale  blowing. 

At  times  sunny ^  then 
dull,ratherwmdy 

Dull ;  a  little  drop- 
ping in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clearer.  About  sun- 
set a  heavy  gale 
sprang  up. 

A  warm  day. 

Fine  cool  morning 
with  tho  usual 
northerly  gale ; 
in  tho  afternoon 
quiet 

Warm  day. 

Morning  cool. 

Fresh  wind. 

Very  cool  night. 

Warm  day;  no  wind. 
About  sunsetovei^ 
cast. 

Night  not  80  cool 
AtMtut  1  o'clock 
P.M.  heavy  gust 
of  wind. 


1864. 

April 

11 


12 
13 
14 

15-18 
19 

21 
27 


May 


Hoar  of  tho 
Doy. 


Do^. 
iloof 


No  ob8V*n. 


*  All  the  people  aarared  me  that  tb^  preceding  year  the  imin4kll  aboat 
been  nmeh  mora  eoosldcnble.  They  ge&endlj  reckoo  four  imlnj  daja  in 
and  caU  thit  mmob  llie  Ms4n. 


Warm.  About  2 
o'clock  P.M.  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind. 

A  warm  day. 

About  noon  a  south- 
erly gale. 

No  observation. 

The  sun  very  trou- 
blesome. 

Sky  dull ;  windy. 

Night  very  warm. 
Sk}'  in  the  morn- 
ing not  clear. 

Fine  morning;  day 
verj'  warm. 

Verj'  warm  day.  At 
9.30  P.M.  a  light 
and  short  fall  of 
rain  followed  by  a 
breeze. 

The  sky  in  the  even- 
ing thickly  over- 
cast with  clouds. 

Cloudy ;  the  sun 
burst  forth  about 
3  o'clock  P.M.  All 
this  time  along 
the  Niger  a  heavy 
dew  in  the  even- 
ing and  daring 
the  night 

A  clear  day. 

Adearday.  8o*clock 
P.M.  thunder  in 
the  distance,  to- 
ward the  S.  and 
S.E.  3.45  a  reg- 
alar  rain,  lasting 
10  min.  Bonna 
about  ua  thunder 
and  rain,  lasting 
till  evening.  At  o 
o'clock  P.M.  an- 
other light  rain 
and  dropping  till 
sunset. 

Morning  tolerably 
dear.  At  3  P.M. 
clouds  gathered  in 
the  east ;  thunder 
in  that  direction. 
Gradually  a  storm 
ascended  fhmi  the 
south  like  a  bat- 
tery, breaking 
forth  with  a  tre- 
mendous gust  of 
wind.  AtYo'clock 
P.M.  the  thun- 
der clouds  return- 
ed from  the  N.. 
whither  they  had 

this  time  of  the  vear  bad 
March  and  three  in  April, 
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Hoar  of  the 
D.y. 


raI«of 
Fah. 


Hoar  of  th« 
D«y. 


•eaJa  of 
Pah. 


1854. 

May 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13,14 
15 


16 


22 
23 
24 


25 


withdrawn,  and  a 
most  violent  show- 
er of  rain  came 
down,  lasting  for 
an  hour,  with  un- 
abated violence, 
then  more  moder- 
ate till  9  o*clock 
P.M.  At  1  P.M 
temperature  con-| 
stantly  between 
104^  and  108°. 

Sky  still  overcast, 
the  sun  bursting 
forth  al>out  8 
o'clock  A.M.  Ev- 
eninc;  clear. 

The  whole  day  sky 
overcast,  the  at-| 
mosphcre  about 
sunset  very  op- 
pressive. 

Sky  dull. 

Sky  still  dull ;  in  the 
afternoon  clearer. 

Day  dull  and  clou- 
dy, evening  clear. 

A  hot  wind  from  the] 
desert  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Hazy  and  overcast 
in  the  afternoon. 

Clear. 

Clear  in  the  mom 
ing;  hot  wind  from 
the  desert  in  the 
afternoon.  About 
1  P.M.  tempera 
ture  between  105 
and  108''. 

Strong  northeaster- 
ly  wind,  called 
"eri'fe." 

Very  cold  morning. 

Cold  morning. 

(  Hamba.  )  —  Sky 
thickly  overcast, ji 
heavy  rain  t(>wardj 
the  S'.,  beyond  the' 
Niger.  Gradual- 
ly a  heav\'  ^alc 
came  up ;  rainy 
Even  with  us  *) 
few  drops  of  rain 
fell.  9J  o'clock! 
A.M.  a  heavy! 
shower  lasting  15j 
minutes.  Tlie  sun 
broke  through  the| 
clouds  al>out 
o'clock  P.M. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
tolerably  clear, 
since  noon  over- 
cast with  ch)uds. 
Alwut  2  P.M.  a 
light  rain  of  short 


1854. 
May 


26 


27 


28 


June 

1 


duration.  About 
8  P.M.  another 
thunder  -  storm 
arose,  but  paM«d 
by  without  rain, 
only  the  thunder- 
claps lieing  heard. 
5  o*cloi'k  another 
thunder  -  s>tomi. 
with  a  powerful 
sand  -  storm,  but 
no  rain. 

Sky  overcast.  At 
i  o'clock  P.M.  a 
light  shower  fal- 
lowed by  a  second. 
On  the'  southern 
side  of  the  Niger 
a  ^reat  deal  more 
rain  fell.  I^ter  in 
the  afternoon  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, but  the  whole 
of  the  evening 
much    heat-Iigfat- 

,     ning   toward  the 

I     N.  andN.E. 

,2|    P.M.    a    heavy 

j     thunder    -    storm 

I  rose  from  the  E., 
bnt      pas.«od     \y 

'  without  rain,  caf- 
riMng   with   it  nn 

'     immense  «iu.xnt':y 

]     of  sand. 

Warm  day  ;  a  thun- 

j     der-storm  in  A  ri- 

'     bindn. 

, Clear  day. 

Ilainy   day  ;   in  ibe 

I  €»« flier  part  of  the 
dav  twirr  a  lirtlf 

I  rain.  At  3..';«»P.M. 
a  vexy  he.iw  c-il  • 
aroH?,    but   hrin;:- 

'     ing  us  only  "ari'l. 

I     Kain  in  A  ri^m-b- 

;  The  a i r  l>ccam e  nin«  h 
cooler.        S'.vtTil 

'  thunder-storm.^  in 
the  nftem«^>n.  the 
second  appf'iach- 
ingfn.>m  the  N.  ai 

I     r>  o'clock  P.M.  fcU 

j  lowe<i  liv  a  li^^ht 
fall  of  rain  at  tKlo. 

I  continuing,  with* 
short  interruption. 
till  10  iM  lock  at 
night,  and  cxmlln.: 
the  hot  .-^ndy  >«»il. 

Cool  and  fre>h* ;  fi):t 
day. 

Fine  warm  dav. 

In  the  morning  a 
thondcr-atonn  to- 
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Ci*f .  kH 


Pv,  III 

id*  i4 


i 


0,10 

u 


u 


U  \ 
16 


17 
If 


li 

I? 


warfl  the  W. ;  ai 

A  d(?*r  dii}*  tifti^f.- 
wari  wiiidv*  At 
b  oViock  P,M,  « 
thunder  -  nlorm 
Arosft,  but  wlthuul 
min  ntMir  us. 

Verj'  wnrm  d*3\ 

ExcGcsdtngly  vftrm  . 
iti  the  evbntng 
heat-lljifhtnirtg  iii 
every  uirv^tlon. 

2.  Sit  aher  midnlj^t 
n  thomipr-stiprni 
row,  f"llow(Ml  liy^ 
lijflit  r^im,  Iji-ttin'i^ 
rnim  3. act  ti>  8.3d 
A.M.  TJiPTifuU^rw 
<k1  u  twAvv  ifulc. 

Fine. 

Cloudy  in  thi?  iiA4*r* 
tinon  ^  heat-ti|^t- 
Bini^  in  tbc  4?Vin]- 

A  t]mnikr-!ttonn  gi^ 
the1t^d  at  1^  oVloek 
After  mldnii^l, 
Accorufiaui^d  hV  « 
heAvy  gAl^p  lint 
nil  rmin.  Sky  ifaii 
wbulu  fljiy  liiixy 

Al  3  iM-lock  in  Ifae 
momiug  A  ihuii' 
der  -  ^torm  »!> 
proArtietl  from  tiu 
K.«  ImtaalvAl^w 
dropi  tit  ram  felL 

Aboat  4  o*dwk  In 
the  itiortiinf^ 
thundL'r  -  tturni 
^thorpd,  without 
UiLintl&r  Andlliflji 
uins,  Unt  otifuik 
«nbl«  rain,  tant- 
Ing  tiU  8.3f>. 

Fine. 

Alwut  FunHt 
thrtsatoning  tbuu- 
d«r-itartn  Amiw*. 
but  paA3<nI  hy 
without  AU¥  riii)$. 
In  thi?  uightt  bow- 
t'vcr,  tokfAlile 
Tmln  without  much 

I     wind^ 

Fine, 

AbfHtt  9  o'clock  A.M. 

tbo  fiun  brokej 
tfanmch  thp  cloiu 
d^  sky,      Iti  tM 

eitfungKpflt4J|:ht4 

riinK^  no  mn,      | 

Allttie  cloudy ;  ^ttiyll 


June 


2e 


27 


ao 
iub 


hnt;  hut-Iighl- 
nlng  in  Ui«  eveth 

WAim* 

A  little  coolfT. 

Cinady ;  {^cvenl 
th)H'--»  A  frw  dr(!»p4 
of  ruin f  with  thun- 
der lOfV  AnI  thei  W, 
BM  P.AL  ji  hv^ 
Ty  ihundcr-^toim 

ed  by  towAnJ  Ili« 
N.,  whero  mttcb 
min  fdl. 

About  fi  oviiiok  r.nr, 

«  thutidi?r-«t<tfni 
mAfti^  over  our 
M^ds  wJ  t  h  outrAin 
but  »ccoii»ji«nied 
liv  A  h^AV^'  gala 
0?  wind, 
ClfiirAnd  line  mom- 
j  in^,  AtH)Ut  noon 
'  vpTy  wartn,  in 
the  eVBtiing  hoftt^ 
Uj^htning.  AtMMil 
S  0  dock  P.M.  a 
thcinder  >  ■t4>mx 
without  ta]n ;  ali- 
er  midnight  iiiic<K 
ond,  iTHthrHng 
from  tht  S.W., 
with  a  little  rain. 
Fine  dAV ;  cloudi^  and 
hcitt-lif|:htning  in 
the  even  in  j^. 
Ctoar  ninniing ;  Aft- 
Frwanlven-wArm. 
Aliout  2  V.M.  m 
utMin  laiLhftvd 
Aron  tlu  E.,  and 
bnmght  a  ti^t 
rain  of  duirt  &a^ 
tintuHKa ;  ntmrv 
erfaltonrard  fhna 
Hm  W.,  and  ap- 
tmaelied  w!Ut  a 
tiMvy  rain  at  4.^ 
r.M.jAntinghAlr 
an  hour. 
Fine  clear  moniiiig ; 
□o  rain. 

Alnrai  S  o*ekck  A.M. 
a  Rtrgng  cale. 

Fine  cool  morning, 
Ab«/nt  AUn«?t  a  thuih' 
der  -  utonn  an- 
proocbeil  graduAlU 
lyf^imtheR^bttl 
without  Tain. 
S  P.M.  rain,  m  tbo 
beginning  lightef, 
then  more  «<in- 
■tderahle,  coming 
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^7'  Fil 


Hoorofth* 


Dm.  la 
Pak. 


1864. 
July 


11 


14 


15 


IG 


from  the  N.  At 
5  o'clock  another 
heavy  full  of  rain, 
lasting  about  20 
minutes. 

Clear. 

Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  thimdcr-1 
storm  passed  by 
without  an}'  rain. 

About  sunset  a  thun- 
der -  storm  from 
the  £.f  accompa- 
nied by  a  light 
rain,  lasting  till 
late  at  night. 

Clear. 

A  fine  clear  morn- 
ing. 

About  10  o'clock 
P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm, which  had 
long  i>een  gather- 
injg,  broke  forth 
with  heavy  rain^ 
which  with  lessi 
vehemence  con- 
tinued the  whole 
night  long,  ac- 
companied b}'  a 
hea\^'  gale. 

About  10  o'clock 
thick  clouds  over- 
cast the  sky,  but| 
were  scattered  liy 
a  heavy  u;nle.  At' 
2.30  in  the  nioni- 
ing  a  heavy  rainj 
broke  fortli,  not 
accompaniecl  by 
thunder,  lastiug 
about  20  minutes.' 

The  sky  thickly 
overcast  in  thel 
morning,  in  the 
afternoon  clear. 

About  6  o'clock  in 
the  moming  u 
hea^y  thunder- 
storm gathered, 
breaking  forth! 
with  a  heavv  rain 
at  6.30,  lasting! 
with  eaual  vio-i 
leiice  till  about  8 
o'clock,  then  gen-: 
tier  till  10.30.        | 

The  sky  beautifully 
clear  in  the  nioni- 
ing,  in  the  after-; 


1854. 
July 


18,19 
20 


noon  occasional- 
Iv  overcast  with! 
c'loud^^.  I 

Clear.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  a! 
thunder-storm  ga-j 


27 


28 


81 


thered  from  the 
S.E.,  but  broQght 
us  only  modei^ 
rain. 

Clear. 

5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  rer^'  black 
batter^'  of  thun- 
der -  clouds  ap- 
proached from  the 
S.E.,  bringing  a 
heavy  tornado,  bot 
onl}'  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

In  the  night,  from 
21st  to  22d,  a  mod- 
erate rain. 

Cool  moming,  great 
humidity. 

Clear. 

In  the  momins  bea- 
iry  rain-cluuas,bat 
no  rain.  In  the 
afternoon  a  than-  • 
der-storm  gather- 
ed from  the  £., 
but  the  dovdi 
were  scattered. 

Clear. 

3.30  P.M.  a  thim- 
der-storm  in  the 
E.,  beyond  the 
river. 

Warm  dav.  Abc-at 
4  o'clock  P.M.  a 
heavy  thunder- 
storm gatherfJ 
from  the  >V..  1  at 
was  scattt  nrti ; 
then  a  Sfo»nd  cm 
fn^n  the  N.,  wiih 
violent  rain,  \iA- 
ing  from  t\o*^  till 
8  o'cli»ck.  After 
half  an  h«»ur'.*  re?- 
pile  an<itb<r  thu^- 
aer  -  storm  broke 
forth,  xshh  hmxj 
wind  anil  rain,  :h? 

!  dropping  continu- 
ing tdl  near  mom- 

I     *ug. 

The  S'ky  ovi>rraL«t, 
the  sun  bniUn^; 
thron>:htbccl«'U.i5 
at  4  o'cUk  P.M. 

At  9.30  P.M.  a  h^i- 
VA-  thun'ler-ftrnn 
arose,  although  it 
had  iKi'cn  clear  be- 
fore, anti  a  violent 
rain  followed. 

Sk3'  the  whole  tlij 
overcast ;  dearwl 
up  in  the  after- 
nooQ. 
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HmttffUm 


iMi.  in 


Haul-  af  tlv 


Aog. 
3 


Cle«r. 

Dmv  dark  and  don-j 
d\%  thp  sun  break- 
ing throiigb  Lbe 
cloadfi  about  m>on« 
FiuG  evening. 

Dm^M  of  ruiti  with 
thiuird  to  full  tb? 
whole  monilng, 
li](^   iun  hrcftkiiig 

U  2.3(1  RRt 
S  o'dcick  A.M.  tbi 
Bkj*  tliickl.v  over 
«fl.it.;  ntny,  Eain 

lioii^d  witlv  inter- 
niption;    nt   3.3ft 

vj'  shower,  UAtini 
half  an  himr  wh\ 
SJVAi  vjnlencCj  af- 
tt'rwanl  more  gtl^ 
tk. 

D«y  minv. 

4.^  P.^I.  a  light 
rjiin, 

U^hcmng  vatly  in 
lijt*  momiii^j^  fol- 
lowetl  At  5.45  liy 
a  motbrnte  rab 
without  w  Indjiiftt- 
in^llllTJft;  then 
fiinglf!  drops  of 
rain,  Tlio  Min 
hrvke  throuj^h  the 
cloudt^  Eit  iiooti ; 
A  line  aft4.'nKK>R. 

A  fine  dAy;  t^ 
min. 

Sky  tho  whole  day 

P.BI,  tfareat^nin^ 

thundr^r  -i-  cloudf 
^thorulf  dl»" 
charging  «  Tfcjlt^ne 
nin,  la^ktiiig  till  & 
o^olock  \  than  mom 
moderate^  but  wt- 
lin^  in  with  tn^h 
violetiicv  at  a.  and 
lasting  till  7 
a^dodi. 

Dry. 

Ciaar  in  the 
ingi  civereast 
nfwnfiuiddrop»af| 
rain.  At3o>|ock 
heavT.'  tbimdiif4 
don4^  lilt  wltli^ 
out  mln. 

At  a.5  P.M.  a  tbunJ 
der-sttirmjiutoiil; 
modefate       iimi),| 
lastiog     half 
iionr. 


1«IM. 


15 


IC 


18 


19 


20 


21 


23 


The  wholo  day  iky 
oveita:<t,    but    no 

rain, 
A  few  drcpA  of  rain 

in   tho    ntoitiing ; 

during  tlic  aftefv 

noun  >uti^liinc!. 
Sky    tiiifkiv    ovet- 

commenced  at 
QM  A.M.,  LaAtioff 
aIdiohI  tbc  whola 
of  the  day^  it 
times  tidi't,  at 
oihen  vitiient. 
(QsEidck)  -^  In  th« 
COUT^C  of  thft 
morning  the  sua 
liroke  ibrougb  ihd 
t'luudti.  In  tbe  aft^ 
en^oon  rain  with 
lnt4MTuptioii;  after 
Fva«el  A  bcavv 
ralo,  lii.tting  al- 
mo^t  th«  whole  dt 
the  nights 
The  rain  began  t^ 
ward  nioniiiig 
withinciT]i^^itv[»> 
Irncei  alitrlerala 
In  the  durse  of  tlM 
fill  lowing  nitftit, 
A  baftVT  raiu  in  the 
tnontW,  LiAtiiig 
4  Imlf  An  bomr.  then 
^  dninpiTig  tdl  3 
[  A^M. ;  afterward 
I  tbu  ^un  broke 
through  thcrJondf, 
Tul  drably  d«ar  Ja 
the  tnoniinf^f  at 
titii«4  A  Tuvt  ilrcpfl 
of  ram,  a  tJmn* 
dfT-Morm  in  tho 
afternoon  j  regiH 
tar  rain  from  4 
P.M.  till  e  RM, 
Tekrablv  dear; 
from  ll.ao  A.M. 
drop  of  rain  (Ul 
aiiout  2  P.M.  Af* 
tcnranl  the  nun 
brake  ttirnucb  the 
doDd«,     The  t£^ 

blBTnomi  dear. 
o^d«kA.M.Ah^ 
S'  abower  taftlJAg 
I  ISO,  Iben  A 
little  ruin  ocxa^ 
»ionalh'.  At  3 
o'eWk'  P.W,  A 
thnndfT  .  atorm 
fVom  N.W.  with 
nln  at  interrabi, 
more  oontJonoiia 
framJoVlockRBL 
till  about  PHiLiet. 
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2S 


29 
Sept. 


AlHint  noon  »  thnn- 
dei^torm  in  ih«] 
distance ;  1.50  P, 
H,allghtaiintillJ| 
S  o'clock;  at  4 
VM.  the  »nn 
broke  through  tlii> 
cloiiib. 

Sky  cloiid  V.  AbotJt] 
9  oVlock  P*M,  u 
few  drops  of  mm, 
lightnioi^  ftndl 
tJiandcr^ 

Overcasts  At  7] 
o'clock  tbo  fittn 
broke  forth^  fine 
imd  ^nial.  One 
o'clock  P.M,  a\ 
light  fihower  of 
rain ;  from  2  to^ 
4  o'clock  iiui^ther 
light  i^buwer. 

Floe  day.  At  sun- 
set a  thander- 
storm  gatbt^red  \\ 
et  8  o'clock  P.mJ 
a  light  raiEi;  then 
re^Mjalcdlv  in  the 
course  of  the 
tiight 

iLiin  in  the  moro' 
iitg  till  7  o'clock' 
A. Id.  Jo^t  [iftcf! 
sunset  n  Ihuinkr-l 
atomu  Willi  nunl-' 
CTJitf  miri  ;  llicn| 
tit  9  o'chjck  ii' 
second  WIG  v%-\ 
c<i*sivcly  violent,' 
lasliiiK-'ahout  mil 
lirmr  rind  a  hnlf. 

6Ao  A.M.  a  li>;li[ 
thunder  -  sluriii,'! 
>vitii  iiiiiidftjUt'' 
rahi,  lil^iiiij^  tilli 
8  0 VI lick,  thi.n  the i 
wc3ith«?r  rtdt'nililv 
clear.  At  miil- 
iiijjjht  a  violent 
shower. 

Day  toh'ralily  rlfar, 

2  I*.M.  heavy  rain* 


1854. 
SepL 


pvciunpj 
thunder- 


In       the 
violent 
storm,   but    with- 
imt  iuiy  rLLin*         ] 

In  tho  lii^ht  bcrtvv 
ruin  lasting  al- 
most till  mormnif. 

At  4.30  P.^l.  heoTj; 

storm,  little  rain^  I 
Clear.    In  t  h  e  after<{ 

nCMMi  and  evening 


10 


11 


12 


13 


II 


18 


10  ' 
21 


i3,34 
25 

26 


ll|^tllU|g,bQt«*^ 

n  few  drop^  tjf  im& 

At  II  o clock  PJI. 
a  heavy  tlimidacv 
vlonnwltfa  heaTT 
rain,  l>ut  only  i^ 
f  hort  dnrauott 

Dry. 

lo'tbo  Utter  part  of 
the  night,  torud 
moniini;,  heavT 
T9in  i  tBeti  afker  A 
little  iutc^rmpdiML 
Another  Fhowiff 
till«.mi  A.Jt 

At  $^uiii^>^r  a  tbooddh 
ftorm  from  the  B-, 
paased  br  t&mui 
the  W.. 'tjTifii^ 
u^  btjt  little  nW 

IWeather  tlc^r.  Al 
10  P.M,  thimdff*. 
^oriD  with  baUli 
tie  Tain. 

Cloudjv  AbQtf  I 
o'clock    P,1L    1 

Ilg^tiLinfta  Ihi 

At   7   o'dorfc   P.IL 
I    rain  of  lo^ie^  ceo* 

titlUJDlCT. 

Ill  tlu-  ^^v^llili^'^^u^- 
(ler->ionii,  tjui  iis* 

I     rain, 

Xfj  rain. 

Ill  tbe  evening;  K?iV 
light  nin  j; :  nu  tj  [3» 

Th*itid-r-M'irei.  lus 
^•"  r.n'ij^  in  iht 
eveniM;:. 

VcrA-  Mann  -lay  ;  in 

,  the  eveiii:ii;  ajain 
drv'.  ^    " 

No  rain. 

VorA'  tine  inomin;:. 

In  "  the  aft-nn-^ 
hoavv       thur.irr- 

I      clouds  |vi--t'i  \y 

.     with  a  f'-w  dr.fj-5 

I     of  min. 

About7oVlrt.:kA.M. 
a  little  ilrippirij:; 
afrerwanl  tut  dark 
clouds  weft-  scat- 
tered. AU'Ut  9 
o'ckx'k     P.M.    4 

thered;  onlvdjtr 

drops  of  rain. 
Dry. 
Heat  -  lightning  a 

the  evening. 
Heat  .  lightning  ii 

the  eventng. 
jlnthe  eveniqg eb^ 


J 
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DM*.  1 

VMumriM, 

u«t«. 

n-y. 

wit  «f 

Etmarb. 

1«54. 

1M55. 

SepL 

dv ;     hpnt  -  liifb^ 

15 

A  hot  day.     neat- 

Illll^^        Aflcr     &. 

ti^htiiing   in   the 

Btomi      g»tta«r«d 

evtiiiiiij. 
2.30   P.M.   a  thuD- 

10 

with  a  heavy  ffiiK% 

der  -  storm    fntm 

tmt      liitte     mill 

N.,  pnsOni^  (o  the 

aUmt  10  oVlwk. 

W.    Thuiidcmnd 

IB 

Heat  -  li^hlnlnif   in 

thfl  CVtlllDg. 

]i|rhtnhig,  iiut  no 
rain. 

2& 

Do-. 

17 

Elejic  '  li|;h tiling   In 

OtiU 

ihf  t>rtuii>^. 

lA 

No  obav^n* 

Xo  rain. 

18 

From  4  o'ch«k   lill 

^ 

At  10  o'clock   P.M. 
n  hvnvy  gAl(^,  ft>l- 

lilffl   fair  [ff   raJti» 

7  o'clock  AM.  a 
%lit  rain  with  Iq. 

t<:rrupti()ni  AfX^Ok' 

paiiicd  Ijy  a  etroog 

laittiiiit      till       3 

gale. 

10 

Early  in  the  morn- 

C-% 

No  rjiiii. 

ing  a  light  rain. 

$ 

(Monki,)  — Tn   the 

Jan* 

At  nmm  a  thuiider- 

to  f^ih,  heavy  Titl 

Ftorm  jzntht^ring; 
l2.3DP!\l.a%^t 

of  tl(fir,  llkeValiu 

1050 

No  observatiou* 

min;  4  P.M.  an- 

1BA5, 

othfir  light  rain* 

Jan, 

T 

0 

2.0    P,JL 

104 

to 

IXooNwr- 

7 

i.<>0  P.M. 

1 110 

Ahril 

f     ration. 

9 

2,30  P.M. 

loa 

!*■> 

J 

10 

No  ob!*v*ii. 

^^ 

11 

2.15  P.M. 

urn 

12.30  P.M- 

103 

(Kukawa.)  —  Rain- 

12 

2.311  P.M. 

LLO 

tlotifK 

13 

1,45  P.M. 

to? '5 

(Kaldia,   near    Dil- 

16 

Rfw-ati^l     thander, 
A  fo  w  di^pA  of  mid , 

urn.)— A  little  aft- 

(T  midnight  a  hea- 

17 

2.0    P.M. 

103 

vvgaJoanBWi  1.45 

la 

Not  clear. 

I'.M.  amtlenln. 

19 

%0    P.M. 

107 

14 

No  ob^v'n. 

SO-24 

ita  o!«*v'n. 

If. 

2.30  P.M, 

110 

25 

115  R5L 

lOi* 

Warm    day,     with 

10 

2.il    P.M. 

112 

southerly  wind. 

17 

HunTifKj, 

73 

2G 

2.0    P.M, 

112-5 

fiun?<bt. 

m 

27 

2.0    P,M, 

1J3 

18 

(tunriw. 

m 

2« 

Na  obsv'n. 

2.0    P.M. 

xm 

29 

imnri!*^. 

82 

10 

pi]nJ-i«e. 

71)^5 

2.0    P.M. 

U3 

20 

eiinrjj**'. 

T^J 

BO 

2,0    P.3I. 

112-5 

2.0    P.M. 

HM? 

?2r 

21 

2,30  RM. 

ni'd 

No  oli«V*nt 

24 

2.,T0  P.M, 

mi 

4 

In  th"  pvioning  heat- 
lightning   toward 

25 

130  P.M. 

im 

10! '5 

the  S.  Aud  S,E. 

2fl 

fiunruo.    1  m 

7 

2,0    P.IL 

IDC 

27 

Warm  day* 

10 

3,S0  P.M,  a  tempCTt, 
witha«ind-»tonn. 

2.30  P.M. 

IM 

Ileavv  f^le  in  the 
night. 

A   few    r1mp4    of 

29 

Ver>'    heavY    aind- 

ram.  more  toward 

1 

^torm  early  in  ihu 

thoN.E.  Aheaiy 

momiiig. 

Ijale.     After  ruo- 

2.0    P.M. 

100 

A  heavy  igale. 

«ft  i&  lifa\y  thuft* 

30 

RunHise- 

81 

dfr  •  slomi,     hot 

July 

without  Tain.  . 

pniiH!t4». 

68 

n 

In  tU«  night  A  thuu- 

5 

«iunriiie. 

m 

d<u--«torTO.    wUh 

n 

1.0    P.M. 

ill 

iDUoh    Ughtuini;, 

24 

2.0    P,M. 

112 

moA  a  bMV7  g^. 

27 

2.80  P.BL 

10« 

■I' 
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A'bare,  tribe  of  Mfiygo,  numberrof  them  captured' A 'hmed  bel  Mejfib,  Arab  traveler,  notice  of,  U.  8& 

for  8lavci«,  iL  4U&.  lAlimedu,  Stko  (Sheikh),  ruler  of  Maaina,  hia  hoa- 

A'bbeffn,  the  freed  MarRhi  lad,  liL  22.  tility  toward  me,  ill  312,  314,  841. 

•Abd- Allah,  the  learned  Tawatl  L  3ia  |AIc!«')  Kraw,  with  prickly  Involucre,  L  412. 

'Abd-Alluhl,  Hon  of  Fodiye  and  brother  of  '0th- 'Ain  Zura,  dcdcribed.  L  91;  welcome  recepti(m  in, 

man,  ilL  035;  hia  children,  143,  note;  notice  of  i    on  homo-Journey,  iii.  C29. 

hia  work,  138w  lATr,  or  A'tiben,  ethnofotiphical  relation:)  of,  L  278; 

'Abd  el  Kiidcr,  Multan  of  Bagirraa,  it  56&  |     A'ir  not  Ahir,  276,  noU.    See  A'aben. 

'Abd  el  Kuder  organized  a  religious  revolution  in  Airi,  the  great  oalt  caravan,  it«  gathering,  L  8M, 

Futa,  iii.  C81.  |    3!>6;  eMtlmate  of  itn  numbens452;  went  former- 

'Abd  r.l  Kaderi,  sulton  of  A'gadei>,  L  320;  hb  in-!     ly  only  as  far  aa  Kutsena,  467. 

ve:>titure,  336;  hia  lettcn*,  346;  hia  depoaition  AMiri  vUlage,  L  563. 

and  his  confidence  in  me,  iii  137.  lAlcariimbay,  iron  gates  of,  narrow  passage  In  Nl- 

Abila,  mount  of  Air,  L  3(»6.  ger,  iii.  N)3. 

Abu  liakr  el  Wakshhi,  fint  acquainUnce,  I  382; 'Ala,  Alia,  B('>mu  town  and  vicinity,  iL  323. 

hU  kindne^w  to  me  in  Kdti>cna,  461.  i  AUiruk  village,  iL  246. 

A'bi'i  el  HaMan,  governor  of  Tumkala,  interview,  Alnli-A'dla  valley  of  K&nem,  iL  303. 

with,  iiL  &39 ;  his  character  and  position,  &I1.     Alamiiy,  or  AllamAy,  Ilomu  town,  L  064,  liL  586. 
A'bA-Crher,  village  of  Bagirmi,  market,  iL  51&,  666.  Alamuibe,  or  Allamuibe,  village,  hoepiUble  ireat- 
A'daiuAwa,  country  of,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom!     ment  at,  ilL  5S&. 

ingniftod  upon  a  mixed  stock  of  pagan  iribeis:Al&so,  or  Alassa,  town  of  Dughena  and  itaridnity, 

iL   1-2 1,  IS^;  character  of,  101;  a  country  for     iiL  699,708. 

colonic^  15^;  differeut  character  of  settlements  lAl&une,  B6mu  town,  L  674,  iiL  35. 

191 :  itineraries  paasing  through  the  districts  of,:  Aluwo,  town  of,  ii.  90. 

L  626.  i'Aliyu,  sulUn  of  86koto,  first  meeting  with,  UL 

Adansonia  digitata,  the  most  common  tree  through     105;  hia  character,  117;  seta  out  on  an  expedi- 


the  whole  breadth  of  Cjentral  Africa,  L  531,  a 
93;  in  liaghena,  iiL  703;  colotuial  specimens,  L 
531,  iL  112;  diiferent  variety,  iiL  66;  peculUr 
domain,  L  449;  the  constant  companion  of  hu- 
man society,  451,  iL  221 ;  on  the  Niger,  iiL  524 
~627 ;  u-'e  of  the  leaves  of,  for  vegetable  soup,  L 
433,  iL  57,  110,  iiL  39,  poaaim;  use  of  the  firuit 
for  imparting  an  acid  taste,  iL  10. 

A'dar,  governors  of,  iiL  636 ;  country  of,  and  towns, 
L599;  limits  of,  iiL  121. 

A'dar,  well  and  hamlet  in  AAssa,  iiL  695, 

A'dar-andurren,  ^^  tlie  little  creek,"  usual  ferry  on 
the  Niger,  iiL  600. 

A'dar-n-huut  island  and  ita  inhabitant^  iiL  463. 

A'den'ir,  country  of  the  Awelimmid,  list  of  wells 
and  pasture-grounds  of,  iiL  472,  note. 

A'deriT,  district  described,  and  Moorish  tribea  in, 
HI.  714. 

A'dishun,  the  Musgn  prince,  conduct  of,  toward  hia 
female  slaves,  iL  347 ;  his  receptkm  by  the  vLb- 
ier,  350. 

A'failo,  town  and  district,  iL  436,  671. 

A'fam's  town,  11.  338. 

Afale.-«M>loz,  character  of,  arrival  at  the  well.  L  223. 

African  warfare,  interesting  incident  in,  iii,  462 ; 
cnielty  of,  IL  304. 

Afiillc  di!4trict  and  its  inhabitant^  IIL  709. 

A'gade?*  and  itH  inhabitants  described,  L  817-360 ; 
its  hi.-tory,  361 :  period  of  foundation,  UL  664 : 
its  ancient  gold  trade,  L  867;  price*  In  market, 
375;  identity  of  its  language  with  that  of  Tim- 
buktu, ,334  (compare  UL  670);  Ground-plan  of, 
372;  dungeon,  336;  great  moeque  and  tower, 
3.')5;  investiture  of  the  sultan,  336:  audience 
hall,  320. 

A'gata,  village  and  mount,  L  30ft. 

Agt'rijtt,  village  and  well.  iU.  703. 

A'ghadir  Dome,  village  and  inhabitanta,  iiL  719. 

Agh:.fl,  ancient  town  of  Kinem,  iL  806,  629,  aeo. 

A^;helo  district  on  the  Niger,  ill.  4»6, 

Agho,  forroeriy  large  town  of  Kanem,  iL  SM,  629. 

A^hmed  li:tbA,  notice  of  hb  work,  UL  140;  hb  ehar. 
acter,  282,  668. 

Vol.  IIL— D  d  d 


tion  against  the  G<^berHwa,  109 ;  hw  proceedings, 
122-124;  returns  to  Wumo,  136;  interview  with, 
553;  hb  Juatice,  563;  farewell  interview  wilh, 
565l 

Alkuttabu,  chief  of  the  Awelimmid,  iiL  819,  pa*. 
aim. 

A'man  Semmedn6  valley,  sculpture  and  atone  cir- 
cles at,  L  ISl. 

Amnuui,  '^  the  blanda  and  awampy  gnmnds  in  Urn 
Niger,"  ilL  474. 

A'nay  town,  in  the  valley  of  Kaw&r,  UL  619. 

Ang&la,  tfce  Ng&la. 

Anikhnma,  Tebu  town,  UL  619. 

Anislhnen,  Merdbetin  or  Tolba,  peaceable  tribea  of 
the  Kel-owi,  L  265  (compare  264,  n.);  of  th« 
Awelimmiden,  UL  722;  of  the  I'regenaten,  728; 
See  Merubetin. 

A'nnur,  chief  of  Tlnt^llust,  senda  ua  an  escort,  L 
267;  interview  with  hbn,  293;  hb  character, 
293,425;  parting  with,  425;  visit  him  at  hb  «- 
Ute,437. 

A'nnur  karamt,  a  relation  of  the  former,  L  280; 
hb  lodgtega  at  A'gade^  330. 

Ant-hilU  of  hnmense  size,  iL  499;  indicating  the 
neighborhood  of  a  river,  163. 

AntUope,  dUferent  specie^  Bubalb,  L  225,  iU.  611; 
A.  Addix,  L  576;  A.  I^eucoryx,  403;  buckton 
made  from  iU  skin,  404;  ita  meat,  408;  A. 
Oryx,  U.  49.\  UL  29;  A.  BoemmeringU,  L  57«,IL 
475;  other  species,  65. 

Ant^  serious  attack  of  black,  iL  624;  battle  be- 
tween  red  and  white,  524;  winged,  280;  white 
on  the  Niger,  UL  438,  note^  528;  northern  limit 
of,  L  416,  UL  606;  abundance  of  anU  in  KitMlli^ 
S4. 

Arab  or  Moorish  tribea  of  the  westem  part  of  th« 
deacrt,  Ibt  ot,  UL  71L 

Arabs,  native  Araba,  or  Shiiwa,  of  B6niu,  aad 
neighboring  countriea,  iL  88;  eariy  aettleroeali 
in  Konem,  iL  652;  chiefs  of,  638;  thdr  iiift«w 
course  with  the  Fiilbe,  UL  264. 

Arama,  aea  Rami. 

-    -     •  •  IL  4». 
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.4jcher,  mauatiriff  Taj%  i  E^ ;  In  W&ghity  SL  10ft. 

ArebH«tiire  of  A'*»iu!ty,  L  3W\aO«;  of  K»nd,  ansi 
of  dwblllngi  tn  FlBr^wl^  144j;  ffi  Mubl^iH;  uf 
the  Mu''gii  ifibe^  IL  41S;  or  pmlUfniiA  la  D^^n, 
445:  lu  l(4<M«fii^  TtUx  of  dv(^UitlfCB  id  MiMUaiL, 
lit  1Si\  1^1;  [ri  NoxnfiiKCi^u,  iH.lVa;  ^i  Tiiif£«v 
Sl5t  [^T[u]L6ktlk30T;  Iq^ecurtiyofdiLf  tiwive', 
IL  620;  ntoi*  B-jtiJ  urciiit^etiirc  In  fyrniMr  tirait?'* 
1  I^TT^  ti*  blS^  SanghAj  and  Hiu&K  sjrchiisectiiiv^ 

Arpiiuiiti,  n?iii)eni?«  of  relid  chief  tif  EicbbJ^  lii,  140^ 
A'rlLvind^t,  l4>wd  of^  ndd  ic«  iiihjibiUiit^  UL  ^l!. 
A^IMntJn,  QiunBlEur  soatbtiTD  t4i^  of  X!,g»r,  Ul 

Ar^kuti  rafliry  dedcrfbcd^  L  ^2f^r 
Aj^h*  nKtunlAJitDuiB  dUttrict^  liL  1QT. 
AWdfl,  valley  *3f  \\t^  il&vtib^  t  30^. 
A'nbeTi,  or  Air^  ^rvt  view  of,  t  S30;  isxton  of  tbo 
cinmti'T'^  S52 ;  tDDudtidtui  of,  iZftl ;  fbnxw  of  trnsict 

Acc}c;iEiw<  i^gmnlLfift^  enoimous  FpcelrDttir^  V  '210, 
'^&t;  im'ftildDM  uf^  417;  benn  tMthiiony  Lo  the 
fordtlty  of  tbe  ^<tK  &tfi\    vUU  rxlont^  bTiS^  a 

W7;  rli»™cti:riiUc  of  thu  nelg^hborhood  of  KAk- 

■wa,  ii  3^ 
Aj>^t  vULii£«(  ntftrflADeftsilI^  iH  0^ 
AKOttcrB  Tult^r,  L  S30^ 
A'lifcr,  fllnjTiilAr  food  cf  tlilji  Wrd^  L  12T. 
Aefurn  AiiJlpy,  LL  V&4. 
A'^^rDurnri:!;!  titid  lu  inKtbiUntf^  Ul  M5;  dr{e>d 

fiah  thr  hf°ii  niedhkm  of  comnu^m<  at,  £1^, 
.Vilu^  lit  AnLu^  wnll  aU  biiportadr-a  of.,  L  23T^  flft3. 
A'ikit^.  M^Jhal^ILH^d  Ima  Abg  liAkr^  l^g  of  S<iq|{:' 

ba^,  ht?  ^rcHtutH^  UL  2^;  bLe  ii«e,  rdgn,  uid 

A'iodl^  dLvciiptJDii  of  Ibe  town,  L  SOB. 

Am««^  iiKiib]  be&«tfl  nf  buntcD  ofGAiro  Irtrdcns  HL 

1ST;  ccfinpAiv  3A3:   cKralicHt  brcvJ    Id    Aff^  1. 

S^iQ;  In  Unr-Pur.  11  9«;  in  M^^nl,  UL  £04,  IhMI; 

ptciKj  of,,  €fn  th^NJj^r,  41L,  4£n, 

Aiwiiiuyk  {ribe^  MvtIoD»  of,  ill  TOi^;. 

A'Ur,  tavn  of  A'dOHT,  Jii,  716, 

AlftdtikA  luoiiDt,  bigbcdt  iDDnntida  <if  niV  fOute^ 

IL  lG4w 
AinUt'^^^t,  PtHJcR  of,  L  3i)l  r  Ul  CSS,  fifitt. 
Ai'idcrtuF,  beautiful  vuHe:^  fif  Alir^  de&erlbcd,  t,  ML 
A'ii(u*a  district,  townd  io^  liL  ©03, 
AtJ^^ji,  jjcncral  t^nii  for  nortb  baok  of  Niger,  t 

4T1 ;  iii.  jjcuifn  f/L 
Aityr»k  lorrflory  d««cribvd^  liL  44 
A  Vi'ik  ciilef  of  Ui«  Tin-gcr^fTcdwb,  f  nterrfenr  and 

rdi^otLi  dlictuBifiD  wltli.^  IIL  3&&;  Ills  account  of 

Awflinunldcd,  ongio,  IIL  GSl?:  Motion*  Add  funJ- 

Ika  of,  72(1;  peart-able  trili^?!^  of»  7^2. 
Ajdru^  rillapt?  nnJ  iuhabttftntc^  liL  ^1^. 
Ayu,  or  MjinBtEL^f  found  In  tbft  B^'DIIWl^  iL  103; 

Id  Uio  ShAri,  47.1;  in  UAe  Debu,  iii  600;  i     " 

Id  Hie  Ni^r  In  g^iienil,  4M. 
A'xjiwjjid^  district,  dorth  of  TiTobOktu,  Hod  ti4}ola- 

Edf;  diclrictK,  iJ(itI«  ^f^  HI  fiw*. 
A'E|Lir6g:li,  district  on  Ham  Xlj^or,  tiL  694 
A.*itcmay^  tUl&gv  OH  Nlg^T^  tiiid  lie  la1mbita.atES  ^IL 

xixLiT^  tribe  of  [dl6^BhAgh,  bbtorioil  a^tl<:^  of  tho, 
L  1&8. 

BibAUj-A,  Imni  of  ButnnI,  nottcfl  of,  IL  693;  coo- 

dJLliMfi  i:jf  (nmty  vlth  tf:|rnrd  to,  037. 
B4hlr  tribe,  notice  of  tb^  iL  l^. 
fi&ttblkjim,  brjiiich  of  ^hurv  i^reAt  l>Teadth^  IL  OTi; 

UDWATd,  plKTOR  Hlodj?  tf],p„  67^;  dowiiw«rd  ftnw 

lUMifui  t<>  Mimii^i,  esa 
Baiuufiut,  or  Gutubiini,  frf"ib  Add  Datnm  lll)E4^s 

iH.  ft4,  (j7:  vHIr^  d<r*rrib^,  Afi. 
TiadAntj'i,  vCL1dii[^  of  A^dam/ivn,  dffi^rlbcd,  \L  l44v 
Badjir^wn,  Tilled  to*n  of /iofjura,  wHb  »  contid- 

*T*blp  tiiJtrkeL,  UL  lOO^  ' 

Pwdda-liJidHln,  wallfj  town  id"  KebW,  Ul  149. 
i%K^  Txniiftrfcfttitff  «n:Ml«tuir?  described,  11  41i. 


106^  noU. 

U.RbmH,  lilentflj  wlUi  fw^rt  fif  tjbft  aUrlWl  ^ii 
HLii,  At%Ai  trttHfd  b^  Ui  7Uf  pramai  tfliii  i^ 
bltftorienl  nciUcn  of^  7(^L  j 

llB^hxoii  mr^om,  L  3(H,  ^^.  * 

lUfpnuff  d^crlptiod  of  Lh«  iuiiitnis««,  HL  4lt;  1 
nwlft^  a^l ;  hiHtoricji}  vmvey  of,  l>43 ;  v^m  i 
mciiiUMWd,  iSS;  genarKl  ehjirart^r  «v^  ISMI 
amuk,,  lApgoAj^  *Bd  dT«*«,  Dill;    ^vitflHfl 

liiklirel  Ob&xij^  l^pge  r^ircy  eK«l  nlfTtlit,i|ff  lIM 

fi^luidK  TOliige  and  InliKbtLsiits  il  451^  49^ 

EkkAfi  <vr  Sheikh  S^dk  A'hmed 

Diktuitt«4  .^^plJAfli,  Dtirtlivrii  Llnill  of,  t  ^ 
3N!^ ;  wide  nLdgr  orer  >!egrdlA«id^  HOI ;  n^ 
in  A'dniu&wti^  iL  V^%\  fttdt  of  mwli  t^ia 
Et'tLHo,  r*T;  In  &>ini^QJK  C^;  bfowl  uiAdv  Hi 
Uiu  fniK  «f,  51&;  Ich^t^  i|r<(^l  likt-ir|*4',  4^  lil 
£ne  ftptsfftiicnt  on  Njgrr,  iil  ti\%  Cicfl;  tall 
bdktUf  3,^ 

BwmtAt  <""  Kvbiih,  lofm  oo  Ibe  Mgi?T,  ■jeiJ  hM 
Etantis  liL  44i. 

ElAnjlHim  Inira  and  luhtbilaDtp^  HL  $45^.^51. 

liliabarii  ^MHJtrr^  pr«ri%nC  tul*r,  ill  31%  * 

Uttdjuina  valJof^  with  iii(|^r  plajitJillcn,  fiL  tH^ 

IliikAl^  iBouiitiLlnDusi  dlAirfrt  of  Bafrinal,  fAil  ( 
b^ibitiLdL^,  iL  C9^. 

fl^nam  liod  iti«  Inhiib^Uiits  IL  (^. 

Ihidftiut  iHum.  J'mndimnrBy^  i  4*41*;  tmrwim 
Ihm  iKmthem  pmiucer,  OSl,  il  1^  UL  HX 

Hanflj  TtUafns  fit  ^£3, 

l^nd^go  vUldgci  o/ A^duDiwrn,  1  £T!L 

UHobttbv,  *f*  Ade-QKotiL 

liAmkit,  town  and  [nhAbifAiitx.  L  HV:  ikli 
dt«.rfbed,  aiO. 

n«nitLiTa  vilttigis  ftpe  Uftuuina-tiw  gawy  ft  % 

EUtrUi  vi]l«i^  of  Hibgii  foimtiT,  IL  IMSk 

BatRu  or  Bttfbii  cnunti-r.,  ttortK  4f  Y^^l%  ftll 

Bwrlejr  ouJttvAled  on  tlue  Kt{fer,  111  44K. 

Boma  lorslit^  on  N%^r  dei*CFfT!w!c1,  ilL  4^^ 

iSimh,  l-^r.,  hi"i  pnfviCTnii  tDiVf?!^  in  It^rlaijry,  tit 
pL  v^l;  crtiiire  of  hlfi  Ftudif^^  ii.  lijT  '  ^  ' 
to  iHfTOiiii'flnj  Sir.  Ricb*rdi*Hirj  in  tUi.^  ^-xpi 
of  tJc^DLmi  Afrlejiu,  irot  L  pi,  vib;  Jotnp  ili*e 
tlon  ht  TiLn]!>,  "iSAi  turriral  At  Tripjdl.  Sb; 
d«ncc  at  and  <»TriirHl«:»i3j(  ttroand,  -iCMb;  [ 
jiFJtR*  tlie  dfflftii,  W>,  ir^. ;  n^trfenn*  at  HAmj 
lOO-lCfl;  depATturtj  fwm  Mtiixuk^  ir^;  W|«tt 
tba  wiib  ThwAi^Jt  cbtrf.'^  ItU,  IC^;  >iw  ti 
camv^n^  10^;  utf^y  in  tb?  t^rtori^  I3i-n! 
Airivji}  at  Ghat,  vy^;  detmrturr  <Vir  (M  4«l 
di^^'ert^  34IS;  joltiA  the  K<  1-oiri  Minna,  flp 
Ttvrh»  the  "^np^ll^um  tHnna,  fS&\  nlvi 
frum  TiiwAirvk  frt-V'bcKjtiir^  ESS-t^^;  u^itaA 
Knd  pUtii«ed  lir  the  Merdbeiln,  €$V-$e9:  vaM 
gitmd  bff  ■  de«crt  lorrfnt^  iG6;  KrHral  t4«M 
utdn  A^nur,  2^;  arrival  it  Tlnu^Uoiit,  fin 
nuidencTi  in  TtnU^Uu^  'iat'^»%  \  nrctvml  i 
tack,  £1>A;  jouniejr  to  A'g«d<»,  SMI^T;  i« 
dtiirc  a(  A^fldea,  SIT-QQQ;  {Eft«rrlrw  ▼till  ti 
■lUMn,  3^D:  Fixvlvw  l«t|0ri  iif  |miw<fefc.MI 
re3:i(]ence  in  Tin-T^^|»iLna,,  .^TS-^SS;  ngtli 
i^;j|]V'cri<At1nn  with  A'nnnr,  3*®;"  '  '  ''  ' 
.5^;  pnrtini;;  wmi  Un 


Interview  with  ttie  ^vcmor  of  Eiti«a«t  Ml 
tbcNDlo^pAl  dtfVd^loD  witb  llcl-Gli^t,  -ffft;  il 
pnrtuif  frum  KAlHiifi,  4!4l;  tttl^lenet  fai  ttiB 
4H3-J!ft;r»;  f^rcrfi  attark  of  ifcTer,  4^^;  eirilvs 
wiLh  tJio  (^haladiiua.,  and  pH'-efUoff  n  Ji 
«it«  out  fTTtn>  Kodft  4]mp,  M& ;  j^n«  tbw  fiitf 
Abd^J  Khiifif,CSO;  inkirriew  with  etuliAa 
'Ooiiur,  !V^;  eat(&r»  B^ttin,  Z^ ;  nrw*  ef  M 
KkbaTnd.-^n'F  doiith^56^;  Tifil  to  bi#  ^rmek,^ 
ldt«rri£W  witb  th«  jrc^rDrpor  of  Di(k4tl,  ilii;  « 
Tirjd  at  KAiuiwiL,  DPI ;  it^trikSta  and  dBftti  of^ 
mijvdiWf  5£»^;  intcrrwwt  wtili  tliii  tIe^,  DM 
■tnikflble  MTiD^fnn^dt?,  U>^i  e.4\Af  fif  tb«  ml 
flEcsn  dbcbaif^,  it  4^:  ^^rmdiiirxn  in  XJd 
lliid,  6CM«i  ntcetlDg  with  llr.  DT*r»«  M 
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KalilawA,  80;    depArtnre   from  KAknira,  86;  BeftDs,  culiiratloo  of,  L  64;  ill.  36,  pa««<7)i. 

journey  to  Y6I11,  87-178;   interview  with  the  Bean-tre««el«  excellent  food  for  camela,  ill.  79. 

(poTenior,  1^2;  anxiety  and  ■ickne!«^  1S6;  mij«- |B.-chi  town  and  neighborhood,  L  486. 

fion  repulsed,  186;  return  fhm  A'daniuwa  to  Uediinga  and  it«  hihabitantJs  iL  681,  C88. 

Kukawa,  lUO-226;  interview  with  the  vixier,Bedde  territory  and  itiiinhabiUnUdeMribed,IU.88w 

227;   expedition  to  Kdnein,  24^-310;  joinn  a  Bediitead,  kind  of.  necovary  for  an  African  irav- 

band  of  tlie  Welad  81im&n,  273;  interview  withl    eler,  L  429 ;  curious  bedsteads  in  A'Kadea,  L  860. 

the  rhcikh  of  that  tribe,  277;  camp  Uken,  806;  I  Beehives,  L  4S6;  undeiintHind,  iL  103. 

continued  illnms,  294-311;  return  to  Kukawa,'I)ees  dangerous  attack  by,  il.  407. 

816:  accompanies  the  expiedition  agaiui't  Man-jllc-g^mgu  island,  in  the  Niger,  iii.  681. 

darft,  316-424;  discussion  on  slavery  with  the  Bel  nde  village,  111603. 

vixier,  326-328;  cut  off  from  the  army,  367-369 ;  Belang,  imporUnt  town  of  Gurma,  UL  647. 

return  to  K6kawa,  423;   ioumcy  to  Bagirroi,|lllem,  revidence  of  M'allem  DeliL,  town  and  iU 

42&-U)3;  stopped  at  the  8h&ri  river,  463;  suc-j     inhabitants,  U.  164,  206. 

ceeds  in  cnNwing,  469;  residence  at  Mele,  473  ;'BeUo,  sultan,  character,  la  344;  notice  of  hia  work, 

laid  in  ironii,  600;    proceeds  to  Mi'is-efii,  602;,     iii.  13a 

interview  with  t)te  lieutenant-governor,  604 :  BeUissa,  important  town  of  MiVsi,  ill  648. 

becomes  a  retail  dealer,  611;  arrival  of  letters  Boni-Ulid,  troublesome  pUce,  ilL  629. 

and  supplies,  631;   audience  with  the  sultan,  Bennanuba,  or  Benaba,  chief  town  of  Gurma,  m«aD- 

636;    departure  from  M&s-eHa,  M3;  arrival  at|     Ing  of  name,  iii.  646. 

Kukawa,  673;   treaty  of  commerce  signed  by  Ben6n,  camp  where  l*ark  was  kept  a  priaooer,  iU. 

the  sulun,  676;    death  of  .Mr.  Overweg.  57'<;|    697. 

parting  interview  with  the  Sheikh   OmAr,  iiLiBentong-tree.    5iy  SOk  cotton-tree. 

19;   departure  for  Timbuktu,  20;    enters  the  Benuw6  river,  U.  163,  200;  the  great  arm  of  the 

Komudugu  of  Bomu,  27;    reaches  the  monn-      Kwura,  167;  period  of  rising  and  falling,  172: 

tainous  province  of  MuniycS,  43;  interview  with      its  importance  for  tlie  Intercourse  with  the  in- 

the  go\'emor,  63;  vifit  to  the  natron  Ukc,  63;      terior,  (4,  327,  329. 

arrival  of  pecuniary  supplies,  76;  interview  with  Benxarl,  town  of  Manga,  i.  MS. 

the  governor  of  K&tsena,  63;  discussion  on  po-|Bcrabish  (nng.   Berbushi)  tribei,  sections  of,  In 

lygamy  witli  'Abd-e*-RahmAn,  86;  Journey  from      A'xaw&d,  iiL  687;  their  hostility  toward  me,  331, 

KatrH*na  to  8okoto,   88,  iteq.;   interview  with     339;  chief  of  Burablsh  murderer  of  MiO<>r  I'l^^i 

'Aliyu,  104, 139;   letter  of  fhinchlse,  108;  rG:«i-      336;  death  of  his  son,  342. 

dence  in  Wumo,  110-139;   arrival  at  (Undo,  Berber  population,  historical  notices  of,  L  194;  II- 

142 ;  tran)«actions  with  the  sultan,  146, 146;  un-|    centious  manners  of  fh)ntler  tribes,  242 ;  UL  482. 

safe  Journey  throtigh  Kebbi,  14^171 ;  first  sight  Berbi'ruwd  well  of  Manga  coimtry,  ilL  43. 

of  ttie  Niger,  171;    El  Wal&ti,  specimen  of  a' Ben  village  and  InhabiUnts,  IL  266;  route  to  fh»u 

Moorish  character,  198;   stay  in  Libt&ko,  200-1     Ngi'gimi,  267,  iioff ;  former  imporUnce,  030,  Mg. 

207;  transactions  with  the  Taw&rek,  23.%  241 ;  BeminkonS,  Buaibara  village,  iiL  701. 

Interview  with   the  emir  of  Sarayumo,  266;  Besher  villages  and  well  near  Kukawa,  L  690. 

embarks  on  a  creek  of  the  Niger,  269 ;  interview  Betvhd  valley  of  Wadui,  principal  vlUagea  abMig 

with  Sidl  Alaw&te  in  K&bara,  277;  arrival  at!     the,  iL  671. 

Timbuktu,  2^1 ;    religioiM  discussion  with  Sidl  Beting  district,  character  of  the  Niger  tn,  IIL  606. 

Alawdto,  304;   attack  of  fever,  303-307;   first  Bu  el  IlamtSih,  well  of  Kunem,  iL  308. 

Interview  with  Sheikh  el  Bakiiy,  309-311;  Un-  Birch!  vUlage,  iU.  671. 

settled  rexidence  in  Timbuktu,  312,  af/.;  dan-Birmcndwa  town,  L  636,  iiL  682. 

gerous  situation,  .*t31 :   interview  and  religious  Bimi,  or  Ghasr-ogguroo,  the  old  capital  of  Bomu, 

discussion  with  A'wab,  836;    his  account  of  I     founded  by  whom,  iL  &S9;    description  of  Its 

Mungo  Park,   340 ;    religious  discussion   with     ruins,  ilL  61. 

Slieikh  el  Bak&y.  343;  discussion  on  the  relation  Bimi  town  on  Niger  and  inhabitants^,  IiL  630. 

of  <'hrist  and  Monamroed,  349;  on  the  prophets,' Birai-n-Debe,  site  of  and  forest  scenery,  iiL  159. 

''Who  is  a  Moslimr*  8<^;  forced  to  leave  the  Biml-n-Kebbi  and  its  Inhabitants  UL  163,  6S0; 

town,  .18n;    political  meeting,  394;   departure'.     N.R  Other  names  beginning  with  the  tenu  Bimi 

fmni  Tnnbuktu,  403 ;  retrograde  movement,  413 ;      look  for  under  the  second  part  of  the  name. 

final  departure,  432;  enters  the  de^rt,449;  ar-  Bitink6be  tribe,  IU.  631. 

rival  at  Gog6,  479;  parting  with  Kl  Bakdy,  496;  Bix6ggu  town,  iU.  644. 

travels  along  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  Ni-  Blacksmiths  of  the  Tawirek,  L  801;  blacksmith*! 

ger,   496-633 ;    an  aUurming  adventure,   629 ;  |     workshop  described,  iL  102. 

second  residence  in  Say,  6S4j^  interview  with  the  Boats  on  the  TVad,  IL  66;  on  the  Sniiri,  447,  460; 


governor,  634;  arrival  at  Tumkala  and  Inter- 
view with  the  governor,  SX> ;  attack  of  dysentery 
at  Wum<l,  660;  interviews  with  'Aliyii,  668, 664 ; 


of  the  M6sgu,  31«1 ;  on  the  B.nnwi'*,  169 ;  on  the 
Niger,  IU.  172,  250,  &.'3;  represented  in  PL  867, 

Bodinga  town  and  market,  UL  666. 


second  residence  in  Kan6,  637;  pecuniary  diflU  ... 

culties,  678;  meeting  with  Mr.  Yogel,  686;  last'Boghel  valley,  its  picturesque  and  rich  chaneter, 

residence  in  Kukawa,  692;  arrangements  with     I  S14. 

Mr.  V()gel,  603;  atUck  uf  rheumatism,  696;  dif-  Bogo  viUage,  IL  362. 

ficultles  and  delays,  699;   traverses  the  desertlBokhiri,   governor   of  Khad<«Ja,   hla   expedltkm 

with  a  small  Tebu  caravan,  602-626;  stopped  by     against  Khadvja,  his  aucceoa,  and  what  ua«  he 


Arabs,  628;  arrival  at  Tripoli,  629;  arrival  in 

London,  630. 
Bdniwn,  or  Bamiwa,  town  and  vicinity,  IL  268)  UL 

603. 
Basengiddi  vUlage,  iU.  706. 
Basikunnu  t<»wn  and  inhabitants,  UL  691 
Basik^nnu  and  Yi-aalAme,  Hat  of  places  between, 

UL  693. 
Bat-hd  large  valley  and  river  of  WMii,  tt.  648, 

663,  s«^. 
BatU  tribe  in  A'damiwa,  iL  196w 
BAur^  a  spedea  of  fleas,  large  apecfanen,  L  814; 

po(M«r  spedmena,  iiL  tt. 
Ba6ahi.treea,  L  4S8. 
Buya  and  Ita  inhaUtema,  L  640. 


made  of  it,  L  643. 
Bokhdri,  leamed  man  of  S^koto,  UL  C3R. 
Bokhdri,  a  learned  man  of  Gando,  UL  146. 
Bone  vUlage,  UL  236. 
Bongesembe  vfllage,  on  the  Upper  Niger,  or  Dfal6- 

liba,  dUTerent  quality  of  the  water  of  the  two 

branchea  of  the  river  at,  iiL  69L 
Books  shoold  be  sent  out  toOntral  AfHce,  UL  STt; 

manuscript  hooka  hi  Bagirmi,  iL  606. 
B6re  town,  UL  68T. 
B6ron,  general  cheraeter  of  Malory  oi;  IL  16;  Ibnn 

of  govemmeat,  26,  001 ;  fHeoda  and  inatraelan 

iB,8IMQl 
B6ran,  chienologteal  table  of  eviBte  ead  Uat  of 
0^  U.  681. 
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B6rau  annj,  appetrmnce  oL  U.  348;  detechments 
oompodog  the  earalrjr  of,  in  the  expedition  to 
Mii(«ii,838. 

B6rnu  pn^r,  boundaries  of,  L  661. 

Bornu-Qungu,  or  Bamti-Oongu,  island  in  the  "SI- 
ger,  scenery  round,  iiL  497. 

Borsdri,  town  of  Bomu,  iiL  87. 

Bose  Tillage  and  inhabitant*,  iiL  585. 

Bosebdngo  village  and  inhabitant^  iiL  189, 192. 

Bread  of  MagariA,  L  404:  ofbahmitets  ii,  61Qi 

Bilidduma,  isUnders  of  the  Ts&d  identical  with  the 
Y6din&,  iL  C4;  their  character,  64;  their  canoes, 
66;  Overweirs  visit  to  their  island^  232. 

B(igari  viUage,  iL  466;  described,  479. 

Buggoma  rirer,  UL  210. 

B6gU  well,  iiL  696. 

Bugmuuu  town  on  Shuri,  iL  477. 

Buldla,  dynasty  of!  identical  with  Gaoga,  IL  545; 
divisions  of  the,  676. 

BuUock-riding,  attempt  at,  L  299;  excellent  bul- 
locks in  Air,  304,  427 ;  the  bollock  the  native 
beast  of  burden,  iL  paaxim. 

Bulls  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Fezzun  for  draw- 
ing their  chariots,  sculptures  confirmatory  c£^  L 
17a 

Btoday  mountain  range,  L  303. 

B&ndi  town,  L  156,  UL  686. 

Bundore  village,  dye-pits  at,  UL  192. 

B&ne,  Old  nnd  New,  UL  46. 

**Bune  Kayerde  S'aid**  viUage  and  nwanlng  of 
name,  iU.  390. 

B6nka  town  and  iU  Inhabitants,  iU.  96,  569. 

B&ij  el  Melha,  a  ruined  castle,  L  37. 

B4rgu  or  Burku,  interesting  country,  IL  245,  613. 

Burre  hamlet,  rocky  character  of  the  Niger  near,' 
iiL  504. 

Burrum,  or  Bahr  el  Ghaz&l  stations  along,  iL  611. 

Bdssumo  town,  iU.  64a 

Butter,  fresh,  not  to  be  got  In  B6nAi,  nor  in  Negro- 
Und  in  general.  iL  580,  UL  100. 

Butter-tree,  Bassla  butyracea  (kadena,  t6so),  in 


Corchonis  olitorius,  common  vegetable  in  A'aada 
L  323;  in  Bomu,  m.  64;  in  Basirmii  &  Ml;  i 
the  desert,  UL  61& 

Costume  of  Dcmmo  chiefs,  iL  381. 

Cotton  cultivated  from  Bagirmi  to  Tlinb6ktB,  Pir 
fiue,pLXv.;  best  cotton  near  lakes  and  riven,] 
833;  in  Bagirmi  cultivated  in  ridges,  489;  dhiii 
cultivated  by  B6mu  people,  550;  the  wealth  < 
Dikowa,  330,  430;  on  Niger,  UL  60,  681;  tl 
staple  in  market  of  Badariwa,  100;  oottoo  e 
tendively  manufsctured  in  KsAd,  L  510;  tn 
the  11th  century  in  SOla,  UL  365;  oelcbfmtad 
KonSrofa,  L  621;  in  Kong,  ia  646;  in  Zi^ 
691. 

Cotton-fields,  general  neglected  appeannoe,  iL  3S 
weU  kept,  UL  9& 

Cotton-striiM  as  money,  IL  65;  In  the  eoimt: 
towns  of  B6mu,  L  568;  in  A'dam4wa,  iL  15 
in  Bagirmi,  511;  inUbtaka,  iO.  208;  iaraj 
229. 

Croton  tlgUtmi  in  Bagirmi,  iL  660i 

Crowe,  Mr.,  U.  M.*s  consul-gokeral  in  T^lpdi,  L 1 
495l 

CrystaUized  tube^iU.  6ia 

Cucurbita  lagenaiil,  iL  142,  SS3L 

CucurbiU  Melopepo,  iL  401;  in  ^ 
seasoning  the  food.  341,  UL  84a 

Cultivation  of  the  different  epedes  of  eoni  in  vi 
rious  districts  greatly  varying,  iL  148, 191 

Currency,  defection  in  Kukawa,  iL  55;  very  vai] 
ing  in  different  districts,  difBcuU  to  know  bdbn 
hand,  UL  196. 

Cyperus  esculentos,  iL  105, 427;  porridge  <<  14i 

Ddbnwa  viUage,  U.  430. 

Dughel  village,  residence  of  'Othm&n  Um  Btdaam 

UL125L 
Dakkwa,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  4SQL 
Dalla  town,  UL  687. 
DalU  province,  IU.  2ia 
D/marak,  ancient  capital  of  So,  iL  8BS. 


Kut>«na,'L  480,  482,  lU  00;  A'damawa,  iL  109,1  Dambed&'vUlage,  UL'77. 

123,  143;  in  great  numbers  on  Niger,  iiL  2G3,  Damei7?hu,  com-fieldfs  L  413 ;  animals  and  veccti 


fi27. 

Biiwra  tribo,  division?,  iL  CSO. 
Buw  a-Da-riar  tribe,  ii.  G?3. 
Byrgxj,  nouri!>hing  pra?5  in  Niger,  IiL  4C0,  441 

honey  prepared  from,  449. 


I     tion  of,  41G;  Ibt  of  village?,  421;  oripin  d  tt 
I     name,  420. 

Dan-Fawn,  town  and  inhabitant.^,  iiL  Mix 
;!l).inknma,  site  of,  L  4.V\ 

I'Dan-81i;iui-a  dUtrict,  tovrna   and   villager  is,  ii 
566,  notf. 
Dan-Shiiura,  walled  town,  iiL  r>6r>. 
Camel,  the,  not  indlgenou.-^  In  Africa,  i.  lTt>;  price3  Uar^hol  and  its  inhabitant*,  iiL  524,  76>. 

of,  in  Bornu,  it  5S;  camels  of  Boniii,  3C9.  |l);irmagwa  village,  L  550, 

C^mel  races  L  270.  Darn'tro  town,  L  613. 

Canoes  on  the  Bc-nuwo,  il.  168;  pee  Boat.-*.  |Dai'ira,  eldest  Ptate  of  Iluit^a,  L  472:  province  : 

Capparis  Knlata,  uses  of,  i.  247;  wide  extent  of,'     611;  character  of  governor,  iiL  76. 

247,  263,  iii.  405,  434,  504;  in  the  Burrum,  il  Date^  of  A'eben,  L  252;    Kan-,  5>'4;    of  T»v» 

612;  berries  of,  I  247,  iiL  436.  [     pperies  of,  iiL  346,  noU;  of  Ifcimlia,  443. 

Caravan  trade  of  Timbuktu  with  Morocco,  366,        Date  p;tlms  in  A'^l)en,  L  252,  262:    in  Tss^i^ 
Caravans  avoid  the  villages  bordering  the  de:<ert,      43l>;    in  Kan<),  524;   in  A'dam.iwa,  il  li»J: 

L  lis.  I     I>ogun,  43S,  45<">;    in  Kanem,  oO*K,  3i«7:    in  B 

Ca.«tle  of  the  Prophetess  a  Roman  ruin  at  13  Jem,!    ginui,  6*^;    in  Timbuktu,  iiu  3^22;    in  Bamb 

L  31,  j    443;  in  G.  go,  473;  loaded  with  fruit,  555;  pall 

Cattle,  horned,  indigenous  or  lmp«)rted,  il  402  ;|     bu.-^he-s  523,  5S(), 

intro<luced  into  many  districts  by  the  Fulbe,        Da  way  village,  ill  590. 
Champagore,  town  and  residence  of  Golaijo,  de-,Dawerghu  de^crilied,  iL  246. 

scribed,  iii.  1!^0.  U^oy,  iMandu  of,  in  the  Niger,  iii.  2C9. 

Champalawel  town,  iiL  1S6.  Di-be,  site  of,  iii  547. 

Chen'ka  mount,  i,  302.  Dobu  lake,  its  shallow  character,  iiL  6S7:  avi 

Chifowa  town  dei^cribed,  L  545,  manatUH  found  in,  690, 

Chire  described,  il  6S3.  jlX'ffowa  town,  I  563. 

Civilization,  false,  its  influence  in  furthering  the  Dekir  well,  iiL  625. 

plave  trade,  il  326;  of  Negroland,  only  mean.-  Dekb  palms  I  449,  il  1S6;  the  fruit  and  it«  a«» 

of,  501,  I     13S;    wide  range  of  this  palm,  362,  X>7.  -i-^ 

Clapperton,  ('aptain,  probable  caui»o  of  his  death,!     442,  450,  493,  525,  560,  iiL  8l»,  579,  iSl,  j* 

iii  131 ;  ills  gre4it  merit  an  a  traveler,  125,  '     ttim. 

Clay  the  chief  food  of  the  Dingding  trib«\  L  647;  Dcmmo  village  and  scenery,  iL  379;  pagan  priei 

clay-h(>u-»es  insecurity  of,  ii.  520.  |     and  chief?,  3S1. 

Cocki5  used  in  deciding  lawsuits  by  wager  of  bat-  Demsa,  country  of  thii»  tribe,  iL  201. 

tie,  il  217.  Dendi,  capiUl  of,  iii  141. 

Commerce  of  LibtAko,  ill  201;  of  Timbuktu,  675,  Dcndina,  towns  and  villages  of,  UL  639. 

357 ;   of  Kano,  i.   5<K),  seq. ;  of  Kukawa,   307,  Denfi^  walled  town,  and  its  Inhabitants,  iiL  70L 

eeq.;  of  Waddy,  il  659.  Denga  viUage,  iiL  193. 
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Denham,  Mi^^^^i  ^i"  adrentures  In  M4ndar&,  U. 

8^;  bin  want  of  Accnracy,  iiL  136l 
Deri^  a  dweUlng-placo  of  the  ''  White  AralM,**  iU. 

TOa 
DeMrt,  Jonrney  acro*^  L  171,  tteq. ;  highest  monnt- 

ain  paM  in,  ill.  M5;    torrent,  effectn  of,  D61; 

heart  of  the,  L  222,  ilL  600;  extent  of  rain  into 

the  denert,  614. 
Dcwert  near  Timbuktu,  residence  In,  ilL  815w 
D^hi  hamlet  and  inhabitants  UL  219. 
DerU's  dance  at  Tugelel,  L  424. 
Diggera  and  riclnity,  iL  S41. 
Diggera,  a  tribe  of  Tawirek,  formerly  of  wide  ex- 
tent, now  reduced,  i.  472,  iL  604.  iii.  19,  61. 
Dikowa,  large  town  and  vicinity,  iL  824. 
Dimifugi  village,  hoeplUble  treatment  at,  UL  590. 
DImla  town,  iiL  648. 
Dire  town,  iiL  6S0. 
Dirma  province,  iiL  200. 
Dirki  town,  iiL  614;  hiatorical  notice  of,  IL  605. 
Dodo,  worahip  of,  L  424. 
Dodf'iwa  cakcis  L  414, 433;  an  important  article  of 

trade  with  8<'>kt>to,  IiL  Oa 
Dt'tgo,  MHithemmoBt  village  of  Bagirml,  described, 

IL  692. 
Dugo  vUlage,  near  Say,  IiL  633. 
Df'>go.n.diJi  town,  UL  666. 
Doroeritic  slavery  in  N^^tdand,  L  687. 
Donirl  town,  UL  43. 

D<Sr«,rhleftownofUbtAkQ,iiL200;  market,201-204. 
Don>wa  (I*arkia).  chief  tree  In  the  provinces  of 

K  iti«ena  and  Zariya,  UL  89,  poMim. 
D^nnla  town  and  inhabiunt<s  IiL  629. 
DAchl  district  deKribed,  L  J»L 
D6chi  town  described,  UL  99,  669. 
D6m  palm,  exdiuive  r^^ion  near  Zurrikulo,  L 

6M;   wide  range  of  over  Negroland;    in  Air, 

26:2,  306;  near  Y6,  IL  260;  in  liogt^n,  442;  Ga. 

sdwa,  L  4.19,  UL  80;  in  F(\gha,  162;   in  M.'uri, 

617;  on  the  Niger,  406,  MS,  521,  526,  528,  620; 

UM  of  the  fhiitM  of  in  Say,  525;  in  Tamkala, 

538:  the  kernel,  iL  54.  253. 
Duncan,  hi«  mute  from  BafTo  to  Adafbdia  iUl  of 

errors,  UL  644. 
Dunki-tree  leaves  uwd  as  vegetable,  UL  632. 
D&nu  village  dencrlbed,  L  566. 
Dyeing,  the  art  nf,  impart<t  to  povoral  regions  of 

Negroland  a  certain  tincture  of  civUiaatton,  L 

444;  nuperiority  of  in  Kand,  512;  In  UJ6,U.  95; 

In  Bagimii,  4S.S;  In  Zanfara,  UL  98,  570. 
Dwentiw  town.  UL  687. 
D^rregu,  the  freed  Iluuna  boy,  UL  23,  jNUtfm. 

Kbn  BatuU*s  Travel^  L  365;  mentkms  Edits  as 

King  of  IV>mn,  U.  22. 
E'dcri  and  its  caverns,  L  138. 
iSdlble  wUd  fruiUs  iL  104,  109;  edlbto  poas,  see 

Vim\  edible  productions.  142. 
Edrii*  Alaworoa,  greatest  king  of  R6mn,  IL  603; 

expeditions  of  from  B6mu  to  Kanem,  617. 
E'fadave,  Uwless  tribe,  L  287 ;  their  strength,  383. 
Y^\  fertUe  valley,  dewribed,  IL  612. 
EVeri,  valley  of,  L  219. 

Eghellul  mount  and  vinage,L  308;  valley,  804. 
h^gyptians,  ancient,  probable  interroarse  of  the 

Konghay  with,  UL  293,  464. 
n  A'bi  r,  diotrirt  near  the  SeaegaLweUs  of;  IIL706. 
»  A  hmar  well,  UL  622. 
Kl  Arb  ain  dew-ribed,  L  30. 
l-n  Itekri**  account  of  Negroland,  III,  699 ;  mention 

(if  various  words  still  in  um,  shiggc,  308)  n. 
Yl  F>lrii<i*H  account  of  Negroland  noticed,  IiL  66a 
H  n:'!da  and  adjoining  districts  described,  and 

Moorish  tribes  in,  UL  717. 
Kl  (iiblah  and  8henmiAmah  described,  and  Moorish 

tribes  in,  UL  715. 
Kl  lliha  district  and  trflw,  UL  717. 
H  Hank  district  described,  iU.  71& 
El  Hast,  the  weU  at  the  foot  of  the  Hammida,  L 

130. 
El  HMh  dlitifct  d«serftwd,  and  MoocUi  tribia  In, 

iH.718. 


I  at,  L 
El  Juf  district  described,  iil  7ia 
Elkeb,  singular  monuments  on  the  plain  o^  L  71. 
H  Khwin  described,  L  29. 
VI  Medaina,  a  ruined  Roman  station,  L  86. 
VI  Walati,  his  character  and  appearance,  UL  198; 

his  knavery,  240,  eC  pauim ;  final  leparatkm 

from,  366. 
El  WAr,  or  Tttnml,  well,  ilL  623, 
Elephants,  fretiuent  In  A'damAwa,  IL  193;   herd 

of,  going  to  water,  262 ;  predominant  In  M&sga, 

34^  346,  880;  in  Ourma,  ML  192. 
E'm-n-kuris  headland,  camping-ground  at,  HL  487. 
Encampment,  Arab,  private  life  in,  IIL  828;  dTTa- 

w/uvk  represented,  423. 
*•*"  English  houve"  at  Kukawa,  IL  45. 
EngUsh  hUl  near  Tin-teUust,  L  275. 
ErutafanI    (Ghataf&n,    compare    Ebn    Khaldiio, 

trans,  by  De  Slane,  L  88),  camp  of  the,  ilL  619. 
E'razar  vaUey,  L  263. 
E'rgshdsh,  district  described,  UL  718. 
(>ndsse  camping-ground  described,  UL  426. 
Euphorbia,  poisonous,  L  411,  UL  4(15. 
European  goods  brought  to  Kano,  L  517;  to  Tim- 
buktu, iU.  836. 
Europeans,  in  what  UtUe  esteem  held  by  aome  peo> 

pie,  UL  402. 
Exogyra  Overwegl  foond  near  WadI  Tag\Je,  L  116. 

F4ki  el  Bahr,  most  learned  man  in  Wid&l,  IL  662. 
FikI  S4mbo,  a  very  learned  Pullo  at  MineflA,  IL 

506. 
Filale,  vUlage  and  costume,  UL  645. 
Fall  tribe  in  FumbinA,  il.  196. 
Fanyakangwa  town,  ilL  584. 
Fanira  described,  i.  422. 
F4ro  river,  IL  171,  200. 
Fatawel,  great  ivory  market,  IL  846. 
Female  chiefs  and  sovereigns  in  B6nra,  iL  698;  of 

the  Welid  RAshid,  666i 
Female  infidelity  rare  among  the  nobler  tribes  of 

the  Tawarek,  UL  425;  female  head-dress  in  Ba- 

girmL,  iL  470;  in  Kan6,  L  497. 
Female  apparel  in  general  in  Negroland,  L  440;  In 

M6iigu,  iL  406;  In  Songhay,  iU.  48L 
Ft^norang  valley,  L  289. 
Fcrvng-mangha,  explanation  of  the  title,  UL  292, 

note. 
Fenry-bnats  made  of  calabashes,  L  5^,  UL  84. 
Fe>*tlval  of  the   Aid  el  Kebir  tn  A'gade«,  L  886; 

of  the  Fotr  at  K6kswa,  il.  237;   in  Kan6,  ib.; 

In  M  ^Aa,  532;  in  Timbuktu,  IU.  35i;   In  Yi- 

gha,  197. 
FIcHs,  very  largo  spechnens,  L  814,  IiL  427. 
Filiyo  vUlage  and  Its  Inhabitonts,  IiL  214. 
Fire-arms,  their  Influence  in  furthering  the  slave 

trade,  IL  827;  numerous  In  B(>mu  in  the  second 

half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  603. 
Flrki-ground,  a  peculiar  kind  of  soO,  L  687,  IL  88, 

pamim. 
Fish  very  plentiful  In  M6sgu,  IL  408,  411:  differ. 

ent  species  found  in  Niger,  UL  754:  dried  flrii, 

an  hnportant  article  of  commerce  In  R6mn,  IL 

247;   value  of,  as  a  medium  of  commerce  at 

A'shcnumma.  IIL  6ia 
Flttri,  the  'Make**  of  the  K6ka,  more  considerable 

S laces  around,  IL  675;  the  districts  mentioned, 
21,633. 

Fleas  In  Kukawa,  IL  48;  In  Tr>mkala,  fiL  089. 

F6det  valley,  mountain  scenery,  L  260. 

F6gha  valley,  UL  162:  mode  of  preparing  lalt, 
164;  character  of  the  people,  165;  separatioii 
between  the  Hiuaa  and  Songhay  races,  166. 

French,  excitement  caused  at  TImbAktn  by  their 
movements  In  the  north,  IIL  445^«2L 

FngAb6  K6bber,  vUUge  of  th^  U.  286L 

Ftibe  of  Mindari,  IL  863;  dcgeneiate  FAHw,  118; 
their  InteUigenee  and  veraeltT,  182;  fliat  ap- 
pearance la  B6mn,  602, 005;  fanmlgratloo  into 
Baginna,  540;  fkdlltalad  hv  thTSiAwa.  BOB; 
hlrtiorr  oi;  and  growth  of  tbalr  powar  In  Sokda 
UL  111;  tribM  U,  1]S»  mU;  tiMir  Importaat 
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miasioD,  331;  mloog  Upper  Niger,  679;  their 
poUcy  in  Timbuktu,  894;  tribes  in  S<Skot<s  636; 
r61ba  inhabiting  suburbs  of  larger  towms  ii. 
882,  iiL  &&5;  their  way  of  preparing  butter,  L 
060. 

F61be  hnU  figured,  iiL  223. 

F61be  of  A'dam&wa,  their  famous  expedition  to  the 
far  Sooth,  U.  201 

Fnmbini,  extent  of;  ii  191;  described,  192;  vari- 
ous tribes,  196-198. 

Fnneral  Dance,  at  Tsge,  iL  216. 

Fori  TiUage,iii.  619. 

Furs,  favorite  drink,  mode  ot  drinking.  L  33L 

FdU  country,  chief  divisions  ot;  iiL  710. 

GkhaA,  sacred  site  of,  iiL  €0. 

Gibbtfi  and  ito  inhabitants,  iL  6S7. 

Q4-bero,  description  .of  the  tribe,  iiL  484;   their 

hoqiitality,  485;   divisiooa  of  the  tribe,  4S^ 

note. 
GUntii  tribe,  UL  497. 
Oab^re  hamlet,  iiL  5$0. 
Ga^iuflB,  Mr.,  British  Agent  at  MOrsuk,  L  151, 

Gakofara  town,  site  oi;  UL  26& 

Galola  village  and  water-coune,  iiL  709. 

GAnwrghu  district,  iL  92;  tribe  neariy  related  to 

th«  Mandari,  98. 
Gaado  empire,  climate  and  extent  of  the,  iiL  147 ; 

rulers  ^i^  63& 
Gaado  town  described,  iiL  143, 666;  average  rain- 

fkn{n,554. 
Craogo,  kingdom  of  the,  iL  514;  reason  of  ito  pow. 

er,657. 
Girfoo  village,  iiL  168, 514. 
CMo^l  vUUge,  L  M3. 
"'        ',  iron  uKd  in  Baginni  obtained  from,  iL 


Gikr-Sari  described,  iL  689. 

Gam,  an  island  town  in  the  Niger,  iiL  022. 

Gasi-Ghnma,  great  mazket-place  of  Fermi^ha,  ilL 

694. 
G4tare  village,  ilL  542. 
Gaumache  hainlot,  iii.  150. 
Gauri  town,  noti<H»  of,  ii.  00.^. 
Gawa.-«u  villape,  interview  with  the  pult-in  of  S<'»- 

koto,  iii-  104. 


blest  famOy  with  the  Copt^  L  SH;  the  G^ 
r&wa,  once  matters  of  A'sben,  Uk 

O(^0y  Gagho,  or  G'ao,  capital  of  the  Songbay  e 
pire,  noticed,  UL  6&S,  659,  660;  conqoered 
the  Awelimmid,  68:! ;  town  and  inhabhanU  < 
scribed,  479:  survey  of  the  Niger,  493w 

Gold,  the  chief  commercial  staple  of  TimbCiktu, 
3?i0 ;  import  of  gold  into  Kano,  L  522 ;  gold  tn 
in  former  timeti  in  Kukia,  UL  64&,  660;  g 
found  in  Bcnuwe,  iL  109;  rivers  containing  go 
UL646. 

Gona,  locaUty  on  the  Niger,  UL  406. 

Gonda-trees  iEHca  Papajfa)  L  432,  482,  616, 
152,  330,  UL  555 ;  fruit  of,  L  463,  Ui.  151,  pa*m\ 
wUd  Gonda  bu$h,  L  486,  a  97,  UL  5&3;  iu  < 
Udoos  fruU,  L  119. 

Gongungo  viUage,  UL  ir3. 

G6nja  (country  of  the  kola-nut),  routes  to,  uL  6( 
trade  to,  361. 

G<}reba  fruit  (Mse  Dum  palm),  L  432. 

G<Srebi  torrent,  iiL  186. 

Gorgom  town,  UL  79. 

G6suwa  down,  L  513. 

Gdte  district,  UL  526. 

Government:  a  feudal  form  spread  fmm  Ut 
over  great  part  of  Negroland,  UL  662 ;  in  Bun 
eclectic,  with  a  very  strong  aristocratic  elemn 
iL  27;  in  Fulbe  sutes  more  republican,  9; 
Bagirmi,  562;  of  W&dii,  653;  in  Songhay,  w 
dec potical,  UL  288. 

Gosendkko  vUlage  and  ito  inhabitants,  i,  432. 

Grain,  different  prices  of,  U.  56,  UL  061. 

Granaries  tower-like,  UL  229;  granaries  or  cor 
sucks  as  usual  in  N^n^oland,  L  416,  426;  in  t 
Manga  country,  UL  S6. 

Ground-nuts,  an  essential  article  of  native  fbc 
and  important  article  of  export  trade,  fi.  14 
479 ;  in  Bagirm!,'  in  general  cultivated  to  a  sn 
extent,  103,  558,  poANtm;  cultivated  betwci 
the  com,  143. 

Guinea-worm  disease,  L  231 ;  produced  by  dris 
ing  stagnant  water,  iL  224;  not  met  with 
women,  ib. 

Oulbi,  peneral  meaninp,  iL  4.M. 

(iulbi-n-L«.k<>to  pwanip-,  iii.  MO, 

(iuluuilv,  m-m11o<1  town,  iii.  IM,  &61. 

(lumdji  vill.ifio,  iii. 


Gaziiwa,  indej>on(lrnt  papin  town,  i.  4-ir):   place.-  (iunnnel,  town,  it?  coninicrrial  inip-^rtAnro  ftrl 
lying  round  it,  447;  fortifications  and  niarketr,;     inhaliitant.-,  i.  !>:Wt;   its  ftate  of  decny 


(li'unrek,  lake,  i.  41'2. 
(Ji'mdau)  town  described,  iiL  CST. 
Ci'indunii  wildeme:»-»,  pa>sa^;e  throuj^h,  UL  103. 
(iurani  town,  iiL  G'JO. 
(ruram  river,  l^'in<!er's  Riiri,  L  fil'i. 
(Jure,  capital  if  Muniyt>,  f!escrili<'d,  iji.  r.-J-T.T;  ri 
t<>  the  pfvernor,  .\>,   hi-'  character,  M. 

f  S«."n«v^l,  iiL  '<X 


448;  chief  men,  iii.  SI. 
Gebi  valley  described,  i.  247. 
Gellii  town,  iiL  T(H). 

Gerki,  town  and  it.-*  inhnhitanUs  u  5,35,  iiL  5S1 
Gesgi  valley  of  Kaneni,  iL  297. 
Greshiya  town  and  it-*  inlmbitanti»,  iiL  40, 
Gesma  town  and  it.i  inhabitants,  iiL  41. 
Gcxiiwa,  town  of  province  of  Kano,  and  iU  inhab-UJurirul,  a  Kniall  ^hall..)w  drain 

itanUs  L  5"2S.  i<Mm  and  inhahiUint?,  iii.  Of-N 

Ghadimes,  inhabitants  of,  prea*  merchant?,  pet-Kinnna,  hilly  roimtrj  of,  iiL  179;   c  hnitt-i  Yy  t 

tied  in  Kat«ena,  i.  4C'2;  Kano,  r>f»0,  5(>3;  Tini-,     S>n^:liay,  1*^;  provin<e  and  inhRbitani.-    f. 04. 

boktn,  iiL  3*24>,  07G,  ?A)6.  their  connection  with  the  T«.niKi,  >'.. 

Ghaladiraa 'Omar,  interview  with,  L  TvM.  |Ciun>-niit.-,  a  cimmercial  tia\<h^  i.f  Timbuktu,  i 

GhAmaru,  brick  ruin."  of,  L  r>77 ;  favorite  re.-^idence;     oGl;  their  impon  into  Kuno,  L  M4;  conu;ii" 

of  the  former  kinp<  of  li«')mii,  ii.  634.  j     of  the  trade  in,  ib. 

GhAna,  or  Ghanata,  kingdom,  historical  notice^*  of,,rtU"ihi  territory-,  villa^res  in,  iiL  0-4. 

iiL  657,  660.  Gwanin  el  Kohol,  t-ection  of  tl.e  IVrali-h,  c  ti 

Ghariyo  el  pharbiya,  Roman  gateway  at,  L  120:|     of  the,  iiL  o^*. 

and  Arab  tower,  122.  |(iwa.*em,  Roman  fepulchn?  near,  L  Cr*. 

Ghariya  e'  rherkiya.  L  125.  | 

Ghaar-eggomo,  fonner  c.-ipital  ofB<'imu  (>ec  Dimi),  llaldada,  peculiar  tribe  in  Kanem,  arm^int  "^ 

ruinsof  «'e»«cril)ed,  iii.  2'.».  |     «'>0s. 

Gh4t,  arrival  at,  i.  19?>;  description  of,  204.  iHjO  lte.«hir,  biocraphical  ni»tice  of,  iL  4<">:  rn.i 

Gh^rgo,  Songbay  town  on  the  Niger,  and  inhabi-      hi-  care<T,  COf.;  policy  with  regard  to  tl;t  pair 

tant^  iU.  438.  1     triln^s  :n'\  41l». 

Ghuriin  and  lt»«  villages  i.  C0-4U;   hatred  ngain.ot  Iljg  Mohammed  AVkia,  iii.  2^>.     So-  A'-kia. 

the  Turk*,  63 ;  ^subterranean  dwelling.-,  jT;.  jUanida-.Vllahl,  capita.1   of  empire    of  Ma-in*.  i 

Gida-n-AUa  village,  iiL  r>S(».  j     .'521,  es".),  pa/utim. 

Giraffe,  home  of  the,  L  403;   rare  in  the  populou-'llamiyen,  warm  ppring!"  of,  deJK^ribe*!,  iL  f/x 

districUs  in  Mu«gu,  iL  91,  346;  frovjuent  on  the  llamma,  pon-in-law  to  Annur,  L  29s,  342:  yard 

Niger,  iU.  468,  440.  |     with,  402. 

Gilmirirn,  well*  of,  L  427.  jllammida,  description  of  the,  L  127-133;  mca 

G^ber,  princes  of,  iiL  634;  connection  of  the  no-'    Ing  of  the  term,  132. 
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Hindaro  TilUge,  Ui.  71. 

116iit««,  historical  notices  of,  L  470 


intelligence 


of  race  and  general  character,  530;  character 


passim ;  their  dread  of  mentiozUng  the  name  of 

their  deceased  father,  41C ;  encampment*  of  th« 

tribei)  settled  on  the  Ni)^r,  422;  the  great  wtiih- 

and  importance  of  language,  jtamnnt;  its  rela-l     wei>terl]r  group  of,  710;  tlie  I'mditliagh  repreMni- 

tlon  to  the  Berber,  471,  n. ;  nobleman  and  reti-i    e^l  on  the  Egyptian  monument^  724. 

nue,  iiL  543.  Indigo,  firnt  nppearance  of  plant,  L  304;  wajr  of 

llatita,  chief  of  the  A'skdr,  arrival  of,  I  162;  hiaj     mining,  in  UHgirrai,  iL  494 ;  in  Wikdi.i,  061 ;  cul- 

dealingi^  171;  sketch  of,  on  hi«  camel,  173.         |     tivated  to  great  extent,  iii.  141,  ptuupnt, 
Ilalluf,  Kunemma  cliief,  iL  200,  sea.  ilnecription?,  Roman,  in  G^idnya,  L  123;  Berber, 

Haw-n.&dak,  an  encampment,  iii.  241.  14C,  233,  pasMtn ;  Rock,  iL  139. 

Hay,  method  of  rttoring,  in  tlie  Mui>gii  country,  ii.rregent.ten,  eubdiTidiomi  of,  ilL  723;   peaceable 


SSb. 
UeaddrcA^  of  females  In  Bagirmi,  IL  470;  in  Kh- 

no,  i.  497;  in  K6kawa,  U.  50;  in  Bclttrigo,&3; 

curiou.4  omamentit  of,  in  LibtiUco,  iiL  204. 
Hcnderi  8igge:ti,  valley  of  Kanem,  iL  300. 


tribert  of,  723. 

Iron,  beift  iron  in  Bubai^jidda,  iL  102, 105;  good 
quality  in  Miindari,  216,  but  indifferent  in  Kand, 
L522;  inBagirmi,  6S2;  in  WuddwL,  661. 

Iron-Btone  abundant  near  Munghono,  iL  226. 


Uendi-kiri,  camping-ground  near,  on  the  Niger,  Irrigation  by  lumbona  or  khattatir,  L  263,480;  U. 

iiL  436.  i    253;  in  Kanem,  202;  iU.  442. 

HereditumentH  with  eome  African  tribes  descend  I'sa,  Songhay  name  of  the  Niger,  UL  26S. 

from  the  ponseiuior  to  his  itii«ter*8  non,  L  2S0;  I'sa-bore,  the  principal  branch  of  the  I'sa,  towns 


probable  foundation  of  the  cui«tom,  2S1. 
Hibi><cuji  e:!culentu8,  iL  246,  544;  in  general  use 

in  Bagimii,  55X 
HiUet  e*   Sheikh  Sidi  el  Hukhtdr,  a  celebrated 

place  of  wonhip,  i.  607,  iiL  300. 
llogur,  or  llagara,  account  of  the,  L  605. 
IIulcuH  cemuui*,  cultivated  to  great  extent  in  B6r- 

nu,  L  58:^  iL  SS;  different  varieties  of,  found  in 

different  dL^'tricts,  102;   sorghum,  the  general 


and  villages  along  the  bank  of  the,  from  Dire  to 
Saniidndi,  iiL  680;   towns  and  villages  on  tb« 
southeastern  branch  between  M6bti  and  Jenio, 
691. 
I'sayc  village,  tower-like  granaries,  UL  22S;  in- 

habiUntt*,  220;  dei*erted  at  a  later  period,  860. 

Tsge  district  of  Marghi,  iL  111;  vilUge  and  its  in. 

habitants,  141;  hut  and  costume,  215;  fUneral 

dance,  216. 

grain  in  Bomu,  220;  h.  sacciwratus,  in  south- Islamism,  struggle  between,  and  paganism,  L  460; 

em  provinces  of  Bomu,  in  Musgu,  iL  330;  the     when  Introduced  into  Central  Negrohind,  474; 

red  i«pecies  in  Mu^gu,  354.  into  K&neni,  iL  23,  582;  into  Logon,  455;  into 

Ilombori  mountain    range  figured,  UL  226;  de-     Bagirroi,  550;  into  WadiL,  C13;  into  Songhay, 

scribed,  S28.  283,  650. 

Hombori  town,  route  to,  Ui.  220,  note,  ,  ItiMn,  historical  notices  of,  L  288;  lubdiviskms  oi; 

lior8e:<,  indifferent^  in  A'gades,  L  316;  fine  in  Da-,     200. 
meiigh6,  418;  Bomu  horses,  their  exceUence,  U. ' 

68,242;   exposed    to  all  changes  of  weather,  Jacob^  Jew  servant  to  Denham  and  Clapperton,  LSI. 
156:  barbarous  Mu^gu  mode  oft>ecuring  seat  on,  Jafarabe,  group  of  islands  in  Upper  Niger,  imp<Nrt- 
874;  fine  race  of,  in  Libtiko,  UL  2U5;  of  Tawd-     ant  for  commercial  intercourse,  UL  827,  691. 
rek,  on  Niger,  24(),  241 ;  numerous  in  Saray&mo,  Jawara,  Park's  Jam,  former  caidtal  of  AteUe,  UL 
255,  258;  indifferent  in  Timb&ktu,  386;  of  the     60<v 

Soitghay,  473;  value  of,  in  the  desert,  621.         ;Jebel  Manterfii*,  ascent  of,  L  60. 
IIouiw.  in  Kan<'>,  plan  of,  L  500;  in  Kukawa,  plan  Jebel  >L»id,  ascent  of,  L  70. 
of,  iL  46;  in  Timbuktu,  plan  of,  UL  307;  houses  Joga,  important  town  of  Kebbi,  commereo  of,  UL 
in  A'gad»s  I  350,  352.  I     147,  551. 

HuUuf,  Log(Sn  town,  famed  for  sorcery,  IL  440.       '  Jehaya  valley,  or  well,  UL  621. 
Huts,  general  character  of,  L  415;  huU  called  ban-' Jenur  viUage  and  inhabitantr^,  UL  707. 
go  or  bongo,  440,  iL  07,  110;  hut  in  Miibi,  211;  Jerran,  old,  described,  L  144;   Roman  sepulchre, 
various  species  of,  in  Ik'>mu,  226 ;  of  Shuwa,  00 ;  i     146 ;  new,  146. 
of  Marghi,  105;  of  Mi'wgu,  416;  see  Architect-  Jibali  village  and  mountains,  UL  707. 
nre;  in  Y.-igha,  UL  195;  of  nomadic  Fulbe  fig-  Jidder,  ruined  hamlet,  fine  crops,  UL  537. 
ured,223;  of  Fulbe  in  Bagirmi,  U.  503;  in  Song-  JimbulU  district  on  Niger,  towns  in,  UL  602. 
hay,  UL  226,  228.  Jingeri  vUlage,  UL  500. 

JinnI,  or  Jenni,  founded,  UL  660;  adopts  IsUm, 
660 ;  subject  to  MeUe,  661 ;  conquered  by  Soonl 
•Ali,  665. 
Jinninau  valley,  magnetic  iron-stone  near,  L  245. 


IbawAJiten,  notice  of  the  tribe,  UL  473. 

I'bo  tribe,  notice  of,  L  647. 

I'dinen,  niwint,  the  holy  and  dreaded  mountain  of 
the  A'akikr,  L  186;  visited,  18S;  led  astray  on 
return  from,  lOO. 

I'ggeba  weU,  iU.  620. 

I^maren,  encampment  at,  on  the  Niger,  Ui.  455. 

Dcad^mmelrang  vaUey,  singular  formations  in,  L 
234. 

Ikimnu  and  GAndam,  list  of  places  between,  UL  604. 

Iktiakesan,  general  character  of  tribe,  L  282;  a 
freebooter,  4ia 

ndri,  Urj?e  town  of  Y6raba,  L  MO. 

Imeggt'lelo  district,  iiL  240. 

ImghAd,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  202 ;  historical 
ni>tice-i  of  the,  of  the  A'zkAr,  202 ;  of  the  valleys 
round  A'gadc,  314;  of  the  I'regendten,  UL  720; 
of  the  AwelimmidcD,  721. 

I'mmanang  district,  ilL  642. 

Imraen  n  valley,  threatened  attack  in,  L  263. 

rm6shagh,  or  Taw&rek,  sections  and  families  of 
the  A  zkar,  L  198 ;  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
name,  202;  of  theKvl-owi,282;  of  the  Kel-ger^ 
and  Itisan,  200;  their  encampments,  408;  the 
Sakomaren,  606;  of  the  Hogir,  606;  their  cus- 
toms, how  changed  by  their  settlement  on  the 
Nigsr,  iU.  410 ;  their  way  of  oovorlng  the  mouth. 


Judicial  decision  among  the  Marghi  by  cock-fight- 
ing, iL  216. 
Juggun'i  territory,  UL  166. 
J^^ju  district,  hamlets  in,  iU.  661,  note, 

Kabara  town  and  inhabitants,  UL  273-277,  821 ; 
special  governor  in  former  times,  289 ;  passage 
wrongly  understood,  iL  500, 

Kabowa  village,  L  568. 

K4da-m&rga  vUUge,  iL  502. 

KadammcUet  mount,  L  257,  263. 

Kad6na  river,  L  612,  613. 

Kagza,  well  of,  UL  26. 

KMcali  vilUge,  iL  369. 

KAkarii  town,  UL  76& 

Kula,  westernmost  town  of  territory  of  Log6n,  IL 
439. 

K&U,  considerable  B4mbara  town,  former  import- 
ance, IU.  662,  697. 

KalAla  Tebu  viUage,  mode  of  preparing  salt  at,  UL 
613. 

KAlemri  B4)ran  vUlage,  In  iU  state  oC  weUkre,  L 
658;  half  deserted,  iiL  6B& 

KaUkigort  village^  tt.  S47. 
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KalUuwd  ▼fllage,  nmr  KAkawa,  firat  arrlTal  nt,  L 
S&K) ;  encanipment  in,  on  eeiUag  out  for  Tim- 
liuktu.  iiL  £1. 

Kililiiwn  Gruiuari  village,  echool  at,  iL  221 

Kalliyi.l  town,  on  the  valley  of  F6f(ha,  notice  of 
bravery  of  intiabiUntf,  iiL  ICSs  M& 

K&lowa  village  described,  i.  564. 

Kiuubava,  waUed  town  of  Kebbi,  iU.  149;  vpeci- 
mentf  of  civil  strife,  ib. 

KAminaDO  town  of  Zunfara  and  inhabitanta,  669. 

XAneni,  the  original  portion  of  tlie  Bomu  Empire, 
ii.  21, 5d();  power  of,  5S3;  when  given  up  to  the 
BulAla,  bSl ;  reconquered,  560 ;  moat  important 
indigenotis  tribes  of,  29 ;  general  character  of, 
256 ;  B4'>mu  white  shirti*  the  medium  of  com- 
merce in,  2$3;  accoimt  of  the  eaotem  parta  of^ 
607 ;  Imiim  Ahmed**  account  of,  617. 

Kiinembu,  their  superior  appearance  in  compari- 
■on  with  the  Kanuri,  iii.  tiU5;  settled  c^ki  shores 
of  the  Tk^,  ii.  67 ;  cattle-breeders,  71 ;  their 
original  native  attire,  6<;  manner  of  protecting 
their  heads  from  rain,  210 ;  huts  figured,  UL  603. 

Xano  and  its  inhabitanti',  I  499 ;  groimd  plan  of 
town,  405;  quarters  of,  107 ;  hiiitoryof,504,611; 
not  identical  with  Ghana,  505;  population,  509: 
commerce,  510;  revenues  and  administration  of 
the  province,  622;  chief  places  in  the  province, 
600 ;  second  residence  in,  iiL  573 ;  climate  unfa- 
vorable  to  Europeans,  374. 

Sand  to  A'lamiiy,  route  by  way  of  Khad^a,  L  567, 
note, 

Santa,  fights  the  King  of  B4')mu,  iL  690;  dynasty 
of,  in  Kebbi,  UL  153;  vanquishes  the  King  of 
Songhay,  670. 

Kanuri,  identical  with  Bomiwi,  origin  of  name 
[changed  by  the  Mandingoes  into  the  form  K&- 
nin-ku];  characteristics  of,  L  536;  fine  speci- 
mens of  Kaniui  females,  iL  206. 

Kanydnnf,  important  market-place  of  Wangar&wa, 
noticed,  iiL  646. 

Karammia-trees,  L  432. 

Kar&ws,  former  capital  of  Mindari,  IL  66& 

K&rbn  villapre,  L  87. 

Kardi,  wallc«l  town  of  Kebbi,  corn-magazine,  iiL 
IW. 

KAre  town  and  vicinity,  iii.  70S. 

KaiyhH,  or  K:irkii,  tlic  S.K.  comer  of  the  T«ud,  i. 
f)0«),  ii.  Co'J,  040. 

KHn;inmwa  villnKO,  i.  iVftS. 

Kiiri,  or  Konna,  important  town  on  Upper  Nitircr, 
iii.  Gv\ 

KRHunibara,  chief  place  of  Ruphenn,  iiL  701. 

Koi'i'inni  hamlet  and  vicinity,  iiL  5'J5. 

Ka.'hiinma  town,  i.  bib. 

Kikxo  vill«K<?i  '•'•  79. 

Kaur  Khnfaji  Aanier,  el  pharbi  and  e'  8herki,  re- 
markable hp*>cimen.-<  of  niins  of  Byzantine  and 
middle-Hire  architecture,  i.  107. 

Kaur  Da  wan,  remarkable  specimen  of  a  stronghold 
of  Arab  chietuin,  i.  vi. 

Kju<r  l)o}:n,  Human  nepulchre  of  imraenw?  f'lze  in 
th(!  Tnihona,  i.  70. 

Kai«r  el  .Jahaliych,  Mohammedan  legends  concern- 
inp,  i.  41. 

Ka*«r  el  .Jebol,  Turkish  fortress  of,  I.  45;  cxcur/'ion 
from,  4r>-r>'2. 

KaiT  .leiara  and  iU  vicinity,  L  SO.  , 

Kaj«r  (Ihurian,  Turkish  fortre^rt  of,  i.  60,  04. 

K6t«enn,  town  of,  i.  4.Vi :  more  healthy  than  Ka- 
n<'>,  4Ts  ;  hiitory  an«l  <ie-cription  (»f,  470  ;  kinp^ 
of,  473:  surrounding  countp',  4"^^) ;  quarter'  of 
the  town,  cos;  chief  places  in  the  province,  0<>0; 
return  to,  IiL  S'i;  interview  with  the  governor, 
84;   amount  of  tribute  paid  by,  101. 

Katakirri,  edible  bulbou-*  nn^t,  ii.  100. 

Katuru,  walled  town  of  Zmfara,  iiL  102. 

Kauye-n-Salakh,  magnificent  tuliivtree  near,  L4C0. 

Kaw'a,  preat  chief  of  Awchmmid  in  former  time.-*, 
iiL  OvJ. 

KAwa  village,  ii,  75. 

Kawo,  the  characteristic  weed  of  Negroland,  See 
Af*ciepiafl  gigantea. 


Kebbi,  province  of,  HL  148;  form  of  lume,  U 

fu*te;  partition  v€^  between  86koto  and  Oam 

637;  fertile  but  swampy  valleys,  661;  fom 

importance  of,  548;  dynasty  of  Kanta,  163,  ffi 

number  of  walled  towns  in,  15L 
KechidAniyd  viUage,  iiL  42. 
Keghimma,  former  dignity  in  Bdma,  iL  69L 
Keghd^mu^  in  Kanem,  iL  303. 
Kelara  antelope,  notice  of,  iL  681. 
Kcl,  meaning  ot  the  word,  L  204,  878. 
Kel  e*  Silk  tribe,  whence  nameid,  iiL  458;  tfa 

peculiar  character,  468 ;  snbdivisions  of,  721 
Kel.  no  district,  rich  in  natroo,  dercribed,  iiL  6 
KCl.fade,  their  former  nobility,  L  2S7. 
Kel-ger.e,  historical  notices  of,  L  £S6;  aobdl' 

rious  of,  2U0. 
Kel-n-Nokiinder,  notice  of  the,  ilL  406;  seeo 

residence  with  them,  427. 
Kel-owi,  historical  notices  of,  i.  278 ;  rnle  of  n 

cession,  280;  their  degraded  character,  2:3 

sections  of  the  tribe,  2$^ :  hostility  againtt  t 

Kcl-gert«,  289, 316;  expedition  agalaat  tJie  IW 

Ud  Miman,  iL  274. 
Keniniye,  tribe  of,  in  Kinem,  iL  SI,  82,  634. 
Kendaji  island,  wild  scenery  of  the  Niger  at,  i 

516. 
Kenga  Matiya  described,  iL  6S1,  680. 
Khalaifa,  valley  and  vilUger,  L  4S-51. 
Khaltlu,  sultan  of  Gando,  character  of,  iiL  14 

663 ;  extent  of  his  empire,  147. 
Khat,  fertile  valley  in  the  western  dcaeit«  ii 

705. 
Khat  e*  Dem,  a  temporary  Arab  dwelling-plai 

of  camel-hair  tents,  iiL  706. 
Khat  el  Moina,  celebrated  well  in  the  Khat,  iJ 

706. 
Kher-Alla,  the  slave  goreraor,  interview  witli, 

664. 
Khurmet  bti  Mitek,  a  defile.  L  lOft. 
Kibbo  valley,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  aa 

iiL606^ 
KUla,  district  of,  described,  L  66. 
Kings  of  Homu,  singular  ceremonies  at  the  ele 

tion  of,  iL  27 ;  oen-iible  of  fine  ifccnerr,  333. 
Klri>gaji  hilU,  iiL  :>31. 
jKirota.-hi  town  on  Niger,  iiL  C39  ;  rrnitc  frca, 

\N  o;;liodo}^ho,  64«>. 
Kob«tat  tribe,  rely  for  their  supply  of  waUr  • 

water-mcluu.'*,  iiL  0".i6. 
Kochi  village,  iiL  ^M. 
Koiretago  town,  iiL  2(»S. 
Kokia-tree,  L  440 ;  the  mo^t  common  tree  in  tl 

Musgti  country,  iL  H70,  f:t  jtai^ntt. 
Kokonchi-  Itagirmi  village,  ji.  407,  .Vm. 
;Kola,  strong  walled  Iomu  nf  Ktbbi.  iiL  15r». 
Kola-nut5.     Si'r  (iurt).nutj«. 
Koli,  walled  town,  and  vicinity,  iij.  'oi. 
KoUe-koUe,  liagirmi  village,  ii.  4y;t.  .'•<*;. 
Komadngu  of  Homu,  depcrib»;d,  i.  r»T4,  iii.  27. 
Kong,  town  of  Wangara,  noticed,  iii.  o46. 
Kora,  large  island  in  I  pper  Nig«r,  iiL  204. 
Kora,  other  smaller  i.xland,  iii.  410. 
Koramma,   general   meaning   of   *'  i>mall   wat< 

course,"  L  212. 
Koria  village,  iii.  200. 
Koriftina  and  it.<*  inhabitant*,  ii.  &>7. 
Korna  or  kuma  tne,  wide  extent  ovi  r  Negrolar 

ii.  47;  it^  fniit  not  unpkaj>aDt,  4^1  ;  b«.au:il 

8j>«^imen.-«,  KC). 
Korom  \illage  and  vicinity,  ii.  3W. 
Korome,  outer  harbor  of  Timbuktu,  IiL  SrtP. 
Kon>rofa,  its  former  power,  i.  b'M:  tie;?criptioa 

622. 
Kortita  tribe,  on  the  Nig«?r,  iiL  520. 
Ko.-*tan  village,  iL  42**. 
Kotoko,  province  of,  hlr«toriral  view  of,  iL  i^ 

diflFerent  dialect;*  of.  4:ti. 
Hoy:  ra  district  and  inhabitants  described,  iiL  :f 

tribes  of  the,  27. 
Krenik,  former  capital  of  the  .^oy,  U.  43^ 
Kserat  Shigge,  town.  iiL  701. 
IKabo,  Songhay  town,  dcMaibed,  iiL  SSa 
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Kiigha,  tdentieal  with  Ktikta,  the  old  capiUl  of 
Bonghay,  Account  of,  iiL  660. 

Kiika,  town  of  Kebbi,  iiL  166. 

Kiika  niftirua,  camping-ground,  L  631 ;  Kiika  mai 
furA,  ib. 

Kiikawa,  present  capital  of  Bdrnn,  a  modem 
town,  not  identical  with  Gaoga,  L  631;  de- 
scribed, great  fair  at,  62 ;  interviews  with  the 
vizier,  5.»3,  656,  iL  227 ;  return  to,  22S ;  rainy 
season  in,  ib.  ;  festival,  237 ;  last  residence  in. 
lii.  Sm ;  ^mUment  of  vow,  608. 

Kiika,  or  K6Icu,  tribe  of,  settled  in  Httri  and 
along  the  Bat-h&,  iL  646,  621,  633,  676,  passim. 

Kiila-n-ki-rki  described,  L  421. 

Knlfela,  very  important  market-place  of  Mosl, 
ilL  Gil. 

Kiilkada  vUlage,  iiL  90. 

Kiilman,  independent  Songhay  town,  and  its  in- 
habitant^  ilL  768. 

Kumha  town  and  its  inhabitants,  iiL  701. 

Knmkiimmia,  a  Kuphorbia,  from  which  poison 
for  arrows  is  obtained,  i.  411. 

Kuna,  or  Kunna,  town  and  important  market- 
place on  Upper  Niger,  iiL  703  ;  and  Mobtl, 
towns  and  villages  between,  691. 

Kunta  tribe,  sections  of,  in  A'sawad,  iiL  68C ;  in 
Aderer,  714. 

Kuran,  chanting  of,  in  the  descri,  iiL  317,  343 ; 
the  opening  prayer  of,  iL  18G;  the  divergent 
preceptM  of,  made  a  pomt  of  serious  dispute  and 
quarrel  between  my  friends  and  enemies,  ilL 
764 ;  read  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  old  kings  of 
IkSrnu,  iL  62i) ;  naid  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
rulers  of  Songhay  from  Egypt,  iiL  669. 

Kiirayo  town  and  vicinity,  iiL  91. 

Kilri,  large  specin  of  bull,  L  660. 

Kiirrefi,  town  and  remarkable  fortlficationfl,  iiL 
92. 

Knr61tt  village  and  mount,  iL  146. 

Kosida,  large  town  of  province  of  Kdtsena,  L 
433,  iiL  572. 

Eush,  town  of  Bdghcna,  and  inhabitants,  i!L 
70  L 

Kwana  tribe,  L  622,  iL  326. 

KwAra,  lower  part  of  Niger,  chiefly  used  by  Amer- 
ican slavers,  L  616.     Sec  Niger. 

LahiuU  Marghi  village  and  ita  inhabitants,  iL 
131,  214. 

Laing,  .Major,  dates  of  his  Journeys,  murder  of, 
iii.  633 ;  probable  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Taw4rek  toward  him,  309,  note;  kindness  of 
the  Sheikh  el  liakiiy's  father  toward  him,  30J 
(compare  L  6»7) ;  his  stay  in  the  ''hille,''  L 
607 ;  none  of  his  papers  in  existence,  iiL  810. 

Lake  of  nib&n,  L  35. 

Lamiso  town  and  market  of  Bomu,  iiL  5S6. 

Larl>a,  or  Laraba,  independent  Songhay  town,  iiL 
189,  637,  768. 

Leather  of  K4tsena  celebrated,  iii.  86. 

Leather  tents,  iiL  236. 

Leather  work  of  A'gades,  L  368;  of  Kano,  614; 
of  S6koto,  iiL  134;  of  Timbuktu,  867. 

LeU61i  village  and  vicinity,  UL  631. 

Leo  African ufi,  a  very  good  anthori^  for  general 
relation!*,  but  not  to  be  trusted  in  single  in- 
stances, iL  24 ;  quoted  passim, 

Leptis  and  its  ruins,  L  87. 

L^re  village  and  vicinity,  iiL  604. 

Letter  worn  as  a  charm,  iiL  207 ;  impression  of 
letter  received  near  Timbuktu,  432^ 

Lewikna  town,  iiL  6aS. 

Ubtako  province,  ilL  197  :  its  caplUl,  901 ;  polit 
ical  state,  204;  places  in,  206,  note;  fine  breed 
of  horses,  106. 

Lion  of  A'ir,  L  377 ;  and  of  the  whole  border  re- 
gion of  the  desert,  iii.  619;  in  great  munber 
Along  the  Niger,  406,  418,  427,  619. 

LoeusU  roasted,  a  favorite  dish,  L  448. 

Locosta  and  hawlcs,  swarms  of,  L  671;  great 
droves  of,  iiL  497. 

Log^D,  province  of,  iL  439 ;  Ustorieal  Mooimt  of. 


454;  food,  mannfketnrcs,  and  language,  457, 

45S ;  towns  and  villages,  64L 
Log6n,  river  and  town,  iL  383,  670. 
Ix>gon,  Bimi,  town  and  its  inhabitants,  iL  US ; 

palace  of  the  Ibdlaghwan,  443 ;  palace  of  the 

sultan,  414. 
Lombo-tcndi,  a  village  and  well  of  the  RnmA,  iiL 

697. 
Lord  Clarendon's  benevolence,  iiL  630. 
Lord  I*almerston*s  dispatch,  copy  of,  iL  624 ;  his 

kind  reception  on  my  return,  iiL  930. 
Lord  Ku^Hpfrs  letter,  ilL  432. 
LAshiri  village,  L  6<K>. 

M&bani  town  and  neighborhood,  iL  94 

.Macgnirc,  Cori>oral,  slain  at  Hedwdram,  iiL  60T. 

.Mudani,  Kl,  his  sect,  L  87,  63. 

Madriiiia  vUIage,  of  FesE  n.  iiL  636. 

Maduw&ri  village,  near  the  Tfdd,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, iL  66;  death  of  Mr.  Ovcrweg  at,  578. 

Mu-faras,  southern  well  of,  arrival  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  iiL  621. 

.M  ag&  dlfltrict,  iL  91. 

M&gara  bush,  uses  of,  L  438. 

.MagariA,  notice  of  the  tree  and  its  nses,  L  404. 

Mag.^riyA  town,  near  Sokoto,  jiite  of,  iiL  135,  130. 

.Magh-t6r  and  Tiris,  dhtricts  of  the  westeriy 
desert,  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  in,  ilL 
716. 

MAgira,  or  Qneen  Mother,  her  influence  in  Domn, 
iL  31) ;  in  Bagirmi,  662 ;  in  Wadai,  668 ;  in  M6. 
niy6,  iiL  66. 

Magnetic  ironstone,  L  245. 

Maiduguri,  market-place  described,  iL  94. 

MaHirgi  village  and  inhabitants,  iiL  79. 

Muikonomari-kurd  town,  ilL  37. 

Miije  district,  its  fertility  and  beauty,  iiL  90. 

Mdjo  town,  iiL  572. 

Mak&m,  holy  sUtion,  Mak&m  e'  Sheikh  ben  *Abd 
el  Kerim,  i.  810 ;  Makam,  on  road  from  Asca  to 
Tawdt,  003. 

M4ket-n-ikelttn,  enrions  custom  at,  L  443. 

.Maktachuchi  pool  with  river  horses,  iiL  709. 

Malam  villages,  iiL  fkSi. 

Mammari  village,  iiL  36. 

.ManatUH.     See  Ay^ 

Mand<),  or  Mondo,  important  town  of  eastern  part 
of  K4ncm,  iL  60J,  on. 

Manga  province  and  its  inhabitants  described,  iiL 
86 ;  Manga  female,  86 ;  places  in,  36,  note ;  war- 
riors  and  their  equipment,  549. 

Mansa  Mnsa,  greatest  king  of  Melle,  notice  ot.  iiL 
66L 

Manure  used  by  MAsgu,  IL  383. 

Manso,  Kashella  Manxo,  UL  87. 

Mararraba,  half  way  between  Ghat  and  Air,  L 
236:  between  Sdkoto  and  Wnmd,  iiL  643. 

Mardo  well  and  vicinity,  iiL  707. 

Marghi  tribe,  notice  of  the,  iL  117;  superiority  of 
their  race,  117 ;  relation  to  oountiy,  list  of  phuses, 
130,  note;  funeral  dance,  216. 

MAri  mount,  L  394 

Mariamari  village,  lion  at,  iiL  690. 

Mariaw  ridge,  L  231. 

Marikoire  and  Debila,  places  in  Bighena,  towiM 
and  villages  between,  iii.  700. 

Marikoire  and  Dinga,  towns  and  Tillages  between, 
iii.  700.  ^ 

Market  flneqnented  during  the  hottest  hoon  of  the 
day,  L  639 ;  of  A'gades,  374;  Tas:>wa,  437 ;  Oa- 
E.wa,  44S:  K&t0ena,463;  Kan<S,403;  K6kawa, 
iL  63;  UJ(>,  98;  Sar&wu.  160;  Dikowa,  388; 
MAs-ePa,  611:  at  A^ba-Oher,  615:  principal 
market-places  in  Wad4i,  060;  In  Timbuktu.  iiL 
826,  357;  I)<^re,  201-204;  in  Mosi,  647:  along 
the  L'pper  Niger,  694, 699 ;  in  the  country  of  the 
^\'angariwa,  646. 

Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Kan6ri,  U.  268,  910^0. 
I  shall  here  adduce  what  I  forgot  to  remarii  wiUi 
regard  to  Timb6ktn,  that  there  the  yonng  hne- 
band  and  his  wife  are  obliged  to  remain  three 
days  at  home  after  the  marriage  oerenioBj. 
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8aDctity  of  marriage  even  among  tho  pagan 
tribc«,  i.  435,  pamm. 

Miirte  town  and  inhabitants,  iL  392. 

M&B-eftA,  capital  of  Bagirmi.  iu  commerce  and  in- 
habitants, ii.  CM)3-543 ;  ground-plan,  617 ;  pal- 
ace  of  the  sultan,  513;  arrival  of  tho  sultan, 
626;  Lis  triumphal  entry,  6il. 

Jlashena,  Uornu  town,  i.  55'i,  ill.  5SS ;  interyiew 
with  the  governor  of,  i.  540. 

Hisakw:i  (llolcus  cumnut<),  cultivation  of,  in  B6r- 
nu.  i  58S ;  got  in  in  December  and  January,  it 
441. 

Mdsina  country  on  the  Upper  Niger;  description 
of  principal  districts,  lii.  G91;  its  ruler,  31 J, 
322,  nofe;  his  hostility  toward  me,  334,  jxutnm. 

Mauri  district,  places  in,  iii.  643. 

M'awi')  town  of  K&nem,  account  oC  ii.  606;  val- 
leys in  the  neighborhood,  6U7;  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity, 6iy. 

Hbutudi  village,  and  its  picturesque  character  de- 
scribed, iL  137. 

Mt-hedi.  the  expectation  of  his  speedy  appearance, 
iii.  248. 

Mehercs,  town  of,  described,  i.  32, 

M^heri,  swift  camel,  i.  pastrim, 

M61e  ferr>%  on  tho  iShari,  ii.  468 ;  detained  for  the 
first  time.  47J ;  second  time,  4>9. 

Melle  kiugdom,  iii.  601,  66 J ;  begins  to  decline, 
664;  important  in  power  and  the  gold  trade, 
664 ;  forms  of  go%-ernment,  662 ;  cause  of  ex- 
tinction, 702. 

Mcndefi  mount,  probably  trachytic,  ii.  115. 

Merubetin  identical  with  Anislimcn  tribes,  given 
to  a  holy  life  and  study;  the  Mer..betin  of  1  in- 
taghodo  attack  and  pillage  the  expedition,  L 
260 ;  suffer  from  a  foray  of  the  Awelimmid,  265 ; 
are  punLihed  by  the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  34); 
their  warlike  and  revolutionary  character,  384. 

Merki*  fruit  said  to  preserve  horses  from  worm^ 
iii.  92. 

Mesullaje  at  A'gades,  i.  355. 

Meselluta,  plain  of,  1.  83 ;  fortress,  84. 

M«>sheru  well,  surrounded  by  human  bones,  ilL 
623. 

Meteorological  Kepi-tcr:»,  i.  651,  U.  6:)5.  iii.  76;). 

Mice,  nbundance  of,  i,  416. 

Minge  village,  iii.  538;  vidit  to  the  governor,  530. 

MiniA  di.^lrict,  iii.  'J44. 

Mirriya  town  de«crilxMl,  iii.  72. 

Mithknl  a  weight  of  \^oUi  of  dilTerent  value  of 
A'pidt^,  i.  3i;7,  37.');  of  Timbuktu,  iii.  360; 
San^nuc  Mangho,  645. 

Mizda,  itri  ^cener>'  and  intiabitants,  i.  100. 

Mobti  town,  iii.  091 


caravan,  L  166 ;  his  aerviee  in  bringing  me  a 
good  supply  of  money,  iii.  75. 

Moito,  town  of  Bagirmi,  described,  U.  666. 

Mokori  vilUge  of  Bagirmi,  IL  481,  49L 

.Mokoro  district  and  its  inhabitants,  iL  869. 

Molgboy  district,  iL  104;  village  and  its  inbab. 
itants,  1U5,  218. 

Mondo  village.     See  Maud6. 

Moriki  town,  Ui.  56J. 

Morocco,  emperor  oC  sends  an  army  to  innda 
iSonghay,  iiL  673 ;  a  second  time,  and  with  sne- 
ccfs,  675;  conqnens  the  whole  of  Negroland  from 
Bughena  to  Dcndina,  679 ;  merchuits  oi^  their 
Jealousy  against  me  during  my  stay  in  Tim- 
baktu,  334,  34'i :  trade  of  hloneco  with  Tin- 
baktu,  366. 

M<si  province  and  inhabitants,  notitts  of, iiL ^G; 
importance  of  the  country  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween I'aganism  and  Islamism,  643 ;  their  cot- 
ton strips,  202 ;  their  asses,  202. 

Mountain  group,  sketch  of  an  interesting.  L  S45; 
rangi-s,  view  of,  246 ;  uniform  chaiacter  o^  is 
North  Africa,  pamm, 

Monnt  Tekiit,  ascent  of,  1.  60. 

Mowedina  town,  iii.  693. 

Moyet  vilUge,  iiL  706. 

Mubi  town  and  vicinity,  iL  131,  211 ;  deccriptioa 
ofahut,2ll. 

Miigleba  Ullage,  iL  209 ;  its  rich  vegcUtioo  after 
the  rains. 

Mujerdn  lake,  a  part  of  Niger.  UL  6(5. 

MuUy  li^med.    <S'ee  Morocco. 

.Mulay  el  Mehedi,  his  knowledge  of  aatronomv, 
uL  854. 

Mules  rare  in  Negroland,  i.  530. 

Mundi'ro  village,  curious  thatch-work,  iiL  22Sl 

Muniy6,  mountainous  proWnce  of;  iii.  43;  revr- 
nues  derived  frvm,  53 ;  iirincipal  towns  and  vil- 
lagos,  66,  note;  singular  ceremony  at  the  efcc- 
tion  of  its  rulere,  ii.  27. 

M6niy6roa,  governor  of  M^iy<S,  his  princdy 
character,  iU.  55. 

Munke  villsge,  IL  441. 

Murja,  wailed  town  of  l^i^.ghena,  and  it*  iolmb- 
itant8,  iii.  701. 

.Murzuk,  arrival  at.  L  149  ;  dcscripti-m  of,  IM; 
its  character  apprimcliing  that  of  a  town  t  f  .Nt- 
groland,  156  ;  return  to,  iii.  6-6. 

Mii<gu  country,  oxindition  to,  iL  ^4-1:  ont^-r.  .-.•s;: 
pillaged  village,  i;M  ;  chii  f  plan^  iu,  i5o,  wi.t: 
itt*  unfavorable  t-ituation,  iUSi). 

Mu^gii  tribe,  noticcj*  of,  ii.  356;  industry  in  nn- 
nuriug  their  fields  3>2  ;  worship  tln'ir  acc**- 
tor5,  3t>7  ;  their  fetish,  .-'57  :  weai»f.uw.  374 ;  w-r - 
on,  national  dress  of,  40C ;  dwtliing-,  ;.^<»  i'.i, 
41G. 


31ohamnied  ben  A'hmed  Sherif,  his  journey  to 

Lake  Nya.^-»a,  ii.  1S2.  | 

Mohammed  Ix-n  "Abd  cl  Kcrim,  great  apo.stle  of  .MuMjuitocJ?,  great  nuL-<anco  in  Kebbi,  iii.  347. 

t.'entral  Negroland,  place  of  prayer  in  the  val-  Mustafaji  village,  iL  476. 

ley  of  TaghL-*t,  founded  by,  L  310';  his  inlluencej 

in  Kati-ena,  473,  475;  his  death  and  connection  X'ama  town  and  inhabitants,  iiL  697. 

with  the  history  of  f^onghay,  iii.  671.  [.Namantugu  and  iti«  inhabitant:*,  iii.  198. 

Mohammed  Biiro  join?  the  expedition,  I.  151 ;  ir-!. Natron  caravan?,  L  533. 

ritatod  against  US,  163;  stirs  up  the  camp,  235;  Natron  incrustations  in  Air,  L  312;  chi»-f  pU<y* 

rendered  friendly,  253;  his  hou!«e  and  family  at      where  natron  i»  proctuvd  in  N»'gr*iland,  i; ;£:*'??'. 

A'gades  32*2;  friendly  parting  from,  343;  his  Natron  lake,  iiL  45;  ofKiLno,  64;  of  Ladatuus;. 

patriarchal  character,  33'J.  |     72. 

Mohammed  ben  Khottar.  the  Shcilch  El  Bakay's  Natron  trade  in  Kanrt,  IL  260 ;  in  C.nmmeL  53.\ 

nephew,  iii.  ass,  444,  4'>0,  495,  jxunn'ni.  |  Neat-dung,  salt  pn^pared  fn>m,  U.  i6»\ 

Mohsmme.<l  i.al'iijo,  chief  of  Cliampag.ire,  iiL  182,  .Neat-dung,  fresh  used  for  platttt-ring  ih<»  inside  cf 


315  :  hL<  Fon,  3:0. 


I     the  walls  and  excluding  vermin,  iL  4S. 


Mohammed  '1  it.wi,  ominous  meeting  with  him.  Needles,  value  of,  as  an  article  of  <xchanjr«  ii- 

ii-  '7-  i     84'> ;   various  kind.*  of  ni-edle^  wantt^l  in  drf- 

Mohammed  e*  Sfiiks-i  disputes  with  the  Tawdrek'     ferent  region*,  iii.  216 ;  the  general  cu-tom  a: 

chiefs,  L  164:   debt  toward  him  contracted  bv^     giving  necdh-s  as  small  presents  to  i^««ple  uo 

the  mis»*ion,  5'.^3  ;  at  length  dinchargpfl,  ii.  575';,     the  road,  jtatteim. 

la?t  trouble  with  him,  iiL  87;   final  meeting, ,  Negro,  few  really  Negro  tribes  In  the  interim*  .! 
^,^->3-  I     the  continent,  iL  106. 

Mohammed  I^bbo,  founder  of  Pullo  kingdom  of  .Negroland,  W    Bekri's  aoconnt   ofl  iii    6K>:  U 

Marina,  iii.  182,  68  *.  Mr  si's  account  of,  noUced,  CCO;  Leo's  acetwai 


Mohammed  Lowel,  governor  of  A'dam^wa,  Inter- 
view with,  iL  1S3. 
Mohammed  Tnimba,  or  el  •Akcr:t,  and  his  alave 


of,  L  363;  iL  24^  and  ria«nm;  policr  is,  9i; 
sad  condition  of,  iii.  565. 
Neets,  pendulous,  iL  ^L 
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NgaU  town  described,  it  433.  I    4'3S ;  in  gromt  nnc  in  n«ginni  and  Wudui,  538, 

Ngumiwa  town,  lii.  41.  \    553. 

Ngvgimi  village  and  inhabitants,  iL  261,  liL  605;  Poinoncd  arrowe,  remedy  against,  L  93S. 

route  from,  to  Ueri,  ii.  ^i67,  note.  .Polvgamy,  singular  Illustration  in  favor  of,  iiL 

Nghdkeli,  north  limit  of  the  balanites,  description!    8«;  polygamy  limited  by  Fulbe  of  M^ina  to 

of  the  valley,  L  227.  I    bigamy,  183. 

NgtSmn  tuwn  and  vicinity,  il.  61,  573.  jPortuguesp,  their  endeavors  to  open  up  the  inte> 

Ngurutuwa  (general  name,  meaning  '*  a  place  full!    rior  of  Africa,  ill.  669,  671. 

of  river-h«ri«ei»"),  giavo  of  .Mr.  itichardson  at,  Prayera  for  tho  dead,  iii.  38:». 

i.  572 ;  townii  of  similar  name,  paM>m.  |  Prie>»thood,  no  distinct,  iL  381. 

Niger,  firi«t  view  of,  iiL  171;  it«  various  namesj  Prodigal  Son,  story  of  the,  in  Tcmashlght,  iiL  763. 

mean  **  river,"  173  (origin  of  name  Niger  from;  Produce  of  Africa,  IL  401. 

»»n-eghirTi.=u");   boats  on,   173;   net-work  ofiPftllo.     .SW  Fulbe. 

creeks,  349 ;  [trobable  explanation  of  its  anom-  Pullo  Ibrahim,  the  pious  and  learned  pilgrim,  no- 

alous  rLdng,  35 ) ;  difference  in  the  quality  of  I    tico  of,  ii.  36. 

the  water  of  the  two  branches  of  tho  Ipper  Ni-j 

gi>r,  691 :  nutritions  grass  growing  in,  nee  Hyr.'Rabda  and  its  villages,  L  57-59. 

gu;   information  of  districts  aloug  the  Niger  U:  fl-n-Muuri,  large,  swampy  valley,  IiL  160. 

frim    Timbuktu   to   i^ansanding,  OSl^    rluc4'««! Kains,  great  diver»ity  of,  in  difr(>n>nt  localities,  iL 


along,  between  Wikraka  Island  and  Ansonghu, 

429,  wle. 
Nimsdi,  a  wild  ttbi  of  hunters,  UL  70<t. 
NJimie,  old  capital  of  Kanem,  iL  i:*,  590,  6J0, 

633. 
Nomadic  herdsmen  in  ll<Smn.  L  5S0. 
N6kuma  dii^trirt  on  island  Kdde,  iii.  703. 
Nnx  purgauM,  iiL  137. 
Nyamina  town  and  market-place,  lU.  609. 
Nyongay  lake,  iiL  853. 

Oil  palm  in  A'damiwa,  IL  193 :  Isolated  specimen 

In  the  valley  of  Fi'igha,  iiL  541. 
Oitilli  island  (Identical  with  UhJtU),  appearance 

of  the  Niger  at,  iiL  533. 
OJuft,  town  of  A'derer,  and  inhabitants,  iiL  715. 
01al<»wa,  town  of  Damerghu,  described,  L  431. 
O'm  el  hammiim,  village  of  Fczzan,  described,  L 

157. 
Oniim.'t  introduced   together  with  wheat,  iL  57, 

512 ;  great  benefit  to  Kuropnan  traveli-r*,  ib.  ; 

Wushck,  iiL  6i) ;  very  excellent  in  (iando,  147 ; 

Introduced  into  Timbuktu,  874. 
Orthography  adopted,  explanation  of  the,  L  17. 
Or>-cteropus  ytUhioplcus,  L  4  »7, 5Si. 
'Othm-n  Uiigonidn,  prince  of  liagirml,  career  of, 

iL  551-555. 
'()thm:in  dan  Fodlye  the  Reformer,  his  influence, 

iiL  115;  his  song,  636. 
Overweg,  Dr..  his  qualifications,  L  13;  arrives  at 

Tunu,  iJ ;  hit  memoranda,  IL  333 ;  hL)  Journey 
'  to  Tastwa,  L  431 ;  arrival  at  Kukawa,  IL  80 ; 

voyage  on  the  Tsud,  833 ;  journey  to  (r^cba  and 


32.) ;  rare  In  the  momiug,  L  372,  iL  310 ;  in  Air, 
L  394;  in  the  desert,  iiL  614;  little  in  Kiikawa, 
iL  339 ;  much  in  Gando,  IiL  651 ;  for  the  regis- 
ter of  the  fall  of  rain,  seo  Meteorological  Ta- 
bles. 

Rainy  season  In  K6kawa,  IL  339. 

lUille,  pass  of,  describetl,  L  183. 

lUs  el  ma,  celebrated  creek  of  Niger,  IiL  606. 

Keade,  Mr.,  II. .M.'s  vice-consul  InTripolL  hLi  kind- 
ness, L  39,  IiL  GiJ. 

Redani  district  described,  iiL  26. 

Red  worms,  march  of,  IiL  333. 

Religious  structures.  L  71,  «(3. 

Rtn,  town  of  Logiin,  described,  Ii.  431 

Ribugo  village  and  district,  IL  176. 

Rice,  wild,  in  the  forests  south  of  IVimn,  IL  346 ; 
cultivated  in  part  of  A'damuwa,  177  ;  In  KebU, 
Hi.  134, 14^,  jtav^irn ;  rice  tl^gra  In  liagirml,  IL 
5^>7  ;  not  cultivated  In  B<imu,  ea>*ternnioi<t  limit 
of  cuItl>-atlon,  iii.  80 ;  in  BagtrmL,  iL  55  > ;  intro- 
duced from  Fgypt  to  Hurrum  on  the  Niger,  IIL 
465 ;  rice  only  to  be  got  In  the  husk,  460 ;  In  Kl 
Iltklh,  703. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  his  arrival  In  Trip(»li,  L  39 ;  his 
trouble  with  the  chiefs  nf  fib.  t,  3u7  ;  hlii  death, 
1.  563.  (For  account  of  hLi  sickness  seo  my  kt- 
ter,  published  in  the  lYefaco  to  his  own  Jour- 
nal.)    His  grave,  573 ;  his  property,  595. 

River-horses  very  common  in  almost  all  stagnant 
or  running  waters  in  .Negroland,  pcu*8im ;  their 
wrath  at  bi-lng  disturbed,  ilL  4»i. 

Rivers,  their  names  In  Negroland  merely  signify 
water,  IL  451. 


F'ika,  574;  his  death  and  burial  on  tho  borders  Roman  remains  at  Fl  Jem,  L  31 ;  at  El  Mrdalna, 
of  Lake  Tsad,  578.  36 ;  and  near  Um  c'  Zeruin,  53 ;  In  Tarh«'*na, 


Pagan  charm,  11.  437. 

I'agani-tin,  struggle  of,  with  Islamism,  L  450,  IL 
323, 35 ) ;  Mosi  champions  of  paganism,  iiL  643 ; 
remain.'*  of  paganism  in  Mol^nunedan  commu- 
niti.-M.  IL  437,  503. 

Palm,  tho  tlireo  spedes  of  palms  common  to  Ne< 
gn)land  in  the  same  locality,  IiL  143. 

Park,  Mungo,  revenge  for  injuries  Inflicted  by,  a 
probabl.*  motive  to  the  attack  of  tho  Taw4rek 
upon  Mb^ot  Idling,  IIL  300,  not" ;  A'wab*8  ac- 
count of,  340 ;  fired  at  any  one  who  approach- 
ed in  a  threat«nlng  attitude,  410 ;  bad  enecu  of 
this,  470 ;  n>miniscences  of,  447,  457,  4S1, 489 ; 
mlstakeii  with  n*gard  to  8egn,  316,  ty>i*\ 

Pennisptum  distichum.  Its  annoyance  and  uses,  L 
813, 405,  409,  UL  68,  488,  ft  patirim. 

Pepper  indispensable  In  hot  countries,  IIL  78. 

Pharaoh,  tradition  regarding  the  visit  of  a,  to  Bar- 
rum  on  tho  Niger,  IIL  464. 

Plg»ons,  multitudes  of  wild,  and  derioe  against,  L 
5'  )3 ;  pigeons  in  great  request  and  cheap  In  Tim- 
buktu, IiL  316. 

Pilgrim  traders,  IL  96, 464,  IIL  167,  pcMrfm. 

Plrtwa  village,  IL  87. 

Plow  drawn  by  slaves  tn  the  valley  of  A6d0ru,  L 

^  811 ;  no  plow  osed  tn  Negroland,  311. 

1>oa,  edible,  tn  Bdraa,  IL  M7;   Twioos  spedci, 


77, 70 ;  (iwusem,  95 ;  ruins  In  W&di  Talha,  111; 
in  W&di  Tsgije,  113 ;  sepulchres  near  the  wt  11 
Tabonive,  130, 131 ;  gateway  at  Ghariya  el  ghar- 
biya,  131 ;  In  e*  Sherkiye,  135 ;  near  jerma,  tho 
southernmost  relic  of  thcLr  dominion,  145. 
Routes: 
A'damiwa :  fh>m  Chimba  to  Bdya,  L  648. 
C'h;<mba  to  Tib  tl,  L  615,  6A6;  Tlbuti  to  the 

ITw  country,  646. 
f  :lk:'bowa  to  Lame^  L  639. 
Ot'we  to  Ks'mak  I/gnne,  L  633 ;  to  U^re,  686. 
Older  to  Fatawel,  L  632. 
GArln  to  Kay-Hulia,  L  635;  Ray-Buba  to  RI- 

bdgo,  636 ;  Ribugo  to  Sarawn,  63& 
Ham  miwa  to  Yola,  L  626 ;  by  way  of  K''.n- 

cha,637. 
K6nGha  to  Joro-Fangel  and  BAya,  I.  6i3 ;  J5ro- 

Fangel  to  the  Ji-tem  country,  648. 
Meso,  by  llina,  to  I'ssege,  L  6^ 
Mori  to  Y<SIa,  L  639. 
NgaAndere  to  the  Rati,  L  660. 
0'blotoD^mmo,L637;  D^'mrao  to  Tigm,  630L 
Ray  to  Lime  and  I.iga.  L  639 ;  to  !>ure,  637. 
Ray-B&ba  to  Baya,  L  640 ;  to  Mb4fu,  64.1. 
Parawo,  bf  Older,  to  F:.Uwel  and  Binder,  L 

63L 
Y6la,  by  G6rin,  to  Biva,  L  641. 
A'gadci  to  Attwid,  L  606;  to  BUma,  fOl;  to 
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'Route*— continued. 

DamerghA,  600 ;  to  Marddi,  600;  to  S6koto, 
599 ;  to  Tftwit,  60S. 
Desert,  western  hjilf;  A'tartoT<^ig}aorBaBhid, 
iii  705;  T^igja  to  Jifena,  ToST 

A61ef  to  Mabrdk,  western  roitd,  iiL  684. 

Bakel,  bv  Ab&Im,  to  the  fh)ntler  of  Tag&net, 
iiL  707. 

Hmmda-A116hi,  by  S'a,  to  K&bara,  iii  691 ;  to 
K&nima,  6J3  ;  to  Kahaide,  liy  Meshila,  70S ; 
Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Tag^et,  706. 

I'nzize  to  G6go,  iiL  684 

Kaeambara  to  Md-ieddr,  iii.  696  ;  to  Jaw6ra, 
697 ;  to  K61a,  direct,  700 ;  to  Mes'tU,  638 
to  Nyimlna,  699 ;   by  Murja  to  Nyi^ina, 
699 ;  to  Tishit,  703 ;  to  Wal&ta,  eoL 

Easr  el  Barka  to  Bii-t6liinit,  iiL  706;  to  Ka- 
haide, 706 ;  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Ta- 
gAnet,  707. 

Mesbila  to  Bakel,  iiL  710. 

Muija  to  Mekoye,  ilL  700. 

Saneindi  to  Kaeamb^ra,  zigzag,  iiL  701 ;  to 
Timbtiktu,  694. 

Tawit,  by  Mabrdk,  to  Timbiktu,  iU.  683. 

Timbuktu,  by  Giindam  and  Ydwam,  to  Ham- 
da- Alliihi,  iiL  687 ;  by  BasikAnnu,  to  San- 
8&ndi,  634;  to  Waliita,  695;  to  the  hiUet 
Sidi  ol  Mukht&r,  310.  note. 

Wadiin  to  A'ghadir  Do  Ae,  iiL  719 ;  to  El  Khat, 
circuitous,  705;  to  Kashid,  by  El  Khat,  705; 
to  Tishit,  705:  to  WalAta,  705. 

Wal&ta  to  Sans&ndi,  UL  696. 

Y6waru  to  Tcndngu,  iiL  6S8 ;  to  Yasal&me, 
690,  note. 
Dar-Fur : 

Tend^lti  to  A'm-majura,  U.  6t4;  to  Bonga, 
674. 
D6ndina  province :  firom  S6koto  to  Komba,  on 
the  Niger,  IiL  641. 

Y61u  to  Yiuri,  639. 
Gonna  and  M6ei  provinces :    ftom  B6ne,  by 
Konua,  to  Uamda-AllAhi,  UL  687  ;  Cham 


pag6re  to  Land6,  647. 
H6m " 


6mbori,by  Konna,  to  Hamda-Allrthi,iiL  697. 
Jiho  to  Knvo,  iii.  647. 
Kunima  to'lIiinulii-Allahi,  iii.  6.^2. 
Kaye  to  \N  oj^hodogho,  iiL  047 ;  to  lUliissa  and 

liolan^a,  G4S. 
Kir(tt;i-*hi  to  WcSKhodopho,  iii.  646. 
Komla  to  Majori,  iii  644 ;  Uj  iSansi'mne  Slan- 

p,]\o  and  Saiga,  644. 
Miini  to  Ko.ig,  iii.  r.lS  ;  return,  6-lS. 
Pii*.'»clrt  to  l)<*ro,  iii.  64S. 
J^alga,  by  Kong,  to  '1  anOra,  iii,  G4(i. 
ifogo  to  Meggara,  iii.  04  ). 
Taukurgu  to  Sanyanno  Mangho,  iiL  617. 
Yiigha  to  H<>l;'inga,  iii.  647. 
\cndi  to  ^■aglla,  iii.  187,  tu)fr. 
Kanom :  from  "Alimari  to  Kamak  Ix^gono,  ii. 

610. 
IkTi  to  Taghgol,  ii.  609;  Ti'ighgcl,  by  'Alimari, 

to  Moito,  610. 
]\\t  »>l  Kiirna,  bv  I'.ir  el  'Ato.«h  and  Mug.-<obi, 

to    Kgr,  ii.  612;    r.g6  to  Yen  or  Ueled  ol 

'Omivan,  61.1. 
Mawo'to  Taghgel,  ii.  60<5. 
I{out<'H  in  Kanem  in  the  eixtccnth  centurv,  ii, 

617-637. 
Ngcgimi  to  Eg..'-,  ii.  612. 
Y'awo  to  .Maw<'»,  ii.  Gil. 
Kau<')  and  neigbboring  provinces  :  from  DAraso 

to  Yukolto,  i.  6*24. 
Kano  to  Katab,  i.  616;  Katab  to  Yakoba,  619; 

Kano  to  Yakoba,  617;  to  Zinder,  610;  by 

ZAriya,  to  Kef!i-n-.\l)dozcnga.  611. 
Jenma'a-n-Darroro    to     Keth-n-.\bdc7.enga, 

with  branch  to  Liifiya  Bercbori!,  L  614. 
Kati'igum  to  Shtira,  L  625;  Shorn  to  Yakoba, 

626. 
Keffi-n-Abdezonga  to  Toto  and  Fanda,  L  614. 
Ziiriva,  by  Katab,  to  Darroro,  i.  613. 
To  Y6kobtt,  from  different  points,  L  619. 


Roniem— continued. 
VfkAky  and  Baxgimi :  tnm  B^btSAjk  to  Moita, 
iL  698. 
Bus6  to  Mnt4,  IL  678 :  to  Buig-D»T,  684 
Chicken  to  Kim,  iL  683. 
Flttri  to  M'aw6,  iL  676. 
K6kawa,  by  Log6n  Binii  and  Bnad,  to  Bnc- 

B«y,  iL  601. 
LdfbnA  to  Bang-Bay,  IL  683. 
Lay  to  Sttlin,  iL  688. 
Miibbeld  to  Fong-,  and  fitmi  Foag  to  HaaL  fi. 

685;  to  Lay  and  Kim,  683. 
Miis-end  to  Bang-Bay,  iL  684,  686;  to  Bai6, 
by  Lairy,680;  to  Gongomi,680;  to  K^nn 
Mat&ya,  68U ;  to  Kirbe,  679 ;  to  Ulbai  and 
Bq86,  677 :  to  Lairy  aod  Moito,  by  K611e, 
681 ;  to  M'aw6,  by  Giwl,  608 ;  to  MMdeb4, 
694;  to  Molto  by  DebibA,  689;  to  M&ign, 
686;  to  Rnnga  and  BlUi,  668;  to  SMn. 
684;  to  Win,  668-666. 
MUt&  to  GiSgome,  iL  679. 
MiltA  and  Day,  and  from  Day  to  Lay,  tt.  IBS. 
8henini,  by  </grog<S,  to  B6nmt,  IL  MB:  to 
Dumta,  671 ;  to  Juri6,  671 ;  to  tb«  M6kv, 
or  Iron  mines,  679 ;  to  Nyteerft,  6T1 ;  to  8il- 
1^,  by  way  of  A'ndeU,  6T9 ;  to  SOU,  dinet, 
673. 
W&T%  to  Dnmta,  IL  670 ;  to  Ronga,  €74:  to 
Shenini,  667 ;  to  W&di  'Oxidha,  677. 
Y&uri  province :   from   Bunza  to   Yamri,  aal 

from  Y&uri  to  Kot&-n-kor6,  iiL  641. 
Zab6rma  province:  from  AAgI  by  ICimi  aad 
Zab^rma  to  Timkala,  iii.  MS. 
Ydni  to  K&rfay,  649. 
Zan&ra  province  :  from  B4iiag&  to  A'nka  and 
to  Kot6r-koeh6,  iiL  684 
Kand  to  Sdkoto  by  Kimi.n-Nain6da.  la  6S8L 
RAdu,  sleeping-hut,  described  and  fi|pxred,  ffl.  103. 
Ruined  monastery  in  the  Sch'abet  Um  ti  Kha- 

rAb,  L  107. 
Rumi,  historical  notice  of  the,  ta  896 ;  aft  Bamba, 
notice  of  the,  446 ;  in  MbL  cm  tbe  Nicer,  69, 
692;  their  complexion,  463. 

S'a,  important  t^wn  on  Upper  Niger,  and  nei^- 
borbood,  iii.  61>1 ;  in  former  time«,  990. 

Sabon  IJinii,  walled  town,  ilL  100. 

Sabai^,  di.-tricts  and  irWyvs  of,  between  A'zawid 
and  Timbuktu  on  one  side,  and  LI  Hodh  and 
H6ghena  on  the  other,  iiL  7l>^. 

Said  btn  Sdlah,  chapel  of,  L  37  ;  legend  concern- 
ing, 41. 

Saint  Augustine'?  statement  regarding  the  use  of 
bull!?  for  chariot-drawing  by  the  ancient  klngi 
of  Fezziln,  sculpture!'  confirming,  l.  ITS. 

Sakomuren  tribo,  account  of  thc^  i.  6(\b. 

861a,  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  ilL  141. 

Salukoio  village,  iiL  7(>4. 

Saiga,  chief  town  of  (ionja,  emporltun  of  the  guio 
trad«%  noticed,  iii.  645. 

Salla-leja,  relipioup  festival  at  A'gades,  L  341 

Salt,  a  commercial  Ptaple  of  TiiubAktn,  iiL  .^60; 
prices  of  in  Tluibuktu,  369,  431  ;  t^alt  and  gold, 
principal  article?  of  barter  from  the  most  ancient 
timen,  .361 ;  bitter  quality  of  ?alt  at  Bilma.  L 
392;  e.vcollence  of  calt  of  Taudennl,  UL  lti4: 
how  it  is  obtained,  361;  Fait  of  Ingal.  L  360; 
cru!«t  of,  on  elevated  ground,  139 ;  com-field^ 
thickly  encrui«ted  writh,  147  ;  localities  ot,  be- 
tween AfTu  and  Taw6t,  CO  1 ;  prepared  frt>m  cap- 
pari-M  and  neat-dung,  IL  260;  mode  of  extract- 
ing from  earth  in  the  vale  of  16gtia,{iL  IW : 
nuKle  of  preparing,  and  Haltpit«  at  Kalala  vil- 
lage, 613;  mode  of  preparing  In  Bum^nda^  oo 
the  lienuwe,  IL  1^1,  uotr;  in  Miltn,  on  the 
Sh;  ri,  260 ;  Mant  of,  bow  det?ply  felt,  iii  6*4, 
note. 

Salt  trade  in  Kano,  L  515 ;  in  Timbuktu,  UL  32S, 
361. 

Salt  caravan,  L  302 ;  estimate  of  ita  nnmbcr.  4^ 
Set  AirL 

Sancliurgu,  fanning  hamlet,  iiL  179. 
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Sand-hills  between  ShiT&il  and  EI  Gharbl,  journey 
over,  L  liid-143 ;  menace  the  plantations^  141 ; 
isolated  aand-hlUs  without  water,  called  AukAr, 
or  Alcela,  ill  713 ;  immense  ridges  of  sand-hills 
in  the  Western  dtnert,  716, 71d. 

84nem  ben  Hamed,.n,  ruins  of  the  temple  of,  L  SO. 

San-koro,  mosque  of,  iiL  314 :  how  restored,  39&. 

8an.shhrfti,  the  Kidhl,  UL  656. 

8ans4nne  Aisa,  walled  town,  ill.  109. 

8ana4nne  Mangho.  Mandlngo  town,  ilL  645 ;  the 
gold  weight  oL  860. 

SanjAre  town,  uL  266w 

84r  described,  U.  690. 

Sariwa.  bnportant  double  village :  hut  described, 
IL  14'i,  147. 

Saxayimo  town  and  inhabitants,  ilL  250. 

84re-dina  town,  on  upper  Niger,  iiL  7u8. 

Say,  Important  town  on  the  .Niger,  UL  171 ;  mar- 
ket,  176, 177;  its  Importanoe  for  European  traf- 
fic, 177 ;  second  residence  at,  6A4 ;  market,  535; 
appearance  of  the  Niger  at,  536. 

Say,  valley  of,  la  533. 

Scorpion,  effects  of  bite  of  a,  iL  346. 

Seott  the  saUor,  IiL  689. 

Sculptures  in  the  desert,  L  177. 

Sebba,  chief  place  of  Yigha,  town  and  inhabitants, 
ilL  m-li)7 ;  hut  described  and  figured,  196. 

Sebkha,  explanation  of  the  term,  L  35. 

86fuwa  djmasty.  its  foundation  in  Kanem,  iL  21 ; 
of  I3erber  origin,  26. 

Segdio  village  and  neighborhood,  IL  141. 

Seliifidt,  valley  and  vUlage,  L  263. 

SenhAJa  tribe  noUoed,  iiL  661. 

Senudebu  vUlage  and  hUls,  iiL  528. 

Sepulchre  of  iiidi  Mukht&r  a^  Timb^iktu,  iiL  880. 

Sepuldiral  monument  in  Wadi  Tagije,  L  114 ;  at 
Taboniye,  119. 

Sepulchres  of  the  Mfisgu,  iL  S66. 

Seaamnm,  cultivation  of,  L  48$,  iL  142,  595;  in 
AdamAwa,  193,  480,  494,  55S,  iU.  5:;3. 

Sf&kes,  halt  at,  L  81 ;  voyage  hence  to  Zarzis,  31, 
35. 

Shab4re  village,  iiL  79. 

Sh'abet  el  Kadim,  Roman  milestones  near,  L  08. 

Sh'abet  L'm  el  KharAb,  Christian  remains  in  the, 
L  107. 

Sbiaao  district,  iL  103. 

Shiri  river,  iL  403,  473,  477 ;  places  on  the,  from 
B6goro&n  upward,  677 ;  from  Bugomun  down- 
ward, 694;  meaning  of  name,  8S8. 

Sbecheri  vUlage,  UL  5S8. 

SbeUch  Sidi  A^hmed  el  Bakiy  arrives  in  Timbuk- 
tu, UL  307  ;  firMt  interview  with,  309,  311 ;  reli- 
gions discussions  with,  327, 843 ;  his  attachment 
to  his  fiunUy,  3*28 ;  pedigree  of,  641) ;  two  poems 
by,  650;  translated,  655;  hU  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, 764 ;  his  unceasing  kindness,  355 ; 
delivers  a  lecture  on  the  equal  rank  of  the  proph- 
ets, 373;  prays  at  the  sepulchre  for  his  mother- 
in-law's  soul,  380 ;  his  noble  fkmUy,  447  ;  part- 
ing with,  493. 

SlwU  money,  mode  of  reckoning.  L  443 ;  shcUs 
principal  currency  in  Kan6,  5'22 ;  recently  in- 
troduced into  KAkawa,  iL  55;  current  in  M6ni- 
y6,  UL  53;  hi  Zinder,  75;  in  Sokoto,  122,  126; 
in  Gando,  145;  in  Bay,  177 ;  in  ^  Agha,  107 ;  in 
I>6re,  902 ;  \b.  ThnbOktu,  3li3 ;  in  iiunka,  663 ; 
no  currency  in  the  country  towns  of  B6mu,  L 
65;  in  A'damawa,  151 ;  in  Bagirmi,  511;  none 
in  I'sayd,  iU.  330. 

Shtbdiwa  vUlage,  rich  scenery,  L  4S3. 

Shigge,  term  for  cotton  hi  Western  Negroland,  UL 
808  note;  RserAt  shlgse,  701. 

Shhighit  town  and  hihabltants  described,  iU.  705, 
714 ;  extension  of  name,  ^thenigita,  ib. 

Shirts,  common  white  of  B6mu,  the  commercial 
medium  in  Ktoem.  iL  288;  also  in  Bagirmi, 
611 ;  and  in  A'damawa,  161 ;  even  in  Kucawa, 
for  bnjrhig  laxge  oltfecta,  166^    See  Tobes. 

8hittodistriot.TalMotU.808:  Shit4U  tribe  caU- 
ed  after  the  distriet,  WT. 

Sh6wa  Arabis  notiees  of  the,  U.  88;  popolation, 


notices  of,  328 :  vUlages,  340 ;  remarkable  char- 
acteristic:!, 328,  5U4  ;  amount  of  their  cavalry, 
640. 

Shuwa  tribes  in  Bagirmi,  iL  652. 

Aidi  A'Uwate,  hiterview  with,  UL  270 ;  presento 
extorted  by,  300 ;  reUgious  discussion  with,  304. 

Sidi  'All  ben  ^&lah  chapel  and  ruins,  L  8L 

Sidi  'Ali,  merchant  in  Kano,  4  )2,  UL  573. 

sidi  Mohammed,  U  liakiiy*s  elder  brotlier,  arrives 
at  Timbuktu,  373;  Interests  himself  in  my 
favor,  378 ;  his  cliaracter,  3U5. 

Siggedim  oasis,  UL  620. 

SUla,  very  important  town  on  upper  Niger,  where 
cotton  weaving  first  flourished,  UL  864 

SUk  cotton-tree,  immense  specimens  of,  placed  at 
the  gates  of  many  a  town  in  Ncgroland,  L  433, 
iiL566. 

Sing-melok,  the  vizier,  in  W&dAy,  ii.  C57. 

Sirba  river,  iU.  190 ;  reed-rafi,  lUO ;  country  be- 
yond, 191 ;  its  appearance  at  G4rbegur^  527 ; 
and  at  Kuttukole,  528. 

Sinder  town  and  island,  in  the  Niger,  ill.  521. 

.<ittahe  vUlage,  iL  434 

Slave-hunting  and  butchery,  iL  869,  379 ;  conse- 
quences, 394 

Shivery  in  A'dam&wa,  IL  190. 

Slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  influence  of  firearms 
and  civUization  upon  the  increano  of,  iL  326; 
domestic— its  quiet  couriie,  L  439,  527. 

Slave-trade  in  Kan<S,  L  515. 

SUves  cruelly  treated  by  the  Tcbu,  iii.  COO ;  yoked 
to  the  plow  in  the  vaUey  of  Audcras,  L  311; 
prices  of,  in  tlie  countries  S.  of  Bagirmi,  iL  51J  ; 
in  M^uue  a,540. 

Smelting  fiirnaces  described  and  figured,  UL  188. 

Smoking,  Mi'.sgu  passionately  fond  of,  iL  S90 ;  in- 
habitants of  Niger  Ukewise,  iU.  440. 

Snake,  largo,  kUlo<i,  iL  270. 

So  or  Soy  tribe,  of  its  former  powor,  iL  .".2, 5S5, 580 : 
rcdua^  by  the  king  lldris  A'lawoma,  5..'3 ;  one  of 
their  former  capitahi,  433. 

■^oda,  corn-fields  thickly  Incrustcd  with,  L  147. 

Siif  e*  jin,  rich  valley,  its  fcrtiUty,  L  105. 

St'kna  town  noticed,  UL  6*27. 

Sokoto,  present  state  of,  UL  117 ;  aspect  of  the 
country,  124 ;  rulers  of,  C35 ;  Fulbe  tribes  in, 
630. 

Sokoto  town  described,  UL  128 ;  second  visit  to, 
65J ;  swollen  torrent,  557. 

Song  of  Sheikh  'Othmun,  UL  636. 

Songhay,  historical  notices  of.  UL  281 ;  its  dvU 
polity,  283;  provinces,  289-01 ;  commerce,  2J4 ; 
army,  31>5 ;  and  neighboring  kingdoms,  chrono- 
logical table  of,  057. 

Songhay,  independent,  between  the  Niger  and  my 
route  by  Yiigha  and  l.ibtuko,  cliief  towns  and 
residences  of  the,  UL  70S ;  an  inhospitable  race, 
170,  404 ;  their  mode  of  carrying  water  in  buck- 
ets. 219. 

Songhay  and  Fulbe  costume  and  weapons,  iiL  529. 

Songho-sare,  farming  village,  UL  10:>. 

Sonni  'All,  king  of  Ncgroland,  iiL  2S6,  604;  plun- 
ders Timb.  ktu,  605 ;  conquers  Bugbena,  605 ; 
drowned,  660. 

Spider,  large  poisonous,  UL  454 

>tlmip,  Arab,  valuable  properties  of,  iL  r.24 

Subterranean  villages  in  the  CihurL^n,  L  63. 

Sudo-melle  market-place,  UL  045. 

SugartI  tribe,  costume  of,  iL  67. 

Suk  town,  notice  of,  UL  458,  0S4 

SuUeri  town,  iL  103,  2(>0;  described,  iU.  44 

86mmnlL,  peculiar  species  of  wUd  cat,  described, 
iL  850. 

.«ung  runi  village,  UL  101. 

Superstition,  L  511> ;  U.  281. 

Surk,  tribe,  UL  339,  083. 

86wa.Kol6Uuwa  well,  UL  5L 

SyUeb^wa,  or  SissJbc,  divisions  of  the  tribe,  UL 
180,  note. 

Taboniye,  Roman  sepulchres  near  tliia  well,  L  118, 
130. 
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T6bu,  or  great  afmy  of  the  Awcllmmidcn,  lit  3S2, 

Tsdeinekket  tribe,  historical  notice  and  subdivl- 
slona  of,  iiL  723  ;  the  town  called  Tadenikeka  by 
the  Arab  geographen*,  3b5,  06  *,  4.'>S,  084. 

Tagabdta  villagt',  luoantain  sctncry,  iiL  buS. 

Tag6ma,  account  of  the  habitii  of  thia  tribe,  i.  407. 

Tagan.  ina  town  described,  L  5^17. 

Tagunet,  dbtrict  of  Wcfltem  desert  described,  and 
Moorish  tritxM  in,  lii.  713. 

Tagunet,  other  more  limited  district  of  same  name 
to  the  north  of  1  imbulctu,  iiL  6S6,  6So. 

TIgclel,  village  of  A'nnur,  deitcribed,  L  4-31. 

Ta-gherbitBt  and  picturi>8que  fountain,  L  47. 

Tai^lst  valley,  ceh'brated  place  of  prayer,  L  310. 

Tah6nt.n-eggidh,  first  rocky  island  in  the  Niger, 
iiL4M 

TaUelt  tobo*,  L  345,  513,  ])cuitfim. 

TAjakant  tritic  keep  up  the  commnnication  be- 
tween Tirab'.ktu  and  Morocco,  iiL  S3«,  346, 306. 

Ttiutla  town,  iiL  76S. 

Tokulum,  valley  of  Kanem,  iL  306. 

Talba,  walled  town,  IiL  150. 

TalLiman,  curious  one  at  Tagani^ma,  L  54^. 

Tamarind-tree,  its  beautiful  shady  character,  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  Negroland,  L  418 ;  first  full- 
grown  specimen,  430 ;  splendid  specimens,  IL  61, 
IiL  6'J;  on  the  .Niger,  44:{,B!>4;  nilk- worm  feed- 
ing on  the  lea^'cs  of  the  tamarind-tre<>,  L  513, 
note ;  the  fruit  the  most  refreshing  drink,  iL  5.>8, 
paH«iin ;  best  medicine  for  usual  tropical  disease, 
5G0  ^  with  fried  onions,  pleasant  lunch,  iiL  127. 

Tamki,  drciw  and  food  of  the,  iL  6SS. 

Tanera  town,  ill.  646. 

Tantanah,  mountain,  probable  [uncertain]  identi- 
fication of,  L  215. 

Tarabanasa,  their  camp  and  costume,  iiL  408. 

TAramt  district,  W.  of  Gog«>,  iiL  4  5. 

Tarhona,  the  district  and  its  ruins  dncribod,  L 
75^83. 

Tasuwa  territorv,  revenues  of,  L  414;  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  436;  market,  4-13. 

Tasawa,  >illagi'  of  Fezr/rn,  L  163. 

TaJitilt  cau.plnp-f^ound  descrilH'd,  iil.  410. 


Tergul&wen  well,  dangerous  locality,  L  4IM. 

Termites  used  as  food,  iL  !i30.     See  Anta. 

Tessemmak  described,  L  169. 

Tcwiwa  and  its  population,  L  147. 

1  hn'iye  e*  8<-ghira  and  Ttmiye  el  kebira,  rngged 
passages,  iiL  623. 

Tiboruwen.  rapids  of  the  Niger  near,  iiL  50<. 

Tidik  \-alley,  L  i:57. 

'iigore,  farming  village,  IiL  160. 

Tigedda  valley  described,  L  307. 

Tiggera-n-dumma  mountain  group,  IiL  631. 

1  iggcr-urtin  and  its  inhabitants,  L  300. 

Tihore,  vilUgo,  iiL  170. 

lillage,  peculiar  mode  of,  in  Bagirroi,  iL  5a3,5£SL 

TiUi  town  and  inhabitanta,  iiL  158,  548. 

Timbuktu,  approach  to,  UL  878;  political  sitoatkn. 
2D7  ;  view  over  the  town,  3(i2  ;  phm  of  a  boose^ 
307  ;  the  great  moeqne,  3^2,  66t: ;  Moiiqae  ^^aiw 
kore,  662;  ground-plan  of  the  town,  323;  de- 
scription of  the  town,  8*25;  its  former  eztoDt, 
lil-l ;  popuUtion,  326 ;  the  Inundation,  344;  snb- 
sides,  376;  its  origin,  £84;  when  founded,  660; 
becomes  deinndcnt  oo  Melle,  662 ;  destroyed  by 
the  King  of  Mosi,  662 ;  visited  by  h/ha  Uatita, 
603 ;  becomes  known  to  kuropeaoa,  664 ;  eoo- 
quered  b^  the  I'moshagh,  664;  plundered  by 
Sonnl  'All,  665 ;  becomes  more  important,  ib. ; 
conquered  by  .jodar,  676 ;  commerce,  675;  pres- 
ent commercial  relations  of,  d57 ;  commercial 
importance  of  its  position,  M'J  i  identity  of  it* 
language  with  that  of  A'gades,  L  334 ;  why  so 
few  trees  in  the  town,  iiL  322 ;  not  considervd 
very  healthy,  341 ;  Ute  hours,  348,  385l 

Tirame  town,  iiL  687. 

Tinmiisau  well,  footprint  of  Mosea*  horse  iMar, 
iiL  084 

Tindirma  town,  iiL  2.  0,  789. 

Tinge  town  and  inhabitants,  UL  214. 

Tln-ger-egedesh,  notice  of  the  tribe,  IiL  465. 

Tin-rassen,  interesting  incident  in  African  war- 
fare at,  iiL  4G2. 

Tin -sham  An,  tomier  capital  of  A'sben,  L  277. 


'1  in-tihtrifrn  district,  iiL  457 ;  appearance  of  th* 

Tu\v:in'k,  x  r  liii'-ha^'h,  chi»'l>  arriw  ut  ih'  ranip'      Nit^'-r  at,  4'J''. 

II' ur   rn-;i\v:i  villaj^i',  uoj^'o* iatiom  ^^i'.h  th'in,  i.  Tin-tai:li-'»iir,  imporfjint  villag.' of,  L  2C»4- 
IG;');    tin  ir  cnntiimul  !i'lvaiio<>  into   Nr}^ri)liiinl,  'I  in-tr^'puui  valli  y,  i.  :{T'.>. 

iii.  l.»;  clu.l.s  at  Tiinl).  km,  l.-ti,  r  cf  IraiK'his.' 1  intcllii-^t  vail,  y 'lU-.  liln  d,  \.  274:  vilUp-  n -i- 
ol)tain<'<l  frojii,  :!40  ;  encainpin.'nt,  'JMJ-'JS'* ;  c<h-  (Uiio.- cf  tlir  p.iwcrlul  chief  A'nnur,  itr.a  ;  ch-  r  • 
tuiJH',  -4'.;  want  of  unity,  :;71.  I     «■'!,  ;;7^. 

Tu\v;i,jh,  •  ..man  ^(■pul(  hn*  n  sir,  i,  115.  riiiti'umiia  di'-^ir',  iii.  Gj  8. 

Tawat,  th  •  p.  '>pl.,>  ,ir",  th'>  chi'  f  nit  rrliant.s  in  A'p\-    I  inyik'ini,  uicnint  of  thit*  triln-,  L  IT.S  ;  tli-  ir  tm- 
di-.-,  i.  .".17  ;   in  1  i:ii'i  ktn,  iii  :VJ(»,  ."OS  ;  my  <-hi.  f  [     (Imt  in  our  advj  rsitini,  2U\  '..^4. 
])r.it.  ( t.)!-,  ;.^'.\1_0;  fli.ir  r.la'ion  t<)th.>;  nnoli.  'I  i>liit  town,  it-i  inlinl  itaiit?*  and  pn^-lure,  iii   7<">4 
4-1  ;  sui'l  to  pay  tril'Uio  to  tlhni,  CIS;  tlu;  hur.-c  'I'ol'arfo  cultivated  in  N  :it:i«  na,  i.  4^'*;  of  K^t.-tr* 
of  Inwat,  i.  ;i;J^,  ni>'- .  j     much  »ht«cjnt<l,  iii   S") ;  little  culiivat.-.!  in  I  •  r- 

Tfltu,  form  of  ilu-  name,  ii.  20,  <»'M  ;  fh;  ir  near  rc-l     nn.  '.  (» :  varit  tii-'  in  or  mar  'I  injbuktii,  .a'-^:  ir. 
lati.n   to  th,'   Kan..ri.  ai>,  LS4  ;  th.  ir  I.,  i^'  war^,'      (.h-rp.,  4..0  ;   1  anila  and  K'prdt  .-h.  44^  :  «i.l-i- 


-,  and 


v.ith  till-  foniKT,  r>>:J ;  tin  ir  trih-.  -,  f:i:n 
scttlcuH  lit-,  Oi:: ;  ih  ir  fonn<  r  .Ttiii-..., ...-  .wj 
Kan. •Ill,  (;:;■-',  <">.:{;  thtir  .•^cttl.-m.-ntH  uloni^  the! 
Koiii:'i(li:^Mi.  i.  ;nO,  ii.  .•'.  f),  iii.  27;  th.  ir  cnnlty' 
toward  th  ir  .-hivi  .v,  C  lO  ;  ilh*  town^  ami  vil- 
lap'.'  alon;,'  Icl.n  roa-l,  012;  tin  ir  prc.lih-ction 
for  (Irii'il  ti-ih.  01  >;  thiir  cuninnrcial  jourucy.-< 
to  Mandara,  il  l.'»0, 

Tefinaj^h  inscription,  i.  2?u>'„  T\ritin'_r,  iii.  410. 

Tcjr.'rri  villajr-'  in  1  czzan,  iii.  CM. 

Tc|,'h(lan.-^t,  important  tribe  of  wctitcrn  d(>s<ort,  iii. 
711. 

Tcji^^ja,  town  in  th-^  (KHtrict  A'dcrcr,  iii.  713, 

Tektakc  villaj;.'  and  inlmhitanf.-',  iii.  7t>7. 

Tch-shcra  p>  ak,  accent  of,  i.  H.  0. 

Teli-^afihi',  rcinarkabh-  Hcnlptnr.  i  at,  i.  174. 

Tcma.-liij;ht,  ^t^ry  of  the  I'rodiijal  .^on  in,  iii. 
vocalinl;iry,  7'  4,  7G1. 

Tenp'  villaj^.',  iii.  0  '^. 

Tcnpk,  the  most  el.  vatod  peak  in  .\  r,  i.  2r)0,  202. 

Tent.x.  the  kind  hiiitahl.^  for  travil.  r?  in  hot  cli- 
mateti,  i.  l)i» ;  advantasj^e  of  a  few  days'  rcsidenci 
previous  to  .jfarfinp,  I'l. 

Tera  an. I  its  inhabitant.s,  iiL  709;  th'>  last  Song 
hay  king's  leave-taking  in  1  era,  077. 


vat- 'I    i:i   ^rr.at   <xt«ntl)y   the   Mu-cn,   iu   -N-; 

f.rm.  ih    in   ^r.  at  extent  alonj;  ihe  Nipr.  iil 

411.  4i2:   j.rohilited  in  1  imbukiu.  i.r.s  ;  t.ljKv- 

clu  n.fl  with  natron  by  the  belov.  i,  i.  :.i-2. 
Tob<  =,  varieti.  8  of,  i.  510;  made  in  ."^an-amii.  iii 

494, 
roi%  d.strnction  of  the  little,  bv  a  H- -.^h-non:!.  :L 

4*^5. 
Tt.lba,  or  7uw aye,  peaceable  tril>ets  <»f  .Xmh.*.  i.-. n- 

ti-ril  with  the  t«  rni  Ann-linun  among  the  i«*i- 

r.  k,  iii.  711,  /nistti.>>. 
ToniK-i  in  Mu-^u  country,  ii.  3t>6. 
Tombo  provinc-  ami  inhabitantp,  notice  nf,  iil  C4i. 
r«»ddil>i  mount,  iii.  472. 
Tondifu    village,    iii    171  ;    swarm?   of  birds  au 


2;  ;rr>njri  hamlet,  iii.  4'>'», 
norar  villaj::.-,  iii.  701, 


Ii 

I  r.rn.'.re  villajre  on  the  Niger,  bu««v  state  of  thr 

I     river  at.  iii.  M8. 

j  T'Maye,  remarkable  narrowing  of  the  Nicn  r  at,  iii 

4(5;:. 
ro-H>,  edible  fruit  of  the  Passia   I'arkii,  IL  109. 

.Sri'  lUitter-tret. 
Trik  el  Merh.ima  track,  IiL  628. 
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Tripoli,  arrival  at,  L  89;  excanion  from,  40-<));  Warm  clothin;;,  woald  find  a  ready  vale  in  (:cn> 

final  df  purture  from,  Ul ;  ivturn  and  ciubark.i-      tral  Africa,  it  331 

tion  for  AUnteillfx,  iiL  0J9.630;  impurianco  of  Warrington,  1  ri'deric,  hU  kind  Pcnlces,  1.  39,  liL 

Tri)K>li  f»r  the  interoouree  with  tho  interior,!    ('•■i4,  6:27. 

I'rofaco,  p.  xL 
TnitBcrt  common  in  many  parts  of  tho  desert,  L  ' 

Tdkd,  cxrur»ion  to  the,  li.  63 ;  d»*wTiplion  of  itfl 

charucUTl'tic  A^ttir(>i«,  C4 ;  ropn-fontatlon  of  tlK\  ^ 

ground''  alon^  itn  KHampy  nhor.',  71;  the  opcn:Wau;r  c<jmmuulcHtiun  between  thi't  baain  of  tho 

watiT,  7)» :  a  fri>ith.watcr  lake,  267  ;  mentioned  |     T><ad  and  thi>  Itay  of  lUy.ifra,  ii.  301. 

in  diicuin.Mit,  6Ji».  jWaUr  lUiod  in  'i'nad,  iL  It};  in   Nii^-r,  iii.  &9, 

T6biiri  and  tlioir  lakr.  ii.  Vfi' ;  Dr.  Vo^i'l'd  exag-      441. 

Rfrutiii  opinion  of  itd  Hiso  and  importance,  i^.  Water-mclonn  t!ic  principal  food  of  tho  Kubet^t 

roiniMin- 1  6:;<«.  tribe,  iii.  6(6. 

Tnlip-tn-*',  L  43<).  I  Wara  dlftrl.-t  dwcriU'd,  11.  4'2«\ 

Tiimp'ntja  town,  deflate  eitc  of,  ill.  100.  Welad  llu-'^ff,  account  of  thl;*  Iribe,  1.  117. 

Tuntjun*   vnlh-y,  cotton   plantatiund    and    palm  Wi'lad  Hlman,  camp  of,  li.  iTl  ;  lii-tory  of  the 


WasM!  town,  iiL  590. 

Water,  K^arcity  of,  in  m.any  dii^trictd  of  D^irnn, 

i.  KAy  5S7 ;  in  HaKirmi,  ii.  4*^);  wator  unwholc- 

H«»me,  iiL  &3a.  54S. 
Wflter  combat,  ii.:i«=fi. 


IfTo^e,  iiL  f»2. 

Tiinij«,  journey  from,  to  Triptili,  L  20-;JO. 

Turi,  term,  meaning;  of,  L  .^6 »,  n'h: 

Tiirtle-i  in  Damer^liu,  L  4lS:  in  Kiinem,  iL  2S1 ; 
near  Ki'iN.,  iiL  L^il. 

Typji^bo  vilUi^'  and  inhabitants,  iiL  704. 

Tynjiir,  trib*  of,  their  dmuinioii,  iL  &4S,  C43;  re- 
main.'* of  thuin  in  Muudo,  r>7'J,  611. 


trll>e,  2T3 ;  interview  with  tluir  ..lielkh,  277 ; 
their  hftbiH  and  m<»dc  of  life,  27S ;  .lewirh  ad- 
venturer, ys:r;  preparationn  for  attack,  205;  at- 
tacked by  tilt;  nativcH,  3(»4.  3'>5. 
Well,  greater  industry  in  raifing  water  from,  UL 

78, 
WelU  of  Koyam  very  di-cp,  iiL  25,  501 ;  A'zawad, 
tho  ni'K<t  fnnioUft  of.  (i^H;  of  Diblnda  impre^na- 
t(ul  with  natron,  611 :  of  Mul  and  I'nithurutin, 
L"ba,  norihem  fnmtler  town  of  A'damuwa,  dc-i     607;  of  Taganet,  tho  mof<t  faniouii,6Su;  uf  Zaw- 

•cribil,  IL  li*;.  yi'J.  kura,  611. 

Vgr.'f.',  tlje  village  and  it*  inhabltant:<,  i.  111.         \\  heat,  rultivaled  In  Npomu,  IL  57, 427  ;  prlncly 
tjo,  ftrtlli"  and  ihmulou:*  district,  the  fini;-l  dl^-      di-h  in  A'gade^  i.  327  ;  at  Yo.  iL  2:»3;  In  Wii- 
trict   of  Uomu,  IL  03,  810;   relallm   to  slave      ohek,  iiL  60;  on  the  Niger,  44.';  at  the  Kan  d 
trade,  OS.  I     Mii,  6 '5;  wheat  and  ria*  fetch  double  the  price 

riakiiM,  di-ep  well,  iiL  6?6.  |     of  the  native  com,  11.  57. 

U'le-Teharge  Mandy  dowrnt  described,  IIL  4i'5.         White  ant,  northern  limit  of,  ill.  Zwk 
I'm  el  'Anik  village,  iii.  701.  Wild  oxen,  nuuu  rom  In  the  dencrt,  I.  225,  IIL  611. 

I'm  e*  Zerz.'in,  L  hi ;  Uuuian  sepulchre  near,  52.  i     .Sr  Antilopt*  Ihibali:*. 

I  nun,  vallev,  L  iv.r.t.  '.  Women  of  Kukawa  contracted  M'ith  those  of  Kami, 

U'ra,  well  of,  L  5^  I     IL  5.). 

IWueelleri  stockade.  L  WA 
Vegi>tablei*,  r.»nimon,  of  the  country,  L  4^1.  ,  Wukari,  capital  of  Korurufa,  and  it^  inhabitants, 

VocabuUiry  of  the  TenKl-hight,  ai*  epiikin  by  the     L  62i>. 

Aweliiuniidi-n,  UL  724.  Wuliya  di>*trict,  beauty  and  careful  cultivation  of 

Vogi'L  Dr.,  m-etliig  wllh,  in  the  forest,  iiL  5^6;      the,  iL  3S3. 
and  at  Ktikaura,  5  Ct ;  hb  juurmy  !•>  <:oni)K*  and  Wiilu  villagi^  and  inhabitant!*,  iiL  20-^. 
Yukoba,  L  6lS,  (Ji:i;  to  Ws'iduy,  IL  613.  Wurno  dei*cribeil,  IiL  ll**;  eecond  vl!«it  to,  66!); 

attack  of  dyrenter>-  at,  560. 
Wadfin.  town    in    Adcn.T,   and   Inhabitant-i   do-.  Wu(«h«>k  town  and  inhabitants,  di  acribed,  UL  57. 

iktIIh.-'!,  iii.  714;  Tortugue-e  factory  in,  665,      \ 
Wad.in,  town  in  Fezzan,  formerly  belonging  to  Yagha  principality,  iii.  104;  places  belonging  tu, 

Ik)rnu,  ii.  5'i4.  IIMJ,  uot^. 

Wadan  (  >vi.-*  tragi-laphu]«>,  L  227,  jw^'tim.  Yakotia.  it>«  position,  IL  611. 

Wad  y,  tii-«t'«rlcjil  ^  ketch  *  if,  U.  614;  ethnograph-  Yali  water,  IiL  107. 

leal  ttC;-onnt  of,  64»;  government  of,  ♦V>3;  urmy,  Yalowe.  river  lied,  IL  332. 
6r>^;  luuHli-dd  of  the  «ultan,  r>5>;  townx  and  Yumiya  well,  IiL  44. 
.  villager,  {>rt  > ;    cummerc«;  and  market  -  place-".  Yams  n<it  Indigenou-i  in  the  Interior  of  Africo,  UL 


6r>0 ;  uiaunfnitureit and  production:!, 661 ;  learn 

ing  «nd  foo«I,  r>(l. 
Wadl  town,  L  5m. 
Wadl  .vawar,  UL  614. 
"Wiidl  l!an  and  Itn  cavomi«,  L  67. 
Wudi  S  f.»'-jm,  ruined  oistle  at,  L  lOT. 
Wadl  Tagije,  line  jiepulchral   monument  in,  L 

113. 
Willi  Tallia,  R<>min  niin!«  at,  L  111. 
Widi  Zmizem  and  itn  well-,  L  117,  UL  6-.S. 
"WAkor.*,  intii.'.-uou-  name  of  a  great  fection  of  the      t«f<>n,  UL  706. 

Manding  MM,  UL  l&i.  lYauri,  town»,  villages,  and  tribes  in,  iiL  641. 

Wakur   villag.-.  UL  7i»7.  Yele  district.  IL  224. 

Wal.'ita  ti>wn  and  Inhabitants,  important  trading  Yelu  town,  iiL  16.*L 

placi>  in  the  timo  of  Lbn  Itatuta,  UL  665;  de-  Yen,  chief  town  of  Burgu,  described,  IL  C13. 

dine,  6.M>,  6  5.  Yondi  town  notlc«>d,  ill.  645. 

Wandala  (Mtimlar  )  mountalnii,  U.  115.  Yrrimari  town,  Iii  580. 

Wandering  Arab*  migrating,  U.  223.  iYerimari  vilUgo,  U-  1^3. 

Wangara  vilUge,  IL  572.  i  Yo  town  and  vlrinity,  11.  24');  stay  at,  UL  663. 

Wangirawa,  iiam<>  of  the  caatem  Mandlngoes.  UL  Yola  town  and  its  In'habitantis  iL  170;  described, 


1*0;  not  cuUivat«*d  in  I!oniu,  U.  57;  cultivated 
to  onine  extent  in  .V'damuwa,  2(t5 ;  in  Kororufa, 
621;  In  Kebbl,  UL  144i;  eastern  limit  of  culti- 
vation, near  KatiK'na,  i'*. 

Yura,  ruined  town,  UL  150. 

Yu-rM&lame  and  Konuri,  list  of  places  between,  UL 
603. 

Ya-saUme  and  Saredina,  lli<t  of  places  betwi^cn, 
UL6I3. 

Ya-falamn  and  Sokolo,  town.i  and  vUlages  be- 


111,  2trj,  645.  646;  merchanU  in  KatM:Da  Wan- 

garawa,  L  47!). 
Winl  river,  L  560. 

Wai^a  vilUgH  and  Inhabitants,  UL  TOT. 
W4nttUi  Tlllaee,  UL  52& 
W4ra  deacrtbed,  U.  ML 


189. 
YAwam,  important  town  on  Niger,  described,  UL 

089,633. 
Y'uwam  and  Y4-Mliroc  list  of  places  between,  UL 

098. 
Y&ri,  dUb  oa  the  Nfger,  UL  031. 
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Zk  AUty&min  founds  the  dynasty  of  Z&,  UL  657. 
Zftbcrma,  towns,  villages,  and  tribes  In,  iiL  643 

historical  notice  of,  289. 
Z&gha  town,  on  Upper  Niger,  of  great  importance 

in  former  times,  IIL  691. 
Ziigha,  town  of  Dendlna,  ilL  889,  639. 
Zinfara,  present  condition  of  the  province,  ilL  97, 

633 ;  historical  notices,  634. 
Zangway,  monitor,  footprints  of  the,  UL  435. 
Z&nkara  district,  towns  in,  llL  693. 
Ziriya,  Its  astronomical  position,  L  611 ;  tribntc 

paid  by,  iU.  95. 
Zarzis  described,  i  35 :  Journey  hence  to  Zow&ra, 

85-37. 
2^w1ya  and  surrounding  country,  L  42. 


Z^ngiri  kom&dugn  at,  iH.  3S. 

ZC^kka,  town  and  fortifications,  ilL  04. 

Zenne,  or  plaid,  Tarieties  of,  L  510. 

Zenz6r,  town  of,  described,  L  41. 

Zinder  town,  account  of;  ill.  73. 

Zintim,  account  of  the  people  of,  L  lOOi 

Zoghiwa,  tribe  of,  IL  65i. 

Z<^rma  and  its  inhabitants,  liL  1!>6. 

/Aigoma,  town,  il.  333. 

Zorom&wa,  or  Zoghorto,  their  fin^t  appearsnrr, 

ilL  679 ;  their  amalgamation  with  tL«  Folbe. 

112 ;  their  Importance  in  Sokoto,  l^i. 
Zow^ra  and  surrounding  country,  L  3^ 
Zurrikulo  town,  i.  561,  UL  42,  5Sd. 
Z^rmi  town,  lU.  97. 


THE  END. 
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